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PREY AC Ez 


Ir seemed desirable that this, the great work of one of 
the greatest of our early divines upon the cardinal point of 
difference between the churches of the Roman and the reformed 
communions, should be comprised in the collection of the Parker 
Society; not only on account of its intrinsic merits, but also for 
its historical value; as exhibiting the posture of defence assumed 
by our schools against that change of tactics in the management 
of this great controversy, which is to be dated from the insti- 
tution of the Society of Jesus. 

William Whitaker (or Whitacre) was born at Holme, in Lan- 
cashire, a.p, 1547, of a good family, nearly related to Alexander 
Nowel, the celebrated dean of St Paul’s. He was bred at Cam- 
bridge, where he soon distinguished himself, and was in 1579 
appointed the Queen’s Professor of Divinity. In 1586, through 
the influence of Burghley and Whitgift, and in spite of obstinate 
and powerful opposition, he was made Master of St John’s Col- 
lege in that University; soon after which appointment he took 
his degree of Doctor in Divinity. His delay in assuming the 
doctorate seems curious, and it was maliciously made the ground 
of a most unjust imputation of puritanism. How small was his 
sympathy with the disciplinarian party, appears from the manner 
in which he speaks of their great leader, Cartwright, in a letter 
preserved by Bancroft!: “Quem Cartwrightus nuper emisit libel- 
lum, ejus magnam partem perlegi. Ne vivam, si quid unquam 
viderim dissolutius ac pene puerilius. Verborum satis ille quidem 
lautam ac novam supellectilem habet, rerum omnino nullam, 
quantum ego quidem judicare possum. Deinde non modo per- 
verse de Principis in Rebus Sacris atque Ecclesiasticis auctoritate 
sentit; sed in papistarum etiam castra transfugit; a quibus ta- 
men videri vult odio capitali dissidere. Verum nec in hac causa 


1 Survey of Discipline, p. 379, Lond. 1593. 
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ferendus, sed aliis etiam in partibus tela a papistis mutuatur. 
Denique, ut de Ambrosio dixit Hieronymus, verbis ludit, sententiis 
dormitat, et plane indignus est qui a quopiam docto refutetur.” 

But though far removed from the disciplinarian tenets of 
the puritans, Whitaker undoubtedly agreed with them in their 
hostility to the Arminian opinions, which in his time began to 
prevail in the Church of England; as appears from the share 
taken by him in the prosecution of Baret, and the devising of 
the Lambeth articles. The history of such proceedings is foreign 
from my present purpose; but the reader will find a full detail 
of the circumstances connected with them in Strype’s Life of 
Whitgift, Book 1v., Chapters 14—18. Shortly after the termi- 
nation of that memorable dispute, Whitaker died in 1595, in 
the forty-seventh year of his age. He was married, and had 
eight children. It was pleasantly said of him, that he gave the 
world a child and a book! every year. Of his children I have 
nothing to communicate, and his books will speak for themselves. 
They gained for him in his life-time a high character, not only 
with friends, but with enemies also. ‘I have,” says the writer 
of his life, in Lupton’s Protestant Divines?, “I have heard it 
confessed of English Papists themselves, which have been in Italy 
with Bellarmine himself, that he procured the true portraiture 
and effigies of this Whitaker to be brought to him, which he 
kept in his study. For he privately admired this man for his 
singular learning and ingenuity; and being asked of some of his 
friends, Jesuits, why he would have the picture of that heretic 
in his presence? he would answer, Quod quamvis hereticus 
erat et adversarius, erat tamen doctus adversarius: that, “ al- 
though he was an heretic, and his adversary, yet he was a learned 
adversary,” p. 359. “He was,” says Gataker, “tall of stature and 
upright; of a grave aspect, with black hair and a ruddy com- 
plexion; a solid judgment, a liberal mind, an affable disposition; a 

1 Librum et Liberwm quotannis. See Fuller’s Life of Whitaker in the 


“Holy State.” 
2 History of the moderne Protestant Divines, &c., faithfully translated 
out of the Latin by D. L., London, 1637. 
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mild, yet no remiss governor; a contemner of money; of a mode- 
rate diet, a life generally unblameable, and (that which added a 
lustre to all the rest) amidst all these endowments, and the respects 
of others (even the greatest) thereby deservedly procured, of a most 
meek and lowly spirit.” ‘“ Who,” asks Bishop Hall, “ever saw 
him without reverence? or heard him without wonder ?” 

I have only to add, that in the translation I have endeavoured 
to be as literal as would consist with a due regard to the English 
idiom. Had I considered myself at liberty to use more freedom, 
I should have made my task more easy to myself, and the work 
perhaps less tedious to the reader: for there is a prolixity in 
Whitaker’s style, which contrasts unfavourably with the com- 
pactness of his great antagonist, Bellarmine; though he trespasses 
far less upon the student’s patience than Stapleton, whose verbose 
rhetoric made him admired in his own day, and whose subtlety of 
logic cannot save him from neglect in ours. 


It is proper to apprise the reader, that, besides the Controversy 
translated in the present volume, the only one published in the 
Author’s life-time, three others are contained in the ponderous 
volumes of his works, all of which were published after his death 
by John Allenson, B.D., Fellow of St John’s College. The subjects 
of these are De Ecclesia, De Conciliis, and De Romano Pontijice. 
He encountered Bellarmine also on the other controversies in suc- 
cession, De ministris et presbyteris Ecclesiw, De sanctis mortuis, 
De Ecclesia triumphante, De Sacramentis in genere, De Baptismo, 
and De Eucharistia. “Quas,” adds his biographer, Obadiah 
Assheton, a Fellow of his College, “utinam licuisset per otium 
relegisse, et mandasse typis universas: id enim auditoribus erat in 
votis vel maxime; quorum cum summa admiratione et acclamatione 
singulas tractarat controversias. Ceterum studio respondendi Bel- 
larmino in omnibus controversiis religionis provectus, optimum 
censuit has elucubratas disputationes apud se reponere; ratus (quod 
postea non evenit) aptius fore tempus eas per otium evulgandi. 
Sed Deo immortali, cujus consilia sunt abyssus inscrutabilis, aliter 
yisum est.” 
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The following is the list of his works : 


1. Responsio ad decem rationes Edm. Campiani. 8vo. Lond. 
1581. 

2. Responsionis ad decem rationes Edm. Campiani Defensio. 
8vo. Lond. 1583, 

3. Refutatio Nic. Sanderi, quod Papa non sit Antichristus. 
8vo. Lond. 1583. 

4, Answer to W. Rainold’s Reprehensions, &c. 8vo. Camb. 
1585. 

5. Disputatio de Sacra Scriptura contra hujus temporis Pa- 
pistas. 4to. Cantab. 1588. 

6. Pro authoritate atque avtomiotia S. Scripturze Duplicatio 
contra T. Stapletonum. Libri 3. Cantab. 1594. 

7. Prelectiones de Ecclesia, &c., edited after his death by 
J. Allenson. 4to. Cantab. 1599. 

8. Prelectiones de Conciliis. 8yo, Cantab. 1600. 

9. Concio in 1 Thess. v.12. 4to. Cantab. 1599. 

10. In Controversiam de R. Pontifice, distributam in ques- 
tiones vill. adversus Pontificios, imprimis R. Bellarminum, przlec- 
tiones. 8yvo. Hanoy. 1608. 

11. De Sacramentis. Francof. 1624. 4to. 


A complete collection of his works in Latin was printed in two 
vols. folio, at Geneva, 1610. 

Besides the above, Whitaker published in 1569 a Greek trans- 
lation of the Common Prayer; in 1573, of Nowel’s larger, and in 
1575, of the smaller Catechism. 
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EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 


TO THE MOST NOBLE AND PRUDENT, 


WILLIAM CECIL, KNIGHT, 


BARON BURGHLEY, HIGH TREASURER OF ENGLAND, AND 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


TuerRE have been many heretofore, illustrious Cecil, who 
have defended the papal interest and sovereignty with the utmost 
exertion, the keenest zeal, and no mean or vulgar erudition. But 
they who have played their part with most address, and far out- 
stripped almost all others of their own side, are those men who 
now, for some years back, have been engaged most earnestly in 
this cause; a fresh supply of monks, subtle theologians, vehement 
and formidable controvertists; whom that strange—and, in former 
times, unheard of—Society of Jesus hath brought forth, for the 
calamity of the church and the christian religion. For when, 
after that black, deadly, baneful, and tedious night of popish 
superstition and antichristianism, the clear and cheerful lustre 
of the gospel had illuminated with its rays some portions of 
the christian world, attracting, and by its incredible charms at the 
same time moving all, to gaze on, admire, and cleave to it; on 
a sudden, these men sprang up to obscure with pestilential vapours, 
and ravish, if possible, from our view, this light, so hateful to 
themselves, so hostile and prejudicial to their interests. So indeed 
had John, that holy disciple of Christ, predicted in the Apocalypse, 
that a star, which had fallen from heaven, and received the key 
of the infernal pit, should remove the covering of the abyss, 
and cause a mighty smoke to issue forth, like the smoke of a 
great furnace, shedding darkness over the sun and heaven. This 

1—2 
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pit, from the time that it was first opened, hath not ceased to 
exhale perpetual smoke to blind the eyes of men; and, as the 
same prophet had foretold, hath sent forth innumerable locusts 
upon the earth, like scorpions, who haye wounded with their 
deadly stings all men upon whose foreheads the seal of God was 
not impressed. The event itself, the best interpreter of prophe- 
cies, has illustrated the obscurity of the prediction. For who can 
doubt the meaning of the star, the pit, the smoke, the locusts; 
who considers the state of the papal power, in which they are 
all so pourtrayed to the very life, as to be most readily dis- 
cerned by any one, who can compare together the past and pre- 
sent, and interprets what was foretold, as about to happen, by 
that which is seen to have occurred ? 

Amongst these locusts,—that is, as very learned men justly 
deem, amongst the innumerable troops of monks—none, as we 
before said, have ever appeared, more keen, or better prepared 
and equipped for doing mischief, than are the Jesuits at this 
present day; who in a short space have surpassed all other 
societies of that kind in numbers, in credit, and in audacity. 
Other monks, following the rule and practice of former times, 
lived in general a life of leisure and inactivity, and spent their 
time, not in reading and the study of the sciences, but in repeating 
by the glass certain offices for the canonical hours, which con- 
tributed nothing to the advancement of either learning or religion. 
But the Jesuits have pursued a far different course. They have 
left the shade of ancient sloth and inactivity, in which the other 
monks had grown grey, and have come forth to engage in toils, 
to treat of arts and sciences, to undertake and carry through an 
earnest struggle for the safety of the common interests. It hath 
come to be understood, that the cause of Rome, which, shaken by 
the perilous blows dealt on every side by men of ability and 
learning, had begun in many parts to totter and give way, 
could never be defended or maintained, except by learned and 
diligent and active champions. 

For just as a dilapidated mansion, unless propped up almost 
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every day by fresh and firm buttresses, will suddenly fall in a 
violent and total ruin; so they perceived that the Roman syna- 
gogue, tottering as it is and threatening to fall, in its wretched 
state of decay and dilapidation, hath need continually of new 
supports and bracings, to maintain any remnant of its state and 
dignity under the pressure of such vehement assaults. Yet, with 
all their efforts, shall they never be able to avert the imminent 
calamity, or rescue themselves from perdition. But as buildings, 
whose foundations are subverted, their walls pierced, their roofs 
uncovered, having no part secure, can never be supported long 
by any multitude of artificial props; so that church of theirs, 
all rent and torn on every side, in which nor roof, nor pillar, 
nor foundation remains sound, intrinsically devoid of firmness and 
integrity, must at length fall headlong, and crush many to de- 
struction in its ruins. We are not to believe that the Roman 
church is flourishing, because the Jesuits are often able to impose 
upon inconstant and unskilful persons, and lead them into the 
popish fraud by the lures and blandishment of their fallacious 
reasoning, any more than we should think that health and life 
is restored to the frame that labours in a mortal malady, when 
it gains, for a moment, some casual alleviation of its pain. Let 
the Jesuits do their best; let them exert, if possible, still more 
intense sedulity, and omit nothing that learning and diligence can 
accomplish without the aid of truth. Yet all they can accomplish 
will be this,—to prop a falling house with mounds and buttresses, 
to afford some brief refreshment to antichrist, now gasping in his 
last long agony,—and, despite of all the rules of physic, apply 
remedies to a desperate disease. 

Amongst these Jesuits, Robert Bellarmine, a native of Italy, 
hath now for several years obtained a great and celebrated name. 
At first he taught scholastic divinity in Belgium; but afterwards, 
having removed to Rome, he treated of theological controversies 
in such a manner as to excite the admiration and gain the applause 
of all. His lectures were eagerly listened to by his auditors, 
transcribed, transmitted into every quarter, and treasured up as 
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jewels and amulets. After some time, for the sake of rendering 
them more generally useful, they were epitomized by a certain 
Englishman. Finally, the first volume of these controversies 
hath been published at Ingolstadt, printed by Sartorius; and the 
rest are expected in due time!. Now, therefore, Bellarmine is 
cried up by his party as an invincible champion, as one with 
whom none of our men would dare to engage, whom nobody can 
answer, and whom if any one should hope to conquer, they would 
regard him as an utter madman. 

When you, honoured sir, demanded my opinion of this writer, 
I answered, as indeed I thought, that I deemed him to be a man 
unquestionably learned, possessed of a happy genius, a penetrating 
judgment, and multifarious reading ;—one, moreover, who was 
wont to deal more plainly and honestly than is the custom of 
other papists, to press his arguments more home, and to stick more 
closely to the question. Thus, indeed, it became a man who had 
been trained in the schools, and who had made the handling of 
controversies his professed business, to dismiss all cireumlocutions 
and digressions, and concern himself entirely with the argument ; 
and, having read all that had been previously written upon the 
subject, to select those reasons and replies which seemed to have 
most strength and sinew in them. In the prosecution of which 
task, he was led to weigh everything with a profound and anxious 
solicitude, and has sometimes differed from all his predecessors, and 
struck out new explanations of his own; perceiving, I suppose, 
that the old ones were not sound enough to be relied on. We 
have an instance (Lib. 1. de Verbo Dei, c. 16) in his treatment 
of 1 Cor. 14, where the apostle forbids the use of a strange 
language in the church. The former popish writers had usually 
understood that place to speak of exhortations or sermons to the 


[1 The first complete edition of Bellarmine’s Controversies was printed, 
according to Bayle, at Ingolstadt, in three Tomes, 1586. The oldest edition 
which I haye seen is that of 1588, printed also at Ingolstadt by Sartorius, 
in three Tomes. Alegambus states that the first Tome was printed so 
early as 1581.] 
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people; or, if they conceded that it might be understood of divine 
service, interpreted it so as to require that the words of the minis- 
ter should be understood, not by the whole congregation, but only 
by him who made the responses in their name. But Bellarmine, 
having reflected upon the falsehood and weakness of these evasions, 
hath invented another for himself; and pretends that the apostle 
is speaking not of the offices of divine service, nor yet of the 
public reading of the scriptures, but only of certain spiritual 
songs and canticles. What, however, or what sort of things 
these were, or why they required to be recited in a known 
language more than the common prayers or the scripture lessons, 
it is not so easy to understand. But of this place of the apostle, 
and this new pretence of Bellarmine’s, we have discoursed suf- 
ficiently at large in the second question, chap. 18, of this con- 
troversy. 

So again, (Lib. 1. cap. 2) where he is answering an objection 
drawn from St Peter’s calling the prophetic word a lamp, he does 
not answer, as Hosius did (Lib. m1. contra Proleg. Brentii), that 
in the prophecies there are many things plain, and that what is 
enigmatically spoken in the prophets is expressed clearly in the 
gospel; but he says that prophecy is called a lamp, not because it 
is easily understood, but because it illuminates when it ¢s under- 
stood. He saw clearly that Hosius’ exposition left our doctrine of 
the perspicuity of scripture in sufficient strength, and therefore 
excogitated this new one; upon which we have treated, Quest. iv. 
chap. 4. 

In the same way, when we maintain that the mysteries of 
the faith should be concealed from no one, and allege, in proof, 
those words of Christ, “ What ye hear in the ear, that proclaim 
ye upon the house-tops ;’ Bellarmine, (Lib. 1v. ce. 12) has recourse 
to a strange and hitherto, I think, unheard of interpretation ;— 
that is, says he, if need so require. He gives the allegation no 
other reply whatever; and how proper and apposite an answer 
this is, I am content that others should determine. 

Again, when we urge that the scripture is called canonical, and 
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therefore is, what that very appellation indicates, the rule of faith 
and of living; Bellarmine answers confidently in the same chapter, 
that the scripture was not published to be the rule of our faith, 
but to serve “as a sort of commonitory, useful to preserve and 
cherish the faith received by preaching.” So that, according to 
this new interpretation of Bellarmine’s, we learn that the scriptures 
are no rule of faith at all, but a certain commonitory,—an honour 
which they share with many others ;—nor yet even a necessary 
one, but only useful to the end of preserving the traditions. 
This is a noble judgment of the value of scripture, and alto- 
gether worthy of a Jesuit!—a judgment which leaves the bible 
only the office of admonishing us, as if we only required to be 
admonished, and not taught. 

Bellarmine hath innumerable such new discoveries; with which 
he defends the papal cause in a different manner, indeed, from 
that of ifs former patrons, but yet is so far from really serving 
it, that he hath rather done it the greater damage and injury 
with discreet and attentive readers, who have any care for their 
faith and religion. For hence it appears that, while Bellarmine 
cannot approve the answers of others, it is impossible to invent 
new ones, which are not worse than the old. 

I remember, too, that in the course of that same conversa- 
tion between us, I allowed Bellarmine the merit of dealing less 
dishonestly with the testimonies of the fathers than is customary 
with others, and of not captiously or maliciously perverting the 
state of the question; a fault which, I found, had particularly 
disgusted you in certain writers; whereas religious disputes and 
controversies should be managed in such a way as to eschew all 
craft, and seek truth, and truth alone, with a holy earnestness. 
I acknowledged that, while our adversaries erred grossly in this 
respect, our own party stood not so wholly clear of the same 
fault, as became the investigators of truths so sacred; which, in 
proportion as they are more heavenly in their nature, and concern 
us more nearly, should be searched into and handled with so 
much the more sincerity. 
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But, since many—more eager for contention than for truth— 
propose to themselves scarcely any other object than to be able to 
say something against their opponents, and to be esteemed the 
champions of a cause, which they love much better than they un- 
derstand ; so it comes to pass, that the just state of the question is 
laid aside with a cold neglect, and truth, as usual, is lost in alter- 
cation. Thus Bellarmine himself, where he undertakes to impugn 
our doctrine of the perspicuity of scripture (Lib. 1. ¢. 1), lays 
this down as the state of the question, “ Whether scripture be so 
plain in itself as to be sufficient, without any explication, to deter- 
mine controversies of faith ;” and he imposes upon us the office of 
maintaining that the scriptures are in themselves most plain and 
easy, and stand in need of no interpretation:—as if we either 
thought that every part of scripture was plain, easy, and clear, 
or ever rejected the exposition and interpretation of the scriptures ! 
Could Bellarmine really hope to impose upon us in so gross a 
manner, as to make us confess that to be our opinion which had 
never so much as entered into our thoughts? But to this we 
have given a sufficiently plain answer in our fourth question. 

I could wish that this were the only place in which Bellarmine 
had shewn bad faith, and that he had not elsewhere also played 
the Jesuit in matters of no small importance. For there can be 
no end of writing and disputing, no decision of controversies, no 
concord amongst Christians, until, laying aside all party feelings, 
and assuming the most impartial desire and design of investigating 
truth, we apply ourselves entirely to that point where the stress of 
the controversy lies. 

And now (since I am addressing one who is accustomed both 
to think of these matters often and seriously himself, and to listen 
to others deliyering their own opinions upon them also), allow me 
briefly to explain, and commend to your consideration, a thing 
which I have long wished for, and which I trust might be ac- 
complished with singular advantage and with no great difficulty. 
Our adversaries have very often demanded a disputation, and 
declared that they especially wish and long for permission to hold 
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a scholastical contest with us upon the subject of those questions 
which form the matter of our present controversies. Whether this 
demand be made hypocritically, as many suppose, or sincerely, I, 
for my part, would desire that they may have their asking. For, 
although they cannot deny that they have often been disputed 
with in Germany, France, and England, nay, that those learned 
men Melancthon and Brentius repaired to Trent for the sole purpose 
of defending the confessions of their churches against the Popish 
theologians; yet I would have them made to understand, that they 
have no reason for believing that their cause hath become one 
whit the better, since it hath been espoused by its Jesuit patrons, 
than it was heretofore, when defended by the ancient orders. Let 
the Jesuits be allowed acute, ready, practised, eloquent, and full of 
resources; let them be, in a word, whatever they are, or are be- 
lieved to be: yet truth is ever one and the same; and still, the 
more it is attacked, shines out with greater brilliancy and lustre. 
Perhaps, indeed, it will be said that none can be found who would 
dare to stand a conflict with the Jesuits, or are fit to be matched 
with such opponents. I know well, for my part, how confident and 
boastful these men are, and what a look and mien they assume 
in disputation; as if they had only learned how most arrogantly 
to despise their adversaries, not how to give a better answer to 
their arguments. Yet, since the sacred laws of such conferences 
secure to each man just so much advantage, and no more, as he 
can win by reason and argument, and whatever is said must be 
reduced to the rules of Syllogism ; there remains no ground to fear 
that painted falsehood will prevail more than simple and naked 
truth. Not to speak of foreign nations and churches, where every 
one knows that there is abundance of learned men, this island itself 
possesses persons well skilled in every kind of learning, who could 
readily, not only explain the truth, but defend it also against any 
adversaries. In both our Universities there are men so practised 
and skilled in every portion of these controversies, that they would 
rather forfeit their recognisance, than shrink from a dispute so 
honourable, just, and necessary. 
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Nor do I see that any so great inconvenience is to be appre- 
hended from this course, as some suspect. For, although those who 
are bound to this cause by a blind superstition, will probably be so 
far from reaping any advantage, that they will rather be rendered 
still more obstinate, and some fickle people will, perhaps, be even 
alienated from our side; as, in every disputation, opinions incline 
different ways, according as the several auditors are capable of 
judging or inclined to attend and reflect ;—yet, we may reasonably 
augur the following important results: First, it would easily appear, 
what is the true state of the question in each controversy ; which 
should be pressed, driven home, and discussed, without regard to 
impertinent and trifling altercations. In the next place, it cannot 
be doubted, that all who measured religion, not by the decrees of 
men or their own caprice, but by the standard of the holy scrip- 
tures, and were ready to acknowledge and embrace the truth when 
it was found, would easily reject the rotten devices of the papists, 
and prefer that sound and wholesome doctrine of the faith, which 
our churches have drawn from the pure springs of scripture, to 
their old and idle superstition. Lastly, the wishes of our adversaries 
would be satisfied; nor could they any longer, with any shew of 
probability, reproach us openly with cowardice. Yea, the truth 
itself, which we profess, would rise above the suspicion which it has 
incurred in the minds of some, and establish itself in the light 
and conscience of all the world. There is nothing which truth 
fears so much as to be prevented from appearing in public, and be- 
ing exposed to the examination of all men. It would rather have 
any patron that is not absolutely dumb, than go without defence 
from the unrighteous calumnies of unjust accusers. One thing only 
I would have carefully provided. Prudent and grave moderators 
should presid¢ in this disputation; who should restrain petulance, 
repress clamours, permit no breach of decorum, and maintain order, 
modesty and discipline. I have now laid before you my thoughts 
and wishes. The determination rests with those who are at the 
helm of church and state ;—with yourself especially, in regard of 
that singular wisdom which hath ever distinguished you in every 
judgment and deliberation, I now return to Bellarmine. 
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I am rejoiced that these controversies of his, so much celebrated 
in common report, have now been published by himself; so as that 
we all may easily judge of their quality, their value, their strength, 
and their importance, nor believe Bellarmine to be any other than 
we find him by their evidence. And, although our adversaries’ 
opinions might be collected from the many other writers who have 
appeared in great numbers on the same side; yet, since there are 
many points upon which they do not all agree, it hath been a matter 
of some obscurity hitherto, to ascertain the real judgment of the 
Roman church. But now that Bellarmine hath been published, we 
shall know better and more certainly what it is they hold upon 
every subject, the arguments on which they specially rely, and 
what is (so to speak) the very marrow of popery, which is thought 
to be as much in the Jesuits as in the pope himself. Knowing, 
therefore, how much our party desire that these Jesuits should be 
answered, and haying fallen in with a manuscript copy of Bel- 
larmine’s Lectures, I thought it worth my while to handle these 
same controversies in the schools in the discharge of the duties of my 
office, to discuss the new sophisms of the Jesuits, and vindicate our 
unadulterated truth from the captious cavils with which the popish 
professor had entangled it. Afterwards, being often requested by 
many persons to publish some of my disputations against our ad- 
versaries, and let the whole church share in the benefit of my toil 
and studies, I determined to commit to the press this controversy 
concerning Scrrerure, which is the first of them; and which, 
forming, as it does, a sort of vestibule to the rest, and sufficing of 
itself to fill a reasonable volume, seemed, as it were, to demand 
that I should not wait until I had completed the remainder, but 
publish it by itself, and separate from all the others. 

In all this I did nothing without the approbation of the most 
reverend father, the archbishop of Canterbury,—a man of the 
greatest wisdom and the greatest learning, who, having read and 
thoroughly considered this whole controversy, declared it worthy 
of publication. Now that it is published, I dedicate it to you, most 
noble Cecil, whom I have eyer esteemed the great patron and 
Mecenas of my studies; you, in whom this college prides herself 
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as a member of her body, and will always, as long as she stands, 
challenge to herself on this account a just prerogative; you, whom 
our university respects as chancellor; whom the whole state cele- 
brates as the father of your country ; whom the church recognises 
as a son serviceable both to its interest and safety. I pray God 
that he may preserve you ever in safety and prosperity to our 
church, state, university, and college. Farewell. 


Your most devoted servant, 


WILLIAM WHITAKER. 


Camsprivcs. From the College of St John 
the Evangelist. April 30, 1588. 


PREFACE TO THE CONTROVERSIES, 


DELIVERED 


TO THE AUDIENCE AT CAMBRIDGE. 


I ruts day enter upon a new undertaking, often demanded by 
many and not unworthy of our university, the attempt to go 
through those controversies, both numerous and great, as ye all 
perceive, which are agitated between the Roman popish synagogue 
and our churches reformed according to the word of God. Ac- 
customed as I have hitherto been to handle a sedate quiet kind of 
theology, I here come suddenly upon the sternest strifes and most 
violent contentions. I hope that this will appear matter of surprise 
or censure to none of you; at least I should desire that the object 
of my intentions and design should meet with approbation from 
you all. For I have not been led to this undertaking through 
any rashness, or unreasonable and fickle impulses and movement 
of my feelings, through disgust of old subjects to look out for new 
ones; but have proceeded with thought and deliberation, and not 
without the authority and encouragement of those who have the 
greatest influence in our church and university. Upon these grounds, 
I am confident that I shall undertake the task upon which I am now 
entering, not only without blame from any one, but with the highest 
satisfaction to all except the papists: which consideration inspires 
me with still greater alacrity for these controversies, although I am 
by no means ignorant that the toil which I shall have to undergo 
in managing them is at the same time increased and doubled. But 
for your interests I should willingly do anything, and spare no 
labour which I can perform. Indeed, if I wished to indulge myself, 
or had any concern for my own leisure, I should never have 
launched out’ upon this most stormy sea of controversies, in which 
I shall be exposed to such a tossing as I have never yet expe- 
rienced in fulfilling the duties of my office, and where all the 
diligence must be applied, which is required by a business of the 
highest difficulty. But since our undertaking is both noble and 
necessary, and long and earnestly desired by you, it did not become 
me to balk your desires on account of the trouble of the task, but 
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to lay out for the common good whatever strength and ability I 
may possess. 

Now of this discourse I perceive that the utility, or rather the 
necessity, is three-fold. In the first place, we have to treat not 
of the opinions of philosophers, which one may either be ignorant 
of, or refute with commendation,—not of the forms of the lawyers, 
in which one may err without damage,—not of the institutions of 
physicians, of the nature and cure of diseases, wherein only our 
bodily health is concerned,—not of any slight or trivial matters ; 
—hbut here the matter of our dispute is certain controversies of 
religion, and those of the last importance, in which whosoever errs 
is deceived to the eternal destruction of his soul. In a word, we 
have to speak of the sacred scriptures, of the nature of the church, 
of the sacraments, of righteousness, of Christ, of the fundamentals 
ef the faith; all which are of that nature, that if one be shaken, 
nothing can remain sound in the whole fabric of religion. If what 
these men teach be true, we are in a miserable condition ; we are 
involved in infinite errors of the grossest kind, and cannot possibly 
be saved. But if, as I am fully persuaded and convinced, it is 
they who are in error, they cannot deny that they are justly con- 
demned if they still persist in their errors. For if one heresy be 
sufficient to entail destruction, what hope can be cherished for those 
who defend so many heresies with such obstinate pertinacity ? 
Therefore either they must perish, or we. It is impossible that 
we can both be safe, where our assertions and belief are so contra- 
dictory. Since this is so, it behoves us all to bestow great pains 
and diligence in acquiring a thorough knowledge of these matters, 
where error is attended with such perils. 

Besides, there is another reason which renders the handling of 
these controversies at the present time not only useful, but even 
necessary. The papists, who are our adversaries, have long since 
performed this task; they have done that which we are now only 
beginning to do. And although they can never get the better of 
us in argument, they have nevertheless got before us in time. 
They have two professors in two of their colleges, Stapleton at 
Douay, Allen at Rheims, both countrymen of ours, (besides other 
doctors in other academies,) who have explained many controversies 
and published books, Stapleton on the Church and Justification, 
Allen on the Sacraments. But beyond them all, in the largeness 
wherewith he hath treated these controversies, is Robert Bellar- 
mine, the Jesuit at Rome, whose lectures are passed from hand to 
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hand, and diligently transcribed and read by very many. Indeed 
I should wish that they were published, and am surprised that they 
are not. But many copies of these lectures fly about everywhere 
among the papists, and sometimes, in spite of their precautions, fall 
into our hands. Shall we then, whilst these men defend their own 
side with such activity and zeal, lie idle and think nothing of the 
matter? These things, although they were in a fragmentary 
manner explained by the papists, in many commentaries and sepa- 
rate books, yet are now handled in one single volume by them- 
selves; the object and design of which proceeding cannot possibly 
be a secret to any one. Why then should not we do the same, 
and put a complete body of controversies into men’s hands, col- 
lecting and compacting into one book whatever hath been disputed 
in defence of the truth against popery, by writers of our own or 
of any other party ? It is not every one that can at once form 
a judgment of an argument, or find out a fitting reply in the books 
of our divines. We must take measures for the security of these 
persons, and especially at the present time, when so many, partly 
by the reading of such books as are every day published by our 
adversaries, partly by too great a familiarity with papists, have 
fallen under a deplorable calamity, and deserted from us to the 
popish camp. 

Indeed, when I compare our side with the papists, I easily 
perceive the great truth of Christ’s saying, that “the children 
of this world are in their generation wiser than the children of 
light.” Mark well, I beseech you, with what solicitude, vigilance, 
and cunning, these men maintain their own kingdom! They 
prevent their people from reading our books, and forbid them to 
have any intercourse with us, that so they may provide against 
the influence of that contagion which they fear. Surely this is 
wisely done. Who can deny it? For if we be heretics, as they, 
though falsely, exclaim, it is but a just consequence of that opinion 
of us to denounce us, as persons to be carefully avoided by all who 
are under their control. In the meanwhile we buy, read, peruse 
all the productions of those whom we justly esteem heretics, and 
never suspect the possibility of any damage accruing from our 
conduct. Hence unskilful persons are easily deceived ; especially 
if there be any encourager at hand to lend an impulse, as there are 
at present everywhere too many. We avoid the acquaintance of 
no one ; yea, we take a pleasure in conversing with papists. This 
is all well, if your aim and desire be to reclaim them from their 
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errors, and if you are able to do this, and see that there is any 
hope of them remaining. Those who are perverse and desperate 
should be left to themselves ; you can do them no service, and they 
may do you much damage. I commend courtesy in every one, 
specially in an academic or man of letters; but courtesy should not 
be so intent upon its duties towards men as to forget piety and its 
duty towards God. Bellarmine compares heresy to the plague, 
and rightly. For the plague does not hang about the outward 
limbs, but attacks the heart, immediately poisons it with its venom, 
and suddenly destroys him who but a little before was in health; 
then it spreads a fatal contagion to others also, and often pervades 
a whole family, sometimes fills the state itself with corpses and 
funerals. In like manner heresy especially assails the heart, and 
expels faith from the mind; then creeps further and diffuses itself 
over many. If then you tender your salvation, approach not 
near so deadly a pestilence without an antidote or counterpoison. 
Speaking of Alexander the coppersmith, Paul gives this admonition, 
2 Tim. iv. 5, “Of whom be thou ware also ;” and subjoins as the 
reason of this caution, “for he hath greatly withstood our words.” 
Those, therefore, who not only cherish in their own minds a perverse 
opinion in religion, but cry out against and oppose sound doctrine, 
and resist it to the utmost of their power, with such persons it is 
perilous and impious to live on pleasant and familiar terms. For, 
as the same apostle elsewhere directs, Tit. ii. 10, ‘‘ A man that is 
a heretic, after the first and second admonition, must be avoided. 
For he is subverted, and sins against his own conscience, and is 
condemned by his own judgment.” Tertullian, in his Prescriptions 
against heretics, declares that heresy should be “avoided as a 
deadly fever.” Now “fever,” says he!, “as is well known, we 
regard as an evil, in respect both of its cause and its power, with 
abomination rather than with admiration; and, as far as we.can, 
strive to avoid it, not having its extinction in our own power. But 
heresies inflict eternal death, and the burning of a still intenser 
fire.’ And Cyprian, Epist. 402, “Fly far from the contagion of 


{1 Febrem up malum, et de causa et potentia sua, ut notum est, abomi- 
namur potius quam miramur, et quantum in nobis est preecavemus, non 
habentes abolitionem ejus in nostra potestate: hereses vero mortem exter- 
nam et majoris ignis ardorem inferent. Prescript. Heret. c. ii.] 

(2 i.e. in Pamelius’ edition: but in Fell’s (Amstel. 1691) Ep. xliii. p. 82. 
The words are: Procul ab hujusmodi hominum contagione discedite, et ser- 
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such men, and shun by flight their discourses as a canker or a 
pestilence; since the Lord hath forewarned us, saying, ‘ They are 
blind, and leaders of the blind.’” Similar to this is the admonition 
of Jerome, in his Epistle to Pammachius and Oceanus: ‘ Beware, 
reader, of reading: fly the viper!” Thus it behoves us to fly as 
poisonous vipers, not only the discourse, but the books and letters 
of heretical persons. for, as Ambrose says in his 80th Epistle, 
heretics “shed forth the speech of serpentine discourse, and, 
turning catholic truth into the madness of their own doctrine, 
traduce it after the example of the devil, and deceive the simplicity 
of the sheep®.” If this be true at any time, surely we have felt it 
true of the papists in our time. But let us return to the tenor of 
our present discourse. 

Besides the advantages of this task already enumerated this 
should be added, in the third place, that, when a fixed method of 
controversies hath been handled and explained by us, you will be 
enabled to set down and assign to its proper place and division 
whatever you may read yourselves in the books of ancient or later 
divines of any pertinence to these subjects, or whatever arguments 
against the papists may be suggested by your private meditations. 
Many things escape us in the course of our reading or reflexion, 
from our not knowing to what head they should be referred; and 
many are ill arranged, so that, although we have noted them down, 
yet they do not readily present themselves at the proper time. But 
when every thing is duly distributed in meet order, it will be easy both 
to copy what we please in its appropriate place, and to find it there 
again whenever we chance to have occasion, And perhaps, in this 
first essay of ours, some things will be omitted—(though we shall 
endeavour not to seem to omit many things and those of principal 
importance)—but if any thing be omitted, it will claim its own 
place, and (as it were) its proper receptacle, when our work passes 
under a second review. 

And since the new popery, which in general may be called 
Jesuitism, differs widely from the old, and the former scholastic 


mones eorum velut cancer et pestem fugiendo yitate, premonente Domino et 
dicente, Ceci sunt et cecorum duces. ] 

[! Cave, Lector, ne legas; fuge viperam. ] 

[2 Sermonem serpentine disputationis effundunt, atque veritatem catho- 
licam vertendo ad sux doctrinz rabiem diabolico more traducunt, atque 
ovium simplicitatem defraudant. ] 
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divinity delivered many things much otherwise,than they are now 
maintained by the Roman church; we must, lest we should seem 
to construe the doctrines of the papists otherwise than the practice 
of the Roman church requires, or to take for granted what they 
grant not, or to ascribe to them opinions which they disclaim, take 
care to follow this order, namely, first to inquire what the 
council of Trent hath determined upon every question, and then 
to consult the Jesuits, the most faithful interpreters of that 
council, and other divines, and our countrymen at Rheims amongst 
the rest. And since Bellarmine hath handled these questions with 
accuracy and method, and his lectures are in every body’s hands, 
we will make him, so to speak, our principal aim, and follow, as it 
were, in his very footsteps. 

Our arms shall be the sacred scriptures, that sword and shield 
of the word, that tower of David, upon which a thousand bucklers 
hang, and all the armour of the mighty, the sling and the 
pebbles of the brook wherewith David stretched upon the ground 
that gigantic and haughty Philistine. Human reasonings and tes- 
timonies, if one use them too much or out of place, are like the 
armour of Saul, which was so far from helping David that it rather 
unfitted him for the conflict. Jerome tells Theophilus of Alexandria, 
that “a sincere faith and open confession requires ‘not the artifice 
and arguments of words*.” However, since we have to deal with 
adversaries who, not content with these arms, use others with 
more readiness and pleasure, such as decrees of councils, judg- 
ments of the fathers, tradition, and the practice of the church; 
lest perchance we should appear to shrink from the battle, we have 
determined to make use of that sort of weapons also. And, indeed, 
I hope to make it plain to you, that all our tenets are not only 
founded upon scriptural authority, which is enough to ensure victory, 
but command the additional suffrage of the testimonies of fathers, 
councils, and, I will add, even of many of the papists, which is a 
distinguished and splendid ornament of our triumph. In every 
controversy, therefore, after the sacred scriptures of the old and new 
Testaments, we shall apply to the councils, the fathers, and even to 
our adversaries themselves; so as to let you perceive that not only 
the ancient authors, but even the very adherents of the Roman 
church, may be adduced as witnesses in the cause. Thus it will be 
clear, that what Jerome, Epist. 139, applies out of Isaiah to the 

[3 Fides pura et aperta confessio non querit strophas et argumenta 
verborum. Epist. lxii. ad Theophil.] 
2—2 
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heretics, that “they weave the spider’s thread,” is pertinently 
applied to the papists. For, as Jerome says, they weave a 
web! “ which can catch small and light animals, as flies and gnats, 
but is broken by the stronger ones.” Just thus many stick fast in 
the subtleties of the papists, as flies do in the spider’s web, from 
which they are unable to extricate themselves, though nothing can 
possibly be frailer than those threads. Such are the reasonings of 
the papists, even the Jesuits themselves; who, although they seem 
to spin their threads with greater skill and artfulness, yet fabricate 
nothing but such cobwebs as may easily be broken by any vigorous 
effort. Be ye, therefore, of good cheer. We have a cause, believe 
me, good, firm, invincible. We fight against men, and we have 
Christ on our side; nor can we possibly be vanquished, unless we 
are the most slothful and dastardly of all cowards. Once wrest 
from the papists what they adduce beside the scripture, and you 
will presently see them wavering, turning pale, and unable to keep 
their ground. Yet I do not ascribe to myself all those gifts of 
genius, judgment, memory and knowledge, which are demanded 
by such a laborious and busy undertaking. I know well and 
acknowledge how slightly I am furnished with such endowments ; 
nor can any think so meanly of me as myself. But “I can do 
all things through Christ who strengtheneth me;” relying upon 
whose assistance I enter upon the combat. They come against us 
with sword, and shield, and armour: we go against them in the 
name of Jehovah of Hosts, of the armies of Israel, whom they have 
defied. 

But it is now time to distribute the controversies themselves 
under their proper heads, that we may see beforehand the order in 
which we are to proceed. Bellarmine hath reduced all the con- 
troversies to three articles of the Creed ;—Z believe in the Catholic 
Church, the Communion of Saints, the Forgiveness of Sins. In 
this respect I shall not follow Bellarmine. I have another, and 
more certain, plan and method of my own. He could not frame 
to his method the controversy concerning scripture, which assuredly 
challenges the first place for its nobility and importance. He there- 
fore calls it a Proem, and says that he hath set it before the rest 
in the manner of a preface. But since popery is nothing else but 
mere antichristianism, it is evident that both must fall under the 
same rule and method, and that popery must have in it all the 


(1 Quee parva et levia capere potest animalia, ut muscas et culices, a forti- 
oribus statim rumpitur. Epist. exxxix. ad Cyprianum.] 
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heresies which belong to antichristianism. Now antichristianism 
consists not in the open and outward denial of Christ, or in the 
worn-out defence of obsolete heresies. For who would not imme- 
mediately recognise, cry out against and explode, the patrons of 
Cerinthus, Valentinus, Arius, Nestorius, and other heresiarchs of 
the same complexion? Who could tolerate amongst Christians him 
who should openly and publicly deny Christ? Antichrist was not 
so stupid as to hope that he would gain much by such a course as 
this. It was not fit, therefore, that antichrist should hold those 
errors which. may be generally described as touching the nature of 
God, the mystery of the Trinity, the person of Christ. But, since 
antichrist must needs be the opposite of Christ, the same purpose 
must be gained in a more secret and more artful manner. For it 
is a certain mystery of iniquity, which in words establishes Christ, 
but in fact destroys him. This is the very antichristianism of the 
papists, who leave indeed the natures of Christ intact, but make 
away with the offices of Christ, and consequently Christ himself. 
For Jesus cannot be Christ, if he bear not all his offices and merits. 
Now these offices and benefits are designated by the very names 
Curist and Jesus. All the heresies of the papists (a very few 
excepted, which relate to his person,) concern these offices and 
merits of Christ: on which account it will be no inconvenient dis- 
tribution of the popish errors and heresies, to set them forth as 
they are tenets opposed to Christ and Jesus. 

Survey now, I beseech you, this whole body of antichristianism, 
as I shall submit it to your inspection, that you may see, as it were 
in one view, a monster mis-shapen, vast, horrible, and manifold. For 
I will present to you the very portraiture and lineaments, drawn 
out and expressed as it were with one stroke of the pencil; and 
afterwards distribute and describe its limbs more accurately, when 
we come to speak severally of each. The name of Curisr denotes 
three offices, as you know, of Prophet, King, and Priest. That 
of Jesus sets before us the benefits of redemption and salvation ; 
and these latter benefits result from the former offices. For he 
was anointed to be our Prophet, King, and Priest, in order that he 
might discharge the function of our Saviour. Now, therefore, we 
should regard in Christ Jesus his offices and merits as well as his 
person. In the former the papists are wholly astray: in regard of 
his person they hold not many errors, but they have some. There 
are then two chief heads of these controversies; concerning the 
offices and benefits of Christ Jesus, and concerning his person. 
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Hear, therefore, what particular heresies they maintain against 
Christ Jesus. 

The first office is that of Propuet, which shews that the func- 
tion of supreme teacher is to be ascribed to Christ. This saving 
teaching Christ hath proposed to his church in the scriptures. In 
defending this office of Christ against the papists we handle 
these controversies concerning the scriptures; of the number of the 
canonical books of scripture; of vernacular versions of scripture ; 
of the perspicuity of scripture; of the authority of scripture; of 
the interpretation of scripture; of the perfection of scripture in 
opposition to human traditions, upon which our adversaries lay 
such weighty stress as to equal them even to the scriptures them- 
selves. How far from slight this controversy is, you readily 
perceive. 

The second office of Christ is the Royat, which all the 
heretical opinions of the papists concerning the church impugn. 
The kingdom of Christ is the church; in it he reigns and is sole 
monarch. ‘This controversy is complex, and requires to be dis- 
tributed into its several parts. The church is either militant or 
triumphant. We must dispute first of the militant, and afterwards 
of the triumphant church. Our controversies concern either the 
whole church militant, or the members of it. Of the whole— 
what it is; of what sort; whether visible; by what notes dis- 
tinguished ; whether it may err; what power it possesses; 
whether the Roman be the true visible church of Christ. Next, 
we have to speak of the members of the church. These members 
are either collected in a council (which is the representative church), 
or considered separately. Here, therefore, we must treat of councils ; 
whether they must needs be assembled; by whom they should be 
convoked; of what persons they should consist; what authority 
they have; who should be the chief president in a council; 
whether they are above the pope; whether they may err. Next, 
we come to the several members of the church. Now they are 
divided into three classes. There is the principal member, or 
head, the intermediate members, and the lowest. They affirm 
the Roman pontiff to be the head of the church militant: where- 
upon the question arises of the form of the church’s government ; 
whether it be, or be not, monarchical ; whether the monarchy of the 
church was settled upon Peter; whether Peter was bishop of the 
church of Rome, and died there; whether the pope succeeds Peter 
in his primacy ; whether he may err; whether he can make laws 
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ecclesiastical; whether he can canonize saints; -whether he hath 
temporal power; whether he be antichrist. The intermediate 
members are the clergy, of whom they make two sorts, some 
secular, some regular. Those are called secular, who are engaged 
in any ecclesiastical function. Now here arise controversies con- 
cerning the election and rank of these persons, whether celibacy 
be necessarily attached to the ministry, whether ministers be 
exempt from the secular yoke. The regulars are monks and mem- 
bers of religious orders. Here we have to discourse of evangelical 
counsels, of vows, of retirement, of the dress and labours of monks, 
of the canonical hours. The lowest members, as they arrange 
them, are laymen, even kings or emperors. Here we have to in- 
quire concerning the civil magistracy ; whether the care of religion 
appertains to the civil magistrate; whether he may punish heretics 
capitally ; whether he can ever be excommunicated or deposed by 
the pope; whether civil laws oblige the conscience. And so far of 
the church militant. 

Next follows the church triumphant; which consists of angels 
and deceased saints. The controversies are, of the hierarchies, 
ministry, and invocation of angels. When we come to deceased 
saints, the occasion requires us to dispute, of the limbus patrum, 
of purgatory; whether saints are to be invoked and adored, of the 
relics of saints, of the worship of images, of the temples of the 
saints, of their festivals, of pilgrimages to their places: and these 
controversies are concerning the royal office of Christ. 

His third office is that of Priest, which includes two functions, 
intercession and sacrifice. It pertains to intercession to inquire, 
whether Christ be the sole mediator of intercession. In the question 
of sacrifice, we shall have to explain the whole body of controversy 
concerning the sacraments; for by the sacraments, as so many 
means instituted by Christ, the efficacy of that sacrifice is derived 
to us. We must treat of sacraments, first generally, and then 
specially: generally, what a sacrament is, how many sacraments 
there be, what is the efficacy of the sacraments, what the distinction 
between the old and new sacraments; specially, concerning each 
of the sacraments by itself; and first, of baptism, whether those 
who die without baptism cannot be saved; whether laymen or 
women can baptize; whether John’s baptism was the same as 
Christ’s; whether the popish ceremonies are to be used in the ad- 
ministration of baptism. After the sacrament of baptism, we have 
to speak of the eucharist, which topic contains most important con- 
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troversies, of transubstantiation, of the sacrifice of the mass, of com- 
munion in one kind. Next follow the five sacraments of the papists, 
upon which great controversies depend, of confirmation, of penance 
(where we shall have to treat of contrition, confession, satisfaction, 
indulgences), of extreme unction, of orders, of matrimony ; and all 
these controversies hitherto set forth belong to those three prime 
offices, which are signified by the name of CuristT. 

Next we have to handle controversies concerning the benefits 
of our redemption and salvation, which are indicated by the very 
name of Jesus. Here first arise questions concerning predestination 
and reprobation; whether God hath predestinated or reprobated 
any persons, on what account he hath done so, whether predesti- 
nation be absolute. Next we have to treat of sin, what it is, how 
manifold, whether all are born with the infection of original sin, 
even the virgin Mary; whether all sins be equal; whether any sin 
be venial of itself; whether concupiscence after baptism be sin ; 
whether God be the author of sin. Next in order, we must speak 
of the law, whether it can be fulfilled, and even more done than 
it commands. Afterwards we must explain the controversy con- 
cerning free-will; faith, what it is and how manifold; good works 
and merits; justification. 

In the last place, there remain a few questions concerning the 
person of Christ, as whether he is avtd@eos ; whether he increased 
in wisdom; whether he suffered in his soul the pains of hell, and 
whatever others there be of this sort. 

You have now the principal classes and heads of those contro- 
versies which are contested with the greatest earnestness between 
us and our adversaries at the present day. You see almost the 
whole mass and body of the popish heresies. In considering, re- 
volving, and explicating these matters it becomes us now to be 
wholly occupied. We must begin from the first, and proceed 
through the intermediate to the last, at which we hope at length 
to snk and pray that the issue may correspond to our hope and 
wishes. 


THE FIRST CONTROVERSY. 


QUESTION I. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHEREIN THIS WHOLE CONTROVERSY IS DISTRIBUTED INTO ITS 
PARTICULAR QUESTIONS. 


We will lay the foundation of this controvery in those words 
of Christ which are to be found in the fifth chapter of St John’s 
Gospel at the thirty-ninth verse: “Epeuvare tds ypadas, SEARCH 
THE Scriptures. Christ had been commended to the Jews by 
the testimony of John the Baptist. That testimony was most 
true and honourable; and could not be despised by the Jews 
themselves, amongst whom John lived in the highest respect and 
estimation. Yet Christ declares that he had others greater, more 
certain and more august than the testimony of John. He enume- 
rates three of them: first, the works which he performed ; 
secondly, his Father who had sent him; thirdly, the holy scrip- 
tures themselves, which he calls his witnesses. The Jews, indeed, 
thought honourably of the scriptures, and supposed that eternal 
life might be found in them. Nor does Christ blame in the least 
that judgment of theirs concerning the scriptures, but rather praises 
it. He bids them go on to “search the scriptures ;” he inflames in 
every way their zeal for the scriptures, and sharpens their industry. 
For he exhorts them not only to read, but search and thoroughly 
examine the scriptures: he would not have them content with a 
slight perusal, but requires an assiduous, keen, laborious diligence 
in examining and investigating their meaning, such as those apply 
who search with anxious toil for treasures buried in the earth. 

Now since Christ hath bid us search the scriptures without 
exception, not this part, or that part, or the other, it is mani- 
fest that in these words we are commanded to search the whole of 
scripture; not to confine ourselves to certain portions of it, while 
we despise or overlook the rest. All parts give plain testimony to 
Christ. But the scriptures are praised by the papists, as well as 
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highly esteemed by us; nor is there any controversy, whether 
the scriptures are to be searched. But concerning the due man- 
ner of searching them, and who they are to whom that care 
appertains, and concerning the scriptures themselves, which we all 
unanimously affirm should be searched, there is a most important con- 
troversy, which I shall now attempt to explain. In order to effect 
this clearly and methodically, I think it may be all divided into six 
questions, after the following manner. 

We are commanded to search the scriptures: and for that 
purpose we must first understand, what are those genuine books 
of scripture, in searching and turning over which it behoves us to 
be occupied. The first question therefore shall be, Of the num- 
ber of the canonical books of scripture. 

We are commanded to search the scriptures: and therefore 
we must next consider, to whom this precept is addressed; whether 
only to the learned, and those skilled in the ancient languages, 
or to all the faithful. The second question therefore shall be, 
Of versions of the scripture and sacred rites in the vulgar 
tongue. 

We are commanded to search the scriptures: whence it appears 
that the scriptures enjoy a very high dignity and authority, since 
Christ himself appeals and refers us to them. The third question 
therefore shall be, Of the authority of scripture ; whether it have 
this so great credibility and dignity of itself, and from the Holy 
Ghost its author, or from the testimony of the church. 

We are commanded to search the scriptures: whence some 
hope appears to be shewn that we shall come to understand them, 
and gain much profit by the search, if we do as we are commanded. 
Therefore the fourth question shall be, Of the perspicuity of 
scripture. 

We are commanded to search the scripture; that is, to seek 
and investigate the true sense of scripture, since the scripture lies 
wholly in the meaning. Therefore the fifth question shall be, Of 
the interpretation of scripture; how it is to be interpreted, and 
who has the right and authority of interpretation. 

We are commanded to search the scripture: and under the 
name of scripture the written word of God is plainly understood. 
Here then we must consider whether we are only bound to search 
the scripture, or whether, beside the scripture, something else be 
commended to our investigations. Therefore the sixth and last 
question shall be, Of the perfeetion of scripture; which I shall 
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prove to be so absolutely complete that we should wholly acquiesco 
in it, and need desire nothing more, and that unwritten traditions 
are by no means necessary for us. 

These questions I purpose to treat in the order in which I have 
proposed them. 


CHAPTER II. 
CONCERNING THE STATE OF THE FIRST QUESTION. 


Tue books of scripture are called canonical, because they con- 
tain the standard and rule of our faith and morals. For the scrip. 
ture is in the church what the law is in a state, which Aristotle 
in his Politics calls a canon or rule. As all citizens are bound to 
live and behave agreeably to the public laws, so Christians should 
square their faith and conduct by the rule and law of scripture. 
So, in Eusebius}, the holy fathers accuse Paul of Samosata of 
departing from the rule (awoacrds amo Tov kavovos), and becoming 
the author of an heretical opinion. So Tertullian, in his book 
against Hermogenes?, calls the scripture the rule of faith; and 
Cyprian says, in his discourse upon the baptism of Christ: “One 
will find that the rules of all doctrine are derived from this scrip- 
ture; and that, whatever the discipline of the church contains 
springs hence, and returns hither*.” Chrysostom too, in his 13th 


[1 dmov b€ dmoards tod Kavdvos emt KiBdnra kal vd0a didaypara peteAn- 
Dvbev, ovdev Set rod Ew dvros ras mpakes kpivey. H. EH. vu. 30. T. 3. p. 
391. ed. Heinich. Lips. 1828. But it is most probably the Creed that is 
there meant. ] 

(2 Whitaker most probably refers to the famous passage, c. xxii. “ Adoro 
plenitudinem scripture,” &c. cited below, Qu. 6. c. xvi., and produced also 
by Cosin (Scholastical History of the Canon, chap. i. §. 1.) in proof that the 
Church always regarded scripture as “the infallible RuLE of our FAITH.” 
Some, however, suppose that Tertullian refers to scripture, and not the 
Creed, in these words: “Solemus hereticis compendii gratia de posteritate 
precscribere: in quantum enim veritatis regula prior, que etiam /futuras 
heereses proenuntiavit, in tantum posteriores queeque doctrine hereses pree- 
judicabuntur.” Adv. Hermog. 1. (Opp. P. rv. p. 1. ed. Leopold. Lipsize, 1841.) 
For the Creed contains no prediction of heresies. ] 

[3 This treatise, falsely ascribed to Cyprian, may be found in the sors 
of Arnold of Chartres (Carnotensis) subjoined to Fell’s Cyprian (Amstel. 1691)- 
The passage cited is at p. 33: “Inveniet ex hac scriptura omnium doctrina- 
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Homily upon 2 Corinthians calls scripture the exact balance, and 
standard, and rule of all things.” For the same reason Augustine 
affirms, that “whatever belongs to faith and moral life may be 
found in the scriptures';” and he calls the scripture the scales, in 
the following passage: “Let us not apply deceitful scales, where 
we may weigh what we wish, and as we wish; but let us bring 
God’s own scales from the holy scriptures,” &c. 

So Basil calls the sacred doctrine “the canon of rectitude and 
rule of truth,” which fails in no part of perfection: and Ruffinus, 
in his exposition of the creed, after enumerating the books of 
scripture, adds, “These are the books which the fathers included 
in the canon, and from which they willed that the assertions of our 
faith should be demonstrated? ;” and then he subjoins: “ From 
these fountains of the divine word our cups are to be drawn’.” 
Aquinas too lays down, that “the doctrine of the apostles and 
prophets is called canonical, because it is, as it were, the rule of 
our intellect*.” Hence it plainly appears why the scriptures are 
called canonical ;—because they prescribe to us what we must 
believe, and how we ought to live: so that we should refer to this 
test our whole faith and life, as the mason or architect squares his 
work by the line and plummet. Hence, too, we may perceive that 
the scripture is perfect, since otherwise the title of canon or rule 
could hardly be applied to it; upon which point we shall haye to 
speak under the sixth question. 

Now these books, which are called canonical, are comprised in 
the old and new Testaments, and are therefore styled Testa- 
mentary. So Eusebius calls these books évd:aOxjxous®; and Nice- 
phorus often uses the same term. Some also call them d:a@yKo- 


rum regulas emanasse; et hinc nasci, et huc reverti, quidquid ecclesiastica 
continet disciplina.” But Arnold is not speaking of the whole scripture, but 
of the command to love God. ] 

[{! See these passages cited more fully below. Qu. 6. c. 16.] 

[? Hee sunt que patres intra canonem concluserunt; ex quibus fidei 
nostree assertiones constare voluerunt. Ad Cale. Opp. Cypriani, p. 26, ut 
supra. ] 

[3 Hee nobis a patribus, ut dixi, tradita opportunum yvisum est hoe in 
loco designare, ad instructionem eorum qui prima sibi ecclesiz ac fidei 
elementa suscipiunt, ut sciant ex quibus sibi fontibus verbi Dei haurienda 
sint pocula. Ibid. p. 27.] 

[4 Doctrina apostolorum et prophetarum canonica dicitur, quia est quasi 
regula intellectus nostri. Thome Aquin. in 1 Tim. vi. Lect. 1.] 

[° H. E. Lib. v. ¢, 25. ov evdsadjxous wer, GAG Kal avrireyouevous.] 
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rypapous. The question, then, between us and the papists is, 
What books are to be esteemed canonical and testamentary. Con- 
cerning many, and indeed the principal ones, we are agreed: con- 
cerning some we are at variance. But, in order that the true state 
of this question may be understood, we must see, in the first place, 
what the council of Trent hath determined upon this subject. Its 
words are as follows: “The synod hath deemed it fitting that a 
catalogue of the sacred books should be subjoined to this decree, 
lest any should have occasion to doubt what books are received by 
it®*.” Then it recites the books which are truly canonical, and 
are received by us without any hesitation. But it subjoins others 
which we do not acknowledge as canonical. Such are these six 
books: Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, two books of Mac- 
cabees. These are the books of the old Testament. Afterwards, 
it enumerates the books of the new Testament, all of which we 
receive without any controversy, although they were not always 
alike received in the church, as you shall hear in the sequel. 
Finally, the council concludes in these words: ‘ Whoever does not 
receive these books entire with all their parts, as they are con- 
tained in the ancient Latin Vulgate, for sacred and canonical, let 
him be accursed’!” Here you have the decree of the Tridentine 
council, and the terrible sanction of that decree. From these pre- 
mises it now appears that we are required by the Tridentine 
fathers, if we would escape their anathema, to receive as autho- 
ritative canonical scripture not only those six entire books which 
we have mentioned, but besides certain parts of and additions to 
the books, as Baruch, the Hymn of the three Children, the histo- 
ries of Susannah and Bel and the Dragon, which are attributed to 
Daniel, and certain apocryphal chapters of the book of Esther: 
for it is thus that the Jesuits interpret the meaning of this decree. 
Now, therefore, the state of the question is this; whether these 
books, and these parts of books, should be received for sacred and 
canonical scriptures? They affirm: we deny. It remains that we 
should proceed to the discussion. I will first answer their arguments, 
and then proceed to the defence of our cause; which course I 


(6@ Sacrorum vero librorum indicem huic decreto adhibendum censuit, ne 
cui dubitatio suboriri possit, quinam sint, qui ab ipsa synodo suscipiuntur. 
Concil. Trid. Sess. 1v. Decret. 1.] 

(7 Si quis autem hos libros ipsos integros cum omnibus suis partibus, 
prout in ecclesia catholica legi consueverunt, et in veteri vulgata editione 
habentur, pro sacris et canonicis non susceperit.... Anathema sit. Ibid.] 
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intend to follow throughout, because I deem it most suitable to the 
matter we have in hand, and I perceive that it hath been gene- 
rally adopted by Aristotle. And since, as Nazianzen tells us, 
“every argument is designed either to establish our own opinion, 
or overturn the opposite!,” I will choose first to overturn the oppo- 
site opinion, and then to establish my own. 


CHAPTER III. 


CONCERNING THOSE HERETICS WHO WERE GUILTY OF SACRILEGE 
AGAINST THE SACRED AND CANONICAL SCRIPTURES. 


But, before I proceed, I deem it necessary for you to censure 
the madness of certain ancient heretics, who impiously removed 
some certain and undoubted parts of scripture from the sacred 
canon. Such heretics, indeed, there were in great numbers, as we 
read in Ireneus, Tertullian, Epiphanius, Augustine, and others. 
I shall not endeavour to go through them all, but will enumerate 
for you the principal. 

First of all, the Sadducees received no scriptures but the five 
books of Moses’, This many suppose to have been the reason 
why Christ (Matt, xxii.) refutes the Sadducees denying the resur- 
rection, by the testimony of the Mosaic scripture. Simon, follow- 
ing in their steps, declared that the prophets were not at all to be 
regarded; as Irenzeus testifies?, Lib. 1. c. 20. The Manichees 
rejected the whole old Testament, as proceeding from the evil God: 
for they imagined two gods, the one good and the other evil. Epi- 
phanius has treated upon this subject, Heres. Ixvi. So Saturninus 
rejected the God of the Jews, and consequently the whole old 
Testament, as Irenzus tells us, Lib. 1. c. 224. The impious Mar- 
cion insulted with a load of reproaches the God who is preached in 
the law and the prophets, and held that Christ had come to dis- 


[1 Acrrod Ovros Adyov mavTds, TOU pév TO oiketoy KaTacKevatovTos, Tov dé Td 
dytimadoy avatpérovros. Orat. xxxy. p. 562.4. Nazianz. Opp. T. 1. Colon. 1690. j 

(? This common notion is reasonably doubted by many. See Jortin’s 
Remarks, B. x1. Appendix 1, on the Sadducees, Vol. 1. p. 439.] 

[$ Prophetas autem a mundi fabricatoribus angelis inspiratos dixisse pro- 
phetias; quapropter nec ulterius curarent eos hi, qui in eum et in Selenen 
ejus spem habeant. P. 116. B. ed. Fevard. Paris. 1685. ] 

[4 Judeorum Deum unum ex angelis esse dixit, et... advenisse Christum 
ad destructionem Judxorum Dei...... Prophetias autem quasdam quidem 
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solve the law and the prophets, and the works, of that God who 
made the world. This Irenzus tells us®, Lib. 1. ¢. 29. Such frantic 
men Christ himself expressly refutes by his own words, when he 
says, that he did not come to destroy the law and the prophets, 
but to fulfil, Matt. v.17. This heresy Augustine also imputes to 
the Cerdonians, whom he affirms to hold the old Testament in con- 
tempt®, (Ad Quod vult Deum, c. 21), and to the Severians, of 
whom he writes, “ They condemn the resurrection of the flesh and 
the old Testament’,” (ibid. c. 24.) Guido Cameracensis reckons 
this also amongst the heresies of the Albigenses. This heresy is 
refuted by Epiphanius, in the place which I have already cited, 
and most copiously by Augustine against Faustus the Manichee, 
and against the adversary of the law and the prophets. 

The Ptolemzans condemned the books of Moses’, as Epipha- 
nius relates, Hares. xxxilli. The Nicolaitans and Gnostics ejected 
the book of Psalms from the sacred canon, as Philaster informs us, 
(in Lib. de Her. c. 127); which heresy the Anabaptists have 
renewed in our times. But all these heretics are refuted by the 
clearest evidence of the new Testament. 

Many formerly, as Philaster relates (in Cat. ce. 182, 133), 
rejected the books of Solomon, and especially Ecclesiastes and 
the Song of Songs; because in the former Solomon seems to invite 
men to a life of pleasure, and in the latter, to relate certain 
amatory discourses between himself and Pharaoh’s daughter. But 
it is plain that these men fell into a manifest and impious error. 
For in Ecclesiastes Solomon does not allure men to enjoy the 
pleasures and blandishments of the world, but rather deters them 
from such pleasures, and exhorts them, with a divine eloquence, to 


ab iis angelis qui mundum fabricaverunt dictas ; quasdam autem a Satana, 
quem et ipsum angelum adversarium mundi fabricatoribus ostendit ; maxime 
autem Judzorum Deo. Ibid. p. 118, c.] 

(5 Marcion ... impudorate blasphemans eum qui a lege et prophetis an- 
nunciatus est Deus... Jesum autem [dicens]... venientem in Judzam... 
dissolventem prophetas et legem, et omnia opera ejus Dei qui mundum 
fecit. Ibid. p. 129, A.] 

(@ Resurrectionem mortuorum negat, spernens etiam Testamentum Vetus. 
Augustini Opp. T. vit. col. 43, 4. Paris. 1837.] 

[7 Carnis resurrectionem cum Vetere Testamento respuentes. Ibid. c.] 

[8 Tlapa yap rots ecipnuevors Kai tov vdpov rov cod tov dia Mavoéws 
Braogpnpay ovk aicxivera. Ed. Petay. Colon. 1682. T. 1. p. 216. See the 
curious epistle of Ptolemzus to Flora, which he there subjoins, given also by 
Grabe, Spicil. 11. 69.] 
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despise and contemn the present world. Thus at ‘the very com- 
mencement he exclaims, “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity :” 
in which words he declares that all those things which are sought 
after in this world, are uncertain, transitory, and fallacious. Whence 
it necessarily follows that those are mad who acquiesce in the 
enjoyment of such objects. And so (after having disputed through 
the whole book against those who pursue these pleasures so 
greedily, and desire to satisfy themselves with such goods, what- 
ever they are) he at the close teaches that happiness consists not, 
as many suppose, in things of this kind, but in true piety, and 
thus concludes: “Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for this 
is the whole of man.” This is not the judgment of an Epicurus, 
but of a holy prophet, withdrawing foolish men from the pursuit 
of worthless objects, and recalling them into the true path of a 
pious and a happy life. 

In the Song, if Solomon had wished to praise his wife, he 
would not have used such prodigious and absurd comparisons. For 
he compares her to the cavalry of Pharaoh, her head to Carmel, 
her eyes to fish-ponds, her nose to a tower, her teeth to a 
flock of sheep; and finally pronounces her whole person terrible 
as an army. Such things do not suit the daughter of Pharaoh 
and the bride of Solomon. They must, therefore, be referred 
to the mystic bride of another Solomon,—that is, to the Church 
of Christ, whose consummate union of faith and love with her 
spouse this whole book sets forth; as, indeed, all men of sound 
judgment have always determined. Nor is the fact, that none of 
the customary names of God occur in this book, any proof that 
it is not canonical. For, although such names are omitted, yet 
others are used of the same kind and importance, as shepherd, 
brother, friend, beloved, spouse, which were much more suitable to 
the style of such a piece: since he, whom the bride so often 
addresses under these names, is no other than Christ, at once the 
true Son of God, and the true God himself. 

We care little for the impious Anabaptists, who reject this book 
with contempt; nor can we at all excuse Castalio!, if he really wrote 


[' I write the name thus in conformity with Whitaker’s usage; but the 
correct form is Castellio. See the curious history of the origin of the other 
form in Bayle, Castatio, Rem. M. With respect to the imputation men- 
tioned in the text, Varillas charges it upon Castellio more definitely, stating 
this injurious opinion of the Canticles to be avowed by him in his argument 
to that book. Bayle observes, that in five editions of Castellio’s bible which he 
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what some object to him ;—that this book is nothing but a conver- 
sation which Solomon held with his Sulamith. 

The Anabaptists are said, at the present day, to reject and 
ridicule the book of Job, and some have written that it is called 
by those heretics a Hebrew Tragi-Comedy. This they would seem 
to have learned from the wicked Jews: for certain rabbins, 
authors of the Talmudic fables, affirm? that it is a fictitious story, 
and no such man ever existed. The impudence of these persons is 
refuted by other testimonies of scripture. For, in Ezekiel xiv. 14, 
the Lord sayse “If these three men were in the midst thereof, 
Noah, Daniel, and Job, &c.” Whence we perceive that Job must 
have really existed, as no one doubts that Noah and Daniel did. 
Paul too cites a clear testimony from this book (1 Cor. iii. 19): 
‘He taketh the wise in their own craftiness;’” which words we 
find, in Job v. 13, to have been pronounced by Eliphaz. The 
apostle James, also, hath mentioned this man, James v.11. Hence 
it is manifest that this was a true history, and that the book itself 
is canonical, and that they who determine otherwise are to be 
esteemed as heretics. 

Jerome, in the Proém of his Commentaries on Daniel?, relates 
that Porphyry the philosopher wrote a volume against the book of 
our prophet Daniel, and affirmed that what is now extant under 
the name of Daniel, was not published by the ancient prophet, but 
by some later Daniel, who lived in the times of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes. But we need not regard what the impious Porphyry may 
have written, who mocked at all the scriptures and religion itself, 


examined, he could find no argument to that book whatever. However, in the 
London edition of the Latin bible (in 4 vols. 12mo. 1726), there is the follow- 
ing: “Colloquium Servatoris et Ecclesie. Domestici in Ecclesize (Ecclesia) 
hostes. Servator, lilium Columba. Solomo Christi Imago. Ad puellas vir, 
et ad virum puelle. LEcclesiz pulchritudo. Servatoris in Ecclesiam Stu- 
dium. Ecclesia vinea copiosa.”] 

[2 Nosti quosdam esse, qui dicunt Jobum nunquam fuisse, neque creatum 
esse; sed historiam ejus nihil aliud esse quam parabolam. Maimonides, 
Moreh Nevoch. |par. m1. c. 22. Compare Manasseh Ben Israel, de Resurr. 
Mort. p. 123.] 

(3 Contra prophetam Danielem duodecimum librum scripsit Porphyrius, 
nolens eum ab ipso, cujus inscriptus est nomine, esse compositum, sed a quo- 
dam qui temporibus Antiochi Epiphanis fuerit in Judeea; et non tam Danie- 
lem yentura dixisse, quam illum narrasse preeterita. T. 11. p. 1071, &c. ed. 
Bened.] 
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and whose calumnies were refuted by Eusebius, Apollinarius and 
Methodius!, as Jerome testifies in the above-cited place. So far 
concerning the old Testament. 

The new Testament, also, was formerly assaulted in various 
ways by heretics and others. The Manichees shewed themselves 
no less impious and sacrilegious towards the books of the new Tes- 
tament than they were towards those of the old. They were not 
afraid to say that the books of the apostles and evangelists were 
stuffed full of lies: which madness and frenzy of theirs Augustine 
hath most learnedly confuted in his thirty-second book against 
Faustus the Manichee. 

Others received no gospel but that of Luke, and hardly any 
other part of the new Testament; as Cerdon and his disciple Marcion. 
Tertullian speaks of these towards the end of his Prescriptions? : 
“Cerdon receives only the gospel of Luke, nor even that entire. 
He takes the epistles of Paul, but neither all of them, nor in their 
integrity. He rejects the Acts of the Apostles and the Apocalypse 
as false. After him appeared his disciple, Marcion by name, who 
endeavoured to support the heresy of Cerdon.” These men took 
away almost the whole contents of the new Testament. 

The Valentinians admitted no gospel but that of John, as Ire- 
neus tells us?; (Lib, m1. c, 11.) which error the papists charge on 
Luther also, but most falsely, as they themselves well know. The 
Alogians‘, on the contrary, rejected all John’s writings, and were 
so called because they would not acknowledge as God the Logos, 


[! Cui solertissime responderunt Czesariensis Episcopus. .... Apollinarius 
quoque..... et ante hos, ex parte, Methodius. Ibid.] 

[2 Solum Evangelium Luce, nec totum recipit, Apostoli Pauli neque om- 
nes neque totas epistolas sumit; Acta Apostolorum et Apocalypsin quasi 
falsa rejicit. Post hune discipulus ipsius emersit, Marcion quidam nomine... 
heeresin Cerdonis approbare conatus est. ¢. 51. This piece, which forms 
the concluding part of the Prescriptions (from c. 45), seems the work of 
some later hand. ] 

(8 Hi autem qui a Valentino sunt, eo quod est secundum Joannem ple- 
nissime utentes ad ostensionem conjugationum suarum, ex ipso detegentur 
nihil recte dicentes. p. 258, p.] 

[4 Lardner, History of Heretics, chap. 23 (Works, 4to ed., Vol. rv. p. 690), 
considers the existence of such a heresy very doubtful; but I cannot see 
sufficient ground for all his suspicions. However, it is hard to believe that 
any men in their senses ever ascribed alld John's writings to Cerinthus, as 
Epiphanius seems to say, p. 424.) | 
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whom John declares to be God in the beginning of his gospel. 
This is related by Epiphanius (Her. Lib. 1.), who gave them this 
appellation upon that account. 

Trenseus relates> (Lib. 1. c. 26.), that the Ebionites received 
only the gospel according to Matthew, and rejected the apostle 
Paul as an apostate from the law. 

The Severians made no account of the Acts of the Apostles, as 
Eusebius informs us, Lib. rv. ¢. 278, 

The Marcionites rejected both epistles to Timothy, the epistle 
to Titus, and the epistle to the Hebrews, as Epiphanius records, 
Her. xuu.? 

Chrysostom and Jerome’, in the Preface to the epistle of Paul 
to Philemon, testify that it was by some not received as canonical ; 
which conclusion they were led into by considering that human 
frailty could not bear the continual uninterrupted action of the 
Holy Ghost, and that the apostles must have spoken some things 
by a mere human spirit. Amongst these they classed this epistle, 
as containing in it nothing worthy of an apostolic and divine au- 
thority, or useful to us. Chrysostom® refutes this opinion, with 
much truth and beauty, in the Argument of this epistle, and teaches 
us that many noble and necessary lessons may be learned from it: 
first, that we should extend our solicitude to the meanest persons : 
secondly, that we should not despair of slaves, (and therefore, still 
less of freemen,) however wicked and abandoned: thirdly, that it is 
not lawful for any one to withdraw a slave from his master under 
pretence of religion : fourthly, that it is our duty not to be ashamed 
of slaves, if they be honest men. Who now will say that this 
epistle is useless to us, from which we may learn so many and. 


[5 Solo autem eo quod est secundum Mattheum Evangelio utuntur, et 
Apostolum Paulum recusant, apostatam esse eum Legis dicentes. p. 127, c.] 

[6 BAaodnpodvres Sé€ Matdov tov drécrodoy, dberodow adrod ras éemorodas, 
pndé tas mpdkes Tév droorddov Kkaradexdspevot, T. 1. p. 409.) 

[7 ’EmroAdds rap ait Tod dyiov dmoardXov déxa, ais pdvats kexpynta. §. 9. 
T. 1. p. 309. D.] 

[8 Volunt aut; epistolam non esse Pauli, que ad Philemonem scribitur ; 
aut etiam si Pauli sit, nihil habere quod edificare nos possit.—Hieron. preef, 
in Ep. ad. Philem. T. 1v. p. 442.] 

[9 The best edition of Chrysostom’s admirable Commentary on the epistle 
to Philemon is that by Raphelius, subjoined to Vol. m. of his Annotationes 
Philologice. Lugd. Bat. 1747. The reader will find the passage here re- 
ferred to at pp. 28, 30, 32.] ; 

—2 
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such distinguished lessons? Forasmuch, therefore, as this epistle 
was both written by Paul, and contains in it such excellent in- 
struction, it ought not by any means to be rejected. 

Such, then, was the opinion, or rather the mad raving of the 
heretics concerning the sacred books. There were others also, who 
either rejected altogether certain books and parts of books of the 
new Testament or else allowed them no great authority, whom it is 
not necessary to enumerate: for we must not spend too much time in 
recording or refuting such persons. But the Schwenkfeldtians’ and 
Libertines, proceeding to a still greater length in their wickedness, 
despise the whole scripture, and insult it with many reproaches, 
holding that we should attend not to what the scriptures speak, 
but to what the Spirit utters and teaches us internally. Of these, 
Hosius Polonus writes thus, in his book concerning the express 
word of God: “ We will dismiss the scriptures, and rather listen 
to God speaking to us, than return to those beggarly elements. 
One is not required to be learned in the law and scriptures, but to 
be taught of God. Vain is the labour which is expended upon 
scripture: for the scripture is a creature and a beggarly sort of 
element?.” Many passages of scripture condemn this monstrous 
heresy. Christ says: ‘Search the scriptures.” Paul says: 
‘“‘ Whatsoever things were written of old time were written for our 
learning.” Rom. xv. 4. And elsewhere: “All scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for correction, 
for reproof, and for instruction in righteousness.” 2 Tim. ii. 16. 
There are innumerable such testimonies, by which the authority of 
the scriptures is fully proved, and the blasphemy of these men 
refuted; against which our divines have also written many ex- 
cellent discourses. 

At the same time that we justly condemn the heresies which 
I have mentioned, we cannot but wholly disapprove the opinion of 
those, who think that the sacred writers have, in some places, fallen 


(! So called from Gaspar Schwenckfeldt, a Silesian knight, and counsellor 
to the Duke of Lignitz, who died in 1561. See an account of him in Mos- 
heim, Cent. xvi. Sect. ur. part m. ¢. 1, §§ 23, 24.] 

[? Nos...ipsas scripturas...facessere jubebimus, et Deum loquentem 
potius audiemus,... quam ad egena ista elementa nos conyertamus.... Non 
oportet legis et scripture peritum esse, sed a Deo doctum. Vanus est labor 
qui scripture impenditur: scriptura enim creatura est, et egenum quoddam 
elementum.—Hos. Op. Col. 1584. De express. Dei Verbo. Tom. 1. p. 624.] 
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into mistakes. That some of the ancients were of this opinion 
appears from the testimony of Augustine, who maintains, in oppo- 
sition to them3, “ that the evangelists are free from all falsehood, 
both from that which proceeds from deliberate deceit, and that 
which is the result of forgetfulness.” (De Cons. Ev. Lib. m. ¢. 12.) 
Consequently, Jerome judged wrong, if he really judged, as Erasmus 
supposes‘, ‘that the evangelists might have fallen into an error of 
memory.” Erasmus himself, indeed, determines that it is neither 
impious nor absurd to think so; and allows it possible that Matthew, 
for instance, in that place of his 27th chapter, may have put the 
name of Jeremiah instead of Zechariah. Upon which place Erasmus 
writes thus: “But although this were a slip of memory merely in 
the name, I do not suppose that one ought to be so over-scrupulous 
as that the authority of the whole scripture should seem invalidated 
on that account®.” But it does not become us to be so easy and 
indulgent as to concede that such a lapse could be incident to the 
sacred writers. They wrote as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, as Peter tells us, 2 Pet. i. 21. And all scripture is inspired 
of God, as Paul expressly writes, 2 Tim. ii. 16. Whereas, there- 
fore, no one may say that any infirmity could befall the Holy 
Spirit, it follows that the sacred writers could not be deceived, or 
err, in any respect. Here, then, it becomes us to be so scrupulous 
as not to allow that any such slip can be found in scripture. For, 
whatever Erasmus may think, it is a solid answer which Augustine 
gives to Jerome: “If any, even the smallest, lie be admitted in 
the scriptures, the whole authority of scripture is presently inva- 
lidated and destroyed®.” That form which the prophets use so 


[2 Omnem autem falsitatem abesse ab Evangelistis decet, non solum cam 
que mentiendo promitur, sed etiam eam que obliviscendo.—Aug. Opp. T. 11, 
P. um. 1310. B.] 

[4 Erasmus (loc. infra citat.) gives Jerome’s own words from his epistle 
de optimo genere interpretandi: Accusent Apostolum falsitatis, quod nec cum 
Hebraico nec cum Septuaginta congruat translatoribus, et, quod his majus 
est, erret in nomine: pro Zacharia quippe Hieremiam posuit. Sed absit hoc 
de pedissequo Christi dicere, cui curse fuit non verba et syllabas aucupari, 
sed sententias dogmatum ponere.—Epist. ci. T. 1. p. 334. Antv. 1579.] 

(5 Ceterum etiamsi fuisset in nomine duntaxat memoriz lapsus, non opi- 
nor quemquam adeo morosum esse oporteret, ut ob eam causam totius scrip- 
turee sacree labasceret auctoritas.—Erasm. Annot. p. 107. Froben. Basil. 1535. ] 

[@ Si mendacium aliquod in scripturis vel levissimum admittatur, scrip- 
turee auctoritatem omnem mox labefactari ac convelli.—This is the quotation 
as given by Whitaker in his text. The following is probably the passage 
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often, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” is to be attributed also to the apostles 
and evangelists. For the Holy Spirit dictated to them whatever 
things they wrote; whose grace (as Ambrose writes, Lib. 1. in Luc.) 
“knows nothing of slow struggles!” Hence neither can that be 
tolerated which Melchior Canus has alleged, (Lib. u. c. 18. ad 6) 
in explanation of a certain difficulty in the Acts of the Apostles, 
chap. vii. 16; where Stephen says, that Abraham bought a se- 
pulchre from the sons of Emmor, whereas Moses relates that the 
sepulchre was purchased by Jacob, not by Abraham. Canus thinks 
that Stephen might have made a mistake in relating so long a 
history, but that Luke committed no error, since he faithfully re- 
corded what Stephen said?, But that answer draws the knot tighter, 
instead of loosing it: for Stephen was not only full of the Holy 
Ghost, but is even said to have spoken by the Holy Ghost. Acts 
vi. 10. Stephen, therefore, could no more haye mistaken than 
Luke; because the Holy Ghost was the same in Luke and in 
Stephen, and had no less force in the one than in the other. Be- 
sides, if we concede that Stephen mistook or was deceived, I do not 
see how he can excuse Luke for not rectifying the error. Therefore 
we must maintain intact the authority of scripture in such a sense 
as not to allow that anything is therein delivered otherwise than the 
most perfect truth required. Wherefore I cannot understand with 
what degree of prudence and consideration Jerome can haye written 
that, which he says is to be noted, in his Questions upon Genesis : 
“Wherever the apostles or apostolical men speak to the people, 
they generally use those testimonies which had gotten into common 
use amongst the nations>.” 


intended: Admisso enim semel in tantum auctoritatis fastigium officioso ali- 
quo mendacio, nulla illorum librorum particula remanebit, &c. Epist. xix. 
Tom. 11. p. 14.] 

[) Nescit tarda molimina Sancti Spiritus gratia. c. xix. Ambros. Opp. 
T. v. p. 46. Paris. 1838.] 

[2 Stephano id quod vulgo solet accidisse, ut in longa videlicet narratione, 
eademque presertim subita, confuderit nonnulla et miscuerit, in quibusdam 
etiam memoria lapsus fuerit;....Lucas vero, historiz yveritatem retinere 
volens, ne iota quidem immutavit, sed rem ut a Stephano narrata erat ex- 
posuit.—Melch. Cani Loc. Theolog. fol. 89. 2. Colon. Agripp. 1585.] 

[8 Ubicunque Sancti Apostoli aut Apostolici viri loquuntur ad populos, 
iis plerumquo testimoniis abutuntur, que jam fuerant in gentibus diyulgata. 
—Hieron. Quest. Hebr. in Genes. T. m1. p. 468.] 
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CHAPTER IY. 


WHEREIN THE ARGUMENT OF THE ADVERSARIES IS PROPOSED 
AND CONFUTED, 


HavineG now premised a brief explanation of these matters, we 
will come to the discussion of the cause and question proposed. And 
first, we shall have to treat of the six entire books, Tobit, Judith, 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and the two books of Maccabees, all together; 
and then, of those several books taken separately, as likewise of 
those fragments and parts of books, Esther, Baruch, &c. 

Our adversaries have but one argument in behalf of these 
books, which is derived from the authority of certain councils and 
fathers. They allege, in the first place, the third council of Carthage, 
(in which Augustine himself bore a part,) can. 474, wherein all 
these books are counted canonical. Should any one object, that 
this council was only provincial, not general, and that its judgment 
is, therefore, of less consequence; our antagonists proceed to shew, 
that this council was confirmed by pope Leo IV. (Dist. 20. C. de 
libellis), and also in the sixth general council held at Constantinople, 
which is called Trullan, can. 2, Hence they argue, that although 
the decree of the council of Carthage might not, perhaps, be strong 
enough of itself to prove this point, yet, since it is confirmed by 
the authority of this pope and of a general council, it hath in it as 
much efficacy as is required to be in any council. Besides, they 
adduce the council of Florence under Eugenius LY. (in Epistol. 
ad Armenos), that of Trent under Paul III. (sess. 4), and pope 
Gelasius with a council of seventy bishops’. Of fathers, they cite 
Innocent I., who was also a pope, in his third Epistle to Exuperius 
of Tholouse; Augustine, Lib. 11. ¢. 8. De Doctrina Christiana ; 
Isidore of Seville, Etymolog., Lib. v1. c. 1. So that the argument 
of our opponents runs thus: these councils and these fathers affirm 
these books to belong to the sacred canon; therefore, these books 
are canonical. , In order to make this argument valid, we must 
take as our medium this proposition: whatsoever these councils and 
these fathers determine is to be received without dispute. We may 
then add to it, But these councils and these fathers receive these 
books as canonical; therefore these books are truly canonical and 


[4 Mansi, Tom. mt. p. 891.] 
[5 Vide infra, or in Mansi, T. vill. p. 146.] 
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divine: otherwise there will be no consequence in the reasoning. 
Now let us answer somewhat more clearly and distinctly. 

In the first place, we deny the major proposition of this syl- 
logism. We must not concede that whatever those councils 
determine, and whatever those fathers affirm, is always true: for it 
is the special prerogative of scripture, that it never errs. There- 
fore, it is manifest that nothing ean be concluded from these testi- 
monies which hath the force of a certain and necessary argument. 

In the second place, the council of Florence was held one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, and the council of Trent in our own times, 
and this latter for the express purpose and design of establishing all 
the errors of the popish church. These both were no legitimate 
councils of christian men, but tyrannous conyenticles of antichrist, 
held for the object of opposing the truth of the gospel. How ge- 
neral that of Trent was, in its fourth session, may be appreciated 
from the number of the bishops who were present in that session. 
The legates, cardinals, archbishops, and bishops, who were then 
present, and who published this decree concerning the number of 
the canonical books, made in all about jifty; and those, almost to 
a man, Italians and Spaniards. Where the attendance was so thin, 
it was impossible that any general council could be held. Yet Ala- 
nus Copus (in Dialog. Quint. c. 16.) says, that there were fewer 
bishops in many famous councils than at Trent}. I allow this to be 
true of provincial synods; but no cecumenic council can be named, 
in which there was such a paucity and penury of prelates. These 
two councils, therefore, are to be wholly set aside from the dispute. 

Thirdly, the council of Carthage was merely provincial and 
composed of a few bishops; and therefore hath no authority suf- 
ficiently strong and clear for confirming the point in question. 
Besides, our adversaries themselves do not receive all the decrees 
of this council. For the papists vehemently and contemptuously 
blame the injunction most solemnly expressed in can. 26%, that 
‘the bishop of the chief see shall not be called high priest, or chief. 
of the priests, or by any such title.’ They cannot then bind us 
by an authority to which they refuse to be tied themselves. 

But, they say, this Carthaginian synod was approved by the 


(1! Sed nullam isti habent causam paucitatem istam contemnendi, cum 
rariore numero multa preclara concilia sint habita.—Alan. Cop. Dialogi vr. 
Dial. v. c. 16. p. 487. Anty. 1573.] 

[? Ne prime sedis episcopus appelletur Summus Sacerdos, aut Princeps 
sacerdotum, aut ejusmodi aliquid. Labb. Concil. T. m. p. 1176.] 
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Trullan council of Constantinople, which was universal. Be it so. 
But, if this decree of the number of the canonical books was legi- 
timately approved, then that also concerning the title of high priest 
was confirmed by the same sanction, which yet they will by no 
means concede. How, then, will they divide these things? I ac- 
knowledge, indeed, that this Trullan synod? was cecumenical. But 
the papists themselves doubt what should be determined of the 
authority of the canons which are attributed to this council. Pig- 
hius, in a treatise which he wrote upon this subject, calls the acts 
of this council spurious, and by no means genuine; which he seeks 
to prove by some arguments. Melchior Canus too (Lib. v. cap. ult.) 
declares that the canons of that council have no ecclesiastical au- 
thority : which is also the opinion of others. For there are some 
things in those canons which the papists can by no means approve ; 
namely, that the bishop of Constantinople is equalled with the 
Roman, can. 36; that priests and deacons are not to be separated 
from their wives, can. 13; that the law of fasting is imposed on 
the Roman church, can. 55; and others of the same kind. There 
is one rule, also, which truth itself disapproves; that which forbids 
the eating of blood and things strangled, can. 67. It is, besides, 
a strong objection to the credit and authority of these canons, that 
eighty-five canons of the apostles are approved and received in 
them, can. 2. For pope Gelasius (in Gratian, Dist. 15. C. 
Romana Ecclesia) declares the book of the apostolic canons apo- 
eryphal*. And Gratian (Dist. 165) says, that there are only fifty 


(3 Called Quini-seat from serving as a kind of supplement to the fifth and 
sixth general councils, with the latter of which it is, as here by Whitaker, 
commonly confounded. It was held in 691, and its claims to the character 
of an cecumenical Synod are generally denied by the Romanists; though 
principally, as it would appear, because its canons are repugnant to their 
system. See the article in Cave’s Historia Literaria, Concil. Constant. tv. 
anno 691.] 

[4 Liber Canonum Apostolorum apocryphus: which clause is wanting in 
Justellus’ and two other MSS. The genuineness of this decree, which has 
been strongly impeached, is very learnedly defended by Mr Gibbings, in his 
Roman Forgeries, p. 93, et seq. To his authorities from Isidore of Seville 
(p. 94) he may add another produced by Hody, p. 653, col. 70.] 

(5 Isidorus scribit dicens, canones qui dicuntur apostolorum, seu quia eos- 
dem nec sedes apostolica recepit, nec sancti Patres illis assensum praebue- 
runt, pro eo quod ab hereticis sub nomine apostolorum compositi dignos- 
cuntur, quamvis in eis utilia inveniantur, tamen....... eorum gesta inter 
apocrypha deputata. Dist. xvi. ¢. 1.] 
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canons of the apostles, and they apocryphal, upon the authority of 
Isidore, who hath related that they were composed by heretics 
under the name of the apostles, But this synod receives and con- 
firms eighty-five canons of the apostles; whereas pope Zephyrinus, 
who was five hundred years older than that synod, recognises, as 
appears in Gratian}, no more than sixty. Pope Leo IX”, who 
was three hundred and fifty years later than the synod, receives 
the same number exactly, as Gratian writes in the place just cited. 
The thing itself, indeed, shews that the canons ascribed to the 
apostles are spurious. or in the last canon the gospel of John is 
enumerated amongst the scriptures of the new Testament; which 
all agree to have been written when all or most of the apostles 
were dead. Yet they affirm that these canons were not collected by 
others, but published by the assembled apostles themselves. Thus 
Peiresius determines in the third part of his book concerning tra- 
ditions; and so others. For, can. 28, Peter himself says, “ Let 
him be removed from communion, as Simon Magus was by me 
Peter*.” If this canon, therefore, be true, Peter was present at the 
framing of it. But how could Peter, who was put to death in the 
time of Nero, have seen the gospel of John, which was first written 
and published in the time of Domitian? For the figment which 
some pretend, that Peter and the rest foresaw that gospel which 
John was afterward to write, is merely ridiculous. So in the last 
chapter all the apostles are made to speak, and the phrase occurs 
“the Acts of us the Apostles®.” 

It is no less easy to refute the answer which others make, that 
Clemens published these apostolic canons, For how could Clemens, 


[! Ibid, c. 2.] 

[2 Ibid, ec. 3. The words are really Cardinal Humbert’s, taken from his 
Reply to Nicetas. See Canisius, Antiq. Lect. T. vi. p.181. Gratian takes 
the liberty of attributing them to Leo, on the principle, that the words of the 
Legate are the words of his employer.] 

[3 Peiresius Aiala, De Divinis, Apostolicis, atque ecclesiasticis Traditio- 
nibus. Paris. 1550.] 

[4 €xkomréoO@ ravtdract kal Ths Kowwvias, os Sivwv 6 Mayos im [éuod] 
Ilérpov. It is numbered 29 by Beveridge, and 30 by Whiston. The word in 
brackets is omitted by Dionysius Exiguus, who, I suppose, felt that it was a 
little too bad.] 

[5 xai ai pagers nudv tdv droorddwv. Beveridge here pronounces the 
word yey to be an interpolation; but, as it seems, without any sufficient 
grounds for such an opinion. } 
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whom Damasus® and Onuphrius’ testify to havé died in the time 
of Vespasian, have seen the gospel of John, which he wrote after 
his return from Patmos, during the reign of Trajan? For almost 
all authors say very plainly, that the gospel was written by John 
after his exile. So Dorotheus in the Life of John, the Prologue to 
John, Simeon Metaphrastes, Isidorus in his book of the parts of the 
new Testament, Gregory of Tours (Glor. Plurim. Mart. ¢. 30.), 
Huimo (Lib. mt. de rerum Christianarum Memorabil.), Alcuin upon 
John, and innumerable other writers of great authority. 

But the matter is clear enough of itself. For these canons of 
the apostles approve the constitutions of Clement and his two 
epistles. Yet the council of Constantinople, which hath received 
the canons of the apostles, condemns the constitutions of Clemens’, 
as, indeed, many others do also; concerning which book we shall 
speak hereafter. Besides, these canons of the apostles damage the 
papal cause: for they set down three books of Maccabees, and 
omit Tobit and Judith’, and direct young persons to be instructed 
in the Wisdom of Sirach!, and make no mention of the Wisdom of 
Solomon. If these are thg true and genuine canons of the apostles, 
then the papists are refuted in their opinion of the number of the 
canonical books of the old and new Testaments by the authority of 
the canons of the apostles, If they be not, as it is plain they are 
not, then the synod of Constantinople erred, when it approved them 
as apostolical. Yet these men deny that a general council can err 
in its decrees respecting matters of faith. Let the papists see how 
they will answer this. Certainly this Trullan synod approved the 
canons of the council of Carthage no otherwise than it approved the 
canons of the apostles. But it is manifest, and the papists themselves 
will not deny, that the canons of the apostles are not to be ap- 
proved. Hence we may judge what force and authority is to be 


[6 i.e. The Liber Pontificalis, which goes under his name: see the article 
Damasus (anno 366) in Caye’s H. L. and Pearson, de success. prim. Episc. 
Rom. Diss. 1. c. 4. § 4—6.] 

[7 Annotat. in Platinam. p. 13. Colon. Ib. 1600.] 

[8 Canon. 1. Beveridge, Pandectee, Can. 1. 158. ] 

[9 MakkaBaiwy tpia. C.85. But Cosin (pp.30—1) endeavours to shew that 
the canon in its original state made no mention of any books of Maccabees. 
Cf. Gibbing’s Roman Forgeries, p. 114.] 

[10 Cotelerius, however, found one MS. with the clause “Iovdeié €v, which, 
of course, he was glad enough to have any authority for inserting. ] 

[! pavOdvew ipay rods véous Tiy copiay Tod ToAvpabods Sipax, Can. LXxxv.] 
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allowed to the canons of this council of Constantinople ; and what 
sort of persons the papists are to deal with, who both deny that 
these canons have any legitimate authority, and yet confirm the 
sentence of the council of Carthage by the authority of these very 
canons. Jor so Canus (Lib. um. cap. 9) proves that the authority 
of the council of Carthage, in enumerating these books, is not to be 
despised, because it was approved by the general Trullan synod ; 
yet the same man elsewhere (Lib. v. cap. 6. ad argument. 6.) 
makes light of the authority of these canons, and brings many 
arguments to break it down. 

Fourthly, Gelasius with his council of seventy bishops recites 
but one book of Maccabees}, and one of Esdras. Thus he rejected 
the second book of Maccabees, which is apocryphal, and Nehemiah, 
which is truly canonical. Isidore, too?, confesses that there are 
but two and twenty books found in the Hebrew canon: and that 
their canon is the true one will be proved hereafter. 

Lastly, before they can press us with the authority of councils, 
they should themselves determine whether it is at all in the power 
of any council to determine what book is to be received as canoni- 
cal. For this is doubted amongst the papists, as Canus confesses, 
Libiar.e. 8. 

Let us come now to the minor premiss of the proposed syl- 
logism. We allow that the council of Carthage, and Gelasius 
with his seventy bishops, and Innocent, and Augustine, and Isi- 
dore call these books canonical. But the question is, in what 
sense they called them canonical. Now, we deny that their mean- 
ing was to make these books, of which we now speak, of equal autho- 
rity with those which are canonical in the strict sense; and the 
truth of this we will prove from antiquity, from Augustine, and 
from the papists themselves. 

For, in the first place, if it had been decreed by any public 
judgment of the whole Church, or defined in a general council, 
that these books were to be referred to the true and genuine 
canon of the sacred books, then those who lived in the Church 
after the passing of that sentence and law would by no means have 
dissented from it, or determined otherwise. But they did dissent, 
and that in great numbers; and amongst them some of those 
whom the Church of Rome acknowledges as her own children. 


[1 In Dominica prima mensis Septembris ponunt librum Machabeorum : 
where, however, Ivo reads libros. Decret, P. 1. Dist. xy. ¢. 3.] 
[? Offic. 1. 12.] 
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Therefore, there was no such judgment of the Church publicly 
received. ; 

Secondly, Augustine, in that same place, plainly indicates that 
he did not consider those books of equal authority with the rest. 
For he distinguishes all the books into two classes; some which 
were received by all the churches, and some which were not. 
Then he lays down and prescribes two rules: one, that the 
books which all the churches receive should be preferred to those 
which some do not receive; the other, that those books which 
are received by the greater and more noble churches should be pre- 
ferred to those which are taken into the canon by churches fewer. 
in number and of less authority. It will be best to listen to Augus- 
tine himself, whose words are these (Lib. mu. c. 8. de Doct. 
Christ.)3: ‘‘ Now, with respect to the. canonical scriptures, let him 
follow the authority of the greater number of catholic churches; 
amongst which those indeed are to be found which merited to pos- 
sess the chairs of the apostles, and to receive epistles from them. 
He will hold this, therefore, as a rule in dealing with the canonical 
scriptures, to prefer those which are received by all catholic churches 
to those which only some receive. But, with respect to those 
which are not received by all, he will prefer such as the more 
and more dignified churches receive, to such as are held by fewer 
churches, or churches of less authority.” Then follows immedi- 
ately, ‘“ Now the whole canon of scripture, in which we say that 
this consideration hath place,” &c. 

Hence, then, I draw an easy and ready answer. We, with 
Jerome and many other fathers, deny these books to be canonical. 
Augustine, with some others, calls them canonical. Do, then, these 
fathers differ so widely in opinion? By no means. For Jerome 
takes this word “canonical” in one sense, while Augustine, Innocent, 
and the fathers of Carthage understand it in another. Jerome calls 
only those books canonical, which the church always held for 


[3 In canonicis autem scripturis ecclesiarum catholicarum quam pluri- 
mum auctoritatem sequatur; inter quas sane ille sint, que apostolicas sedes 
habere et nA accipere meruerunt. Tenebit igitur hunc modum in 
scripturis canonicis, ut eas, que ab omnibus accipiuntur ecclesiis catholicis, 
preponat eis quas quedam non accipiunt; in eis vero que non accipiuntur 
ab omnibus, preeponat eas quas plures gravioresque accipiunt eis quas pau- 
ciores minorisque auctoritatis ecclesize tenent...... Totus autem canon 
scripturarum, in quo istam considerationem versandam dicimus, &c. Aug, 
Opp. T. ul. c. 47,48. A.B] 
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canonical; the rest he banishes from the canon, dénies to be ca- 
nonical, and calls apocryphal. But Augustine calls those canon- 
ical which, although they had not the same perfect and certain 
authority as the rest, were wont to be read in the church for the 
edification of the people. Augustine, therefore, takes this name 
in a larger sense than Jerome. But, that Augustine was not so 
minded as to judge the authority of all these books to be equal, is 
manifest from the circumstance that he admonishes the student of 
theology to place a certain difference between the several books, 
to distinguish them into classes, and to prefer some to others. If 
his judgment of them all was the same, as the papists contend, 
such an admonition and direction must appear entirely superfiu- 
ous. Would Augustine, if he held all the books to have an equal 
right to canonicity, have made such a distribution of the books ? 
Would he have preferred some to others? Would he not have 
said that they were all to be received alike? But now, Augustine 
does prefer some to others, and prescribes to all such a rule for 
judging as we have seen. Therefore Augustine did not think that 
they were all of the same account, credit, and authority ; and, con- 
sequently, is in open opposition to the papists. All this is manifest. 
It makes to the same purpose, that this same Augustine (de Civit. 
Dei, Lib. xvu. c. 20.) concedes, that less reliance should be placed 
upon whatever is not found in the canon of the Jews'. Whence it 
may be collected that, when Augustine observed that some books 
were not received by all, or the greatest and most noble churches, 
his remark is to be understood of those books which are not con- 
tained in the Hebrew canon: and such are those which our churches 
exclude from the sacred canon. 

Let it be noted too, that in the council of Carthage, and in the 
epistle of pope Innocent, five books of Solomon are enumerated ; 
whereas it is certain that only three are Solomon’s. So, indeed, 
Augustine himself once thought that the book of Wisdom and 
Ecclesiasticus were Solomon’s, though he afterwards changed (but 
without correcting) that opinion, For in the same place of his 
City of God he thus speaks of those books: ‘“ Learned men haye 
no doubt that they are not Solomon’s®.” This was one error in 
Augustine. Another, and no less one, was supposing that the 
book of Wisdom was written by Jesus the son of Sirach (de 


[! Sed adversus contradictores non tanta firmitate proferuntur que 
scripta non sunt in canone Judeorum.—Aug. Opp. T. vit. 766. A.] 
[? Non autem esse ipsius, non dubitant doctiores,—Ubi supra, 765. ] 
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Doct. Christ. Lib. 1. ¢. 8.); which error he retracts, Retract. Lib. 
u. ¢ 4,3 Yet he allegeth an excuse, which is neither unhandsome 
nor trifling, for attributing five books to Solomon; that “these 
books may be all called Solomon’s, from a certain likeness which 
they bear.” Hence, however, it appears that Augustine was in 
a great mistake when he thought, first, that these two books were 
written by Solomon, and then, that they were written by Jesus 
the son of Sirach. Indeed, Augustine himself testifies that these 
books were by no means received in all churches (De Civit. Dei. 
Lib. xvii. ¢. 20.); where he says that these books were especially 
received as authoritative* by the Western church. To this Wes- 
tern church Augustine and Innocent belonged. For the oriental 
church never allowed to these books such great authority. But 
the mistake of counting Wisdom and Kcclesiasticus amongst the 
books of Solomon, although it is a very gross one, was yet, as 
we read, entertained and received by many. For pope Mar- 
cellinus, in an epistle to Solomon, adduces a testimony from Ec- 
clesiasticus, as from Solomon; and likewise pope Sixtus II. in 
an epistle to Gratus: which shews sufficiently that these persons 
must have thought that Solomon was the author of this book. I 
know, indeed, that these epistles were not really written by Mar- 
cellinus or Sixtus, but are falsely attributed to them: yet. still, 
by whomsoever written, they indicate that this opinion was a com- 
mon error. 

Thirdly, the papists themselves understand and interpret 
Augustine and the rest in the same manner as we do. For so 
many persons after Augustine and after those councils would 
never have denied these books to be canonical, if they had not 
perceived the reasonableness of this interpretation. If then they 
blame our judgment, let them at least lend some credit to their 
own companions and masters. I will bring forward no man of 
light esteem, no mean or obscure doctor, but a distinguished car- 
dinal,—that special pillar of the popish church, Cajetan, who as- 
suredly excelled all our Jesuits in judgment, erudition, and 


[3 In secundo sane: libro (de Doe. Christ.) de auctore libri, quem plures 
yocant Sapientiam Salomonis, quod etiam ipsum, sicut Ecclesiasticum, Jesus 
Sirach scripserit, non ita constare sicut a me dictum est postea didici, et 
omnino probabilius comperi non esse hunc ejus libri auctorem. Ib. T. 1. 
86, 87. D. A.] 

[4 Eos tamen in auctoritatem maxime occidentalis antiquitus recepit ec- 
clesia. Ut supra, 765.] 
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authority. I will recite his words, because they are express and 
should always be in remembrance. ‘Thus, therefore, writes Caje- 
tan at the end of his commentary upon the History of the old 
Testament: “Here,” says he, “ weeclose our commentaries on the 
historical books of the old Testament. For the rest (that is, 
Judith, Tobit, and the books of Maccabees) are counted by St 
Jerome out of the canonical books, and are placed amongst the 
Apocrypha, along with Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, as is plain from 
the Prologus Galeatus. Nor be thou disturbed, like a raw scholar, 
if thou shouldest find any where, either in the sacred councils or 
the sacred doctors, these books reckoned as canonical. For 
the words as well of councils as of doctors are to be reduced to 
the correction of Jerome. Now, according to his judgment, in the 
epistle to the bishops Chromatius and Heliodorus, these books (and 
any other like books in the canon of the bible) are not canonical, 
that is, not in the nature of a rule for confirming matters of 
faith. Yet, they may be called canonical, that is, in the nature 
of a rule for the edification of the faithful, as being received and 
authorised in the canon of the bible for that purpose. By the 
help of this distinction thou mayest see thy way clearly through 
that which Augustine says, and what is written in the provincial 
council of Carthage!.” Thus far Cajetan; in whose words we 
should remark two things. First, that all the statements of coun- 
cils and doctors are to be subjected to the correction of Jerome. 
But Jerome always placed these books in the apocrypha. Secondly, 
that they are called canonical by some councils and Fathers, and 
customarily received in the canon of the bible, because they pro- 
pose a certain rule of morals. There are, therefore, two kinds 


[} Hoc in loco terminamus commentaria librorum historialium yeteris 
Testamenti. Nam reliqui (videlicet Judith, Tobie, et Machabzorum libri) a 
Divo Hieronymo extra Canonicos libros supputantur, et inter Apocrypha 
locantur cum Sapientia et Ecclesiastico, ut patet in prologo Galeato. Nec 
turberis novitie, si alicubi reperies libros istos inter canonicos supputari, vel 
in sacris Conciliis vel in sacris Doctoribus. Nam ad Hieronymi limam redu- 
cenda sunt tam verba Conciliorum quam Doctorum, et juxta illius sententiam 
ad Chromatium et Heliodorum episcopos libri isti (et si qui alii sunt in Ca- 
none Bibliz similes) non sunt canonici, id est, non sunt regulares ad firman- 
dum ea que sunt fidei: possunt tamen dici canonici, id est regulares ad edi- 
ficationem fidelium, utpote in Canone Bibliz ad hoc recepti et auctorati. 
Cum hac distinctione discernere poteris dicta Augustini, et scripta in Pro- 
vinciali Concilio Carthaginensi. In ult. C. Esther, ad fin.] 
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of canonical books: for some contain the rule both of morals 
and of faith; and these are, and are called, truly and properly 
canonical: from others no rule, but only of morals, should be 
sought, And these, although they are improperly called canonical, 
are in truth apocryphal, because weak and unfit for the confirma- 
tion of faith, We may use, if we please, the same distinction 
which I perceive some papists themselves to have used, as Sixtus 
Senensis (Bibliothec, Lib. 1.), and Stapleton (Princip. Fid. Doctrin. 
Lib. 1x. ¢. 6), who call some books Proto-canonical, and others 
Deutero-canonical. The proto-canonical are those which are counted 
in the legitimate and genuine canon, i.e. of the Hebrews. These 
Jerome’s accurate judgment hath approved; these our churches 
acknowledge as truly canonical. The Deutero-canonical are they 
which, although they be sometimes called canonical in the sense 
just now explained, are yet in reality apocryphal, because they do 
not contain the combined rule of faith and morals*. The papists 
are greatly incensed against their partner Cajetan, on account of 
this most solid sentence; and some even vituperate him. Canus 
says, that he was deceived by the novelties of Erasmus. Let us 
leave them to fight with their own men. This is certain, that 
there never was a papist of more learning and authority than 
Cajetan, whom the pope sent into Germany to oppose Luther. This 
testimony should be a weighty one against them. Let them shake 
it off as they best can: and yet they never can shake it off, since 
it is confirmed by solid reason. 

Thus we have seen how weak their argument is. They have none 
better: for they have none other. Now, since we have answered 
them, we will proceed to the confirmation of our own cause. 


CHAPTER V. 


WHEREIN REASONS ARE ALLEGED AGAINST THE BOOKS OF THE 
SECOND KIND. 


I FrorM thé first argument thus: These books, concerning which 
we contend, were not written by prophets: therefore they are 
not canonical. The entire syllogism is this, All canonical books 
of the old Testament were written by prophets: none of these 


[2 A difference of authority is owned also by Lamy. App. Bibl. L. m1. ¢. 5. 
p. 333. Lugd. 1723; and Jahn, Einleitung ind. A. T. Vol. 1. p. 141.] 
4. 
[ WHITAKER. | 
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books was written by any prophet: therefore none of these books 
is canonical. The parts of this syllogism must be confirmed. 

The major rests upon plain testimonies of scripture. Peter calls 
the scripture of the old Testament, “The prophetic word,” 2 Pet.i.19, 
(for it is evident from Luke iii. 4, that Aoryos means scripture,) 
and “prophecy,” ibid. ver. 20. Paul calls it, “the scriptures of 
the prophets.” Rom. xvi. 26. Zacharias the priest says, “ As he 
spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, which have been since 
the world began.” Luke i. 70. Where he means that God had 
spoken in the prophetic scriptures. So Abraham says to the 
luxurious man, “ They have Moses and the prophets,” that is, the 
books of scripture. Luke xviii. 39. And elsewhere Luke says: 
“Beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto 
them in all the scriptures the things concerning himself.” Luke 
xxiv. 27; so Rom. i. 2. Here we see that all the scriptures are 
found in the books of Moses and the prophets. The apostle to 
the Hebrews says: “God spake in divers manners by the pro- 
phets.” Heb. i. 1. Therefore the prophets were all those by whom 
God spake to His people. And to this refers also the assertion of 
the apostle, that the Church is built “upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets.” Eph. ii. 20. This foundation denotes the 
doctrine of the scriptures, promulgated by the prophets and apos- 
tles. Christ says: “ All things must be fulfilled which are written 
in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms, con- 
cerning me:”’ and then follows immediately, “Then opened he 
their understanding, that they might understand the scriptures.” 
Luke xxiv. 44, 45. Paul asks king Agrippa, “ Believest thou the 
prophets ?”_that is, the scriptures. Acts xxvi. 27. And when 
he dealt with the Jews at Rome, he tried to convince them “ out 
of the law of Moses and the prophets.” Acts xxviii. 23. 

From these testimonies we collect that the assertion in the 
major is most true;—that the whole scripture of the old Testa- 
ment was written and promulgated by prophets. And there are 
many other similar passages from which it may be concluded, that 
there is no part of the old Testament which did not proceed from 
some prophet. But we must remark, that the entire old canonical 
Scripture is sometimes signified by the name of the prophets, some- 
times of Moses and the prophets, sometimes of Moses, the prophets, 
and the Psalms. So Augustine, in his discourse against Cresconius 
the grammarian: “ Not without cause was the canon of the church 
framed with so salutary a vigilance, that certain books of the pro- 
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phets and apostles should belong to it!’ Lib. m, cap. 31. And in 
another place: “ Let them shew us their church, not in the rumours 
of the Africans, but in the injunction of the law, in the predictions 
of the prophets, in the songs of the Psalms; that is, in all the 
canonical authorities of the sacred books?.” De Unit. Eccles. c. 16, 
And elsewhere: “Read this in the law, in the prophets, in the 
Psalms.” We have said enough in confirmation of the major; let 
us now proceed to the minor. 

That these books, against which we are disputing, were not 
written, or set forth to the church, by prophets, is exceedingly, 
clear and certain. For, in the first place, all confess that Malachi 
was the last prophet of the Jews, between whom and John the 
Baptist no prophet whatever intervened. But most of the authors 
of these books undoubtedly lived after Malachi. This is manifest. 
in the case of the writers of Ecclesiasticus and the Maccabees; and 
even our adversaries themselves are not able to deny it. Besides, 
those books were not written in the prophetic tongue, which was 
the language of Canaan and the proper language of the church. 
But if prophets, who were the teachers and masters of the Israel- 
itish church, had written those books, they would have used, in 
writing them, their native and prophetic language, not a language 
foreign and unknown to the church; which no right-minded person 
will deny. Now that most of them were written not in Hebrew 
but in Greek, the Fathers affirm, and the papists concede, and the 
thing itself proves fully: concerning the rest, we shall see in the 
sequel. Finally, if these books had been written by prophets, then 
Christ would have used them as his witnesses. But neither Christ 
nor his apostles ever made any use of their testimony. This is 
what Augustine says of the books of Maccabees: “The Jews do 
not esteem this scripture as the Law and the Prophets, to which the 
Lord bears testimony as his witnesses‘.” (Contra Gaudent. Epist. 


[1 Neque enim sine causa tam salubri vigilantia canon ecclesiasticus con- 
stitutus est, ad quem certi prophetarum et apostolorum libri pertineant. 
Aug. Opp. T. 1x. 668, 669. D. a.] 

[2 Ecclesiam suam demonstrent, si possunt, non in sermonibus et rumori- 
bus Afrorum, non in conciliis episcoporum suorum,...sed in preescripto 
Legis, in Prophetarum preedictis, in Psalmorum cantibus... hoc est, in omni- 
bus canonicis sanctorum librorum auctoritatibus. Ibid. 585. .] 

[3 Lege hoc mihi de Propheta, lege de Psalmo, recita de Lege. August. 
de Pastoribus, c. 14.] 

[4 Et hanc quidem scripturam, que appellatur Machabzorum, non habent 
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Lib. 1. cap. 23.) Christ bears no testimony to these books as his 
witnesses. Therefore they are not sufficient or fully credible wit- 
nesses of Christ. But this they would be if they were prophetic. 
For all the canonical and prophetic scriptures testify of Christ ; 
and to them as his witnesses Christ bears distinguished testimony, 
when he says, “ Search the scriptures,” and when he cites so many 
testimonies from those books. So Jerome!: ‘*We must have 
recourse to the Hebrews, from whose text both the Lord speaks, 
and his disciples choose their examples.” But that these books 
are not prophetical, we shall hereafter prove still more clearly. 

The second argument. These books were not received by the 
church of the Israelites; therefore they are not canonical. The syl- 
logism may be framed thus: The ancient church of the Hebrews re- 
ceived and approved all the books of the old Testament. That church 
did not receive these books; therefore they are not canonical. 

The major proposition is certain, and may be easily demon- 
strated. For, first, if that church had rejected a part of the Lord’s 
Testament,—especially so large a part,—she would have been 
guilty of the highest crime and sacrilege, and would have been 
charged with it by Christ or his apostles. For, since the Jews 
were blamed for putting wrong senses upon the scripture, they 
would never have escaped still greater and sterner reprehension, if 
they had taken away the scripture; forasmuch as it is much more 
wicked and impious to take away books of scripture than to inter- 
pret them ill in certain passages. But neither Christ, nor his 
apostles, nor any others, ever accused the Jews of mutilating or 
tearing to pieces their canon of the sacred books. Nay, the an- 
cient Israelitish church both received all the canonical books, and 
preserved them with the greatest care and faithfulness. On which 
point read what Josephus writes, in Eusebius, Lib. mz. cap. 10%. 
This is also confirmed by the authority of scripture itself. For 
the apostle says, that to the Jews were committed and delivered in 
charge the oracles of God,—that is, the scriptures. Rom. iii. 2. 
Whence we learn, that the excellent treasure of the sacred scripture 
was deposited by God with the church of the Jews, and by it 
received and guarded: which diligence and fidelity of the Jews, 


Judei sicut Legem et Prophetas et Psalmos, quibus Dominus testimonium 
perhibet ut testibus suis (Lib. 1. §. 38.) Aug. Opp. T. 1x. 1006. c.] 

(! Ad Hebreeos revertendum, unde et Dominus loquitur, et discipuli ex- 
empla preesumunt. Procem. in Paralip. ] 

[? Contra Apion. L. 1. ¢. 8. Wide infra.] 
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in preserving the sacred books, Augustine (Ep. 3, and 59.) and all 
the other Fathers celebrate. Besides, if so many canonical books 
had been (not only not received, but) rejected by the ancient 
church of the Jews, it would follow that many canonical books were 
never received by any church: for before Christ there was no 
other church but that of the Jews. If then we grant that that 
church, which was the whole and sole church at that particular 
time, could have rejected canonical books, then it is evident that 
the church may err, which the papists will not be willing to allow. 
Yet is it not a great error, not only not to acknowledge and receive 
sacred books, but to repudiate and eject them from the canon of 
the inspired writings? But the whole Jewish church rejected these 
books: which was our assumption in the minor, and may be con- 
firmed by the confession of all the fathers, and even of the papists 
themselves. For every one understands that these books were 
never received into the Hebrew canon. 

As to Bellarmine’s pretence (Lib. 1. cap. 10), that these books 
have the testimony of the apostolic church, and that the apostles 
declared these books canonical, whence does its truth appear ? The 
apostles never cite testimonies from these books, nor can anything 
be adduced to shew that any authority was attributed to them 
by the apostles. Indeed when Cajetan affirmed, in his commen- 
tary on 1 Cor. xii., that only to be sacred and divine scripture 
which the apostles either wrote or approved, he was blamed by 
Catharinus (Annot. Lib. 1.) on that account; and Catharinus lays 
it down in that place, that the church receives certain books as 
canonical which certainly were neither written nor approved by the 
apostles. The allegation of Canus, that these books were neither 
received nor rejected*, is merely ridiculous. For, surely, if the 
Jews did not receive these books, what else was this but rejecting 
them utterly? He who does not receive God rejects him: so 
not to receive the word of God, is to refuse and reject it. “He 
that is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with 
me scattereth.” Luke xi. 23. Besides, how could that church 
either receive or rather not reject books written in a foreign tongue ? 

The sum of both arguments is this: These books are not 
written by prophets, nor received by the Israclitish church. There- 
fore they are not canonical. 

The third argument. Certain things may be found in these 


[3 Negamus hos libros a synagoga esse rejectos. Aliud est enim non reci- 
pere, aliud vero rejicere.—Melch. Cani Loc. Theol. Lib. 11. cap. xi. p. 45 a. 
Colon. Agrip. 1585. ] 
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books which prove them not to be canonical. This argument is 
very strong, as derived from the nature and genius of the books 
themselves: and the conclusion will appear with fuller evidence in 
the sequel of this discourse, when we come to the particular ex- 
amination of the several books; whence it will be sufficiently mani- 
fest that none of those now called in question have any just claims 
to be considered as canonical. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WHEREIN THE TRUTH OF OUR CAUSE JIS ILLUSTRATED BY OTHER 
TESTIMONIES, 


Last Ly, it is clear from the testimonies of councils, fathers and 
writers, that these books deserve no place in the true canon of 
scripture. Which argument, though it be merely human, yet may 
have force against them who themselves use no other in this cause. 

The synod of Laodicea (c. 59!) forbids the reading of any 
non-canonical books in the church, and allows only “the canonical 
books of the old and new Testament” to be used for that purpose. 
Then those are enumerated as canonical, which our churches re- 
ceive; not Tobit, nor Judith, nor the rest. There is, indeed, a 
clear error in this council. For Baruch is coupled with Jeremiah, 
(which former perhaps they thought to be a part of the latter,) and 
the epistles of the prophet Jeremiah are mentioned?, whereas there 
is but one epistle of Jeremiah in the book of Baruch :—unless, 
perhaps, there may here be a fault in the Greek book, since 
these words are omitted in the Latin. There is another error 
with respect to the Apocalypse, which these fathers have not 
placed in the catalogue of the books of the new Testament. And 
it is certain that many in the church doubted for a long time con- 
cerning that book’, However, in the judgment of those fathers, 

[1 dre od Set iSi@rixods yradpods AéyerOar ev TH exxAnoia, odd€ dxavdnora 


BiBXia, GAA pdva Ta KavortKa Tis Kawijs Kal madatas diabjxns. Mansi, T. wu. 
p. 574.] 

[2 "Iepepias, Bapody, Opfivor kal émucrodai. Can. 60. ibid.] 

[3 It is to be observed that Canon 60 professes only to give a list of those 
books éca det dvaywdoxerOai—i. e. in the Church. Hence Cosin (Hist. of the 
Canon, p. 60.) supposes the Apocalypse to be left out, not as uncanonical, 
but as unfit for popular instruction on account of its mysterious obscurity ; 
for which reason, he observes, it is omiitted likewise in the Calendar of Lessons 
read in the Church of England, though received in our Canon. ] 
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these books of the old Testament, Tobit, Judith, Ecclesiasticus, 
Wisdom, and the two books of Maccabees, are not canonical. We 
form the same judgment of those books. The papists object, that 
the canon of scripture was not then settled; consequently, that 
they might leave these books out of the canon of scripture, but we 
cannot claim a similar right after this canon of scripture hath been 
defined by the church. But this is too ridiculous. For who can, 
without great impudence, maintain that there was no certain canon 
even of the old Testament for four hundred years after Christ; 
until, forsooth, the time of the council of Carthage? Was the 
church so long ignorant what books pertained unto the canon of 
scripture? <A pretence at once false and impious! On the con- 
trary, the fathers who lived before that council testify that they 
very well knew and understood what books were divine and canoni- 
eal, as shall presently appear. Besides, that council of Carthage 
could not determine anything about the canon of scripture, so as 
to bind the whole church, since it was only a provincial one. 

But (it will be said) the universal Trullan synod determined 
that these books should be received into the canon, and defined 
this matter by its authority. If we ask, how we are to under- 
stand that this is so? they answer, from its approving the acts of 
the council of Carthage. But that is not enough to make this a 
clear case. For (besides that we have already sufficiently obviated 
the force of this argument), in the first place, the Trullan synod 
does, in the very same place and canon, approve also the acts of 
the council of Laodicea. If that canon, therefore, of the Trullan 
synod be genuine, the Laodicene and Carthaginian decrees con- 
cerning the canonical books do not contradict each other. Conse- 
quently, although these books be called in a certain sense canonical 
by the council of Carthage, yet they are in strictness wncano- 
nical, as they are pronounced to be by the council of Laodicea. 
But if the judgments of these councils be contradictory, the Trul- 
lan synod failed in prudence when it approved the.acts of both. 

Secondly, the Trullan synod was held six hundred years after 
Christ. Now, was the canon of scripture unknown, or uncertain, 
or unapproved for so many ages? Who in his right senses would 
choose to affirm this ? 

Thirdly, the later church did not judge that the canon of 
scripture was in this way determined and defined by these councils ; 
which may easily be understood from the testimonies of those 
writers who flourished in the church after those councils, as you 
shall hear presently. First of all, therefore, I will adduce the 
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testimonies of the ancient fathers, then of the later, from which 
the constant judgment of the church concerning these books may 
be recognised. And although it may be somewhat tedious to go 
through them all, yet this so great multitude of witnesses must needs 
possess the greater authority in proportion to their numbers. 

Melito of Sardis, as Eusebius tells us, (Lib. rv. cap. 26) testifies 
that he went into the East}, and learned with exact accuracy all the 
books of the old Testament. He, therefore, considered the matter 
by no means doubtful; which would have been impossible without 
a fully ascertained knowledge of the canon. Now this Melito, who 
took so much pains in determining these books, recites precisely 
the same books of the old Testament as we do, with the single ex- 
ception of the book of Wisdom. There are some, indeed, who think 
that this Wisdom of Solomon, which Melito mentions, is the book 
of Proverbs itself: but I do not agree with them®, for no cause can 
be given why the same book should be twice named. But though 
he might have mistaken in one book, he could not have mistaken 
in all, especially when using such diligence as he professes himself 
to have used. The error arose from the circumstance, that this 
book was in the hands of many, and was more read and had in 
greater esteem than the rest. Indeed, I acknowledge that of all 
Apocryphal books most respect was always exhibited towards this 
one: and this is the reason why Augustine seems to defend its 
authority’ (Lib. de Preed. Sanct. ec. 14); from which defence it is 
evident that this book was publicly read in the church, and that 
the church thought very honourably of its character. 


[1 dvehOdv ody eis tiv dvatoAjv... Kal axpi8ds pabdy ra This madras dia- 
Onkns BiBdia, x. r.X. p. 403. T. 1. ed. Heinichen. Lips. 1827.] 

[? The clause in question is Hapoipia: 7) cai Sodia, or, according to Stephens, 
7 Sopia; and the question, whether we should not rather read 7 or 7. 7 is 
the reading of six MSS. confirmed by Nicephorus and Rufinus (who trans- 
lates quee et Sapientia), and adopted by Valesius. Stroth and Heinichen agree 
with Whitaker in preferring 7, in which I think them undoubtedly wrong, 
because when the title of a book is given in an index or catalogue, the article 
is hardly ever prefixed, and in this catalogue in particular never. In reply 
to Whitaker’s objection, I suppose it is sufficient to say that the Book of 
Proverbs is twice named, because it had two names. “ Certe,” says Valesius, 
“veteres pcene omnes proverbia Salomonis Sapientiam vocabant, interdum 
et Sapientiam panareton.” Of, Euseb. H. E. rv. 22.] 

[3 Quee cum ita sint, non debuit repudiari sententia libri Sapientiz, qui 
meruit in ecclesia Christi de gradu lectorum ecclesiz Christi tam longa an- 
nositate recitari; et ab omnibus Christianis, ab episcopis usque ad extremos 
laicos fideles, poenitentes, catechumenos, cum yeneratione divine auctoritatis 
audiri.—Aug. Opp. T. x. 1370, ‘c.] 
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Origen (in Eusebius, Lib. v1. c. 25) enumerates the same books 
as are acknowledged by our churches to be canonical, and says, 
that the testamentary books of the old Testament are two and 
twenty, according to the number of the Hebrew alphabet*. And 
many others after him have made the same remark. Now, if the 
canonical books agree in number with the Hebrew letters, as these 
fathers determine, then it is certain that no place is left in the 
sacred canon for those books concerning which we now dispute ; 
otherwise there would be more canonical books than Hebrew letters. 
But those books which we concede to be truly canonical correspond 
by a fixed proportion and number to the elements of the Hebrew 
alphabet. 

Athanasius says, in his Synopsis: “Our whole scripture is 
divinely inspired, and hath books not infinite in number, but finite, 
and comprehended in a certain canon.” There was, therefore, at 
that time a fixed canon of scripture. He subjoins: “Now these are 
the books of the old Testament.” Then he enumerates ours, and 
no others, and concludes: “The canonical books of the old testa- 
ment are two and twenty, equal in number to the Hebrew letters.” 
But, in the meanwhile, what did he determine concerning the rest ? 
Why, he plainly affirms them to be uncanonical. For thus he 
proceeds: “ But, besides these, there are also other non-canonical 
books of the old Testament, which are only read to the catechu- 
mens.” Then he names the Wisdom of Solomon, the Wisdom of 
Sirach, the fragments of Esther, Judith, Tobit. “These,” says he, 
‘are the non-canonical books of the old Testament®.” For Athana- 
sius makes no account of the books of Maccabees. He does not 
mention Esther in the catalogue, but afterwards remarks, that this 
book belongs to another volume ;—perhaps to Ezra, by whom 
Isidore and others say that book was written. And some fathers, 
when enumerating the books of scripture, do not mention this by 
name, either because they thought it part of some other book, or 
esteemed it apocryphal on account of those apocryphal additions of 
certain chapters. 


[4 od« dyvonréov & elvar ras évduaOyxovs BiBdovs, ds ‘EBpaiot mapadiddacu,, 
Svo Kat ekoot, dcos 6 apiOucs Td map avrois cToLxelay eariv. | 

[5 maca ypad) joy Xpiotiavdy Cedrvevotds éotw, ovk adpiata Se, adda 
HadAov wpiopeva Kal Kexavoiopéva exer Ta BiBAia. Kal €ore ths pev maracas 
OvaOnkns TadTa...... extos O€ rovtay eiol mahw érepa BiBdia THs ad’rhs makatas 
Scabnkns, ov KavovrCopeva prev, avaywookdpeva Sé pdvov Tots Karnxoupéevols.,.. 
Tooaira Kal Ta py) Kavov.opeva.—Athanas. Opp. ii. 126, sqq. ed. Bened.—The 
Synopsis is the work of an uncertain author, falsely ascribed to Athanasius. ] 
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Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, speaks thus in the Prologue to his 
Exposition of the Psalms: “The law of the old Testament is con- 
sidered as divided into twenty-two books, so as to correspond with 
the number of the letters!” By the term “the Law” he denotes 
the whole scripture of the old Testament. 

Nazianzen, in his verses on the genuine books of sacred scrip- 
ture, fixes the same number of the books of the old Testament. 
These are the lines of Nazianzen, in which he declares that he 
counts twenty-two books in the canon,—that is, so many in number 
as the Hebrew letters: 


‘Apxatous pev €Onxa dv0 kal etkoor BiSXovs, 
Tois rév ‘EBpaiav ypappaow avribérovs?. 
He omits mentioning Esther; the reason of which we have before 
explained. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, in his fourth catechetical discourse, hath 
written many prudent and pious directions upon this matter. ‘“ Do 
thou,” says he, “learn carefully from the church what are the 
books of the old Testament. Read the divine scriptures, the two 
and twenty books.” Thus he shews that there were no more than 
twenty-two divine books. Then he enumerates the same books as 
are received by us for canonical, save that he includes in that 
number the book of Baruch, because he took it (though wrongly, 
as we shall prove anon) for a part of the book of Jeremiah. Now 
if any shall affirm that nevertheless there are other canonical books 
besides these, Cyril will refute him with this splendid objurgation : 
[loAv cov ppovipwrepor Noav ot amdcToAo Kal ot apxatot emi- 
oKOTOL, Ol THY ExkANolas TpooTarat, ol TavTas mapacovTes. As 
if he had said, “ Who art thou, that thou shouldest make these 
books canonical? The apostles, the ancient bishops, the governors 
of the church, were much wiser than thou art, who have com- 
mended these books alone to us as canonical, and no others.” 
What now becomes of those who say, that these books were ap- 
proved by the apostles and the apostolic churches ? 

Epiphanius (Her. vi. contra Epicureos*) counts twenty-seven 


[} Lex veteris Testamenti in viginti duos libros deputatur, ut cum litera- 
rum numero convenirent. He adds, however: Quibusdam autem visum 
est, additis Tobia et Judith, viginti quatuor libros secundum numerum Gre- 
carum literarum connumerare. | 

[2 Carm. xxxi. L. 28. p. 98. T. mu. Opp. Nazianz. Colon. 1690.] 

[3 BrAopabds eriyyabt mapa tis éxkAnolas rota pév eiow ai rhs madaas dia- 
OyKns BiBdXo.... dvayivwoke Tas Oeias ypapas, ras eikoor S00 BiBXous Tis madatas 
diaOjxns.—Cyril. Hierosol. Catech. tv. 33. p. 67. ed. Tuttei.] 

{* Opp. i. p. 19. ed. Petavii.] 
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books of the old Testament, which he says were delivered by God 
to the Jews; or rather, as he subjoins, twenty-two: ws ta map’ 
auTors oTOLYELA THDV ‘EBpaixav rypauuatov aptOuoumevar. For 
so he determines that the genuine books of the old Testament are 
equal in number to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. But some 
books (as Epiphanius says) are doubled. Hence arises that variety 
in the sum; being counted when doubled, twenty-two, and, taking 
each book severally, twenty-seven. Then he adds, “There are 
also two other books which are doubtful,—the Wisdom of Sirach 
and that of Solomon, besides some others which are apocryphal®.” 
He calls some dubious, some merely apocryphal. The same author 
writes, in his book of Weights and Measures®, that the Jews sent 
to king Ptolemy twenty-two books transcribed in golden letters, 
which he enumerates in a previous passage; although Josephus, in 
the beginning of his Antiquities, relates that only the five books 
of Moses were sent’. In this place he writes thus of those two 
books, the Wisdom of Solomon and of Sirach, which he had in the 
former citation called dubious: “They are indeed useful books, 
but are not included in the canon, and were not deposited in the 
ark of the covenant®.” Which is as much as to say plainly, that 
they are not to be counted canonical. 

Ruffinus, in his Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, says, that 
he intends to designate the volumes of the old and new Testaments, 
which are believed to have been inspired by the Holy Ghost him- 
self; and then he enumerates our books in both Testaments, sub- 
joing: ‘But it should be known that there are other books 
also, which were called by the ancients not canonical but ecclesiasti- 
cal, the Wisdom of Solomon and of Sirach, the book of Tobit, Judith, 
Maccabees. These,” says he, “they would have to be read in 
churches, but that nothing should be advanced from them for con- 
firming the authority of faith®”’ The papist Pamelius praises this 


[5 eict S€ kat Grar S00 BiBo wap’ adrois ev dupr€kr@, 7 copia Tov Sipax, 
Kal 1} TOO Sodopavros, xapis Gry twa BiBriwv evaroxpipaor. Ib. c.] 

[6 Opp. ii. p. 100. De Pond. et Mens. cc. 22, 23. ] 

[7 attra pdva rd Tod vdpov mapédocav of reppbevres emi tiv eénynow els 
’AreEdvSpecav. Procem. §. 3, p. 3. ed. Havercamp. ] 

[8 xpnotpor pév ctor Kai @pEAipor, GAN eis apiOudy pyrdv od« avaéepovras, 
dud b€ ev rh Aapady avereOnoay, obre ev Th THs SiaOyKns KiBotd. Ib. p. 162. 
The passage is corrupt, and should probably be read—6. odd€ ev rH ris 
Siadnkns KuBore TO Apdy [JN] avereOyoav. ] 

[2 Sciendum tamen est, quod et alii libri sunt, qui non canonici, sed eccle- 
siastici a majoribus appellati sunt: ut est Sapientia Salomonis, et alia Sa- 
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book, but blames this single passage in it; which yet did not deserve 
reprehension, since it is both true and accordant with innumerable 
judgments of the ancient fathers. He would not even have praised 
it, if he had not seen it praised by many, who yet are far from 
blaming that in it which he disapproves. That exposition was 
really made by Ruffinus, though it was attributed to Cyprian. 

I come now to Jerome, who most plainly of all rejects these 
books from the canon, and argues strenuously against their canoni- 
cal authority, and shews himself a most vehement adversary of 
these books. It would be tedious to review all his testimonies. 
In the Prologus Galeatus to Paulinus, “ As,” says he, “there are 
two and twenty letters, so there are counted two and twenty 
books.” Then he adds: “This Prologue to the scriptures may 
serve as a sort of helmed head-piece for all the books which we 
have translated from the Hebrew into Latin, to let us know that 
whatever is out of these is to be placed amongst the Apocrypha. 
Therefore the Wisdom of Solomon, and Jesus, and Judith, and 
Tobit, are not in the canon!.” Testimonies of the same sort occur 
everywhere in his books. 

Gregory the Great, in his Commentaries on Job (Lib. xrx. 
cap. 16), expressly writes that the books of Maccabees are not 
canonical?; and there is no doubt that he thought the same of 
the other books also. 

To these authorities of the ancient fathers, I will subjoin the 
testimony of Josephus, which exactly agrees with them, as it lies 
in his first book against Apion the grammarian, and is transcribed 
by Eusebius in the tenth chapter of the third book of his Eccle- 


pientia, que dicitur Filii Sirach...Ejusdem ordinis est libellus Tobi et 
Judith et Maccabzeorum libri... .. Que omnia legi quidem in ecclesiis yolue- 
runt, non tamen proferri ad auctoritatem ex his fidei confirmandam,.—Ex- 
posit. in Symb. Apost. in Append. ad Cyprian. ed. Fell. p. 26.] 

[1 Quomodo igitur xxm elementa sunt... ita xxi volumina supputantur. 
... Hic prologus scripturarum quasi galeatum principium omnibus libris, 
quos de Hebreo vertimus in Latinum, conyenire potest, ut scire valeamus, 
quicquid extra hos est inter Apocrypha esse ponendum. Igitur Sapientia 
que vulgo Salomonis inscribitur, et Jesu filii Sirach liber, et Judith et 
Tobias et Pastor non sunt in canone.—The prologues of Jerome, being to be 
found in every common copy of the Vulgate and in a thousand other shapes, 
are not generally referred to by the page in these notes. ] 

[2 De qua re non inordinate agimus, si ex libris, licet non canonicis, tamen 
ad edificationem ecclesiz editis, testimonium proferamus. p. 622. A. B. 
Paris. 1705.] . 
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siastical History: ‘We have not innumerable books, inconsistent 
and conflicting with each other; but two and ‘twenty books alone, 
containing the series of our whole history, and justly deemed 
worthy of the highest credit. Of these, five are by Moses; em- 
bracing the laws, and delivering down a narrative from the origin 
of the human race until his own death; which is a period of nearly 
three thousand years. From the death of Moses to the reign of 
Artaxerxes, who succeeded Xerxes as king of Persia, the prophets 
after Moses have written accounts of the events of their own 
times in thirteen books. The remaining four contain hymns to 
God and moral admonitions to man. It is true, that from the time 
of Artaxerxes to our own particular accounts have been written of 
the various events in our history: but these latter have not been 
deemed worthy of the same credit, because the succession of the 
prophets has not been regularly and exactly maintained in that 
interyal?,” 

Assuredly it is plain enough from this testimony of Josephus, 
what was the judgment of the Israelitish church concerning these 
books; and the testimonies which have been alleged from so many 
fathers, distinguished both by antiquity and sanctity, evince with 
the highest certainty that the opinion of the Christian church also 
could not have been different. 

Hitherto, therefore, we have proved by the clearest testimonies 
of the fathers that these books, about which we contend, are not 
canonical, but apocryphal; for so they are expressly called. There- 
fore these fathers plainly agree with us, and confirm our sentiments 
by their suffrages. 

But perhaps the papists may have an answer to allege sufli- 


[3 ob yap prupiddes BiBAiwv ciot rap’ jpiv, dovupdvey Kal paxopévev: dvo 
O€ pdva mpds Tots etkoor BiBdia, Tod mavTos éxovra xpdvou Thy avaypapny, Ta 
Sixalws Ocia memuorevpéva. Kal rovtay mévte pév eote Ta Mavoéws, a rovs Te 
vdpous mepiéxet, Kal THY Tis avOpwroyovias mapadoow péxpt THs avTov TeheuTis. 
Odros 6 xpdvos drodelmer TpirxiAlwy ddrtyov érdv. "Amd dé Tis Mwvoéws Tedev- 
Tis péxpe ths ’Apra&épEov tod pera Hépnv Uepodyv Baowhéws apxijs, of pera 
Movofv mpopirat jra kat avrods mpaxdévra ovvéypayay €v rpiol Kal déxa Pu- 
Brio. Ai de 8a réccapes Dpvovs eis Tov Gedy kal Trois dvOpdros broOjKas 
rod Biov meptexovow. Amd S€ Aprakép£ou péxpe Tov Ka@ nuas xpdvov yéyparrat 
pev exaora: trictews S€ odx potas HElwrac Tois mpd adbrav Sia 76 pH yever Oat THY 
rév mpopnrav akpi8h Siadoxnv. Afdrov & eorly epyp mas tpeis ois ibtots 
ypdppact memiorevKapev* TorovTou yap aidvos On mapaxnkdros, ov're mpoabeivai 
ris ovdev, ovre ahedeiv adtay, ove perabcivas rerdApnkev, kT. A. Contra 


Apion. L. 1. ¢. 8.] 
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cient to shew that these testimonies avail us nothing. Indeed I will 
not dissemble their answer, nor conceal any thing from you that I 
know. Well then, in order to break the force of these testimonies 
and overturn our argument, some of them bring two objections : 
the first, that these fathers spoke of the Jewish, not of the Christian 
canon: the second, that the canon was not yet fixed; wherefore 
those fathers are not to be blamed for determining otherwise con- 
cerning the canon than the church afterwards defined, while we, 
nevertheless, are precluded from a similar liberty. Let us briefly 
obviate both objections. 

First of all, these fathers whom I have cited do speak of the 
canon of Christians, as any one who looks at their words themselves 
will readily perceive. The synod of Laodicea prescribes what 
books should be read as canonical in the churches. Melito declares 
that he had taken pains to find out what books should be received ; 
and this he did surely not for the sake of the Jews, but for his 
own. Athanasius says that those books which he calls uncanonical 
were wont to be read only to the catechumens. Now the catechu- 
mens were Christian catechumens. Cyril forbids the reading of 
those books which he calls apocryphal, and says that the apostles 
and old bishops and masters of the church had taken no other 
books into the canon than those which are received by us. Who 
does not see that he is speaking of the Christian canon? Although 
perhaps Cyril was too vehement in forbidding these books to be 
even read: for the other fathers, although they determine them 
to be apocryphal, yet permit their perusal. Ruffinus says, that 
those only which our churches also receive were received into the 
canon by the ancients (who doubtless were Christians), but that the 
rest were called by those same ancients, not canonical, but eccle- 
siastical. So Jerome, writing to Paulinus a Christian bishop, 
makes none others canonical than we do, and briefly describes the 
contents of these books, and of no others. Therefore he acknow- 
ledged no other canon of the sacred books than we do now. In 
his preface to the books of Chronicles he writes in these plain 
words: “The church knows nothing of apocryphal writings; we 
must therefore have recourse to the Hebrews, from whose text the 
Lord speaks, and his disciples choose their examples!” “ What is 
not extant with them is to be flung away from us?,” says Jerome, 

[1 Apocrypha nescit ecclesia: ad Hebreos igitur revertendum, unde et 


Dominus loquitur et discipuli exempla preesumunt. | 
{2 Que non habentur apud illos, procul abjicienda sunt. ] 
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in his preface to Ezra and Nehemiah. And elsewhere, in his pre- 
face to the books of Solomon, he hath these words: “ As therefore 
the church, while it reads Judith and Tobit and the books of Mac- 
cabees, yet receives them not amongst the canonical scriptures; so 
she may read these two volumes also [the Wisdom of Solomon and 
Sirach] for the edification of the people, not for confirming the 
authority of articles of faith®” Plainly Jerome speaks of the 
Christian church, and determines that the canon of the old Testa- 
ment is no other with Christians than it was with the Hebrews. 
They are absurd, therefore, who imagine a double canon. Again, 
in his first book against the Pelagians, he blames a heretic for 
citing testimonies from the Apocrypha, when proposing to prove 
something about the kingdom of heaven. 

In the next place, whereas they say that the canon of scrip- 
ture was not then fixed, it is but fair that they should speak out, 
and teach us when afterwards it was fixed. If it be said, in the 
council of Florence or of Trent, these are but modern; and, I am 
very sure, they will not affirm that it was fixed so late. If in the 
council of Carthage, that council of Carthage was not general. If 
in the Trullan, those canons are censurable in many respects, even 
in the opinion of the papists themselves, as we have shewn clearly 
above. Will they concede then, either that there was no definite 
canon of scripture for six hundred years after Christ, or that these 
books were not received into the canon for so many ages? This in- 
deed would be sufficient to overturn the authority of the books. Let 
them answer, therefore, and mark the precise time, that we may 
understand when the canon of scripture was at length defined and 
described. If they can name any general council in which is extant 
the public judgment of the church concerning the canonical books, 
let them produce it. Except this Trullan council, they have ab- 
solutely none at all. And this Trullan does not precisely affirm 
these books to be canonical, but only confirms the council of Car- 
thage ; which is of no consequence, since it also confirms the council 
of Laodicea, and the papists themselves deny all credit to the 
Trullan canons.; Thus they are left without defence on any side. 
However, that you may the better see how empty that is which 
they are wont to urge about the Trullan synod; I will now 
shew, by the most illustrious and certain testimonies of those men 


[3 Sicut ergo Judith et Tobie et Machabzorum libros legit quidem ec- 
clesia, sed eos inter canonicas scripturas non recipit ; sic et hee duo volu- 
mina legat ad eedificationem plebis, non ad auctoritatem ecclesiasticorum 
dogmatum confirmandam. ] 
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who have governed and taught the church of ‘Christ in more 
recent times, that since that council these books were nevertheless 
not held to be canonical in the church. 

Isidore, who lived almost in those very times, says (in Lib. de 
Offic.) that the old Testament was settled by Ezra in two and 
twenty books, “that the books in the law might correspond in 
number with the letters!” John Damascene (Lib. rv. c. 18.) says: 
“Tt must be known that there are two and twenty books of the 
old Testament, according to the alphabet of the Hebrew language?.” 
Thus Damascene agrees with those ancient doctors concerning the 
number of the canonical books of the old Testament. The Wisdom 
of Solomon and Sirach he praises indeed, but puts them out of the 
canon: the rest he does not even mention. Yet he lived, as 
every one knows, after the Trullan Synod. So Nicephorus (apud 
Cyrum Prodromum in versibus) : 


Lod A - a , 
Ths pev madaas eioly eltkoor Svo. 


“There are two and twenty books of the old Testament.”  Like- 
wise Leontius determines, in his book of Sects (Act. 2), that there 
are no more canonical books of the old Testament than the twenty- 
two which our churches receive. Thus he speaks: “Of the old 
Testament there are twenty-two books.” Then he goes through 
all the books of the old and new Testaments in order, and finally 
subjoins, “These are the books, old and new, which are esteemed 
canonical in the church’.” Rabanus Maurus (De Inst. Cler. c. 54) 
says, that the whole old Testament was distributed by Ezra into 
two and twenty books, “that there might be as many books in the 
law as there are letters” Radulphus (Lib. xrv. in Ley. ec. 1.): 
“Tobit, Judith, and the Maccabees, although they be read for 
instruction in the church, yet have they not authority®.” Therefore 
they are not canonical. Hugo S. Victoris (Prolog. Lib. 1. de Sa- 
cram. ¢. 7) says, that “these books are read indeed, but not written 
in the body of the text or in the authoritative canon; that is, such 
as the book of Tobit, Judith, Maccabees, the Wisdom of Solomon, 


[1 Ut tot libri essent in lege, quot et literee habentur.—Isid. de Eccl. Offic. 
Tibet co 2) 

[2 toréov ds etkoor kat dv0 BiBror lot rijs madaas Scabjxns Kata Ta oTOLXela 
Tis ‘EBpaidos havijs.] 

[8 ratra eore Ta KavorrCdpeva BiBdia ev TH exkAnoia, Kal madata Kal véa.] 

[* Ut tot libri essent in lege, quot habentur et litere.—Rab. Maur. de 
Instit. Cleric. Lib. m1. ¢. 54.] 

[5 Tobias, Judith et Machabeorum, quamyis ad instructionem ecclesice 
legantur, tamen non habent auctoritatem. ] 
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and Ecclesiasticus.” Again, (Didascal. Lib. 1v. c. 8) “As there 
are twenty-two alphabetic letters, by means of which we write in 
Hebrew, and speak what we have to say, and the compass of the 
human voice is included in their elementary sounds; so twenty-two 
books are reckoned, by means of which, being as it were the 
alphabet and elements in the doctrine of God, the yet tender infancy 
of our man is instructed, while it still hath need of milk®.” Twenty- 
two letters form the language, and twenty-two books the faith. 
The same is the opinion of Richardus de S. Victore, (Exception. 
Lib. u. ¢. 9). For, after telling us that there are twenty-two 
canonical books of the old Testament, he presently subjoins: 
* There are besides other books, as the Wisdom of Solomon, the 
book of Jesus the son of Sirach, and the book of Judith and Tobit, 
and the book of Maccabees, which are read indeed, but not written 
in the canon’.” In which words he plainly denies them to be 
canonical. And presently after, in the same place: “In the old 
Testament there are certain books which are not written in the 
canon, and yet are read, as the Wisdom of Solomon, &c.” So 
Lyra, (Prolog. in libros Apocryph.); Dionysius Carthusianus, (Com- 
ment. in Gen. in princip.); Abulensis, (in Matt. c. 1); Antoninus, 
(3 p. Tit. xv. c. 5). Cardinal Hugo, in his Prologue to Joshua, 
calls Tobit, Judith, Maccabees, the Wisdom of Solomon, and Eccle- 
siasticus, apocryphal; and says that the church does not receive 
them for proof of the faith, but for instruction in life. These are 
his lines; in metre, poor enough; in sense, excellent. 

Restant apocryphi, Jesus, Sapientia, Pastor, 

Et Machabeorum libri, Judith atque Tobias: 

Hi, quod sunt dubii, sub canone non numerantur ; 

Sed quia vera canunt, ecclesia suscipit illos. 

Bat, in what sense the church always received them, the same 

author explains elsewhere (in Prol. Hieron. in Lib, Regum)*: “ Such 
the church receives not for proof of the faith, but for instruction 


[¢ Quomodo ergo viginti duo elementa sunt, per que Hebraice scribimus, 
omneque loquimur, et eorum initiis vox humana comprehenditur; ita viginti 
duo yolumina supputantur, quibus quasi literis et exordiis in Dei doctrina 
tenera adhuc et lactens viri nostri eruditur infantia. ] 

[7 Sunt preeterea alii libri, ut Sapientia Salomonis, liber Jesu Filii Sirach, 
et Liber Judith, et Tobias, et liber Machabzeorum, qui leguntur quidem, sed 
non scribuntur in Canone.—Opp. p. 320. Rothomag. 1650.] 

[8 Tales recipit ecclesia, non ad probationem fidei, sed ad morum in- 
structionem.—Opp. Venet. 1703. T. 1. p. 218, 2.] 
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in morals.” Which other fathers also had said before him. The 
Gloss upon Gratian’s decree (Dist. 16) affirms that the Bible has 
some apocryphal books in it. Erasmus in many places maintains 
the same opinion, and Cardinal Cajetan most expressly. Now all 
these flourished after the Trullan synod, and some of them after 
the Florentine; and the church of Rome acknowledges them all as 
her sons and disciples; except perhaps Erasmus, whom she hath 
expelled, as he deserves, from her family: although Leo the 
Tenth called even him, in a certain epistle, his most dearly beloved 
son}, Antonio Bruccioli, an Italian, translated the old Testament 
into the Italian language?, and wrote commentaries upon the cano- 
nical books, but omitted the apocryphal. Even since the council 
af Trent, Arias Montanus, who was himself present in that synod, 
and published that vast biblical work, and is called by Gregory 
XIII. his son, in an edition of the Hebrew Bible with an inter- 
linear version declares that the orthodox church follows the canon of 
the Hebrews, and reckons apocryphal the books of the old Testa- 
ment which were written in Greek. 

Thus, therefore, I conclude: If these books either were canoni- 
cal, or so declared and defined by any public and legitimate judgment 
of the church; then these so numerous fathers, ancient and modern, 
could not have been ignorant of it, or would not have dissented, 
especially since they were such as desired both to be, and to be 
esteemed, catholics. But these fathers, so numerous, so learned, so 
obedient to the godly precepts of the church, were not aware that the 
church had decreed any such thing concerning the canon of scrip- 
ture, and openly pronounced these books to be apocryphal. There- 
fore these books are not canonical, and were never inserted in the 
sacred canon of scripture by any legitimate authority or sanction 
of the church. Whence it follows that our church, along with all 
other reformed churches, justly rejects these books from the canon; 
and that the papists falsely assert them to be canonical. If they 
demand testimonies, we have produced them. If they ask for a 
multitude, they ought to be content with these which are so many, 
and may well satisfy their desires with them. 


[1 See Leo’s Epistle “Dilecto Filio Erasmo Roterod.” prefixed to Eras- 
mus’ Greek Testament, Basil. 1535.] 

[? The first edition was printed in 1530. There were three others printed 
in his life-time, in 1539, 1540, 1541. See an account of him in Simon, Hist. 
Crit. p. 333.] 
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CHAPTER VII. 
OF THE BOOK OF BARUCH. 


-OrpeR requires that we should now treat particularly of these 
several apocryphal scriptures : and first of those which are counted 
parts of the canonical books.) Here, in the first place, what is 
commonly called “the book of Baruch” claims an examination. | | To 
confirm the authority of this book, our opponents avail Ghempelyes 
of four arguments. The first is, that there is a quotation made 
from the last chapter of Baruch in 2 Macc. ch. ii. The second, that 
the councils of Florence and Trent place this book by name amongst 
the canonical scriptures. The third, that the church takes some 
lessons from this book in her anniversary offices. The fourth, that 
many fathers produce testimonies from this book as canonical. 
From these premises Bellarmine concludes that this book is truly 
canonical (Lib. 1. ¢. 8). To these we can answer briefly: for the 
arguments are, as you see, altogether slight ones, and require no 
very long reply. Thus, therefore, I answer them severally. 

To the first: The second book of Maccabees is apocryphal; as 
I shall hereafter prove by demonstrative arguments, Now one 
apocryphal book cannot confirm by its testimony the authority of 
another apocryphal book. Therefore this is no argument. 

To the second: We care nothing for those councils. They 
were popish and altogether antichristian assemblies. The papists 
may attribute as much weight to those councils as they please: we 
refuse to be pressed or bound by any such authority. 

As to what is objected in the third place,—although the church 
used to read, and still does read, certain parts of this book, yet it by 
no means hence follows that the book is in the genuine and strict 
sense canonical. For we have shewn above, from Jerome and other 
fathers, that the church was wont formerly to read books not 
canonical, for the benefit of the people in forming their morals, but 
not for confirmation of the faith. Besides, what church is it whose 
example they object to us as an argument? For we are so far from 
recognising in the custom of the Roman church the force of so 
great an argument, that we count it a matter of very slight im- 
portance. 

To the last: I acknowledge that some testimonies are cited 
from this book by the fathers; and I add too that some of them 
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believed this piece to be a part of Jeremiah. And, in truth, this 
book does seem preferable to the rest of the apocrypha: for every- 
thing in it, whether we consider the matter or the style, appears 
more august and suitable to the sacred character than in the other 
books. Nevertheless, the book is apocryphal, as you shall hear. 
There is no consequence in this reasoning: Some fathers thought 
this book a part of Jeremiah, therefore it is a part of Jeremiah. 
For those fathers were in error, as is manifest. Nor is there force 
in this inference: Some fathers cited testimonies from this book, 
therefore the book hath canonical authority. For testimonies are 
often alleged from other books also, which are by no means to be 
esteemed canonical. Irenzus cites the book of the Shepherd (as 
Eusebius relates, Lib. v. c. 8)!; but I suppose he did not deem that 
book part of the canonical scriptures. Yet, alleging a passage from 
it, he hath used the expression, “ Well spoke the scripture which 
says, &c.” And Eusebius writes of him, “He receives the scripture 
of the Shepherd.” And Nicephorus also attests the same, Lib, 1v. ¢.14. 
In like manner Athanasius, in his third oration against the Arians, 
produces something from the book of Baruch: but the same writer 
does also, in the same oration, bring forward a testimony, to prove 
that the word is God, from the third of Esdras, which book our 
adversaries confess to be apocryphal. Testimonies out of this third 
book of Esdras are used also by Cyprian (Epist. txxtv.)?; by Au- 
gustine (Vet. ac Nov. Test. Quest. 109%, and Civit. Dei, Lib. xvi. 
ce. 36)*; and Ambrose (De bono Mortis, c. 10), in order to prove 
that souls are not extinguished with the body®. Now this book of 
Esdras is not canonical, as the papists themselves allow; so that it 
is manifest that the cause is not concluded by this argument. 


[1 Od pdvoy de oiSev, GAAG Kal dmodéyerae Thy Tod Toupévos ypapny, Néyov: 
““ Kadds ov eirev ) ypadi 1) Aéyovoa, x. t.d.” T. 1. p. 54. ed. Heinich.] 

[? Scientes quia et apud Esdram veritas vicit, sicut scriptum est, veritas 
manet et invalescit in eternum. p. 215. ed. Fell.] 

[3 Et audi Zorobabel, qui super omnia ait veritas—Aug. Opp. T. mr. p. 
11. 2980, A. The reference is 3 Esdr. iii. 12. But this is not a genuine 
piece: see the admonition prefixed by the Benedictines. ] 

[* Nisi forte Esdras in eo Christum prophetasse intelligendus est, quod... 
...YVeritatem super omnia demonstrayit esse victricem.—Ibid. T. vir. 833, 
A. B.] 

[5 De quo tibi Esdre librum legendum suadeo, qui et illas philosophorum 
nugas despexerit; et abditiore prudentia, quam collegerat ex revelatione, 
perstrinxerit eas substantiee esse superioris.—Epistt. Class. 1. Ep. 34. n. 2. T. 
vill. p. 433. Paris. 1839.] 
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The papists object, that these books of Esdras are not cited by 
those fathers as sacred and canonical, but that the book of Baruch 
and the rest are cited and mentioned by them in such a manner as 
to shew that they thought them to be truly canonical. Therefore 
there is no analogy between the two cases. I answer, that they 
are indeed styled by them sacred, and scriptures, but in a certain 
general sense. For most of them did not suppose that the books 
were sacred in such a sense as to leave no difference between them 
and the books which are truly divine and canonical. This John 
Driedo, one of the chief popish writers, expressly testifies in the 
case of this very book of Baruch. For thus he writes (de Cat. 
Script. Lib. 1. ¢. 4. ad Difficult. 11): “So Cyprian, Ambrose, and 
the other fathers cite sentences from the book of Baruch, and from 
the third and fourth of Esdras, not as if they were canonical books, 
but as containing salutary and pious doctrines, not contrary, but 
rather consonant to our faith®.” A papist answers the objection of 
the papists: for in these words he denies that the book of Baruch 
is either canonical, or cited as such by those fathers. Melchior 
Canus too (Lib. xu. ¢. 6) writes thus of this same book: “ For, as 
we have shewn in the second book, the church hath not placed the 
book of Baruch in the number of the sacred writings so certainly and 
clearly, as to make it a plain catholic verity that it is a sacred piece, 
or a plain heresy that it is not. That book, therefore, or any other, 
which may be called in question without heresy, can not produce 
certain and evident verities of the catholic faith’.” From this testi- 
mony of Canus I collect, in the first place, that the book of Baruch 
is not clearly canonical: in the next, that we may deny its canonicity 
without heresy: lastly, that no firm and evident verity of the 
catholic faith can be derived from this book ;—an evident proof 
that the book itself is apocryphal, since all canonical books are fit 
to produce certain and evident verities of the catholic faith. 

Aquinas, however, in his Commentary upon Jude, says, that it 


[6 Sic Cyprianus, Ambrosius, ceterique patres citant sententias ex libro 
Baruch, et 3 et 4 Esre, non tanquam ex canonicis libris, sed tanquam ex 
libris continentibus queedam pia, juvantia et non contraria, sed consona potius 
fidei nostree.—Opp. Lovan. 1550. T. 1. p. 22.] 

[? Nam, ut in secundo libro docuimus, libellum Baruch non adeo explorate 
ct firmiter in sacrorum numero ecclesia reposuit, ut aut illum esse sacrum 
fidei catholicee veritas expedita sit, aut non esse sacrum heresis expedita sit. 
Libellus ergo iste, sive quilibet alius, qui in queestionem citra crimen hecreseos 
yocari possit, non efficit certas atque constantes catholice fidei veritates.— 
Opp. Colon. Agripp. 1605. p. 588.] 
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is “lawful to derive a testimony to the truth from an apocryphal 
book,” since Jude the apostle hath cited a passage from the apo- 
cryphal book of Enoch, y. 14. But, although I by no means deny 
that it is just as much lawful to quote a passage from an apocry- 
phal book, as from a profane author,—as Paul cites an Iambic line 
from Menander, 1 Cor. xv. 33, a hemistich from Aratus, Acts 
xvii. 28, and an heroic verse from Epimenides the Cretan, Tit. 
i, 12; yet I do not think that this passage, which Jude recites, 
is taken from an apocryphal book, because Jude uses the term 
mpoednrevae, “he prophesied.” Consequently, he hath adduced 
this as a prophetical testimony: unless, perhaps, he used the word 
prophet here in the same sense as Paul when he called Epimenides 
a prophet ; though, indeed, he does not style him a prophet simply, 
but a prophet of the Cretans. 

We have now sufficiently shaken the authority of this book. 
For I ask, who wrote it? Either Baruch himself, or Jeremiah, is 
counted the author of the book. But neither of them could have 
written it; as is clear from hence—that it was written in Greek, 
not in Hebrew, as Jerome tells us, and as the book itself shews. 
For Jerome says, in the preface to Jeremiah!, that this book is not 
read by the Hebrews, nor extant amongst them, and that it was 
therefore wholly omitted by him. But if it had been written by 
that Baruch, or by Jeremiah himself, it would doubtless have 
appeared in Hebrew, not in Greek: for Jeremiah spoke in 
Hebrew, and published his prophecies in the Hebrew language; 
and Baruch was Jeremiah’s scribe, and committed many things 
to writing from Jeremiah’s lips, as we find in Jerem. xxxvi. 4. 
Besides, the very phraseology and diction is Greek, not so con- 
densed, neryous, sedate, and majestic as the style of scripture is 
wont to be. In the Epistle of Jeremiah, which is recited in 
Chap. vi., the expression, “Ye shall be there seven generations,” 
(v. 2), is new and foreign to the Hebrew idiom: for in the Hebrew 
books the term “generation” is never used to designate a period 
of ten years, as Francis Junius hath correctly observed. Whoever 
wrote this book was a Greek, or wrote in Greek. Consequently 
he was neither Baruch nor any other of the prophets. Thus we 
prove by inevitable deduction that this book must be necessarily 
esteemed apocryphal. 


(* Librum autem Baruch notarii ejus, qui apud Hebreeos nec legitur nec 
habetur, preetermisimus.—T. 1x. p. 783.] 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OF THE SEVEN APOCRYPHAL CHAPTERS OF ESTHER. 


So much of Esther as is Hebrew, that is, canonical, we receive ; 
and therefore we raise no question concerning those ten chapters 
which are contained in the Hebrew books. The whole question 
and controversy is concerning those seven last chapters, which are 
of a different family and stamp, as we shall easily make appear. 
The papists will have those seven chapters joined to the rest, 
without any distinction in point of authority, because the Triden- 
tine council, which has more weight with them than all reason and 
scripture together, commands those books to be received with all 
their parts. Their arguments are nearly the same as were alleged 
for the book of Baruch. Some passages from these chapters are 
read in the offices of the church, and the fathers sometimes adduce 
testimonies from them: the little force of which kind of reason- 
ing we have already sufficiently exposed. They say besides that 
Josephus (Antiq. Lib. x. cap. 67) mentions two epistles of Aha- 
suerus, which are found in these last chapters and not in the pre- 
vious ones. These are the arguments of our opponents. 

I do not choose to reply again to what has been already re- 
futed. But I will observe that the argument which rests upon the 
authority of Josephus is inconclusive. For, in the first place, what 
if Josephus took something from these chapters, to enlarge or illus- 
trate his history ? must he therefore have deemed these chapters 
to appertain to the canonical scripture? But, concerning this 
whole matter, let Lyra answer for me, who, in the close of his 
commentary upon this book, makes use of the following expressions?: 
«The rest which comes after I do not intend to explain, because 
it is not in the Hebrew, nor belongs to the canonical scripture, 
but rather seems to have been invented by Josephus and other 
writers, and afterwards inserted in the vulgar edition.” Josephus, 
therefore, did pot take. those things from any canonical book, but 
was himself the first writer of them; and others afterwards, read- 


[2 The reference should be x1. c. vi. § 12. pp. 575, 576. Havere.] 

[3 Cetera quee sequuntur non intendo exponere, quia non in Hebreo sunt, 
nec de scriptura canonica, sed magis videntur a Josepho et aliis scriptoribus 
conficta, et postea editioni vulgate inserta.—Nic, Lyrani Comment. Antwerp. 
1634. in fin. Estheree. ] 
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ing them in Josephus, copied them into the Bible. * But although 
they were, as Lyra says, inserted in the vulgar edition, it does not 
therefore follow that they were ever allowed a canonical authority. 
Sixtus Senensis (Lib. 1.) approves and follows the opinion of Lyra’. 
Lastly, it is certain that Josephus’s own judgment concerning the 
canonical books was no other than that of Jerome, as appears from 
his first book against Apion. There he determines that no books 
are canonical, but such as were written by prophets of ascertained 
authority. Now these chapters were not written by any prophet, 
which I will prove by the following arguments. 

In the first place, the matters related in the former chapters 
are told over again in these following ones; which repeated narra- 
tion of the same events sufficiently shews that all were not written 
by the same person. For there was no reason whatever for his 
telling the same history twice over. Nor would the same author 
have written the latter part in a different language from the 
former. But if he were another person, why yet, if he were a 
prophet, did he not use the Hebrew tongue, the proper language 
of prophecy? Learned men make either Ezra, or Joachim the 
priest, or Mordecai himself, the author of this book, and recognise 
no other than these. 

Secondly. There are many incongruities and inconsistencies, 
which it is impossible to reconcile, in these chapters, of which I 
will produce some specimens. First, in chap. xi. 2, Mordecai is 
said to have dreamed of the two eunuchs who conspired against 
the king, in the second year. See also chap. xii. 1. But in 
the second chapter, which is canonical, ver. 16, we read that this 
conspiracy took place in the seventh year of Ahasuerus. Bellar- 
mine answers, that the narrative of the plot which is contained in 
chap. xii. belongs to the beginning of the book ; but that what we 
read to have occurred in the second year in chap. xi. is not to be 
understood of the plot, but of the dream of Mordecai: for that the 
plot was laid in the seventh year, as we are told in the second 
chapter. But all this is said without proofs, and in spite of the 
plain declaration of the book itself. For at the close of chap. xi. 
Mordecai says that, when he arose, he pondered many thoughts in 
his mind concerning that dream, until the night, (és THs vuKTos) ; 
and that then, as he rested in the court with the two eunuchs, he 


(1 Even in our own times, notwithstanding the stringent declaration of 
the council of Trent, this seems to haye been the opinion of some respect- 
able Roman Catholic divines, e. g.- John in his Einleitung in A. T.] 
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detected their conspiracy. There was not therefore an interval of 
five years between the dream of Mordecai and the plot of the 
eunuchs, as Bellarmine fancies, but only of one day, if there be 
faith in the book itself. 

Secondly, the narrative in this book was written many years 
after the death of Mordecai. For, in chap. xi. mention is made of 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, who assuredly lived after the times of 
Mordecai and of the prophets. Nor can one well understand what 
the meaning of that passage is intended to be. Lysimachus of Jeru- 
salem, the son of Ptolemy, is said to have “ interpreted the present 
epistle of Phurim,” which Dositheus and his son Ptolemy brought in 
the reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra. Bellarmine says it may be 
answered, that the first author of this book, who wrote the history 
of Esther in Hebrew, drew up only the sum of the story, and that 
this Hebrey, narrative has come down to us; that then, at some 
other time, the history was written more copiously by some other 
person, and translated into the Greek language by Lysimachus, as 
is indicated in chap. xi.; and that not the original book of this 
later author, but only a translation of it, is now extant. 

But, in the first place, Lysimachus is not here said to have 
translated any Hebrew book into the Greek tongue, but only the 
epistle of Phurim. And, in the next place, if the assertion that 
the later author wrote this history more copiously than the former 
were true, then this history, of which a translation only hath 
survived, could not be that which the later author wrote: for it 
is shorter than the Hebrew history, and does not give the series 
of the narrative at all so fully, as every one may readily perceive. 
Lastly, who translated this Greek translation of Lysimachus into 
Latin? Jerome found a certain Latin translation, and subjoined 
it to his version, though containing, as he tells us, some things 
which were extant neither in the Hebrew, nor in the text of any 
other interpreter. Yet this vulgar translation, which Jerome 
deemed utterly unfaithful, is in the highest sense authentic and 
canonical with the papists. 


(2 The passage referred to is plainly a scholium, or marginal note, as 
follows: érods rerdprov Bacidevovros Trodepaiov kal KAeordrpas elonveyke 
Aogibeos, bs &pn etvas iepeds Kal Aevirns, kal TIrodeuaios 6 vids adrod, tiv mpo- 
Keievny émiotoAny tev cpoupal, hy &pacay eivar kal rpunvevkévar Avoipaxov 
IIroepaiov rov év ‘Iepovoadnp. Compare Ussher de LXX. Int. p. 22, and 
Valckenaér de Aristobulo Judeo, p. 63, who supposes this Lysimachus to 
have been the author also of what is called the Third Book of Maccabees. ] 
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Thirdly, this pretended author tells us, chap. xii. 5, that a 
reward was given by the king to Mordecai for his information ; 
whereas, in chap. vi. 3 of the true history, we read that no reward 
was bestowed upon him. Bellarmine, however, replies that there 
is no difficulty here; since in chap. xii. that magnificent reward is 
meant which he afterwards received. But any one who reads the 
place itself will see, that this interpretation can by no means stand. 
For in this twelfth chapter Haman is said to have plotted mischief 
against Mordecai, after the gifts were bestowed upon him; which 
cannot be understood of those most distinguished honours and gifts 
with which the king graced him after he had read the annals. 
For that very morning, as we read in chap. vi. Haman was in 
attendance to settle with the king about hanging Mordecai; and 
that very day Mordecai was raised to the highest dignity, and 
loaded with royal favours. Nor could Haman, after that, attempt 
anything against him: for Mordecai was then in the highest 
favour with the king, and Haman himself was presently hanged 
upon that same day. Therefore here there must be some false- 
hood upon the other side. 

Fourthly, in chap. xii. 6, Haman is said to have been enraged 
against Mordecai on account of the eunuchs whom Mordecai 
accused, and whom, upon being arraigned of treason, and convicted 
by Mordecai’s evidence, the king*had punished capitally. But it 
is incredible that Haman, who had received such honour and dig- 
nity from the king, should have fayoured the treason of the 
eunuchs; and nothing of the kind is found in the true history, 
but, on the contrary, a very different cause of his offence and 
anger is assigned, chap. iil. 

Fifthly, in chap. xv. 7, this author says that, when Esther 
came into the king’s presence, the king looked upon her with so 
angry a countenance, that she fainted through fear. On the con- 
trary, chap. v. 2, she is said to have obtained great favour on 
coming in to the king. 

Sixthly, in chap. xvi. 10, Haman is called a Macedonian ; 
but in chap. viii. 3, we find him to have been an Agagite, that is, 
of the race of Amalek. 

Seventhly, Haman is not only said (chap. xvi.) to have been 
a Macedonian himself, but also to have designed, after removing 
Mordecai and Esther, to lay violent hands upon the king, in order 
to transfer the kingdom of the Persians to the Macedonians. But, 
first, how could Haman have. transferred the kingdom of the Per- 
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sians to the Macedonians, if he had succeeded ever so well in putting 
the king to death? For the kingdom of the Macedonians was at 
that time little or nothing. Besides, the true history contains not 
a trace of the story told in chap. xvi. that he plotted against 
Mordecai and Esther, in order that, by their destruction, he might 
the more easily attack the king, and transfer the kingdom to the 
Macedonians. For he was not aware that the queen was a Jewess, 
or related to Mordecai; and he devised all sorts of mischief against 
Mordecai, not to open himself a way to the kingdom, but simply to 
satisfy his malice. For Mordecai was not, in the beginning, when 
Haman first conceived this grudge against him, in any station of 
authority, so as in any way to eclipse his splendour. But if any one 
choose to say that Mordecai’s information was the means of saving 
the king from assassination, and that thus an obstacle was set in 
the way of Haman’s ambition, and it was this which kindled such 
a blaze of hatred; he must be given to understand that he contra- 
dicts the sacred narrative. For that conspiracy of the eunuchs 
and the information of Mordecai took place before Haman had 
acquired so much favour and power in the royal court, as is mani- 
fest from the second chapter and the beginning of the third. 

All these things are of such a nature, that they can by no means 
stand together or be reconciled with each other: whence it follows, 
that the authority of these chapters must needs fall to the ground. 
And rightly is it ordered that these chapters are not read in our 
church. 

Thirdly. These chapters are not written in Hebrew. For 
Jerome says that he had marked these chapters with an obelus set 
before them ; which is the mark by which he is wont to indicate 
apocryphal additions. For the pretence of some that they were 
once in the Hebrew text, but have now dropped out of it, is easily 
refuted by what we have observed already. Jerome had no sus- 
picion of this, and the style cries out against it, and reason proves 
the contrary. For how could they have been better preserved in 
the Greek than in the Hebrew? or what need is there to give any 
credit to mere fictions and conjectures of this nature ? 

Fourthly. Besides other authors, and some papists also, whom 
I have already alleged, Sixtus Senensis, who wrote his Bibliotheca 
after the council of Trent, in the first book of that work asserts 
these chapters to be apocryphal; a concession which he never 
would have made, unless overcome by the very force of truth, 
since he labours so energetically to maintain the credit of the other 
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apocryphal pieces. Nor did the Tridentine decree, requiring the 
books there mentioned to be received with their parts, avail to 
turn him from his opinion. For he contends that this is no native 
and genuine part of the Book of Esther, but that in these chapters 
all is supposititious. He writes in plain words, that “by reason of 
these strips appended, inserted by the rashness of certain writers 
from various quarters',” it had come to pass that it was late ere 
this book acquired a canonical authority amongst Christians. So 
clearly did pious men see these to be fabulous, that they threw a 
shade of suspicion over even the canonical portions. And though 
this papist, Sixtus, is blamed by the Jesuits, yet is he not refuted. 
But let us leave them to quarrel amongst themselves. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OF THE APOCRYPHAL PARTS OF DANIEL. 


To confirm the authority of these parts, the papists can allege 
no peculiar argument. For their allegation, that the fathers quote 
testimonies from these chapters as well as from the others, and call 
them testimonies of scripture, is devoid of strength. They do in- 
deed quote them, and call them scriptures; but they do not affirm 
them to be canonical scriptures, such as the Books of Moses and 
the prophets. They are styled scriptures, because they used to 
be publicly read in the church, that the people might thence take 
noble examples of morals, and were preferred (as Augustine says in 
a certain place) to the treatises of all other discoursers?. But this 
is far from proving the authority of these portions equal to that of 
the remainder of the book, which is truly canonical. Now, there- 
fore, let us say a few words of that Hymn of the three children 
which is commonly placed in, and reckoned to the end of the third 
chapter; and of the History of Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, 
which are joined in the vulgar Bibles with the prophecy of Daniel, 
and counted a part of it. These pieces I will prove to be spurious 
and apocryphal by sound and cogent arguments. 


[1 Propter has appendicum lacinias hine inde quorundam scriptorum te- 
meritate insertas.—p. 20. Paris. 1610. ] 

(2 Qui sententiis tractatorum instrui yolunt, oportet ut istum librum 
sapientize ..... omnibus tractatoribus anteponant.—August. de Preedest. 
Sanct. Lib. 1. ¢. 14.] ~» 
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First, then, let us hear Jerome expressly pronouncing his 
judgment concerning these portions. Thus he speaks, in his proem 
to Daniel, and in the preface of his commentary upon that pro- 
phet: ‘‘ Daniel, as it stands in the Hebrew text, has neither the 
History of Susanna, nor the Hymn of the three children, nor the 
fables of Bel and the Dragon; which we, considering that they are 
now dispersed over the whole world, have subjoined with an obelus 
prefixed, and [as it were] striking them through, lest the ignorant 
should think that we had cut off a great part of the volume®.” 
From these words of Jerome we collect: 1. That no part of these 
pieces was found in the Hebrew, which sufficiently proves them to 
be spurious. 2, That they seemed to Jerome to deserve the stroke 
of that obelus by which he uses to distinguish the apocryphal from 
the canonical passages. 3. That, nevertheless, they were in use 
and read every where. 4. That he would himself have omitted 
them, but that he feared the calumnies of certain persons. 5. 
That it was the unlearned who supposed that these were really 
any parts of Daniel. 

Secondly, John Driedo (de Catal. Scripture, Lib. 1. cap. ult.) 
does not say that this history is canonical, but only that it is not 
to be despised; and that he who believes these things to be all 
true, falls into no pernicious error; “even as we read,” says he, 
“the acts of the martyrs, from which we do not derive arguments 
for matters of faith*.” You see what distinguished and honourable 
opinions the papists themselves entertain of this history. We our- 
selves can not think more lowly than they do of this class of 
writings. But that learned theologian saw that it was impossible 
to frame any more exalted judgment of these fragments, since they 
are not found in the Hebrew and sacred volumes of the scrip- 
ture, but are derived from the Greek translation of the worthless 
and perfidious Theodotion. 

Thirdly, that Paronomasia, of which Jerome speaks in the pre- 
face to Daniel, amo tov cyivov cyice, amo Tov mpivou mpige.”, 

[8 Apud Hebrzos nec Susannze habes historiam, nec hymnum trium pue- 
rorum, nec Belis draconisque fabulas: quas nos, quia in toto orbe disperse 
sunt, veru+ antéposito, eoque jugulante, subjecimus, ne videremur apud im- 
peritos magnam partem yoluminis detruncasse.—Hieron. Opp. T. 1x. 1362. 
ed. Vallars. Veron. 1738. ] 

{4 Ut legimus gesta martyrum, ex quibus argumentum non sumimus effi- 
cax ad demonstrandum ea que sunt fidei.—T. 1. p. 22.] 

[5 Audivi ego quendam de preceptoribus Judzorum, quum Susanne 
derideret historiam, et a Greeco nescio quo diceret esse confictam, illud op- 
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proves that this little story was not written in Hebrew, but in 
Greek. Daniel asked one of the elders, under what tree he had 
found Susanna with her paramour. He answered, under a mastick 
tree, cyivov. Then Daniel forthwith, alluding to the name of the 
tree, subjoins, cyice: ce 6 Geos. Afterwards he comes to the other, 
and asks him under what tree he had seen Susanna committing 
so foul a crime? He mentions a different tree, and says that 
it was under a holm-oak, zpivov. Then Daniel, using a similar 
play upon the name, brings in his judgment, rpice: ce 0 Oeds. 
This Greek etymology (for so Jerome calls it) shews that the 
history itself was written in the Greek language: for you will find 
no allusion of the kind in the corresponding Hebrew names and 
verbs. Therefore it was not written by Daniel, or any prophet. 

The papists object, that this argument was long ago answered 
by Origen in his Epistle to Julius Africanus, mentioned by Euse- 
bius!, who alleges that there were words in the Hebrew which 
contained plainly such an allusion, but that the Greek interpreter 
had changed the names to preserve the paronomasia. But nothing 
can be slighter or more futile than that conjecture. For, in the 
jirst place, though I confess that Origen did write about this mat- 
ter to Julius Africanus, yet what he wrote is not known. For the 
piece upon that subject which hath lately appeared hath not yet 
gained any clear credit. 

I ask, in the next place, what are those Hebrew names of trees 
which will yield this allusion? a question which must needs bring 
them to a stand. 

Thirdly, the Holy Spirit does not use to affect this change of 
names, or put a force upon the truth of things, or alter their deno- 
minations, especially seeing that the refutation of the charge de- 
pends upon the very diversity of the names. For if they answered 
that they had seen Susanna under an oak or a fig, the story should 
not have been told as if they had said a mastick or a holm-tree, 
since that is not true in fact. Effectually to discover the falsehood 
of these calumnies of the elders, the very names of the trees should 
have been preserved. 


ponere quod Origeni quoque Africanus opposuit, etymologias has dé rod 
oxivov oxica, kai ad Tod mpivov mpica, de Greco sermone descendere.—Opp. 
T. rx. 1364. ] 

[) Hist. Eccl. vr. c. 31.] 

[2 All doubts, however, were very soon removed by its publication in 
Greek by Heeschelius. August. Vindel. 1602. ] 
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Fourthly, I cannot understand how it should be taken for a 
solid proof of the falsehood of the charges, that because different 
trees were named by the elders, therefore it should be evident that 
Susanna was undeservedly accused. They might have said that 
they had not specially observed what kind of tree it was, and so 
might easily have been mistaken. They who were so wicked in 
devising the charge would not have been so stupid in proving it. 

Lastly, when they object to us in this cause so often the 
authority of Origen, let them attend to what Jerome hath 
written of him in the preface to Daniel. ‘I wonder,” says he, 
“that some querulous persons should be indignant at me, as if I 
had mutilated the book; whereas Origen, and Eusebius, and Apol- 
linarius, and other ecclesiastical men and the doctors of Greece, 
confess, as I have said, that these visions are not extant in the 
Hebrew, and declare that they are not bound to answer Porphyry 
in defence of things which have no authority of sacred scripture®.” 
If that be true which Jerome writes of Origen, they have no 
reason to call Origen a patron of this history. For Origen together 
with the other Greek doctors expressly affirmed, if we believe 
Jerome, that these pieces were not extant in the Hebrew, nor pos- 
sessed the authority of sacred scripture. 

In fine, the papists cannot agree amongst themselves who 
that Daniel was who was thrust into the lion’s den for slaying 
the dragon and destroying Bel, and was suffered to remain there 
six days. Bellarmine, after carefully weighing the whole matter, 
at length arrives at the conclusion, that this Daniel was not the 
same person as the distinguished prophet, but a different one. 
For the great prophet Daniel was of the tribe of Juda, as is 
manifest: but the Seventy, as Jerome testifies in the preface to 
Daniel, make that Daniel who had intercourse with Cyrus, a 
priest of the tribe of Levi; and the more learned papists think 
that this was the same Daniel who destroyed Bel and the dragon, 
and was preserved six days in the den of lions. Thus these 
things cannot be speciously defended, without introducing a second 
Daniel contrary to the common and general opinion. But what 
proof have wé of the existence of such a Daniel? What credit 


[3 Et miror quasdam pepyyipolpovs indignari mihi, quasi ego decurtaverim 
librum: quum et Origenes, et Eusebius, et Apollinarius, aliique ecclesiastici 
yiri et doctores Greecise has, ut dixi visiones non haberi apud Hebreos fate- 
antur, nec se debere respondere Porphyrio pro his que nullam scripture 
sancte auctoritatem preebeant.—Hieronym. Opp. T. v. 619.] 
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do the stories which the Seventy tell about this matter deserve ? 
And if what is told in this fourteenth chapter was not done by 
that great Daniel, but by some other, why is it made a part 
of that Daniel? why said to be his, and attributed to him? Let 
all, therefore, understand that the Daniel who subverted Bel, burnt 
the dragon, and remained six days in the den, was not that great 
Daniel whose prophetic book is extant, and worthy of all authority, 
and that by the confession of the papists themselves, but some 
other unknown, unheard of, and uncertain Daniel. But we have 
hitherto never heard of more prophets of the name of Daniel than 
one, and may therefore dismiss this second Daniel without further 
ceremony. 


CHAPTER: X. 
OF THE BOOK OF TOBIT. 


Arter having proved that those fragments which are stuck 
upon certain canonical books should be cut off, and plucked out 
from the body of sacred scripture, it follows now that we should 
treat of those six entire apocryphal books. 

And first let us consider the book of Tobit, for the authority of 
which the papists adduce no special argument whatsoever. For, 
though it be quoted by the fathers, it does not thence follow that 
it is a canonical book, as we have already clearly proved: and as 
to its being called “divine” by Ambrose, the meaning is not to 
teach us that the book is undoubtedly canonical and equal in every 
respect to those which really form part of the canon, but that it is 
a book by no means to be despised or esteemed lightly. For 
although it is not truly canonical, yet it may be styled divine, as it 
was wont to be read in the church, and was joined with the canoni- 
cal books in one volume, so as commonly to pass under the name 
of scripture. For that it is not properly canonical, we have shewn 
by many testimonies of the fathers, and can demonstrate by plain 
arguments. But here consider how the papists run into a clear 
contradiction. Bellarmine confesses that Jerome rejects this book, 
and the rest which are involved in the present controversy, from 
the canon of scripture; and pretends that it is no wonder he should 
do so, since no general council (which hath the regular privilege of 
determining and defining what should be deemed the canon of 
scripture) had decreed the canonicity of these books. Yet, in the 
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meanwhile, the papists bring testimonies from Irenexus, Cyprian, 
Hilary, Ambrose, to prove these books canonical. But how or by 
what authority could those fathers affirm these books to be canoni- 
cal, when that matter was not yet certain and clearly known, being 
as yet not decided by any general council? Therefore, either 
this is not the exclusive prerogative of a general council, or those 
fathers followed opinion rather than judgment and reason, when they 
received (as our opponents imagine) these books for canonical, which 
the church had not yet approved by its sanction and testimony. 
Let us now bring forward some objections against the authority 
of this book. And first, Jerome witnesses the judgment which the 
church of old passed upon this book. For he says, in the preface 
to the books of Solomon, that the church does not receive the 
book of Tobit into the canonical scriptures’. Therefore the catholic 
church (of which Jerome speaks) hath judged this book not to be 
canonical. And, in the prologue to the book of Tobit?, he wonders 
at the importunity of those by whom he had been induced to 
translate into the Latin tongue this book, which the Hebrews had 
cut off from the list of the divine scriptures, and which was only 
to be read in the Chaldee, a language with which he was unac- 
quainted. Wherefore he confesses that he had availed himself of 
the assistance of another, and had rendered in Latin words that 
which some unknown interpreter, skilled both in the Hebrew and 
Chaldee languages, had dictated to him in Hebrew. So that 
Jerome hath rather translated some other person’s version of this 
book than the book itself. Besides, the book is now extant only in 
Greek and Latin, and it is wholly uncertain in what language it 
was originally written. Jerome writes that he had seen a Chaldaic 
copy of it, but attributes to it no sort of authority. And the 
present copies of the book are exceeding various and corrupt, as 
may be easily detected by a collation of them. What more do we 


[} Judith, et Tobi, et Machabzeorum libros legit quidem ecclesia, sed inter 
canonicas scripturas non recipit. Hieronym. Opp. T. rx. 1296.] 

[? Mirari non desino exactionis vestree instantiam: exigitis enim ut librum 
Chaldeeo sermone conscriptum ad Latinum stylum traham, librum utique 
Tobiz, quem Hebroi de Catalogo divinarum scripturarum secantes, his quee 
Apocrypha memorant, manciparunt...... Utriusque lingua (Hebreee et 
Chaldzee) peritissimum loquacem inveniens, unius diei laborem arripui; et 
quidquid ille Hebraicis verbis expressit, hoe ego, accito notario, sermonibus 
Latinis exposui.—Opp. T. x. 293. The common reading is Hagiographa for 
Apocrypha: but the correctness of the latter is so evident, that it is ad- 
mitted by the Benedictines and Vallarsius.] P 
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want? The book may speak for itself, the whole character of 
which shews, as clear as the light, that it hath no claims to 
canonicity. 


CHAPTER XI. 


OF THE BOOK OF JUDITH. 


Our adversaries snatch up an argument from Jerome in favour 
of this book, which goes under the name of Judith. For Jerome 
tells us, in the preface to the book of Judith, that this book was 
counted in the sacred scriptures by the Nicene synod!. Therefore, 
say they, Jerome himself testifies that this book at least is canonical, 
But this testimony injures our opponents’ cause more than it helps 
it. For first, if that synod received this book into the number of 
the sacred scriptures, it affected those others, which it omitted, 
with no slight prejudice. For if, as these men will have it, it 
determined this book to be canonical, why did it not comprehend 
the others also in the same decree, if they be really canonical ? 

Secondly, Jerome’s words are, “ We read that the synod of 
Nice counted this book in the number of sacred scriptures.” But 
where this is read, he tells us not. And if the Nicene synod 
had determined the canonicity of this book, the council of Laodicea, 
which was held a short time after that of Nice, would not have left 
it in the Apocrypha. And Erasmus hath rightly noted, that Jerome 
does not himself affirm that this book was counted sacred scripture 
by the council of Nice. 

Thirdly, “To be canonical scripture” is one thing, and “to 
be counted in the number of sacred scripture” is another thing. 
For those pieces which are read along with the sacred scriptures 
for the edification of the people, although not for confirmation of 
doctrines, are counted in the number of sacred scriptures, And 


[1 Sed quia hune librum Synodus Nicena in numero sanctarum scrip- 
turarum legitur computasse, &c.—Opp. T. x. 22. Most critics suppose that 
the council of Nice in some of their documents had quoted some testimony 
from the book of Judith: but Vallarsius thinks it more probable that Jerome 
alludes to some spurious index of the scriptures, forged under the name of 
that council. He appeals, very properly, to Cassiodorus, Instit. Divin. Lit. 
c. 14, to shew that such indexes existed, and passed under the names of the 
councils of Nice and Chalcedon. ] 
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that this was the mind and meaning of Jerome, is plain from 
Jerome’s own words in the preface to the Proverbs, “The 
church,” says he, “reads this book, but does not receive it amongst 
the canonical scriptures?.” Although, therefore, this book be read, 
and counted in the number of sacred scriptures, yet is it not re- 
ceived amongst those scriptures which are canonical and sacred in 
the highest sense. This Jerome asserts in plain words; but this 
he would never have asserted, if the council of Nice had determined 
this book to be canonical. Nay, in this very preface Jerome 
shews this book not to be canonical by two arguments :—first, be- 
cause the Hebrews esteem it apocryphal, and unfit for confirm- 
ing anything which may be called in question?: secondly, because 
the book was written in the Chaldee language, and the copies of it 
grossly corrupted and depraved. For which reason Jerome, in 
translating it, gave the general sense rather than the exact mean- 
ing of each word, and only rendered into Latin what he found un- 
corrupted in the Chaldee*, Now, however, even those Chaldee 
copies themselves have perished; and the Greek ones differ widely 
from Jerome’s version. Besides, Josephus, in his commentaries 
upon the Jewish antiquities, does not touch at all upon this story 
of Judith,—a sufficient proof that Josephus did not consider it 
canonical. 

But now let us estimate the authority of this book by the 
evidence of the book itself, and briefly examine what the times 
were of which it professes to be the history. For the opinions of 
authors upon this subject are various; nor is it needful that we 
should enumerate them particularly. Let us hear, then, the de- 
terminations of those who at present sway the Romish schools, 
Sixtus Senensis (Lib. vim. Her. 11) writes, that he who is called 
Nabuchodonosor was Ahasuerus, the son of Darius Hystaspes, 
and that he reigned in Babylon after Cyrus was slain. But no 
Persian emperor was called Nabuchodonosor; and the Persian 
kings fixed the seat of their empire not at Nineve but at Babylon. 


[? Vide supra, p. 81.] 

[3 Apud Hebreos liber Judith inter Apocrypha legitur: cujus auctoritas 
ad roboranda illa quee in contentionem veniunt minus idonea judicatur. 
Chaldzeo tamen sermone conscriptus, inter historias computatur.—Opp. T. x. 
p. 22.] 

[4 Magis sensum e sensu, quam ex verbo verbum transferens. Multorum 
codicum yarietatem vitiosissimam amputavi: sola ea, quee intelligentia integra 
in verbis Chaldzis invenire potui, Latinis expressi. Tbid.] 

6—2 
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But he who sent Holofernes with an army to subdue the world, is 
called in the first chapter of this book Nabuchodonosor, and is said 
to have reigned at Nineve. There are many other incongruities 
besides, so that Bellarmine refers this history to the times of Ma- 
nasseh, whom Nabuchodonosor took captive, brought to Babylon, 
and after a long while set at liberty. He supposes, therefore, that 
these events happened a little after the return of Manasseh, fol- 
lowing Melchior Canus, (Lib. m. ¢. 16): which opinion (although 
repugnant to that of all his predecessors, as Eusebius in his Chro- 
nicon, Augustine, Philo, Bede, Lyra, Driedo and others,) seems yet 
much more probable than that of the rest, since it is certain that 
there was no Nabuchodonosor in existence after the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. But now let us sift this hypothesis, and prove that these 
things could not have been done even in the time of Manasseh. 

First, in the beginning of the fifth chapter, when Holofernes 
perceives that the Jewish people were meditating and preparing war, 
he convokes all his officers and asks them what people this was, 
and who was their leader. But if Manasseh had been only a short 
time before taken captive by the king of the Chaldeans, and carried 
into Babylon, neither Holofernes nor the Chaldeans could have 
been so ignorant who was their king as to be forced to seek and 
obtain information upon this subject from Achior the Ammonite. 
For they are made to inquire concerning the people, the country, 
the cities, the power of the inhabitants, their mode of warfare, 
their leader and king, as if they had never heard of such a nation 
as the Jews. But the Chaldeans had before then made war upon 
this people, wasted Judea, taken Jerusalem, and carried away with 
them Manasseh into Babylon. Therefore these things about which 
they now inquire could not have been unknown to them. 

Secondly, when Holofernes came into Judea, the temple was 
overthrown. For these are the very words of Achior, in the 
Greek text: ‘O vads tot Qceov avrav éervyevnOn eis edados KaL at 
modes avTav expatyOncav. “The temple of the Jews at Jeru- 
salem was overturned and rased to the ground, and their cities 
occupied.” But in the captivity of Manasseh there was no sub- 
version of the temple, nor was the temple levelled to the ground 
before the reign of Zedekiah, in which (as everybody knows) the 
great captivity took place, 

Thirdly, if these things had happened in the time of Manasseh 
and after his return, the Jewish people would not have treated 
the messengers of the king of Babylon so shamefully, or dismissed 
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them so ignominiously, as we are told they did in the first chapter. 
For the Jews had then experienced both the power and the cle- 
mency of the Babylonians. 

Fourthly, in the history of the Kings, in which the acts of 
Manasseh are written, we read nothing of this kind about Holo- 
fernes; which being a thing of such a remarkable character, it is 
surprising that the Holy Spirit should have omitted to mention it. 

Fifthly, in the last chapter we read that Judith lived more 
than 105 years, and that while Judith lived, after this victory no 
enemy troubled Israel. This peace, therefore, lasted many years. 
But now, when Holofernes was in Judea, Judith had not passed 
the flower of her age; for she was very beautiful, and she pleased 
Holofernes, and is called a girl, chap. xii.: so that, after this 
victory, there must have been peace for near a hundred years. 
For the peace is said to have subsisted many years, both during her 
life and after she was dead. But Amon succeeded Manasseh, and 
reigned two years; Josiah succeeded Amon, and held the sove- 
reignty thirty-one years. After the death of Josiah, a mighty mass 
of trouble fell upon the state, which could not be allayed until it 
was entirely subverted, and the people carried into captivity. How 
can we assign that long peace to such times as these ? 

Sixthly, I should wish to know, (for I am by no means dis- 
posed to think it,) whether there was any Nabuchodonosor in 
Manasseh’s time. For Nabuchodonosor the first, whose son was 
the second and great Nabuchodonosor, began to reign with Josiah, 
who was 33 years later than Manasseh. Before him, if we believe 
history, no Nabuchodonosor reigned either at Nineve or Babylon. 
For, as to the allegation that all the kings of the Babylonians were 
called Nabuchodonosor, I grant it to have been so after that great 
Nabuchodonosor, whose greatness was the cause that this name 
became hereditary in the line of Babylonian kings: but there is 
no evidence that they all went by that name before him. 

We have now shewn plainly enough that this history does not 
suit the times of Manasseh. And the argument which led Bellar- 
mine to cast it in those times is utterly destitute of force. Eliakim, 
says he, was at this time high priest, as he is called in the fifteenth 
chapter of Judith; and in the time of Hezekiah there was a 
certain Eliakim priest, the son of Hilkiah. But Bellarmine did 
not observe that that Eliakim, who is mentioned in the history of 
Hezekiah, was not a priest, but a certain officer, of the tribe of 
Judah and the family of David, as appears from Isai. xxi. and 
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2 Kings xviii. For he succeeded Shebna, who was either the royal 
scribe, as some render it, or the chancellor, as others, or the master 
of the royal household, as others; but who neither was, nor could 
have been, a priest. Josephus, in the last book of his Jewish 
antiquities, gives a list of all the pontiffs of the Jews, from Aaron 
down to the last, yet names no Eliakim or Joakim about these 
times. You see what sort of foundation Bellarmine had for his 
opinion concerning the history of Judith. 

Genebrard, in his Chronology, (Lib. m. anno mundi 3560!) 
assigns the date of this history otherwise, but much more rashly. 
For he says this was the same Nabuchodonosor, who subdued 
Zedekiah, took Jerusalem, and carried the people into captivity ; 
that he sent Holofernes into Judzea in the 13th year of his reign, 
and in the 19th transferred the remainder of the Jews to Babylon. 
But Genebrard hath not made a correct distribution of the times. 
For how can it be truly said that Judith lived so long after 
that calamity, and that peace subsisted during her life and a long 
time after it? Or how could the Chaldeans have failed to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the people and king of the Jews, when 
Nabuchodonosor had, but a little before, made Zedekiah himself 
king of the Jews? No time, therefore, can be found, which suits 
with these transactions. For it is manifest that none of these 
three opinions is true, and our adversaries can inyent none truer 
than these. 


CHAPTER XII. 


OF THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 


We have now to treat of those two books, whereof one is 
called the Wisdom of Solomon, the other Ecclesiasticus; which 
pieces we deny not to be replete with very beautiful admonitions, 
precepts, and sentiments, yet maintain to be deservedly placed 
amongst the apocryphal scriptures by our churches. Besides the 
common arguments, which we have often answered already, our 
adversaries allege one peculiar to the case of that-book which is 
called the Wisdom of Solomon. They pretend that the apostle 
Paul hath used the testimony of this book, Rom. xi. 34, where he 
says, Tis Eyvw vodv Kupiou, » Tis c¥u[3oudNos avToo évyeveto; “Who 


(? p. 236. ° Paris. 1600.] 
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hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been his coun- 
sellor ?” Likewise that the expression, Heb. i.'3, “ Who, being the 
brightness of his glory, and the express image of his person,” is 
borrowed from the seventh chapter of this book. 

As to the first place, I answer: The apostle does not intimate 
that he is there citing any testimony. For there is no consequence 
in the reasoning, that, because similar words to those are found in 
this place, therefore the apostle quoted this place. And even if 
the apostle recited the words of some prophetic scripture, or alluded 
to some scripture, we are not therefore obliged to suppose that it 
was to this place in Wisdom. For the same sentiment is found in. 
Isaiah x]. 13, in these words: “Who hath directed the Spirit of 
the Lord, or, being his counsellor, hath taught him?” &c. Thus 
Thomas Aquinas, in his fifth lecture upon Rom. xi. says, that the 
apostle here brings in the authority of Isaiah%. So also Cajetan, 
and our countrymen the Rhemist interpreters, in their English 
version. Add to this, that, whereas there have been various 
indexes of testimonies cited out of the old Testament in the new, 
drawn up by many persons, and placed in various editions of the 
Bible, no one of these exhibits any testimony from this book of 
Wisdom, and all refer this citation by name to Isaiah’. 

As to the second place, the apostle makes no citation, as is 
evident. For what though some words be found in the book of 
Wisdom not unlike those wherein the apostle describes the person 
of Christ? For indeed it cannot be said that the words are iden- 
tically the same, but only that they are similar. So that this 
argument has but weak force to prove the canonical authority 
of this book. But now we, on the other hand, will produce some 
considerations which may shew that the book is apocryphal. We 
concede indeed, with Epiphanius, that it is a useful book; but we 
add also with Epiphanius, that “it is not referred to the number 
of the canonical scriptures :” which assertion he extends also to the 
following one. 

First, this book, as all allow, was written in Greek, and that, as 
hath already been proved, is sufficient to exclude it from the canon. 

Secondly, pnaa! in the Preface to Proverbs, says of these 
two books, Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus: “These two volumes one 
may read indeed for the edification of the people, but not to 


(? T. xvi. p. 37, 2. Opp. Venet. 1593. ] 
[3 It is in fact the Sept. translation of that passage, with only the varia- 
tion of # for xai.] 
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confirm the authority of the dogmas of the church’? Where also 
he calls the book pseudepigraphal?, so as that, although it goes 
under the name of Solomon, it is not to be supposed to be really 
his; and observes that it “ savours of Grecian eloquence.” 

Thirdly, most of the ancients determine that this book was 
written by Philo, who certainly neither was a prophet, nor could 
have written a canonical book of the old Testament. For he 
lived after Christ in the time of Caligula, before whom he dis- 
charged his celebrated embassy on behalf of the Jews. But then 
the time of the old Testament had already passed; and Christ 
says, “The law and the prophets were until John the Baptist.” 
For the conjecture of some, and Bellarmine among the rest, that 
there was some other Jewish Philo, is grounded upon no testimony 
of antiquity, and is rejected by Sixtus Senensis, (Lib. vi. c. 9), and 
is at variance with the general opinion of the doctors. For thus 
writes Bonaventura in his Commentary upon this book: “ The 
first efficient cause, in the way of a compiler, was Philo the wisest 
of the Jews3.” So that he determines it to have been written by 
Philo, not byeSolomon. But by what Philo? By any other than 
him who flourished after Christ, and wrote so many pieces with 
so much eloquence? of whom some one said, 7 []Aatwy didw- 
viet, 7 Ditwv TrAaTwiCert, Bonaventura subjoins, “ who lived 
in the times of the apostles.” It is evident therefore what Philo he 
supposed the author of this book. For he recognised no other 
Philo ; and he tells us that the same was said by Rabanus. For 
Josephus, in his first book against Apion, names a certain older 
Philo, but one who was a Gentile and a philosopher, not a Jew 
or conversant with the scriptures®, Wherefore, since this book was 


[1 Heee duo ecclesia legat ad edificationem plebis, non ad auctoritatem 
ecclesiasticorum dogmatum confirmandam. T. 1x. 1296.] 

[? Alius Wevderiypapos, qui Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur ......... et 
ipse stylus Gracam eloquentiam redolet; et nonnulli yeterum scriptorum 
hune esse Judei Philonis affirmant. T. 1x. 1295.—Hence some have en- 
deavoured to explain how it came to be attributed to Solomon, Philo’s name 
in Hebrew being Jedidiah. ] 

[$ Proxima causa efliciens per modum compilantis fuit Philo sapientissimus 
Judeeorum, qui temporibus apostolorum fuit. Opp. T. 1. p. 341. Lugd. 1668. ] 

[¢ Hieronym. in Catal. sub voc. Pammo. Photius. Cod. CV. Suidas, Voc. 
Prov, &c.] 

[5 ‘O pévroe dadnpeds Anpyrpios kal SrAwv 6 mpecBirepos kal Edmddepos 
ov TOAD Ths dAnOeias Sujpaprov" ois ovyyweokew aEvov: od yap évav avrois pera 
maons axpiBelas Tots Hwerépors ypappace mapakodovbetv.— Josephus, c. Apion. 
Lib. 1, c, 23. p. 458. ed. Hayere.] 
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written by that Philo the Jew in the time of the apostles, it cannot 
be by any means canonical. For if Philo were a true prophet, 
or imbued with the prophetic spirit, why did he not receive Christ? 
Why not believe the gospel? Why was he a stranger to the 
apostles? Why are not his other books had in similar honour? Cer- 
tainly none of the ancients ever said that this Philo was a Christian. 
How then, after Christ, should a man who was not a Christian have 
written a book worthy to be classed amongst the canonical books 
of the old Testament? But the most learned of the papists them- 
selves allow that the book was not written by Solomon, so that 
that point needs not our confirmation. For if Solomon had written 
this book, it would not have been written in Greek but in He- 
brew, as the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song. But, as to 
the notion of some, who make Solomon the author of this book, 
because Solomon is introduced in chap, ix. making prayers and 
vows, it has no argumentative validity whatsoever. For that might 
have been done in the way of imitation by the writer whoever he 
might be: so that they who argue thence that Solomon must have 
been the writer himself, are grievously deceived. Jodocus Clito- 
veus and Sixtus Senensis are chargeable with this ignorance and 
error. But, with better reason, John Driedo (Lib. 1. ¢. 4, ad 4™. 
difficult.®) concludes that this book was not written by Solomon, 
and says that the manner of scripture requires, that he who speaks 
should speak in the person of another. So John Capistranus, 
in the preface to his Speculum Clericorum, says that Philo speaks 
in the person of Solomon’, 

Fourthly, the church in old times judged no otherwise of this 
book than Jerome and we do; and this may be collected even from 
Augustine, whom our adversaries name upon their side. For in his 
book de Predestinatione Sanctorum, c. 14, when he had cited a 
testimony from the book of Wisdom, chap. 4, ‘Speedily was he 
taken away, lest that wickedness should alter his understanding ;” 
many pious and catholic brethren cried out against him that the 
book was not canonical’. Andradius, in his Defence of the Council 
of Trent, (Lib. 11.) attacks Chemnitz for using this place and tes- 
timony out of Augustine with many reproaches, in which attack 


[6 pp. 41. 42. De Eccl. Script. Lovain. 1533.) 

[7 Et cum Philone in persona Salomonis divinum presidium... . in- 
vocabo. p. 2. Venet. 1580.] 

[8 Quod a me quoque positum fratres istos ita respuisse dixistis, tanquam 
non de libro canonico adhibitum.—Opp. T. x. p. 807. Par. 1690. ] 
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Bellarmine also joins (Lib, 1. c. 12), but unreasonably. For, what- 
ever may have been Augustine’s own opinion of this book, yet it is 
evident that others did not think it canonical, and that their judg- 
ment was the received opinion of those churches. Nor does Augus- 
tine contend very anxiously or earnestly for the authority of the 
book: he only says that it is not “ to be despised,” since it had 
been so long read with great reverence in the church, and that it 
was “to be preferred to all the treatises of discoursers!;” which may 
perhaps be conceded to him. Butif Augustine had thought that the 
book was certainly canonical, he would never have been so slack 
and cool in defending its authority, but would have blamed with 
much severity those who rejected the book as utterly without claims 
to a place in the canon. In truth, what he hath written upon this 
subject is much more intended to screen himself from odium than to 
fortify the authority of this book. But we understand already that 
the book is not canonical, and we want nothing more. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


OF THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICUS. 


Our adversaries can allege no special argument in behalf of 
this book; and we need not repeat our answers to the common 
ones. Let us, on our side, bring some proofs to shew that the 
book is not canonical. First, we may collect that this book is 
not canonical from the fact of its having been written in Greek, 
upon the principles already explained. The grandfather of Jesus 
had written some things in Hebrew, which this Jesus translated 
into the Greek language, as we read in the prologue”. But the 
Hebrew original itself, when it was extant, never possessed a 
prophetic credit or authority, and hath now entirely disappeared ; 
so that now nothing remains but Jesus’ Greek version, which is full 
of many faults and blemishes. Nor was this Jesus anything more 
than a mere translator. 

Secondly, how highly this translator thought of himself and 
his own version, appears plainly from his own words and confession 
in the prologue. He says, that the Hebrew cannot be exactly 
rendered into Greek: (why so?) and he asks pardon, if he should 

[1 Vide supra, p. 76.] 
[2 “O mammos pov ’Inaods .... mponyOn kai aitds cvyypdya te ray els maidelay 
kal copiay dynxdvrav. Prolog. in Sapient. Jesu fil. Sirach.] 
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seem in some places to fail of an adequate power of expression’. 
By all which he sufficiently proves that he’is neither a prophet 
nor endowed with a prophetic spirit. For the Holy Spirit asks 
pardon of no one, hesitates not in the choice of words, and ever 
reaches the mark he aims at; especially if the writer apply due 
diligence, as this author professes that he hath. 

Lastly, what is written of Samuel in this book, chap. 494, is 
taken variously and doubtfully by many, as we see from Augus- 
tine (ad Simplicianum, Lib, 1. quest. 3, and de Cura pro mortuis, 
cap. 15). For the passage, 1 Sam. 28, is rather to be understood 
of a diabolical spectre; since the souls of the saints cannot be 
evoked by magical arts or incantations. Wherefore Augustine 
(De Doctr. Chr. Lib. 11. ¢. 23°) says, “that the image of the dead 
Samuel gave a true prediction to Saul.” Where he indicates that 
it was not Samuel himself, but an image or semblance of Samuel, 
that conversed with Saul. The same father, in his book de Octo 
Dulcit. Quest. (quest. 6), after disputing somewhat on the other 
side of this question, at last subjoins: “ However there is in this 
matter a readier way of escaping difficulty, and more easy view of 
the meaning of the passage, if we suppose that it was not really the 
spirit of Samuel that was roused from its repose, but some phantom 
and imaginary illusion produced by diabolical devices: which the 
scripture therefore calls by the name of Samuel, because images 
are wont to be called by the names of those things of which they 
are images.” And so in the sequel he concludes that “the scrip- 
ture says that Samuel appeared, even though, perchance, it was 
the image of Samuel shewn by the devices of him who transforms 
himself into an angel of light, and his ministers as the ministers 
of righteousness®.” Likewise in his treatise de Mirabilib. Scripturs 


[3 TapakékAnode .... ovyyvopny exew ef? ols av SoxGpev tov Kata THY 
éppnvetay meprorovnpévay tict Tdv Aé~ewv advvapetv: ov yap icoduvapet adta 
év éavrots “EBpaioti Aeydpeva, kal Grav peraxOy eis Erépav yhoooar. Ibid.] 

[4 xlvi. 20. Kal pera 7d trvaca adrov éempofpyitevoev. The Church of 
England omits this verse in reading Ecclus. xlvi. as the evening lesson for 
November 16. ] 

[5 Non enim, quia imago Samuelis mortui Sauli regi vera preenuntiavit, 
propterea talia sacrilegia, quibus imago illa preesentata est, minus exsecranda 
sunt. | 

[6 Quanquam in hoc facto est alius facilior exitus et expeditior intellectus, 
ut non vere spiritum Samuelis excitatum a requie sua credamus, sed aliquod 
phantasma et imaginariam illusionem diaboli machinationibus factam: quam 
propterea scriptura nomine Samuelis appellat, quia solent imagines earum 
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(Lib. 1. c. 11),—if that book deserves to be reckoned a genuine 
piece of Augustine’s—he writes in this manner : “ Whence from the 
fact itself we may the more readily understand that this was not 
the prophet Samuel, but that the devil, who transforms himself into 
an angel of light, is considered in the phantastic form of Samuel. 
This appears from his discourse, since he tells Saul, who was an 
execrable man, ‘Thou and thy sons shall be with me.’ Surely, if 
it had been the true Samuel who was here exhibited, he would 
never have said that this unjust king would be a participator of his 
reward after death.” And most plainly in his book of Questions 
on the old and new Testaments, in the seven and twentieth 
question, he determines thus: “I deem it a most unworthy act 
to repose belief in this narrative in the strict literal sense of it. 
For how is it possible that a man holy in his birth and righteous 
in his actions when alive should be dragged up by magic arts? or, 
if not dragged up, should have consented to them? Either alter- 
native we can not without absurdity believe of a just man*%.” To 
say that the soul of the holy prophet was troubled by the spells of 
witches, even Isidore himself detests as impious, as we see in Gra- 
tian (26 quest. 5. cap. Nec. Mirum.); and he says that this was 
“a piece of Satan’s jugglery*.” Augustine too, in his book de 
Cura pro Mortuis (c. 15.*), bears witness that many thought that it 


rerum nominibus appellari quarum imagines sunt.... Non mirum est quod 
scriptura dicit Samuelem visum, etiam si forte imago Samuelis apparuit ma- 
chinamento ejus qui transfigurat se velut angelum lucis, et ministros suos 
velut ministros justitie.—The treatise De vur. Dulcitii questionibus is the 
fourth piece in T. v1. of the Benedictine edition, Paris, 1679. ] 

[1 Unde non hune esse Samuelem illum Prophetam per factum facilius 
intelligitur, sed diabolus qui se transfert in angelum lucis, in phantasia 
Samuelis consideretur. Quod ex sermonibus ejus recte dignoscitur, quoniam 
funesto Sauli dicebat, Tu et filii tui mecum eritis. Etenim si verus hie 
Samuel ostensus esset, nullo modo iniquum regem consortem sui meriti post 
mortem diceret.—This spurious work is to be found in the Appendix to Part 
1. of T. m1. of the Benedictine edition. The author is supposed to have been 
an Irish monk, named Augustine. ] 

[2 Indignum facinus estimo, si secundum verba historize commendetur 
assensus. Quomodo enim fieri potuerat, ut arte magica attraheretur vir et 
nativitate sanctus et vite operibus justus? aut, sinon attractus est, consensit ? 
quod utrumque de viro justo credere absurdum est.—This is also a spurious 
piece; it is the third in the Appendix referred to in the last note. ] 

[3 Porro autem hoc est prestigium Satane. Decreti Pars Secund. Caus, 
26. Queest. 5. c. 14.] 

[* It is the nineteenth piece in Tom. vi. of the Benedictine edition. ] 
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was not Samuel himself, but an evil spirit. And concerning the 
book of Ecclesiasticus his expression is®: “But if this book be 
objected to on account of the Hebrew canon which does not give 
it a place, what shall we say of Moses?” He concedes therefore 
that this book is open to objections. So Aquinas (1. p. 89. 4. 8. 
Art. ad 2™.) gives three answers to this place: 1. That Samuel 
appeared by a divine revelation. 2. Or, that the apparition was 
produced by demons. 3. Or, that the authority of Ecclesiasticus 
must not be admitted by reason that it is not esteemed by the 
Hebrews a portion of the canonical scriptures. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


OF THE BOOKS OF MACCABEES, 


Besipes those common pleas, upon which we have already 
said enough and answered sufficiently, our opponents adduce two 
arguments to establish the authority of these books. The first is, 
that they are placed by Clement in the canon of sacred scripture, 
as appears in the last of the apostolic canons. The second is the 
testimony of Augustine, in his City of God, (Lib. xvi. ¢. 36), which 
is to this effect : “ These books not the Jews, but the Church hold 
to be canonical®.” A similar testimony is found also in his second 
book against the Epistles of Gaudentius, cap. 23’. Hence they 
conclude that these books are truly and properly canonical. I 
proceed to return a brief answer to both allegations. 

To the former I reply, in the first place, that we have already 
shewn what should be thought of that book of apostolic canons, and 
have stripped it of the name and authority of the apostles’. In 
the second place, I am surprised that Bellarmine should choose to 
avail himself of such a witness, whose evidence he must know 


[5 Sed si huic libro ex Hebrzeorum, quia in eo non est, canone contra- 
dicitur, quid de Mose dicturi sumus ?—Id. ibid. 

[6 The whole’ passage upon which Whitaker reasons in his reply is as 
follows: Ab hoe tempore apud Judzos restituto templo non reges sed prin- 
cipes fuerunt, usque ad Aristobulum: quorum supputatio temporum non in 
scripturis sanctis, quee canonice appellantur, sed in aliis invenitur; in quibus 
sunt et Machabeorum libri; quos non Judai, sed ecclesia pro canonicis habet 
propter quorundam martyrum passiones vehementes atque mirabiles. ] 

[7 It is the last piece in T. 1x. of the Benedictine edition, where this 
passage stands. Lib. 1. § 38. p. 655.] [8 Supra, p. 42.] 
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very well to make much more against the cause which he defends 
than it weighs in favour of these particular books. For, except 
these books of Maccabees, that apostolical canon recites none of 
all those pieces which our churches hold apocryphal, amongst the 
canonical books of the old Testament. If, therefore, this aposto- 
lical canon hath made these books canonical, it hath certainly left 
the rest in the class of apocryphal and spurious. Let the papists 
consider, whether they would choose that these books should be 
received on condition that all the others be excluded. Besides, in 
this apostolical canon three books of Maccabees are recited, whereas 
the papists allow only two of them to be canonical’. If then 
they rely on the authority of these canons to prove the canonicity 
of two books, what are they to determine concerning the third? 
They must consequently give up the argument derived from these 
canons, and Bellarmine hath acted discreetly in omitting it in the 
edition published by Sartorius. 

I come now to the testimonies of Augustine. And, first, to the 
former from the City of God, Lib. xvi. ¢. 36. How Augustine 
calls these and the other books canonical, by a certain common 
use of that term in a loose sense, hath been already explained. 
The Jews did not hold these books canonical; for they were of 
no account whatever amongst them. But the christian church 
may be said to hold them canonical, forasmuch as they are read in 
the church, and held in some value, although they are not ad- 
mitted to an equal authority and credit with the rest. This we 
may learn from Augustine himself, who writes thus in that very 
same passage: ‘The calculation of which times is not to be found 
in the sacred scriptures which are called canonical, but in others, 
amongst which are also the books of Maccabees.” Then follow the 
words upon which the argument is founded. Now in these words 
of Augustine two things present themselves which deserve notice. 
The first, that these books are not, in truth and fact, sacred and 
canonical. The other, that they are nevertheless held canonical 
in the church,—that is, read publicly, set forth, and esteemed of 
great value in the church. Augustine subjoins the reason when 
he says, ‘“‘on account of the violent and admirable sufferings of 
certain martyrs.” Does he not in these words sufficiently shew 
that Christians were led to ascribe so much importance to these 
books on this account, because in them mention was made of cer- 

[1 There is some reason for believing the words MaxkaBaiov pia to be an 


interpolation. See Cosin’s Scholast. Hist. p. 30. Beverege’s Annotations, 
pp. 5, 39, and Gibbings’s Roman Forgeries, pp. 113, 114.] 
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tain martyrs who fell in the cause of religion with the utmost 
fortitude and constancy? On this account Nazianzen hath pro- 
nounced a most beautiful panegyric upon that mother and her 
seven sons’. But in what sense can it be said that a book is 
held canonical on account of this or that? For a book which 
is truly canonical is to be received absolutely and entirely, not on 
account of this or that part or reason. Augustine says, in the City 
of God, Lib. 1. c. 20: “Nor is it in vain, that nowhere in the 
sacred canonical scriptures do we find any divine precept or per- 
mission to take away our own liyes*.” In these books if not 4 
precept, at least a permission for a man to take his own life, is 
to be detected. For in 1 Mace. chap. vi. Eleasar is praised for 
voluntarily rushing upon death. And in 2 Macc. chap. xiv., the 
fortitude of Razis is commended, who laid violent hands upon 
himself. Yet Razis deserved no praise for his fortitude. For 
this was to die cowardly rather than courageously, to put him- 
self voluntarily to death in order to escape from the hands of a 
tyrant. The Holy Spirit judges not of valour by the same mea- 
sures as profane men, who extol Cato to the skies for committing 
suicide lest he should fall into the power and hands of Ceasar: 
for he either feared, or could not bear to see him, or sought to 
catch renown by an act of such prodigious horror. Thus he was 
crushed and extinguished either by despair, or grief, or some other 
perturbation of mind; any of which motives are foreign from true 
fortitude. Rightly, therefore, did Augustine deny those books to 
be canonical, in which such a crime is narrated with some com- 
mendation by the authors. 

The second testimony of Augustine occurs Lib. 1m. ¢. 23; 
where also Augustine opposes our adversaries more than he favours 
them. For he requires that “the book should be read and heard 
with sobriety.” Say you so? What, I pray, do these words mean, 
“ not unprofitably, if done soberly?” Is there ground to fear that 
scripture may be read unprofitably ? And what is this sobriety 
which he demands in the perusal of these books? Every thing, 
indeed, should jbe read soberly; no one doubts that; and ae 
ness should always be avoided. But if Augustine had meant that 
sobriety which is everywhere required in all scriptures, he would 
not have peculiarly prescribed that caution to the readers of this 

[2 Inter Opp. Gregorii Nazianzen. T. 1. p. 397. Colon. 1690.] 


[3 Neque enim frustra in sanctis canonicis libris nusquam nobis divinitus 
preeceptum permissumve reperitur, ut nobismet ipsis necem inferamus. ] 
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book. The meaning, therefore, is, that there are*some things in 
the book which, if they be examined by the strict rule of faith, 
cannot be defended, and therefore are not fit models for imitation ; 
and that consequently the book requires to be read soberly. This 
is moreover to be noted, that Augustine writes in that same place, 
that Christ does not bear testimony to these books as his witnesses ; 
which sufficiently shews that Augustine did not deem these books 
truly canonical. 

These matters being thus explained, let us now adduce our ar- 
guments against the authority of these books. 

First, Jerome, in his catalogue of illustrious men', and in his 
second book against Pelagius*, says that Josephus was the author 
of these books. Now Josephus was no prophet, and lived after 
Christ and beyond the limits of the old Testament; for which 
reasons he could not have written any book belonging to the 
canon of the old Testament. Others, although they do not think 
Josephus the author of these books, yet allow that the chronology 
in them was supplied by Josephus; in consequence of which the 
books became apocryphal, because the dates in these books do 
not agree. So the popish writer Annius*® delivers his opinion, 
upon the Second book of Philo’s Chronology. 

Secondly, these books are expressly styled apocryphal by 
Gregory the Great, who was Pope of Rome, in his Morals, Lib. xix. 
c. 16. These are his words: “ We shall not transgress the due 
bounds of order, if we produce a testimony upon this subject from 
books, not indeed canonical, yet set forth for the edification of the 
Church*.” Then he cites a passage from the Maccabees. There- 
fore, before Gregory, that is, within six hundred years after Christ, 
the Church did not esteem the Books of Maccabees canonical. 


[} Alius quoque liber ejus, qui inscribitur epi adtoxpatopos Noywrpod, 
valde elegans habetur, in quo et Machabzeorum sunt digesta martyria. 
xu. Opp. T. u. 837.] 

[2 Unde et Josephus, Machabzeorum scriptor historiz, frangi et regi posse 
dixit perturbationes animee, non eradicari. Ibid. 735.—The reader must be 
reminded, that neither this, nor the preceding passage, mean anything like 
what Whitaker supposes; the piece attributed to Josephus being, not the 
books of Maccabees commonly so called, but a discourse or oration on the 
Maccabees, which may be found in his works. ] 

[$ Josephus tempora adjiciens apocryphas reddidit. Annii Viteberg. 
Antiquitt. ap. Ascenscium. 1512. Fol. ci.] 

{4 De qua re non inordinate agimus, si ex libris non canonicis, sed tamen 
ad edificationem ecclesize editis, testimonium proferamus. ] 


Cap. 
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Hence we see clearly what we should think of pope Innocent and 
Augustine. They call these books canonical; Gregory denies them 
to be such. They and he, therefore, without doubt used that term 
in different senses. The same judgment on these books is passed 
by Eusebius (Lib. de Temp.)5, Richard of S. Victor. (Except. Lib. . 
c. 9)®, and Occam (3 Part. Dial. Tract. 1. Lib. mt. c. 16)7. 

Thirdly, in 2 Mace. chap. xii., Judas Maccabzeus is praised for 
offering sacrifice for the dead. Whereas he really deserved no praise 
on that account, since God had commanded the making of no such 
sacrifice. Now, whatever is done in religious service without divine 
precept, is displeasing to God, and deserves not praise, but blame; and 
all sorts of will-worship were ever condemned in scripture. But upon 
this whole matter and argument we shall have to speak hereafter. 

Fourthly, that sacrifice was offered for men who had brought 
themselves under the guilt and pollution of idolatry and sacrilege, 
and had perished in that crime, as we read in the twelfth chapter. 
For the soldiers of Judas had plundered some things consecrated 
to the Jamnite idols, and had hidden these offerings under their 
clothes; which, when they were slain, were discovered under their 
vesture. And this author says it was a clear case that they had 
fallen on account of that crime. Now the papists themselves allow 
that no sacrifice should be offered for persons guilty of such idolatry 
and sacrilege: for this was a mortal sin; and they tell us them- 
selves that for those who are certainly in mortal sin, as the author 
affirms these men to have been, no sacrifice should be made. For 
—as to the pretence which Bellarmine has borrowed from Lyra, 
that Judas piously supposed that they had repented of their sin in 
the very article of death—not to mention that it rests wholly upon 
a dim surmise, yet, however probable it may have been that they 
had grieved in death for their offence, a public sacrifice should 
never have been offered for persons of this sort, who had polluted 
themselves with idolatry, unless there were certain proof of their 
true repentance. 


[> Machabeeorum Historia hinc supputat regnum Grecorum. Verum hi 
libri inter sa 6 scripturas non recipiuntur. P. 348, ed. Majo. et Zobrab. 
Mediol. 1818.] * 


(@ Alii non habentur in canone, tamen leguntur. Hisunt..... Libri 
Machabeorum. Deinde sanctorum patrum scripta, &c. Opp. Ven. 1592. 
Bp. 251.) 

(7 Secundum Hieronymum.... Libri.... Machabeorum.... non sunt 


recipiendi ad confirmandum aliquid in fide. Dialog. Guil. Ockam. Lugd. 
1495. Fol. cexii. 2.] 
7 


[wHiTakgr. ] 
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Fifthly, the Holy Spirit is not accustomed to» epitomize the 
history of a profane author. But the Second Book of Maccabees, 
as we read in chap. ii., is a contraction of the five volumes of Jason 
of Cyrene, comprising in one little book what Jason had minutely 
detailed in five. Who that Jason was is uncertain. A prophet he 
was not: that no one ever said, or could say. Consequently this 
synopsis of Jason’s history, composed in such a manner, cannot be 
counted part of the canonical scriptures. 

Sixthly, in 2 Mace. chap. ii. we have a long narrative about the 
sacred fire, the ark, the tabernacle, and the altar, which are said 
there to have been hidden in a certain mountain and laid up by 
Jeremiah. Now there is not a word of all this in Jeremiah himself. 
And this author adds, that God had promised that he would shew 
them, when he had collected the people. But, after the Babylonian 
captivity, the Jews neither had nor found that ark, that tabernacle, 
nor that altar, nor did God, after that event, shew these things to 
any one. The papists object, that this is not to be understood of 
the return under Cyrus, when that remnant of the Jews was col- 
lected, but of the advent of Christ, when the whole people shall be 
collected, or of the conversion of the Jews a little before the end 
of the world. But this is an utterly vain conjecture. For what 
reason is there why these things should be shewn to the Jews at 
such a period? Or who does not feel the absurdity of so ridiculous 
a figment? However, if we consult the sacred history, we shall 
find that this which is told of Jeremiah is contrary to the truth of 
facts. For Jeremiah was in prison until the destruction of the city. 
Jer. chaps. xxxvil. and xxxviii.: so that he could not take these 
things away and hide them, while the city and temple stood; nor 
would the priests and princes have permitted it. But, after the 
taking of the city, the Chaldeans fire the temple, plunder all its 
valuables, whether gold, or silver, or brass, and carry them off with 
themselves, as we read 2 Kings xxy., and in the last chapter of 
Jeremiah. Jeremiah, therefore, had no opportunity of taking away 
the ark of the Lord, and the altar of incense, which were overlaid 
and covered entirely within and without with pure gold, Exod. xxv. 
11. Besides, where are those records of Jeremiah to be found, 
which are mentioned in the beginning of this chapter ? 

Seventhly, there are many things in these books irreconcileable 
and contradictory, such as the following examples which I shall 
proceed to specify. In the first place, these books are not agreed 
about the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, who was a most bitter enemy 
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of the Jews. For in 1 Mace. vi. 8 and 16, Antiochus is said to 
have died of mental anguish upon the receipt of evil tidings, and to 
have died at Babylon in his bed; at which time also he gave his 
son in charge to Philip, whom he set over the kingdom. But in 
2 Mace. i. 16, he is beheaded and cut in pieces in the temple of 
Nanza, So that we have now been told of two deaths of An- 
tiochus, since the manner of dying on these two occasions is different. 
But this author tells us further of a third death of the same man 
Antiochus, 2 Mace. chap. ix; where he writes that he died far away 
in the mountains of an internal pain in the bowels, out of which 
worms were seen to crawl, and a horrible stench issued through 
almost the whole army. One man could not have died so many 
and such different deaths. The papists however set up some pre- 
tences. Canus says (Lib. . cap. 11 ad quartum) that it is not the 
same Antiochus. But the history itself refutes him at once; and 
Bellarmine was compelled to allow that the person meant was one 
and the same. He endeavours to reconcile the accounts thus: 
Antiochus lost his army in the temple of Nanza, on the road he 
fell from his chariot, afterwards he was carried to, Babylon and 
breathed his last. They confess therefore that Antiochus died at 
Babylon, as is related in the first book: and, indeed, the first book 
deserves more credit than the second. Now read what is related 
in the second book concerning the death of Antiochus in the places 
already cited. In chap. i. we read, that the leader himself was 
stoned by the priests, and cut in pieces, and his head thrown out 
to those who were outside. Now this leader is called Antiochus. 
Antiochus, therefore, perished in this temple, unless a man who 
hath been stoned, and cut to pieces, and beheaded, can escape alive. 
Let us now go on to chap.ix. There we shall find that this 
murderer and blasphemer, whilst in a transport of fury he was 
marching from Persia towards Jerusalem, in a remote and moun- 
tainous region exchanged a miserable life for a deplorable death. 
If he died at Babylon, he did not die in the country, nor in a 
mountainous region. Nor can both narratives possibly be true. 

In the next place, Judas is said, 1 Mace. ix. 3, to have been 
slain in the year 152 of the reign of the Seleucide. But in 2 
Mace. i. 10 he writes in the year 188! letters to Aristobulus the 
master of Ptolemy,—that is, 36 years after his death. 


[{) In the common text indeed the date stands thus: but one of Mr Par- 
son’s MSS. reads reacapaxoorod for édySonxoorod. The difference is very 
slight between poy and pm: and the latter doubtless is the true reading. 

7—2 
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In the third place, Judas is said, 1 Mace, iv. 36, to have purified 
the temple before the death of Antiochus, after Lysias had been 
routed. But in 2 Macc. at the commencement of chap. x. this 
purification of the temple is said to have been made after the 
death of Antiochus. For it is the same purification, as our adver- 
saries allow. 

In the fourth place, according to 2 Macc. x., Antiochus 
Eupator, the son of Epiphanes, upon his accession to the throne, 
confided the administration of affairs to Lysias. But, according to 
1 Mace. vi., Lysias was long before in charge of that administration, 
and educated king Antiochus, and gave him the name of Eupator. 

Eighthly, the second book shews that it is written by a human 
spirit. For, in the first place, at the end of the book the author 
begs pardon of his readers, which is altogether alien from the Holy 
Ghost; since he always writes the truth, and writes it as it ought 
to be written, erring neither in the matter nor in the manner, and 
standing in no need of our indulgence. 

They object that Paul used a similar excuse, when he con- 
fesses himself to have been “rude in speech,” 2 Cor. xi. 6. I 
reply: Paul never excused himself for writing poorly or slen- 
derly, or accomplishing less than he proposed. But this author 
acknowledges the poorness and slenderness of his composition; and 
therefore, impelled by the sense of his own weakness, could not 
help imploring the humane indulgence of his readers. Paul never 
did this, nor any prophet or apostle. For, as to Paul’s calling 
himself rude in speech, (idveryv Aoryw), it is spoken in the sense 
and style of the false apostles, who, puffed up with a certain empty 
shew of eloquence, despised the apostle as rude and unskilful in 
discourse. In those words, therefore, he did not describe himself 
such as he really was, but such as he was represented by certain 
false apostles. For the apostle was lacking in no commendable 
part of true, simple, holy and divine eloquence, fit for so great a 


For had the letter been written after 170, it would haye been dated from the 
era of Liberty, 1 Macc. xiii. 14. Still the difficulty remains, how an event 
could be spoken of as passed in 148, which the first book of Maccabees 
(vi. 14) tells us did not occur till 149. But Basnage (Hist. of the Jews, B. m. 
c. 1. § 20) long ago observed, that the years are counted differently in the 
two books of Maccabees. The first, following the Jewish mode, begins the 
year in March: the second in September. Thus the first makes Eupator 
declare war in 150, while the second dates the same event in 149. I wonder 
that Valckenaer did not remember this. See his dissertation de Aristobulo 
Judceo, pp. 40, 41.] ’ 
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teacher and apostle: but, because these pretenders called him 
idwdTnv Aoryw, he acknowledges that, in theit way of thinking, and 
judged by their model and standard, he was an iSiérns. For this 
is that eloquence which he calls “wisdom of words” (copiav 
Adryov), 1 Cor. i. 17, and “words which man’s wisdom teacheth” 
(dudaxrovs avOpwrivns copias Aoyous), 1 Cor. ii. 138, and “ excel- 
lency of speech” (vzrepoxnv Aoryou), 1 Cor. ii. 1; and which St Peter 
calls “ cunningly-devised fables” (cecogicpévous uous), 2 Pet. 
i. 16. So C&cumenius interprets the apostle: Adyov éyer Td 
eryryeryunvacba TH ehAquiny gopiq. ‘He means by speech the 
being exercised in the wisdom of the Greeks.” To a similar 
purpose Aquinas upon that place: “Because the apostle pro- 
posed the faith plainly and openly, therefore they said that he was 
rude in speech.” So Lyra: “He says this to refute the saying 
of the false apostles, who despised his doctrine, because he spoke 
plainly and coarsely. Therefore he tells them that he did this 
not from lack of knowledge, but because, as times then were, it 
was not expedient for the Corinthians to have subtle questions 
preached to them’.” The same is the opinion concerning this 
place expressed by Catharinus archbishop of Campsa: “I do 
not think,” says he, “that Paul confesses himself to have been 
really rude in speech, since he was an excellent preacher. But he 
seemed so to those according to whose opinions he is speaking, 
because his style had a spiritual simplicity, and was not redolent 
of their secular and affected eloquence*.” For what Canus says, 
(Lib. 1. c. 11, on the fourth head,)—‘ There is no reason why 
the Holy Ghost should not assist an author who yet speaks modestly 
in a human manner*,”—is an insult to the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit ever teaches us modesty; but meanwhile ever speaks and 


[1 Apostolus proposuit eis fidem non in subtilitate sermonis, sed...... 
plane et aperte; ideo isti dicebant eum imperitum esse sermone.—In 2 Cor. xi. 
Lect. 2. Comm. p. 140. Ant. 1569.] 

[2 Hoc dicit ad repellendum dictum pseudapostolorum, qui contem- 
nebant ejus doctrinam, eo quod plana et grossa dicebat: ideo dicit, quod hoc 
non ex defectu scientize, sed quod non expediebat Corinthiis pro tune subtilia 
preedicari.—BiVlia cum Gloss. Lyr. P. vi. p. 74. Lugd. 1520.] 

(2 Non puto Paulum se fateri esse imperitum sermone, cum esset pre- 
dicator eximius: sed ita illis videbatur ad quorum opinionem loquitur; quia 
sermo ejus habebat simplicitatem spiritualem, et non secularem illam affec- 
tatam redolebat eloquentiam.—Comm. in Paul. Epp. p. 232. Paris. 1566.] 

[4 Nihil impedit ut Spiritus Sanctus scriptori assistat, qui in quibusdam 
tamen, humano more, ex modestia loquitur. ] 
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writes in a way that cannot be excelled by any one possessed of a 
mere human spirit. 

In the second place, this author speaks of the labour of making 
this epitome as troublesome, and full of toil and difficulty, 2 Mace. 
ii. But nothing is so difficult as to give any trouble to the Holy 
Spirit: for the Holy Spirit is God, and labours under no human 
weakness, and possesses infinite wisdom and power. Bellarmine, 
indeed, objects, that, although God ever assists all the sacred 
writers, yet the mode is different in the case of the historians from 
what it is in the case of the prophets. The prophets had no other 
trouble than that of dictating or writing, since God inspired them 
with a knowledge of all that they were to write or dictate; as we 
read of Baruch writing things down from the lips of Jeremiah. 
But the historians underwent much labour in searching and 
thoroughly examining their subject, as Luke declares of himself, 
chap. i. 3. I confess, in reply to this, that those who published 
histories used diligence and industry: for the Holy Spirit does 
not make men lazy, or slothful, or negligent. So Luke thoroughly 
investigated, and knew accurately, and wrote most truly, all things 
pertaining to his subject. But I absolutely deny that this writing 
was troublesome or difficult to Luke, because nothing can be 
troublesome to the Holy Spirit; and Luke, when he wrote his 
narrative, had the Holy Spirit as much as John when he wrote the 
Apocalypse. “The Holy Ghost,” as Ambrose says, ‘“ knows 
nothing of slow efforts!.” Besides, how could the task of making 
a short epitome of five books by Jason of Cyrene have been so 
troublesome to the writers of the Maccabean history ? Certainly 
it is very easy to take out of another work what we choose, and 
to omit what we choose not. The mind, the spirit, the genius, the 
confession, the history are here all human. 


CHAPTER XV. 
OF THE BOOKS ALLOWED BY THE PAPISTS TO BE APOCRYPHAL. 


We have now spoken of those apocryphal books of the old 
Testament, which the papists maintain to be canonical, and have 
shewn them to be truly apocryphal. It remains now that we 


[' Vide supra, p. 38.] 
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come to those apocryphal pieces of the old Testament which 
are judged apocryphal by the papists themselves. Concerning 
these there is no dispute between us and them. Nevertheless, I 
will give a brief enumeration of them, so as to let you understand 
what and of what sort they are. They are these: The third 
and fourth books of Esdras: the third and fourth of Macca- 
bees ; whereof the third is found in some copies of the Bible, and 
the fourth is mentioned by Athanasius in his Synopsis. To these 
must be added the prayer of Manasseh, which is set after the 
books of Chronicles: the 151st Psalm: the Appendix to the 
book of Job in the Greek copies. There is also a little preface to 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah, which is apocryphal. All these 
are conceded to be apocryphal parts of the old Testament, because 
‘not found in the Hebrew text, nor reckoned in the canon by any 
council or pope. The third book of Maccabees, however, is 
counted in the canon by Clement?, whom some suppose to have 
collected the canons of the apostles, and who was a sovereign 
pontiff; upon which difficulty they know not what to say. 

The fourth book of Esdras, chap. vi., contains some fables 
about the two fishes, Enoch and Leviathan, which are pretended to 
be of such vast and prodigious magnitude, that no waters can contain 
them. There are many things of the like stamp in these books, 
fit to please and feed human curiosity, but discordant from all 
sound and solid instruction. Such is the fiction in chap. iv., that 
the souls of the righteous are kept in certain subterranean cells 
until the number of the righteous shall be complete, and that then 
they will no longer be able to retain them, even as the womb 
cannot hold the foetus beyond the ninth month. Such also is the 
story, chap. xiv, that the sacred books were lost in the captivity, 
and restored to their integrity by Ezra, after a retirement of forty 
days. For if these books had been lost, and written anew by 
Ezra, their language would be Chaldee, and not Hebrew; upon 
which point we shall speak hereafter. But these are false and 
incredible figments, rejected even by the papists, who yet generally 
are wont to entertain such fables with wonder and veneration. 
Indeed Genebfard, in his Chronology (anno mundi 3749), calls both 
‘these books canonical ; which may well excite astonishment, as being 
not only repugnant to right reason and the common opinion of the 
doctors, but also made in contradiction to the authority of the 
council of Trent. Genebrard, however, builds his cause upon the 


[2 Vide supra, p. 94.] 
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same reasons by which Bellarmine, as noticed above, ‘seeks to prove 
the canonicity of Tobit, Wisdom, and the rest. Genebrard shews 
that these books are cited by ancient fathers, and that the Church 
is wont to read portions of them upon her sacred anniversaries. 
All this is perfectly true, since in the third week of Pentecost, and 
the commemorations of Martyrs, lessons are taken from the fourth 
of Esdras. Therefore either this argument, which Bellarmine hath 
hitherto used so often, does not prove the matter proposed, or these 
books of Esdras must come in as canonical on the same plea: which 
yet the Jesuits would be so far from granting, that they would 
oppose it as grossly erroneous. However Genebrard does not 
stand alone in this mistake. For John Benedictus also, in the be- 
ginning of his bible, places the third and fourth of Esdras in the 
number of those books which, although not contained in the Hebrew 
canon, are yet received by the christian Church. In like manner 
Renatus Benedictus in his Stromata Biblica, Lib. 1. c. 9, counts 
the third and fourth of Esdras among the canonical books. 

The prayer of Manasseh is extant neither in Hebrew, nor in 
Greek; and although it seems pious, yet I cannot understand how 
that passage can be defended where he says, “Thou hast not ap- 
pointed repentance to the just, as to Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, which have not sinned against thee;” unless we suppose, 
indeed, that this is only said comparatively. For they too had 
sinned, and stood in need of repentance. 

Psalm cli. is found in the Greek, but not in the Hebrew copies. 
It contains thanks to God for the victory over Goliah, and was 
translated by Apollinarius in his Metaphrase'. However it was 
always esteemed apocryphal. The appendix to the Book of Job? 
is condemned by Jerome, as translated only out of the Syriac 
tongue, and not found in the Hebrew, and because Job is there 
said to have been the fourth from Esau, whereas he was of the 
race of Uz, who was the son of Nahor. So Jerome in his Questions 
and traditions upon Genesis*. In his Epistle to Evagrius, however, 
(Quest. 126) he says that Job was more probably descended from 
Esau, yet affirms that the Hebrews think otherwise. 

All these the papists allow to be apocryphal; and they may as 
well add to them what we esteem apocryphal also. For the argu- 
ments, as you have already seen, are no less valid against the latter 
than against the former. Hence too it appears evidently, that it is 


[! Fabricius, Cod. Pseud. V. T. T. 1. p. 907.] 
[2 Ibid. p. 793.] _ (8 Hieronym. Opp. T. 1. p. 339.] 
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not everything that is read in the Latin bibles that can claim canon- 
ical authority, since many apocryphal pieces are found there. But 
from this it arose that the apocrypha, being bound into one volume 
with the canonical scriptures, obtained by degrees more and more 
credit and authority, and at last were esteemed even canonical 
themselves. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Ir follows that, in the next place, we should speak of the books 
of the new Testament. But I will omit this portion of the subject, 
inasmuch as it involves no controversy between us and the papists. 
For we acknowledge without any exception those same books as 
they judge to be canonical. Those books of the new Testament 
which the council of Trent hath enumerated, those all, and those 
only, our church receives. If Luther, or some of Luther’s followers, 
have thought or written otherwise concerning some of them, as the 
Epistle of James or that of Jude, or some other pieces, they must 
answer for themselves: their opinions are no concern of ours, nor 
is it incumbent upon us to defend them, since we are, in this 
respect, no followers of Luther, and submit to the direction of 
better reason. However the persons just mentioned can produce 
in their behalf the judgment and example of the ancient christian 
Church and of certain fathers. For it is sufficiently known, that in 
old times some christian churches and fathers, distinguished for their 
piety and their learning, removed from the canon all those books 
which Luther called in question. There is, therefore, no just cause 
why our adversaries should inveigh so vehemently and with such 
acrimony against Luther on this account, since he hath erred no 
more in this respect than several catholic churches and some holy 
fathers formerly, and even some very distinguished papists at the 
present day.’ Cajetan openly rejects all the following :—the 
Epistle of James, the second of Peter, the second and third of 
John, the Epistle of Jude, the Epistle to the Hebrews (which 
Luther certainly never disputed), the history of the woman taken 
in adultery, John viii., the last chapter of Mark, and throughout 
the gospels and other books several passages about which it never 
entered into the mind of Luther to entertain a doubt. However 
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all who doubted about some canonical book were not, in former 
times, therefore reputed heretics. But I will not pursue this 
subject farther, since it hath no connexion with our cause. Let 
them attack others, but not from henceforth molest us. 

Thus, then, we doubt not of the authority of any book of the 
new Testament, nor indeed of the author of any, save only the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. That this epistle is canonical, we all 
concede in the fullest sense; but it is not equally clear that 
it was written by the apostle Paul. Some judge it to be Paul’s, 
others think otherwise. This was a questionable point in the 
earliest period of the Church. Eusebius (Lib. mr. ¢. 3) writes! 
that the church of Rome denied this Epistle to be Paul’s; but 
now that church hath changed its opinion, and attributes the 
authorship to Paul. Jerome, in his Catalogue under the Article 
Pau, hath these words: “The Epistle called that to the He- 
brews is not thought to be his, on account of the difference 
of the style and diction?.” He writes to the same effect in his 
Epistle to Paulinus, and upon the 13th chapter of Jeremiah, 
Tertullian ascribes it to Barnabas?. Some to Luke the Evangelist, 
as Jerome testifies. So Caius, an ancient and learned writer, 
enumerates no more than thirteen epistles of Paul, as Jerome tells 
us in the Catalogue. “In the same volume,” says he, “ enume- 
rating only thirteen epistles of Paul, he says that the fourteenth, 
which is inscribed to the Hebrews, is not his. Yea, and amongst 
the Romans, even to this day, it is not looked upon as the work 
of the Apostle Paul*.” Eusebius also hath mentioned this Caius, 
Lib. vi. c. 16. Hence it appears clearly, that many in former 
times thought this epistle not to have been written by Paul. 

But now, if I were to seek to mention all who attribute this 
epistle to the apostle Paul, I should never find an end. Jerome, 
in his epistle to Dardanus, says, that almost all the Greek authors 
affirm it to be Paul’s>; and of this mind is Origen (in Eusebius, 
Lib. vi. c. 18),—Clemens Alexandrinus (in Eusebius, Lib. v1. c. 11), 

(1 dre ye pay tives Oerjxace Tv mpds ‘EBpalous, mpos tis ‘Popatwy éxkdn- 
alas os pr) IavAov odcay airiy ayridéyerOar pyoavtes, od Sixaioy dyvoeiv.— 
Eccl. Hist. T. 1. pp. 189, 190. ed. Heinrich. ] 

[2 Epistola quee fertur ad Hebraos non ejus creditur, propter styli ser- 
monisque dissonantiam.—Opp. T. 1. p. 823.] 

[3 De Pudicitia. c. 20. Extat enim et Barnabe titulus ad Hebreos. ] 

[* Et in eodem volumine epistolas quoque Pauli tredecim tantum enume- 
rans, decimam quartam, que fertur ad Hebreos, dicit ejus non esse. Sed 
et apud Romanos usque hodie quasi Pauli Apostoli non habetur.—c. 59. 
T. 1. p. 886.] [5 T. u. p. 608, alias Ep. 129.] 
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—Eusebius himself (Lib. 11. ¢. 8),—the council of Laodicea (c. 59), 
—Athanasius, in the Synopsis and elsewhere, — Ireneus’, Cyril 
(Thesaur. Lib. xu. c. 9),—-Chrysostom upon the epistle, and Na- 
zianzen in many places. Theophylact wonders at the impudence 
of those who deny it. Damascene cites a testimony from it as a 
work of Paul’s’. Even the more celebrated of the Latins hold the 
same language. Augustine, de Doctr. Christ. Lib. 1. ¢. 8, and 
many other places. Ambrose wrote commentaries upon this, as 
one of Paul’s epistles, and calls it a work of Paul’s, in commenting 
upon Psalm exix.2 So also Gregory the Great, Moral. Lib. v. 
cap. 3. And the apostle Peter seems to testify that this is an 
epistle of Paul’s, in these words, 2 Pet. iii. 15,“ As our brother 
Paul hath written to you.” Now they were Hebrews: for it was 
to Hebrews that Peter wrote, as is plain from the inscription of 
his first epistle; and it was to the same persons that the second 
also was sent, since he says, “ This second epistle I now write unto 
you.” ch. ii. 1. 

This, however, I leave to the judgment of the reader, with- 
out determining anything absolutely one way or other. I know 
that some allege reasons to shew that this cannot possibly be an 
epistle of Paul’s. But I perceive that these have been opposed 
and refuted by others, as Illyricus, Hyperius, &c. We need not 
be very earnest in this debate. It is not a matter of necessity, 
and the question may well be left in doubt, provided that, in the 
meanwhile, the authority of the epistle be allowed to remain clear 
and uncontested. Jerome, in his epistle to Dardanus, hath sagely 
reminded us, that it makes no great matter whose it is, “since it 
is certainly the work of an ecclesiastical man, and is continually 
used every day in the reading of the churches.” Gregory, in 
like manner, wrote excellently well of the author of the book of Job, 
when, in the preface to his commentary upon that book, cap. 10, 
he answers the inquiries put to him upon that subject: ‘“ Who 
wrote these things, it is superfluous to ask, if only we believe 
faithfully that the Holy Spirit was the author of the book. He 
himself, therefore, wrote these things, since he dictated them to be 

(6 Mansi, T. 1. p. 574.] 

[7 It seems a mistake to say that Ireneus cites this epistle as Paul’s. 
Stephen Gobar (apud Photium cod. coxxu. p. 904) affirms the contrary. ] 

[8 De fide Orthodox. Lib. rv. c. 17. T. 1. p. 283.] 

[2 See also in Job. Lib. xvu. c. 23, p. 546, E.] 

(1° Et nihil interesse cujus sit, quum ecclesiastici viri sit, et quotidie eccle- 
siarum lectione celebretur. wt supra, p. 106. n. 5.) 
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written. If we read the words in some letter which»we had gotten 
from some great man, and raised the question, what pen they were 
written with; it would surely be thought ridiculous that we should 
be curious not to know the author and understand his meaning, but 
discover what sort of pen it was with which their characters were 
traced.” Since, then, we perceive that the Holy Ghost is the 
author of this epistle, it is superfluous to inquire so anxiously 
and curiously about the pen, and rash to affirm anything without 
certain evidence. 

Apocryphal, by the confession and in the opinion of all, are 
those numerous spurious gospels under the names of Thomas, 
Andrew, Nicodemus, the Nazarenes, &c., whereof we read in Gra- 
tian, Dist. 15. c. Sancta Romana. These are not now extant, 
although they were formerly read and highly esteemed by many. 
But the Lord provided for his church that, while the true gospels 
were constantly preserved, those fictitious ones should perish utterly. 
Besides, that piece which goes about under the title of the Epistle 
to the Laodiceans, is likewise apocryphal; of which Jerome writes 
in the catalogue under the article PauL: “ Some read the epistle to 
the Laodiceans, but it is universally exploded?.” And the fathers of 
the second Nicene council, Act. 6, say : ‘“ Amongst the epistles of 
the apostle there is one which goes under the title of that to the 
Laodiceans, which our fathers have rejected as spurious*.” I know 
not whence the notion of such an epistle originated, if it were not 
from the error and fault of the Latin version, Coloss. iv. 16. For 
the Vulgate reads there, et illa que est Laodicensium, as if there 
had been some epistle written to the Laodiceans by Paul. The 
Latin words are ambiguous, and may be understood in such a sense. 
But the Greek text immediately removes this suspicion, cai Tnv éx 
Aaodieias. Therefore this epistle which Paul here mentions, 
whatever it was, was not written to the Laodiceans, but from the 
Laodiceans; which all the Greek expositors have observed. 


(1 Quis hoc scripserit supervacanee queritur, cum tamen auctor libri 
Spiritus Sanctus fideliter credatur. Ipse igitur hee scripsit, qui hee scri- 
benda dictavit. Si magni cujusdam viri susceptis epistolis lezeremus verba, 
eaque quo calamo essent scripta queereremus; ridiculum profecto esset, si 
non epistolarum auctoritatem scire, sensumque cognoscere, sed quali calamo 
earum verba impressa fuerint, indagare studeremus.—Opp. T. 1. p. 7. Paris. 
1701.] 

[? Legunt quidam ad Laodicenos, sed ab omnibus exploditur. T. 1. p. 823.] 

[3 Kai yap rot Geiov ‘AmoordAou mpds Aaodixeis péperar maoT? emioToA}... 
hv of marepes nuadv daeSoxipacav.—Concil. Labb. et Cossart. T. vu. p- 475.] 
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There is also a book of Hermas, called the Shepherd, which 
Jerome speaks of in the catalogue, under the article Hermas. 
The papists concede this also to be apocryphal, yet so as to be 
capable of being made and adjudged to be canonical by the church. 
For so Stapleton writes of this book, Doctrinal. Princip. Lib. 1x. cap. 
14, and he says as much of the Clementine Constitutions. Nor 
should this surprise us, since Gratian, upon the foot of a passage 
from Augustine (which, however, he hath most shamefully and 
foully corrupted), asserts that the decretal epistles are to be 
reckoned a part of the canonical scriptures, Dist. 194. Which in- 
tolerable falsification of this compiler Alphonsus de Castro (contra 
Her. Lib, 1. c. 2), and Andradius (Def. Trident. Lib. m1.) acknow- 
ledge and condemn. Yet there are still some papists who persist 
in the same impudent blasphemy. For one Alphonsus de Guerero 
adduces the evidence of this place to prove that the decretal epistles 
of the Roman pontiffs are equal to the sacred scriptures; whose 
words stand as follows in the Thesaurus Christiane Religionis, cap. 
3. Num. 5: “ Also decretal epistles have the force of authority, 
and decretal epistles are reckoned part of the canonical scriptures®.” 
Also John Turrecremata, (de Ecclesia. Lib. 1v. p. 2. ¢. 9), and Ca- 
jetan, in his book de Primatu Pape, make use of this corrupt place 
in Gratian to prove the authority and primacy of the Roman pon- 
tiffs. Thus the volume of the new Testament will be augmented by 
a glorious accession, if all the decretal letters of the popes are to be 
counted amongst the sacred scriptures. But look yourselves at the 
passage in Augustine, de Doctr. Christ. Lib. 1. ¢. 8, and see there 
the manifest ignorance or manifest fraud of Gratian. For Augus- 
tine says not a word of decretal epistles, or Roman pontiffs, and the 
scope of the whole place is directed quite another way. 

But we have now finished the first question which we proposed 
concerning the canonical books. 


[4 ¢. vi. In Canonicis. Where the Roman editors, having cited the pas- 
sage as it really stands in Augustine, very fairly add: “Que quidem B. 
Augustini sententia non ad decretales Romanorum pontificias, sed ad cano- 
nicas et sacras seripturas referenda est.’’ |] 

(5 Et decretales epistole vim auctoritatis habent, et in canonicis scrip- 
turis decretales epistole connumerantur. Ap. Roccaberti, Bibl. Max. Pontif. 
T. 1. p. 15. Rome, 1698. ] 
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QUESTION II. 


OF THE AUTHENTIC EDITION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE STATE OF THE QUESTION. 


(Tue first point raised in our inquiry concerning the duty of 
searching the scriptures, as between us and the papists, hath now 
been sufficiently explained. For we have found what are the books 
of holy scripture which we are commanded to search, and have re- 
jected the error of our adversaries, who seek to introduce certain 
apocryphal books into the canon. Wherein, indeed, no one can 
fail to perceive their manifest unreasonableness, and the utter hope- 
lessness of their cause. For, in the first place, not content with 
those books which are truly canonical and inspired, those books 
in which the Lord hath desired us to seek his will, they add to this 
list of sacred pieces many others of a foreign and wholly hetero- 
geneous character. Farther still, they cannot think that even 
with all this they have enough, but join to these scriptures even 
unwritten traditions also; that so they may be enabled to prove 
by their spurious scriptures and traditions those dogmas of which 
they can find no vestige in the genuine scriptures..--On the other 
hand, we have already shewn these books to be apocryphal, and I 
shall presently speak of their traditions in the proper place.) Order 
requires that we should now proceed to the second question of our 
controversy, which contains two divisions. The first is concerning 
the authentic edition of the scriptures: the second, concerning the 
versions of scripture and sacred rites in the vulgar tongue. We 
shall handle each in its proper order. 

Rightly to understand the state of this question, we must re- 
member what the council of Trent hath enjoined upon this subject ; 
which synod we read prescribing in the second decree of its fourth 
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session, that “the old Latin vulgate edition should be held for 
authentic in public lectures, disputations, preachings, and expositions, 
and that no man shall dare or presume to reject it under any pre- 
text whatsoever!.” Consequently, the point to be decided in this 
question is, whether this Latin version, commonly styled the vulgate, 
is the authentic edition of scripture, or not rather the Hebrew text 
in the old Testament, and the Greek in the new. Our opponents 
determine the Latin to be authentic, and so the council of Trent 
hath defined it. So Melchior Canus (Lib. mu. c. 13) interprets 
this decree, and deduces from it four conclusions. The first is, 
that the old vulgate edition must be retained by the faithful in all 
points which pertain to faith and morals: the second, that all 
questions concerning faith or morals must be determined by this 
Latin edition: the third, that we must not in a disputation ap- 
peal to the Hebrew or Greek copies: the fourth, that, in matters 
of faith or morals, the Latin copies are not to be corrected from the 
Hebrew or Greek. In like manner our countrymen the Rhemists, 
in the preface to their version of the new Testament, run out into a 
long panegyric upon this Latin edition, and contend for its superi- 
ority not only to all other Latin versions, but even to the Greek 
itself which is the original and prototype. Lindanus, in the first 
book of his treatise de optimo genere interpretandi, prefers the 
Latin edition to the Hebrew and Greek; and Andradius (Defens. 
Trident. Lib. 1v.) declares it intolerable that any one should be per- 
mitted to despise the authority of that edition which is used by the 
church, or to appeal freely to the Hebrew and Greek. 

Although, therefore, our adversaries do.not condemn the He- 
brew and Greek originals, yet they conclude that not these 
originals, but the vulgate Latin edition is the authentic text of 
scripture. Our churches, on the contrary, determine that this 
Latin edition is very generally and miserably corrupt, is false 
and not authentic; and that the Hebrew of the old Testament, 
and the Greek of the new, is the sincere and authentic scripture 
of God; and that, consequently, all questions are to be deter- 
mined by these originals, and versions only so far approved as 
they agree with these originals. Consequently, we and our ad- 
versaries maintain opinions manifestly contradictory. 


(1 Sancrosancta synodus..... statuit et declarat, ut heec ipsa vetus Vul- 
gata editio, que longo tot seculorum usu in ipsa ecclesia probata est, in 
publicis lectionibus, disputationibus, preedicationibus, et expositionibus pro 
authentica habeatur, et ut nemo illam rejicere quovis preetextu audeat vel 
presumat. p. 20. Lips. 1837.] 
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It behoves me to proceed in this question in such a course 
as to say something,—first, of the Hebrew edition of the old 
Testament ; secondly, of the Greek of the new; thirdly, of this 
Latin vulgate itself. Upon this last point I shall shew that it 
is corrupt, and therefore to be corrected and judged of by the 
standard of the original text, which is, indeed, the grand hinge 
upon which this whole controversy turns. The former matters 
therefore I shall dispatch briefly, so as to come without delay 
to the main subject. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF THE HEBREW EDITION. 


Tue Hebrew is the most ancient of all languages, and was that 
which alone prevailed in the world before the deluge and the erec- 
tion of the Tower of Babel. For it was this that Adam used, and 
all men before the flood, as is manifest from the scriptures, and as 
the Fathers testify. So Augustine in his book de Mirabilibus 
Scripture (cap. 9): “ Whereas, up to that time, the whole race of 
all men were of one language, he divided their tongues into different 
terms!” And, in his City of God (Lib. xvi. c. 4): “Time was 
when all had one and the same language®.” This is likewise con- 
firmed by that testimony of the Sybil, which Josephus hath set 
down, Antiquit. Lib. i. c. 6: ‘ When all men were of one lan- 
guage, some of them built a high tower, as if they would thereby 
ascend to heaven; but the gods sent storms of wind, and overthrew 
the tower, and gave every one his peculiar language’.” Which 


(1 Cum ad illud tempus esset unius linguee cunctus populus, universorum 
lingulas in diversa verba divisit. ] 

(2 Cum ergo in suis linguis istee gentes fuisse referantur, redit tamen ad 
illud tempus narrator, quando una lingua omnium fuit.] 

[3 Hdvrav dpoddvev dvrav avOpdrav, mipyov &xodduncdy twes tWnrdJ- 
TaTov, ws emt Tov ovpavdy avaBnodpevoe Se abrod: of Sé Oeoi dvéuous érurép- 
Wavres avérpeyay tov ripyov, Kat iSiav éExdor@ dhovyv exay. Lib. 1. c. 4. 
§. 3. ed. Richter, Lips. 1826. The lines, as given by Opsopeeus, are these: 

dudpwvor 0 hoav &ravTes, 
Kal Botdovt’ dvaBjv’ els obpavov adorepoéyta, 
Ab’tixa @@dvaro...... ° 


TIvetdmacw. 


Sibyll. Orac. Lib. ur. p. 223. edit. Opsop. Paris. 1599.] 
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testimony of that aged prophetess is not to be rejected, since it 
agrees with the scriptures. It was, thereforé, no slight error of 
Philastrius (Heret. c. 106) to contend that there were many lan- 
guages from the beginning, and to stigmatize as heretical the opi- 
nion that there was but one language before the building of Babel. 
For so the scripture tells us plainly, Gen. xi. 1: ‘The whole earth 
was of one language and one speech.” Now Augustine, in his City 
of God (Lib. xvi. c. 11) tells us, that this common language re- 
mained in the family of Heber*, and was thence called Hebrew; 
which is also expressly affirmed by Eucherius upon Genesis (Lib. 11. 
c. 2): “ At that time, wherein a diversity of languages was pro- 
duced, the former tongue retained its place in the family of Heber 
alone®.” Thus, whilst all other races were punished with a sudden 
change of dialect, Heber preserved his ancient language, and trans- 
mitted it to his posterity, not all of them indeed, but that line from 
which Abraham descended. And, along with the language, the 
pure religion also was propagated in the family of Abraham. Fur- 
thermore, in that perturbation and confusion of tongues which took 
place at Babel, the Hebrew was the mother of the rest. For the 
others are generally but dialects and varieties of this, some more 
closely allied and bearing a greater resemblance to their parent, 
while others have deflected farther from the primitive stock: but 
all the rest are derived from it. ‘“ We may perceive,” says 
Jerome, on Zephaniah, chap. iii. “ that the Hebrew language is the 
mother of all languages®.”’ He gives there one example in proof, 
the identity of the Hebrew Nugei with the Latin Nuge. 

In this language, which the faithful after that time preserved 
incorrupt in one family, the old Testament was published, as all 
unanimously agree. Upon this subject Jerome thus writes in his 


(4 Non defuit domus Heber, ubi ea que antea fuit omnium lingua re- 
maneret. ] 

[5 Eo tempore quando linguarum facta est varietas, in sola domo Heber 
que antea fuit lingua commansit.—c. 7. p. 61. These commentaries are falsely 
attributed to Eucherius of Lyons, who flourished a. p. 434, as they make 
citations from Gregory I. and Cassiodorus. They were published among 
his works, Basil. 1531.] 

[6 Ut nosse possimus, esse Hebraicam linguam omnium matricem. T. vi. 
p- 730. The verse referred to is 18. But in °2], which Jerome translates 
nugas in its obsolete sense of mourners, the 3 is not radical but servile,-— 
the mark of the Niphal participle from mW corresponding to the Sanscrit 
wig.] 


[ WHITAKER. | ® 
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142nd Epistle: “All antiquity agrees to witness that.the beginning 
of speech and common discourse, and the whole substance of human 
language, is the Hebrew tongue, in which the old Testament is 
written!.” It is also certain that Moses is the earliest writer, 
although some persons think otherwise, and allege certain names of 
books which are found in the scriptures. These objections may be 
easily answered ; but I shall not enter upon that subject as not per- 
taining to the matter in hand. God himself shewed the model and 
method of writing, when he delivered the law, inscribed by his own 
finger, to Moses. This is the opinion of Chrysostom (Opp. T. . p. 1. 
Eton. 1612), and Theophylact (upon Matth. i.); and it is also em- 
braced by the Papists, as Hosius, in his Confessio Petrocoviensis, 
cap. 15, and the Jesuit Schréck, in his 13 Thesis de Verbo Dei. 
Augustine, indeed, (Civit. Dei. Lib. xv. c. 23,)? affirms it to be cer- 
tain that Enoch committed some things to writing, since Jude asserts 
as much in his Epistle. But it does not appear that this is a fair 
inference from Jude’s expression: for Jude does not say; “ Well 
wrote Enoch;” but, “well prophesied,” apoepyrevce. The 
passage cited, therefore, is either some oral speech of Enoch’s, or 
else written by some other person. But we must not say that any 
book written by Enoch was extant at the time when this epistle 
was written: for if so, it would haye been canonical. But the 
Jews had no such book in their canon. It was Moses, therefore, 
the greatest of the prophets, who wrote the first canonical book of 
scripture ; after whom other prophets published several volumes. 
Some wrote before the captivity, as Samuel, Nathan, Isaiah, Hosea, 
and many more: some in the captivity, as Ezekiel and Daniel: 
some for a space after the captivity, as Ezra, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi. These all wrote in Hebrew, except a few pieces which 
we find composed by Daniel and Ezra in Chaldee. But the Chal- 
dee tongue is near akin to the Hebrew, and was then a language 
known to the church. Nor is this exception a matter of sufficient 
moment to prevent Jerome from saying that the old Testament is 
entirely written in Hebrew. 

There are some, however, who imagine that the whole old 
Testament perished in the captivity. This suspicion, perhaps, arose 


[} Initium oris et communis eloquii, et hoc omne quod loquimur, He- 
bream linguam, qua vetus Testamentum scriptum est, universa antiquitas 
tradidit.—Ep. 18. T. 1. p. 49.] 

(? Scripsisse quidem nonnulla divina Enoch, illum septimum ab Adam, 
negare non possumus, cum hoc in epistola canonica Judas Apostolus dicat.] ~ 
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from considering that, when the temple was burnt, all that was in 
it must have been consumed in the same conflagration. Hence 
they believe that the sacred volumes of scripture must have been 
destroyed in the flames; but that, after the captivity, Ezra, in- 
structed by the Holy Spirit, published these afresh, as it were 
again recovered. In this opinion was Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. 
Lib. 1.) and Irenzeus (Lib. m1. ¢. 25), who writes thus: “In that 
captivity of the people which took place under Nebuchadnezzar, the 
scriptures being impaired, when, after the expiration of seventy 
years, the Jews returned to their own land, and after that again in 
the times of Artaxerxes, king of the Persians, God inspired Ezra, 
who was of the tribe of Levi, to renew all the discourses of the 
prophets, and restore to the people the law which had been given 
them by Moses*.” Similar are the words of Leontius (de Sectis. 
Act. 2): “Ezra, coming to Jerusalem, and finding that all the 
books had been burnt when the people were taken captive, is said 
to have written down from memory those two and twenty books of 
which we have given a list in the foregoing place®.” Isidorus (de 
officiis), and Rabanus Maurus (de Inst. Cleric. c. 54) write to the 
same effect. They affirm, therefore, two things: one, that the 
whole sacred and canonical scripture perished in the Babylonian 
captivity: the other, that it was restored to its integrity by Ezra, 
instructed and inspired in a wonderful manner by the direct agency 
of God. 

But the falsehood of this opinion is manifest. For the pious 
Jews had, no doubt, many copies of the scripture in their possession, 
and could easily save them from that calamity. What man in his 
senses will say that there was no copy of the scriptures beside that 
in the temple? Besides, if these books had been deposited in the 
temple, would not either the priests or somebody else have been 


[3 80 dv yiverat..... 6 rév Ocomvetotav dvayvepiopos Kal dvakawiopos 
Noytwv. P. 329, p. Morell. Paris. 1629. Compare also 342, B.] 

[4 €v 1H emi NaBovyodovdcop aixparwcia rod aod diapdapecay rav 
ypapay, kal pera €éBdSounkovra ern ToY Jovdalav avehOdvtay eis THY xepav 
atrav, @merra ev; tos xpdvors “Apragép£ov tov Ilepaay Baoiéws evémvevoev 
"Eodpa Ta iepet ‘ek ths pudfs Aevi, rods tév mpoyeyovdrav mpopyTay mavras 
dvardéacOar Adbyous, Kal dmoxataotica, TH ad Thy Sid Mooéws vopobeciay. 
P. 293. ed. Fevard. Par. 1675. The Greek is given by Eusebius, H. E. v. 8.] 

[5‘O d€ "EoSpas eddy cis ra ‘Iepooddvpa, kal ebpdv bri mdvta BiBdia 
foay xavdévra, wvika jxyaroricbnoay, dard punpns héyerae ovyypaacba Ta 
KB Birla, drep ev rois avo annpOpnodpeda. §. 8. p. 632. ap. Gallandi Bibl. 
V. P. T. xu. Venet. 1788.] ; 

—2 
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able to rescue them from the flames? It is incredible that the 
religious Jews should have been so unmindful of piety and religion 
as to keep no copies whatever of the scriptures, whilst they lived 
in Babylon, especially while they had such men among them as 
Ezekiel and Daniel. But it is certain that they had many copies. 
For even Antiochus himself could not utterly destroy them all, 
though he set himself to do so with the utmost zeal and sedulity. 
Hence it appears that there were everywhere a very great number 
of copies; and now the Babylonians made no such fierce assault upon 
the sacred books. In accordance with what we might expect from 
such premises, Ezra is simply said, Nehem. viii., to have brought 
the book of Moses and read it. The books of Moses therefore, 
and, in like manner, the other books of scripture, were preserved 
safe in the captivity; and we have now no other, but the very 
same books of scripture of the old Testament as those which were 
written by Moses and the rest of the prophets. 

However, it is very possible that the books, which may have 
been previously in some disorder, were corrected by Ezra, restored 
to their proper places, and disposed according to some fixed plan, 
as Hilary in his prologue affirms particularly of the Psalms. Per- 
haps, too, Ezra either changed or reformed the shapes and 
figures of the letters. Jerome indeed, in his epistle to Paulinus, 
maintains that “ Ezra invented new forms for the letters after the 
return from the captivity ; for that previously the Jews had used 
the same characters as the Samaritans!.” Hence, if we credit Jerome, 
Ezra tntroduced new forms of the letters, more elegant and easy 
than those which were before in use, copied out the law in these 
new characters, and left the old ones to the Samaritans. In con- 
formity with this statement, Jerome further tells us, upon Ezekiel 
ix,?, that the last letter of the alphabet was formerly similar to the 
Greek Tav, and that it still, in his time, retained that figure in the 
Samaritan character; while the last letter of the Hebrew alphabet 
has now quite another and different shape. 


[} Certum est, Esdram scribam Legisque doctorem, post captam Hiero- 
solymam .... alias literas repperisse, quibus nune utimur: cum ad illud 
usque tempus iidem Samaritanorum et Hebreorum characteres fuerint. ] 

[2 Antiquis Hebreeorum literis, quibus usque hodie utuntur Samaritani, 
extrema Thau litera, crucis habet similitudinem.—T. v. p. 96. The remark 
was made by Origen before him: ra dpxaia orotxeia eupepes exew 1d Tad 7G 
Tov eravpod xapaxrfpt. Coins are still found which preserve the old cruciform 
Pheenician Tau, though the Samaritan has ceased to bear that shape. ] 
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But, though Jerome affirms that Ezra invented new characters, 
he never says that he made everything new. He might very easily 
copy and set forth the same ancient text in the new letters. We 
must hold, therefore, that we have now those very ancient scrip- 
tures which Moses and the other prophets published, although we 
have not, perhaps, precisely the same forms and shapes of the 
letters. 


CHAPTER III. 


OF THE GREEK VERSION BY THE SEVENTY TRANSLATORS OF 
THE HEBREW BOOKS. 


TuEsE Hebrew books of sacred scripture were, of old, trans- 
lated into various languages, particularly into Chaldee and Greek. 
The Chaldee paraphrase is generally allowed great credit and 
authority, especially that of the Pentateuch which was made by 
Onkelos’, The rest were turned into Chaldee by Jonathan and 
Joseph, who lived a little before, or about the time of Christ‘. 
There were many Greek translations of scripture published by 
various authors. But, without question, the noblest and most 
famous of them all was that which was composed by the seventy- 
two interpreters in Egypt, in compliance with the pious wishes. of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. We may read large accounts of this Greek 
version in Epiphanius (de Mensur. et Ponder.®), Eusebius (Praeparat. 
Evangel. Lib. vimt.*), Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Tryph.’), besides many 
others. Nay, there is still extant a book of Aristzeus, who pretends 
to have been one of Ptolemy’s body-guards, and gives a narrative 
of the whole transaction. But Ludovicus Vives® (in Lib. xvm. 


(3 It is printed in Buxtorf’s Rabbinical Bible, Basil, 1719, and in the 
Paris and London Polyglotts. Onkelos’s history is involved in great obscu- 
rity. The best book on the subject is perhaps Luzzato’s Philoxenus, Vienna, 
1830.] 

(4 Jonathan Ben Uzziel lived probably a little before the time of Christ ; 
but Joseph the Blind presided over the school at Sora about a.p. 322. A 
great part of the Targum, which goes under his name, was probably written 
much later. ] 

[5 c. 3, 6, 9—11.] 

[® pp. 206—209. ed. Steph. Par. 1544.] 

[7 p. 294. Opp. Just. Mart. Par. 1636.] 

[8 Circumfertur libellus ejus nomine de LXX. interpretibus, confictus ut 
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c. 43. August. de Civit. Dei,) supposes this book to be the fiction 
of a more modern writer. That the scriptures were translated into 
Greek, there can be no doubt, since all antiquity attests the fact. 
But the other parts of the story are not equally certain. 

This version I suppose to have been the first and earliest of 
all the Greek versions; although Clemens Alexandrinus (Stromat. 
Lib. 1.1) seems to say that the scripture was translated into Greek 
long before this period, and read by Plato; and the question of 
Numenius, a Pythagorean philosopher, is alleged by him, ri yap 
éott Tdatov 4 Moons attixi(av; What else is Plato but an 
Attic Moses? But if the sacred books of scripture had been 
translated into the Greek tongue previously, then Demetrius, who 
collected the library for king Ptolemy, would not have been igno- 
rant of that version or desired a new one. Plato, indeed, and the 
Pythagoreans might have known something of these books from 
the common discourse of men and intimacy with those who were 
acquainted with them; but I hardly think that they ever read the 
books in Greek. For this was the first Greek translation, published 
about three hundred years before Christ, as Theodoret writes in 
these words: “This first edition was published three hundred 
and one years before God the Word, our Lord Jesus Christ, came 
to sojourn with us in the flesh?.” 

Some there are who think that the seventy interpreters did 
not translate the whole scripture of the old Testament, but only the 
law into the Greek language, understanding under the name of the 
law not the entire ancient scripture, but merely the Pentateuch. 
Such was the opinion of Josephus, as we find in the Proem to his 
antiquities, where he hath these words: ‘For Ptolemy did not 


puto ab aliquo recentiore.—P. 620. ed. Froben. Basil. 1512. The spurious- 
ness of this piece was finally demonstrated by Hody, in a treatise which forms 
the first part of his great work, De Bibliorum Textibus, &c. Oxon. 1705.] 

() Senppjvevrar dé Kat mpd Anpntpiov...... Ta Te Kata thy e& Aiyimtou 
eEaywyny tov “EBpaioy rév ryetépov todirdy, Kal 1) T&v yeyovdtev dmdvTey 
aitois emupavera, kal kparnows tis xdpas, Kal Tis dAns vouobecias émeEnynors: 
Bare ebdnrov civae tov mpoeipnyevov prrdcopov eihnpevae woAdd. yéyove yap 
modvpabrs.—P. 342. B.c. The passage is quoted from Aristobulus,upon whom 
see Valckenaer, de Aristobulo Judeo Diatribe. It appears to me, however, 
that Aristobulus is there not speaking of any regular translation, but of such 
pieces as those of Ezekiel Tragcedus, in which the greater part of the Mosaic 
history was paraphrased in Greek yerse or prose. ] 

[2 mpadrn d€ adrn 1 exdoous eyévero mpd Tpiaxootod mpdrov rots Ths pera 
-oapkds mpos rmas émidnuias rod God Agyov kal Kupiov jay "Incod Xpucrod.] 
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obtain the whole scripture; but the interpreters only delivered to 
him the law’.” Which, he says, was the circumstance that led him 
to introduce the whole scripture to Grecian readers. That this 
was Josephus’ opinion is confirmed also by the testimony of Jerome. 
But others hold that all the books were translated; and theirs 
seems the more probable view. For the reason which led them 
to make any version at all is sufficient to persuade one that they 
made a complete one; nor would the king have been satisfied with 
only a part. The wonder, too, which some relate of the incredible 
celerity with which the task was performed would have no place, if 
they translated so small a piece only. Chrysostom, in his discourse 
against the Jews, affirms that the scriptures translated by them 
were reposited in the temple of Serapis, and the version of the 
prophetic books might be found there even still: mex pt vov eéxee 
tov Ipopytav at épunvevOerca Biro wévovow*. And Theo- 
doret says that the Jews sent to king Ptolemy not a part only of 
the scripture, but the whole written in golden characters, xpucots 
ypdppact THY Tacav ypagpny evonunvapevot. Now, if the books 
of the prophets translated into Greek by them remained in the 
royal library to the time of Chrysostom, and if the Jews sent the 
whole scripture along with the interpreters to the king, there is no 
room left to doubt that the whole scripture was translated by them 
into the Grecian language. 

What authority, however, this version should command is un- 
certain. The ancients used to hold it in the highest estimation, and 
looked upon it as unique and divine. Epiphanius, in his book of 
Weights and Measures, says that the translators were not mere 
interpreters, but, in some sort, prophets also®. And Augustine (de 
Doct. Christ. Lib. m1. c. 15) says, that this version was made by a 
divine dispensation, and was held in greatest repute among the 
best learned churches, since the translators were said to have been 
“aided by such a presence of the Holy Spirit in their interpreta- 
tion as that they all had but one mouth®.” Upon this subject he 


[3 od8€ yap macay éxeivos &p6n daBeiv thy dvaypapny, GAN’ avira pdva Ta 
TOD vdfL0v mapédocty of meupbévres emi thy eénynow els mv ‘Ade€avdpeiar. 
Procm. § 3. p. 6.] 

[4 Tom. vi. p. 37. ed. Savil.] 

[5 od pdvor épunvervral éxeivor yeydvacty, adda Kal dd pépovs mpopfra. De 
Pond. et Mens. § 17. Opp. T. u. p. 173. c. ed. Petay. Colonie. 1682. ] 

[6 Septuaginta interpretum, quod ad vetus Testamentum attinet, excellit 
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hath also written largely in his City of God, Lib, xvi. ¢. 42 and 
43. In like manner, Ireneus (Lib. mt. c. 25) writes that, though 
each made his translation apart, yet in the end, when they all 
met together and compared their several versions, “ they all recited 
the same thing and in the very same words and terms from 
beginning to the end; so as that the gentiles who stood by might 
easily perceive, that it was by the inspiration of God that the 
scriptures were translated!” So Augustine, in the City of God, 
Lib. xvi. c. 42: “The tradition is that there was so wonderful, 
stupendous, and absolutely divine agreement in their expressions, 
that although each sat down separately to this task (for so Ptolemy 
chose to try their fidelity), yet none differed from another even in 
a single word, though it were synonymous and equivalent, or in 
the order and placing of the words. But, as if there had been 
but one translator, so the translation was one; as, indeed, it was 
one and the same Holy Spirit which was in them all.” Now, 
while I doubt not that this version was held in high authority, 
and that deservedly too, I cannot think that the miracles which 
are told to magnify its authority deserve credit; and, indeed, we 
find that they are treated as fables by Jerome in the Preface to 
the Pentateuch*. However great may have been the authority 
of this version, it could not have been greater than that of our 
version. They, therefore, attribute too much to it, who make it 
inspired, and equal to the authentic scriptures themselves. For 
the authority of those interpreters was not so illustrious and cer- 
tain as that of the prophets: nor is it the same thing to be an 


auctoritas: qui jam per omnes peritiores ecclesias tanta presentia Sancti 
Spiritus interpretati esse dicuntur, ut os unum tot hominum fuerit.] 

(1 rév mdvrwv ra ara rais airais Aé~eor Kal Tois adrois dvdpacw dvayopev- 
odytev an’ dpxijs péxpt TéAovus, Sorte kai Ta mapdvra €Oyn yvdvat Ste Kar’ emimvoray 
Tov Gcod eioiy npynvevpévar ai ypapai.—P. 293. ut supra.] 

[? Traditur sane tam mirabilem ac stupendum planeque divinum in eorum 
verbis fuisse consensum, ut cum ad hoc opus separatim singuli sederint, (ita 
enim eorum fidem Ptolemzo regi placuit explorasse,) in nullo verbo, quod 
idem significaret et tantundem valeret, vel in verborum ordine, alter ab altero 
discreparet, sed tanquam si unus esset interpres, ita quod omnes interpretati 
sunt, unum erat, quoniam reyera Spiritus erat unus in omnibus. ] 

[8 Nescio quis primus auctor septuaginta cellulas Alexandrise mendacio 
suo extruxerit, quibus divisi eadem scriptitarint, cum Aristzeus ejusdem 
Ptolemei tmepacmiorys, et multo post tempore Josephus nihil tale retu- 
lerint, sed in una basilica congregatos contulisse scribant, non prophetasse. 
PeiteDayoate 
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interpreter and to be a prophet. Rightly, therefore, does Jerome‘, 
in the Preface to the Pentateuch, call the seventy interpreters, not 
prophets. In his Commentaries also he frequently blames the 
Greek version of the seventy translators, not only as depraved by 
the scribes, but even as faulty in itself; which he surely would 
not have done, if he had deemed that translation to be possessed of 
such divine and supereminent authority. 

Learned men question, whether the Greek version of the scrip- 
tures now extant be or be not the version of the seventy elders. 
The sounder opinion seems to be that of those who determine that 
the true Septuagint is wholly lost', and that the Greek text, as 
we have it, is a mixed and miserably corrupted document. Aris- 
tzeus says that the Septuagint version was exactly conformable to 
the Hebrew originals, so that, when read and diligently examined 
by skilful judges, it was highly approved by the general suffrage 
of them all. But this of ours differs amazingly from the Hebrew 
copies, as well in other places and books, as specially in the Psalms 
of David. Nor is there room for any one to reply that the He- 
brew is corrupt. For even the papists will not venture to maintain 
that the Greek is purer than the Hebrew. If they did, they 
would be obliged to condemn their own Latin version, which agrees 
much more closely with the Hebrew than with the Greek. Nay, 
the faults of the Greek translation are so manifest, that it is im- 
possible to find any way of excusing them. There is the greatest 
difference between the Hebrew and Greek books in the account of 
times and years. The Greek books reckon 2242 years from Adam 
and the beginning of the world to the flood, as we read in Augus- 
tine, Eusebius, and Nicephorus’ Chronology. But in the Hebrew 
books we see that there were no more than 1656. Thus the 
Greek calculation exceeds the Hebrew by 586 years. Again, from 
the deluge to Abraham there is, according to the LXX., an 
interval of 1082 years. But if you consult the Hebrew verity, 
you will not find more than 292°, Thus the Greek books exhibit 


[4 Aliud est enim esse vatem, aliud esse interpretem. Ibi Spiritus ventura 
preedicit: hic ae et verborum copia ea que intelligit profert. Ibid.] 

(5 This opinion is most learnedly, but in my opinion most hopelessly 
maintained by Ussher, in his Syntagma De LXX. Interprett. See Walton 
Proleg. 1x. pp. 125—159. (Vol. m. ed. Wrangham.)] 

[6 See some admirable remarks upon the comparative merits of the He- 
brew, Samaritan, and Greek chronologies in Gesenius, De Pentateuchi Samar. 
Orig. &c. Hale. 1815.] 
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790 years more than the Hebrew: and all concede the Hebrew 
numbers to be much truer than the Greek. Gen. v., in the Greek 
books, Adam is said to have lived 230 years, or, according to 
some copies, 330, when he begat Seth. But the Hebrew text 
shews that Seth was born when Adam was 130 years old. In 
the rest there is a similar discordance of reckoning times, so as to 
prove that it was not without reason that Jerome wrote that the 
LXX. sometimes erred in their numbers. It is even a laughable 
mistake in the Greek by which Methusalem is made to survive the 
flood fourteen years! Where did he remain during the deluge ? 
or how was he preserved? Certainly he was not in the ark; in 
which the scripture testifies that there were no more than eight per- 
sons. This, therefore, is a manifest falsity in the Greek edition. 
But the Hebrew text speaks much more truly of the years and age 
of Methusalem; and we collect from it that he died in that same 
year in which the world was overwhelmed by the deluge. Augus- 
tine treats of this matter in his City of God, Lib. xv.c.11. So 
Jonah iii, according to the Hebrew reading, destruction is de- 
nounced against the Nineyites after 40 days. But in the Greek 
we read otherwise, “Yet three days, and Nineve shall be de- 
stroyed:” which is manifestly a false reading; for he could 
scarcely have traversed the whole city in three days. Augustine 
(Civit. Dei. Lib. xvi. ce. 44) invents I know not what mystery in 
this change of numbers to preserve the authority of the Septuagint, 
which, nevertheless, in the former place about Methusalem he is 
unable to defend. 

From these and innumerable examples of the like sort we may 
conclude, either that this Greek version which hath come down to 
our times is not the same as that published by the seventy Jewish 
elders, or that it hath suffered such infinite and shameful cor- 
ruptions as to be now of very slight authority. Even Jerome had 
not the Greek translation of the seventy interpreters in its purity ; 
since he often complains in his commentaries that what he had 
was faulty and corrupt. 


[! Whitaker might have remembered, that Augustine (Civit. Dei, xv. 13), 
and the author under his name of the Questions on Genesis, Q. m1. appeal to 
ancient MSS. of the LXX. which are free from this fault. Walton (Proleg. 
1x. T. m1. p. 168. edit. Wrangham) observes, that Methusalem’s age at the 
birth of Lamech is made 187 instead of 167 in the Cotton MS., the octateuch 
of J. Clemens, and the Aldine edition. ] 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OF OTHER GREEK TRANSLATIONS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Besipes this first and most famous translation, which was made 
by the seventy interpreters, there were formerly other Greek ver- 
sions also of the old Testament, composed by various authors after 
the gospel of Christ had been spread far and wide over the world. 
The first of these was Aquila of Sinope, whom the emperor Hadrian 
employed as prefect and curator of the works when he repaired 
Jerusalem. Epiphanius, in his book of Weights and Measures, 
relates that this Aquila, having originally been a Greek, received 
baptism and was admitted into the christian society; but, on account 
of his assiduous devotion to astrology, was first censured by the 
Christians, and finally, when he disregarded their censures and 
admonitions, ejected from the Church; that, stung by such a dis- 
grace, this impious man revolted from the Christians to the Jews, 
had himself circumcised, learned the Hebrew language and literature, 
and translated the scriptures of the old Testament into Greek, but 
not with faithfulness or sincerity, but with a depraved and perverse 
intention (kaurudw Kal OverT pauper Aoytouw@, as Theodoret 
says,) of obscuring the testimonies which confirm the doctrine of 
Christ, and giving a plausible colour to his apostasy. 

He was followed by Symmachus, whom Epiphanius testifies to 
have lived in the time of Aurelius Verus?, and who was a Samaritan 
according to Theodoret. Being ambitious of power and dignity, 
and unable to obtain from his countrymen that authority and 
honour which he desired, he betook himself to the Jews, and trans- 
lated the scriptures from Hebrew into Greek (pos dvastpopny) 
for the confutation of the Samaritans. Epiphanius relates that this 
Symmachus was twice circumcised ; Kal TepiTéuveTat, says he, 
devrépav THv TeptTouny’ which he shews to be possible by adducing 
those words of the apostle, meputetunuévos Tes EKANON 3 uN ere 
o7acQw, and ascribes the device there meant to Esau as the 
inventor. |. 

Next came? one Theodotion of Pontus, of the party and sect of 
Marcion. He, having not only rejected the Marcionite opinions, 


[2 Dt supra, c. 16.] 
[3 Whitaker has fallen into a mistake in placing Theodotion after Sym- 
machus. See Hody, p. 179.] 
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but also utterly abjured Christianity, went over to the Jews; and, 
having learned their language, translated the scriptures into the 
Greek tongue, “for the confutation,” as Theodoret says, “of his 
own sect” (apos dvastpopyy THs avToU aipecews). These three 
interpreters were enemies of the christian faith, and did not trans- 
late the scriptures honestly. Yet Jerome and other ancient writers 
often cite their translations in commenting upon the bible. Those 
versions have now perished, save that the papists retain some 
parts of Theodotion’s version, and obtrude them on the world as 
canonical. For they have the apocryphal 13th and 14th of Daniel 
not from the pure Hebrew originals, but from the Greek translation 
of Theodotion, an impious heretic or apostate. 

There was also another Greek translation by Lucian!, a pres- 
byter of the church of Antioch, and a martyr about the time of 
Diocletian, which is mentioned by Theodoret, in the Synopsis of 
Athanasius, and elsewhere?. They say that this was found written 
by the martyr’s own hand, at Nicomedia, in a marble tower. And 
Jerome, in the catalogue, says that in his time some copies were 
called Lucitanea. There were also two other editions by unknown 
authors. The first was found at Jericho in a pitcher’, in the reign 
of Caracalla; the other in a similar vessel, at the northern 
Nicopolis, in the reign of Alexander the son of Mammeza, as Epi- 
phanius and Theodoret testify. 

I come now to Origen, who, according to the narrative of Epi- 
phanius and others, being assisted by the resources of Ambrosius, 
a rich and pious person, bestowed incredible pains upon collecting 
and comparing the various editions of the scriptures‘. He brought 
together the Greek versions of Aquila, Symmachus, the seventy-two, 
and Theodotion, into one volume, arranged in four distinct columns. 
This formed what is called Origen’s Tetrapla (retpawAa BxBXiéa). 
Afterwards he added the Hebrew text in two columns, expressing in 
one in Hebrew, in the other in Greek characters. This was the 
Hexapla. Lastly, he appended the two anonymous versions found 
in jars, and so constructed the Octapla, a laborious and super-human 


[1 Lucian made no new translation, but only revised the text of the LXX. 
See Hody, p. 627.] 

[2 Synopsis Script. inter Opp. Athanasii. T. 1. pp. 203, 204. ef. Suidas, 
voc. Aovkcavds. ] 

(8 Epiphan. de Mens. et Pond. c. 17.] 

[* See what is still the fullest and best account of Origen’s labours in 
Hody, Lib. rv. ¢. 11.] 
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work, which is now lost, to the irreparable injury of the 
Church. Origen marked these texts with various asterisks and 
obeli, lemnisci and hypolemnisci, according as the various and 
manifold characters of those editions required. This was a work the 
loss of which we may deplore, but cannot compensate. 


CHAPTER V. 


OF THE GREEK EDITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


We have next, in the second place, to speak of the Greek 
edition of the new Testament. It is certain that the whole new 
Testament was written in Greek, unless, perhaps, we are to except 
the Gospel of Matthew and the Epistle to the Hebrews. Hosius 
of Esmeland (in his book de Sacro Vernac.) says, that it was only 
the Gospel of Matthew which was written in Hebrew. Jerome 
affirms the same thing in these words of his Preface to the four 
evangelists addressed to Damasus: “The new Testament is un- 
doubtedly Greek, with the exception of the Apostle Matthew, who 
first published the gospel in Judza in Hebrew letters®.” Neverthe- 
less in the catalogue, under the article Paul, he says that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was written in Hebrew. Thus he writes: “‘ He wrote 
most eloquently as a Hebrew to the Hebrews, in the Hebrew, that 
is, in his own language®.” The translation of this epistle into Greek 
some ascribe to Barnabas, as Theodorus Lector’ in his second book 
of Collectanea, some to Luke’, and some to Clemens®. But, how- 
ever that may be, the Greek edition both of the Gospel according 
to Matthew and of the Epistle to the Hebrews is authentic. For 
the Hebrew originals (if any such there were) are now nowhere 
extant, and the Greek was published in the life-time of the apostles, 


[5 De novo nunc loquor Testamento, quod Greecum esse non dubium est, 
excepto apostolo Matthzo, qui primus in Judea evangelium Christi Hebraicis 
literis edidit.—Opp. T. 1. p. 1426.] 

(6 Scripserat, ut Hebreeus Hebreis, Hebraice, id est suo eloquio, disertis- 
sime. ] 

[7 I think this is a mistake. At least I can find no such statements in 
Theodorus. ] 

(8 So Clemens Alex. ap. Euseb. H. Eccl. L. vi. c. 14.] 

[9 Euseb. H. E. Lib. mt. ¢. 38. of pev rv edayyeduoriy Aovkav, oi dé roy 
KAjpevra rodroy abrov épynvedoa éyovar thy ypadyy.] 
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received in the church, and approved by the apostles themselves. 
Jerome in the Catalogue (Article Marruaus), tells us: “ He first 
composed a gospel in the Hebrew character and language, in Judea, 
for the sake of those of the circumcision who had believed ; but it is 
not certainly known who translated it into Greek.” He adds, that 
“the Hebrew text itself was preserved in his time in the library of 
Czsarea which was built by the martyr Pamphilus!'.” So Nazian- 
zene in his version upon the genuine books?: 
MarOaios pev eypaev “EBpalos Oavpara Xpicrov" 

where, when he says that Matthew wrote the miracles of Christ for 
the Hebrew, it is implied that he wrote his gospel in Hebrew. So 
Irenzus, Lib. m1. c. 1, relates, that ‘Matthew published the scripture 
of the gospel amongst the Hebrews in their own language®*.” These 
fathers then suppose that Matthew wrote his gospel in Hebrew, and 
that it was translated by an unknown hand. Athanasius, however, 
in his Synopsis‘, writes that the Hebrew gospel of Matthew was 
translated into Greek by the apostle James, but brings no argument 
to command our credence. 

Nor is the opinion of a Hebrew original of the gospel of 
Matthew supported by any proofs of sufficient strength. For 
at the time when Christ was upon earth the Jews did not speak 
Hebrew, but Syriac. Matthew, therefore, would rather have 
written in Syriac than in Hebrew; as indeed it is the opinion 
of Widmanstadit and Guido Fabricius, to which our jesuit also 
subscribes, that Matthew wrote his gospel not in the Hebrew, but 
in the Syriac language. And they allege that, when the fathers 
say that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, we must understand them to 
mean that Hebrew dialect which the Jews then used, and which was 


[} Primus in Judzea, propter eos qui ex circumcisione crediderant, evange- 
lium Christi Hebraicis literis verbisque composuit: quod quis postea in Gree- 
cum transtulerit non satis certum est. Porro ipsum Hebraicum habetur 
usque hodie in Czsariensi Bibliotheca, quam Pamphilus Martyr studiosissime 
confecit. c. 3. It seems to be certain, nevertheless, that Jerome believed 
this Gospel to have been written in Syriac. Compare Ady. Pelag. Lib. mt. 
c.1. In eyangelio juxta Hebraeos, quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone, 
sed Hebraicis literis scriptum est, quo utuntur usque hodie Nazareni, secun- 
dum apostolos, sive (ut plerique autumant) juxta Mattheum, guod et in Cesa- 
rienst habetur Bibliotheca, &c.]} 

[? Poem. xxxm. 31. Opp. T. m. p. 99. Lips. 1690.] 

[3 6 pev Maraios ev rois “EBpaiois rH idia Siadéxr@ adrdv kai ypaphy eéjvey- 
Kev evayyediov. P. 220. et ap. Euseb. H. E. Lib. v. c. 8.] 

[* Inter Opp. Athan. T. u. p. 177.] 
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not pure Hebrew, but Syriac, or a mixture of Hebrew and Chaldee. 
Yet Jerome thought that the gospel of Matthew was written in pure 
Hebrew: for, in the catalogue under the article Marr vs, he writes 
that there was a MS. remaining of this Hebrew gospel in the 
library of Nicomedia®, and that he was permitted to make a copy 
of it. On the whole, therefore, it seems uncertain that Matthew 
wrote his gospel either in Hebrew or in Syriac; and it is rather to 
be thought that both Matthew and the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews wrote in Greek, since the Greek language was then not 
unknown to the Jews themselves, and the other apostles used the 
Greek language not only in those pieces which they wrote for all 
promiscuously, but also in those which were inscribed peculiarly to 
the Jews, as we see in the case of James and Peter. However, 
the learned are agreed that those Hebrew copies of this gospel and 
epistle which are now extant are not genuine. 

The Lord willed the new Testament to be written in Greek, 
because he had determined to bring forth the gospel from the 
narrow bounds of Judza into a broader field, and publish it to 
all people and nations. On this account the Lord selected the 
Greek language, than which no other was more commonly known 
by all men, wherein to communicate his gospel to as many coun- 
tries and persons as possible. He willed also that the heavenly 
truth of the gospel should be written in Greek in order to pro- 
vide a confutation of the Gentiles’ idolatry and of the philosophy 
and wisdom of the Grecians. And, although at that time the 
Romans had the widest empire, yet Cicero himself, in his ora- 
tion for the poet Archias, bears witness that the language of the 
Greeks was more widely extended than that of the Romans®. As, 
therefore, before Christ the holy doctrine was written in that lan- 
guage which was the peculiar and native tongue of the Church; so 
after Christ all was written in Greek, that they might more easily 
reach and be propagated to the Church now about to be gathered 
out of all nations. 


[5 Mihi quoque a Nazareeis, qui in Berzea urbe Syriz hoc volumine utun- 
tur, describendi facultas fuit. Vide supra. ] 

(6 Greeca leguntur in omnibus fere gentibus: Latina suis finibus, exiguis 
sane, continentur. Cic. Opp. T. v. p. 445, ed. Lallemand. Paris. 1768.] 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OF THE LATIN VULGATE EDITION. 


I come now, as was proposed in the third place, to the Latin 
edition, which is commonly called the Vulgate. That there were 
formerly in the church very many Latin versions of the scriptures, 
we have the testimony of Augustine (de Doctr. Christ. Lib. m. ¢. 11) 
to assure us. His words are: “Those who have translated the 
scriptures into Greek out of the Hebrew language may be counted, 
but the Latin translators cannot’.” Augustine expresses an opinion, 
that a theologian may derive some assistance from this multitude 
of versions; but shews plainly that he did not consider any one in 
particular authentic, but thought that whatever in each was most 
useful for the reader’s purpose, should be employed as a means for 
the right understanding of scripture. But Jerome, in the preface to 
Joshua, complains of this so great variety of the Latin texts: for 
he says that “there were as many texts as copies, since every one, 
at his own caprice, added or subtracted what he pleased?.” But 
among the rest there was one more famous, which was called Jtala; 
and which Augustine (Doctr. Christ. Lib. u. c. 15) prefers to the 
others, for keeping closer to the words and expressing the sense 
more clearly and intelligibly. This was not, however, that version 
which Jerome published. Who the author of this version was is 
not known, but it was certainly more ancient than the Hieronymian: 
for Gregory, in his epistle to Leander‘, says that the Roman 


[! Qui ex Hebrzea lingua scripturas in Greecam yerterunt numerari pos- 
sunt, Latini autem nullo modo. ] 

(2 Maxime cum apud Latinos tot sint exemplaria, quot codices, et unus- 
quisque pro arbitrio suo vel addiderit vel subtraxerit quod ei visum est. ] 

[8 As this is the only passage in which any ancient Latin father speaks of 
a versio Itala, various critical efforts have been made to alter the text; the 
most ingenious being that of Archbp. Potter: “In ipsis autem interpretatio- 
nibus Usirata ceteris preferatur; nam est verborum tenacior cum perspi- 
cuitate sententiz.” He supposes the present reading to have originated by 
the absorption of the Us in the last syllable of the preceding word, after 
which Jtata was easily changed into Jtala. But see, in defence of the old 
reading, Hug. Hinl. 115.] 

[* Novam vero translationem dissero; sed ut comprobationis causa exigit, 
nune novam, nunc veterem, per testimonia assumo: ut quia sedes apostolica 
(cui auctore Deo preesideo) utraque utitur, mei quoque labor studii ex utraque 
fulciatur. T, 1. p. 6. Opp. Paris. 1705:] 
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church made use of two versions, one of which he calls the old, and 
the other the new. The old was most probably that same Italic; 
the new the Hieronymian, which presently after its publication 
began to be read in some churches, as we may collect from Augus- 
tine’s 10th epistle to Jerome, where he writes that some Christians 
were offended by a new word occurring in it: for in the fourth 
chapter of Jonah the old Latin edition had cucurbita (a gourd); 
but Jerome in his version made it hedera (ivy)®. Perhaps the 
Hebrew term does not really denote either, but a quite different 
plant called Ricinus (or Palma Christi). Now, although there were 
formerly many and almost infinite Latin versions in the Latin Church, 
yet these two were undoubtedly the most celebrated and used in the 
greatest number of churches, since we find Gregory attesting the 
use of them both in the Church of Rome. 

At length, however, not only the rest, which were more ob- 
scure, but even the Italic too fell altogether out of use, and the 
Hieronymian alone prevailed everywhere throughout the Latin 
churches,—if indeed it hath any just claims to be called the Hic- 
ronymian. For I am well aware that there are learned men who 
entertain great doubts upon that subject: and, although most of 
the Papists, and the Jesuits especially, maintain the present Latin 
edition to be the pure Hieronymian, there are, nevertheless, amongst 
them theologians of great erudition and judgment, who determine 
quite the other way, and that upon very weighty grounds. Xantes 
Pagninus, in the Preface to his Translation, which he inscribed to 
Clement VII., declares himself of opinion that it is not Jerome’s, and 
wishes earnestly that Jerome’s own version were remaining. In 
like manner Paul of Forossombrone, De Die Passion. Domin. Lib. 
I. c. 1; not to mention Erasmus, Munster, and the rest of that sort. 
Others, though they allow it to be partly the Hieronymian, yet 
think it not throughout that same version which Jerome composed 
with so much care and fidelity, but a mixture of the Hieronymian 
and some other ancient version. So John Driedo, de Catalog. Script. 
Lib. u. c. 1: “There are some who say that this Latin translation, 
which the whole church of the Latins commonly makes use of, is 
neither the work of St Jerome, nor in all points perfectly consonant 


(5 In hoe loco quidam Cantherius..... dudum Rome dicitur me accu- 
sasse sacrilegii, quod pro cucurbita hederam transtulerim: timens videlicct, 
ne si pro cucurbitis hederse nascerentur, unde occulte et tenebrose biberet 
non haberet.—Hieron. Comment. in Jon. 1v. Opp. vi. 425. Compare also 
his Epistle to Augustine. Ep. 112.] 


9 
[ WHITAKER. | 
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to the sacred original of scripture!:” and he adds that it is blamed 
and corrected, not only by Armachanus and Lyra, but also by other 
persons of the present time well skilled in both languages. After- 
wards, in his first proposition, he determines that this Latin translation, 
as well of the old as of the new Testament, is neither an altogether 
different translation from Jerome’s, nor yet altogether the same with 
it. Sixtus Senensis (Bibliotheca, Lib. vim) is of the same opinion, 
and confesses that he has been brought to that opinion by demon- 
strative arguments. Bellarmine (Lib. m. ¢. 9) lays down the three 
following propositions. First, that the Books of Wisdom, Eccle- 
siasticus, Maccabees, and the Psalms, as they have them, are not 
part of Jerome’s version. The former three he did not translate, 
because he judged them apocryphal. The Psalms he translated with 
the utmost care and religious scrupulousness from the Hebrew: but 
this Vulgate version (as they call it) of the Psalms was made from 
the Greek, as appears on the face of it, and as our adversaries them- 
selves allow. It is even good sport to see how Genebrard, in his 
Scholia, tries to reconcile the Latin version with the Hebrew. Sée- 
condly, that the Latin edition of the new Testament was not made, 
but only amended, by Jerome: for Jerome, at the request of Damasus, 
corrected the old version, but did not make a new one; as he him- 
self testifies in several places, and specially in the catalogue towards 
the end. “The new Testament,” says he, “I restored to the Greek 
fidelity; the old I translated according to the Hebrew?.” Thirdly, 
that all the other parts of the old Testament are exhibited in the 
Vulgate according to Jerome’s version. 

The reasons which he alleges shew, that this is not the sincere 
Hieronymian edition of either the old or the new Testament, 
but that it may perhaps be not altogether a different version 
from the Hieronymian, as Driedo and Sixtus Senensis suppose. 
Much might be said upon this subject, but we must not spend too 
much time upon such matters. I shall, therefore, in a few words 
make it as plain as the light, that this is not the version which 
Jerome either made himself or published in an amended form. 
For, first of all, Jerome translated the old Testament accurately 
from the Hebrew, as he hath himself frequently professed and 


(1 Sunt qui dicunt translationem hance Latinam, qua communiter utitur 
tota Latinorum ecclesia, neque esse divi Hieronymi, neque in omnibus con- 
sonam scripture sacree originalii—Opp. Lovan. 1550. T. 1. p. 24.] 

(? Novum Testamentum Greece fidei reddidi. Vetus juxta Hebraicam trans- 
tuli. c. 135. Opp. 1.941, The latter clause, Vetus, &c. is wanting in one MS.] 
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testified. In the Preface of the Psalter to Sophronius (which is 
the Epistle 133) he writes thus of his translation: “Certainly I 
will say it boldly, and can cite many witnesses of my work, that I 
have changed nothing of the sense, at least from the Hebrew verity. 
Wherever, therefore, my edition clashes with the old ones, ask any 
Hebrew, and you will see clearly that I am unreasonably attacked by 
my rivals, who choose rather to seem despisers of what is excellent 
than to become learners.” Again, in the Preface to the five books of 
Moses: ‘‘ Wherever you think I go wrong in my translation, ask 
the Jews, consult the masters in various cities, &c.4” And in the 
preface to Kings he declares that he hath nowhere departed from 
the Hebrew verity®. So that Jerome everywhere most carefully 
compared and adjusted his version by the standard of the Hebrew 
books. This Augustine also (Civit. Dei, Lib. xvi. c. 43) testifies 
concerning him: ‘“ We have had in our own time the presbyter 
Jerome, a very learned man and one exquisitely skilled in the 
three languages, who hath translated the divine scriptures not 
from the Greek, but from the Hebrew, into Latin; whose stupen- 
dous literary work the Hebrews acknowledge to be faithful to the 
original®.” So Isidorus of Seville, in his Etymologicon, Lib. v1. c. 5, 
prefers the version of Jerome to all others, as adhering more 
closely to the words and expressing the sense with greater per- 
spicuity. That such was the character of the Hieronymian version 
no man can reasonably doubt, since Jerome himself affirms it so often, 
and others agree in the same testimony. 

But now this Vulgate, which we now have, exhibits in the 
several books considerable variations from the Hebrew text, as 
Jerome himself, if he returned to life, would not be able to deny. 
Nor can they answer that the Hebrew is corrupt. For, although 


[3 Certe confidenter dicam, et multos hujus operis testes citabo, me nihil 
duntaxat scientem de Hebraica veritate mutasse. Sicubi ergo editio mea a 
yeteribus discreparit, interroga quemlibet Hebreeorum, et liquido pervidebis, 
me ab emulis frustra lacerari, qui malunt contemnere videri preclara, quam 
discere. Opp. T. 1x. 1156.] 

[4 Sicubi in te tibi videor errare, interroga Hebraos, diversarum 
urbium magistros ‘consule. Ibid. 6.] 

[5 Quanquam mihi omnino conscius non sim, mutasse me quidpiam de 
Hebraica veritate. Ibid. 459.] 

[¢ Non defuit temporibus nostris presbyter Hieronymus, homo doctissi- 
mus et trium linguarum peritissimus, qui non ex Greeco, sed ex Hebreeo in 
Latinum divinas scripturas converteret: cujus tantum literarum laborem 


Hebrei fatentur esse veracem.] 
9—2 
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some papists do indeed say this, yet they are refuted by plain 
reason and by the authority of their own party. Bellarmine, Lib. 
u. ¢, 2, defends, against Jacobus Christopolitanus and Melchior 
Canus, the integrity of the Hebrew copies, and proves by some 
arguments that they could not have been corrupted by the Jews, 
as those writers supposed. How were they corrupted? By the 
copyists? This cannot be said, since all the MSS. agree; and, 
besides, might just as well be said of the Latin as of the Hebrew 
books. Since, then, the Vulgate edition differs so greatly from the 
Hebrew, they must either pronounce the Hebrew grievously cor- 
rupt (which their more prudent champions will not venture to say), 
or concede that the present Latin text is not the Hieronymian. 
Besides, Jerome in his Questions upon Genesis, his Commentaries 
on the Prophets, and his book De Optimo Genere Interpretandi, 
hath judged that many passages ought to be translated otherwise 
than we find them translated in this version. How then can that 
be called Jerome’s version, which Jerome himself condemns? Now 
we could shew by many examples that many things in this version 
are censured by Jerome. But it will suffice to give a specimen in 
a few, which will be enough to establish our desired conclusion. 

Whereas we read, Gen. i., in the Vulgate edition, Spiritus Det 
Jerebatur super aquas, there is, says Jerome, in the Hebrew a term 
which means “brooded, or cherished, as a bird warms its eggs with 
animal heat!.” In Gen. iv. the Vulgate has, Et respexit Dominus 
ad Abel et ad munera ejus; ad Cain autem et ad munera ejus non 
respexit. Jerome thinks that the place should rather be translated, 
as Theodotion hath translated it, ‘“‘ And the Lord sent fire upon 
Abel and his sacrifice: but upon Cain and his sacrifice he did not 
send fire ;” which translation he pronounceth to be most exact2. 

In the same chapter he pronounces that clause, “ Let us pass 
into the field,” to be superfluous’, though it appears both in the 
Greek and Samaritan editions. Yet this is the same thing as the 
Vulgate exhibits in the words, Egrediamur foras. 


(1 In Hebreeo habet Mrrerern, quod nos appellare possumus incubabat, 
sive confovebat, in similitudinem yolucris ova calore animantis. Quest. Hebr. 
in Genes. Opp. T. m1. 306.] 

[2 Unde scire poterat Cain, quod fratris munera suscepisset Deus, et sua 
repudiasset ; nisi illa interpretatio vera est, quam Theodotion posuit, Et 
inflammavit Dominus super Abel, &c. ib. 310.] 

[$ Superfluum ergo est, quod in Samaritanorum et nostro yolumine repe- 
ritur, Transeamus in campum. ib. 312.] 
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In Gen. xxx. 32, where we read cunctwm gregem unicolorem, 
Jerome observes that we ought to read non unicolorem*; and so 
reason and the context require. Likewise in the first chapter of 
Isaiah, where the Vulgate hath, ut ambularetis in atriis meis, Je- 
rome translates, ‘No longer tread my court? ;” and so the version, 
which we find in his works along with his Commentaries, still reads 
it. So where the Vulgate hath, facti estis mihi molesti, Jerome 
reads, facti estis mihi in satietatem, And, in the end of the chapter, 
that passage, which the Vulgate represents by cum fueritis velut 
quercus, Jerome translates, ‘‘ They shall be like a terebinth®,” 
Examples of this kind are almost innumerable. 

Nor does this occur only in the old Testament, but in the new 
also. In the first chapter of the Galatians, the passage, Mon ac- 
quievt carni et sanguini, Jerome in his Commentary says should 
be translated, “‘I conferred not with flesh and blood’.” In the 
same Epistle, chap. ii. 1, Jerome omits in his version these words, 
non credere veritati®, which appear in the Vulgate; whence Eras- 
mus in his Annotations writes, that this is one place out of many, 
which prove that the present edition is not altogether the same as 
Jerome’s®, And in Eph. chap. i., Jerome blames the interpreter for 
putting pignus for arrhabo, and proves, by excellent reasons, that 
this is a false translation!?; yet in all the books of the Vulgate 
edition we have still not arrhabo but pignus, contrary to Jerome’s 
determination. Upon Eph, iv., where the vulgar copies have, qui 


[4 Ibid. 352.] 

[5 Calcare atrium meum non apponetis. Opp. T. rv. 2, 1.] 

[6 Jerome gives both translations: Usque hodie Judei legentes scripturas 
sanctus terebinthus sunt, sive quercus, ut interpretatus est Symmachus. T. ry. 
39.] 

[7 Sive, ut in Greeco melius habet: Non contuli cwm carne et sanguine. 
T. vu. 391.] 

[§ Legitur in quibusdam codicibus: Quis vos fascinavit non credere veri- 
tati? Sed hoc, quia in exemplaribus Adamantii non habetur, omisimus. 
Ibid. 418.] 

(9 Hic est unus locus e multis, quo coarguitur hee editio non esse tota 
Hieronymi. Etenim quum ille testetur se hanc particulam omisisse, quod in 
Adamantii codicibus non inveniretur, in nostris codicibus constanter habetur. 
—Erasmi Annot. in N. T. p. 576. Basil. 1535.] 

[10 Pignus Latinus interpres pro arrhabone posuit. Non idipsum autem 
arrhabo quod pignus sonat. Arrhabo enim future emtioni quasi quoddam 
testimonium et obligamentum datur. Pignus vero, hoc est, évéxupoy, pro 
mutua pecunia opponitur; ut quum illa reddita fuerit, reddenti debitum pig- 
nus a creditore reddatur.—Hieron. Opp. T. vit. 560, 561.] 
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desperantes semetipsos tradiderunt impudicitie, “it is otherwise,” 
says Jerome, “in the Greek. For the Gentiles do not despair, 
since they have no sense of their ruin, but live like brute beasts ac- 
cording to the flesh.” And he subjoins that instead of “being in 
despair,” we may read, “being without feeling” Why should I 
endeavour to go through all the rest? It will be easier to find a 
beginning than an end. 

What Bellarmine adduces to obscure this light of truth, may be 
dispelled without difficulty. For, first, in these and innumerable other 
passages there is no error of the copyists ; for all the books, whether 
ancient or modern, agree in the reading. Next, as to the various 
signification of words, it is the duty of a good interpreter to con- 
sider well what signification is most suitable, and to choose it. But 
when Jerome says plainly, that he thinks a certain place or word 
should be translated otherwise than it is translated in the Vulgate, 
it is manifest that that version cannot be Jerome’s. For, as to his 
third pretence—that Jerome changed his opinion, —although it 
might be allowed in the case of a few passages, yet in the case of 
so many it is incredible. If he had made so many changes, he 
would have impaired, in no slight degre, the authority of his judg- 
ment. Besides, in most of the instances he had no reason for 
changing. For in Gal. i. rpocaveOéuny is more correctly rendered 
“conferred,” than “acquiesced.” Eph. i., appaBwy is not the 
same as pignus, as Jerome himself hath taught us in his Commen- 
taries. “A pledge,’ says he, “is given for money borrowed ; 
but an earnest is given as a sort of evidence and security of a 
future purchase.” And Eph. iv., amyAyyxores does not mean 
“despairing,” but “being past or without feeling,” as Jerome 
says. Who that reads Jerome, disputing and proving by argu- 
ments, that these places should have been thus translated, can 
doubt that he translated them thus himself? Nay, it is not 
only clear that this is not Jerome’s version, but manifest also 
that it is a version condemned by Jerome. 

As to Bellarmine’s last excuse,—that the church hath inter- 
posed its authority, and judged the first version to be the truer—I 
ask, when, or how the church declared that judgment? or what 
church it is that he means? or what right any church had to 


{} Multo aliud in Greco significat quam in Latino....... exprimamus 
si possimus verbum de verbo, et dicamus, dayAynxdres indolentes, sive indolo- 
rios. Ibid. 621.] 

[? See preceding page, note 10.) 
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determine a false or improper version to be truer than a true? and 
proper one ? My 

These, to omit the rest, are sufficiently plain reasons to prove, 
that the Latin Vulgate is not that pure version which Jerome so 
diligently composed and published. Since, however, so many things 
are found in it which were in the Hieronymian, the opinion of those 
who think it made up of Jerome’s and some other ancient version 
appears to commend itself to our approval. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHEREIN AN ANSWER IS GIVEN TO THE ARGUMENTS OF OUR 
OPPONENTS, WHEREBY THEY ENDEAVOUR TO PROVE THAT 
THE LATIN VULGATE EDITION IS AUTHENTIC. 


WE have next to discourse of the authority of this Vulgate 
edition, which point is the hinge whereupon this controversy par- 
ticularly turns. Our adversaries determine that the authentic 
scripture consists not in the Hebrew and Greek originals, but in 
the Vulgate Latin version. We, on the contrary side, say that 
the authentic and divinely-inspired scripture is not this Latin, but 
the Hebrew edition of the old Testament, and the Greek of the 
new. We shall first obviate the arguments of the adversaries, and 
then produce our own. Upon this question many papists have 
written, and published works, both great and numerous; whose 
diligence Bellarmine has sought to imitate, and endeavours to prove 
this same conclusion by the following arguments. 

He proposes his rirst argument in this form: For nearly a 
thousand years, that is, from the time of Gregory the Great, the 
whole Latin church hath made use of this Latin edition alone. Now 
it is absurd to say, that for eight or nine hundred years together 
the church was without the true interpretation of scripture, or 
respected as the word of God, in matters pertaining to faith and 
religion, the errors of an uncertain translator, since the apostle, 
1 Tim. iii., declares the church to be the pillar and ground of truth. 

[3 In the original, “aut quo jure potuit ulla ecclesia judicare versionem 


aut falsam aut impropriam esse falsa propriaque vericrem?”’ Where /alsa is 
plainly a mistake, though not marked in the errata. ] 
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Bellarmine says that this is the argument of the council of Trent, 
and it is the same which Canus uses, Lib. m. ¢. 13.” 

I answer, in the first place, that the Latin was not at that time 
the whole church; for there were many and very populous 
churches of the Greeks and others. Although, therefore, the Latin 
church had erred, yet it would not follow that the whole church of 
Christ had remained for such a length of time subject to that error. 

Secondly, that the church may be deceived in the translation 
of some passages without, in the meanwhile, ceasing to be the 
church. For the church is not subverted by the circumstance, 
that some place of scripture happens to be improperly rendered ; 
and the Roman church, if it had no other errors except this 
faulty version, and if it put a sound and pious meaning upon 
this Latin scripture which it receives, might still be the church 
of Christ. The fundamental points of the faith are preserved 
intact in this Latin edition, if not everywhere, yet in very 
many places. But that church not only receives and defends 
this faulty version as the authentic scripture, but also pollutes 
by its expositions those places in it, which are well or tolerably 
rendered. 

Thirdly, if it were so necessary that the Latin church should 
have an authentic Latin version, which might claim equal credence 
with the originals, it would have prevailed always in the Latin 
church, not only after Gregory, but also before Gregory’s time. 
But we have shewn that there were many Latin versions in the 
Latin church before Gregory, and no one in particular authentic: 
and after Gregory there was no provision made by any decree of 
the church that this Latin version should be authentic, until the 
publication of this very decree of the council of Trent. 

Fourthly, Bellarmine does not prove that the Latin church 
from the time of Gregory used this edition only. For Isidore, 
who lived after Gregory, says, Etymol. Lib. vi. c. 4, “that 
Jerome’s version is deservedly preferred to all the rest!’ There 
were, therefore, other versions besides this of Jerome, though he 
confesses it to be the purest and best. Besides, interpreters and 
expositors, even after Gregory, do not always use to recite the 


[! Presbyter quoque Hieronymus, trium linguarum peritus, ex Hebreo in 
Latinum eloquium easdem scripturas conyertit . .. cujus interpretatio merito 
ceteris antefertur. Nam est et verborum tenacior et perspicuitate senten- 
tie clarior. Madrit. 1599. p. 103. Which last are almost the very words in 
which Augustine commends the old Italic, De Doctr Christ. m. 15.] 
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words of scripture as they are now read in this edition, as is plain 
from Bede and Gildas, and other writers, who flourished in the 
church after Gregory. 

Fifthly, as to the passage of St Paul, we shall explain it here- 
after in the proper place. 

Bellarmine draws his sEconp argument from the testimonies of 
the ancients. This version is either the Italic, which Augustine 
praises, or that of Jerome, which Damasus, and Augustine, and 
Isidore, and Rabanus, and Bernard, and others, commend and 
follow. Nor is it the Latins only who give this approbation, but 
the Greeks also, who turned out of Latin into Greek some books 
which had been translated by Jerome out of Hebrew into Latin, 
as Jerome himself testifies in his second book against Ruffinus, and 
in his Catalogue under the article SopHronivs’. 

I answer, first, that this argument is wholly inconclusive. For 
what if those authors praise and commend this version? Will it 
therefore follow that this alone is authentic, or preferable to the 
originals themselves? Nothing less. They praise it, and desery- 
edly: but yet they always prefer the originals to it. Jerome 
himself adjusted his version by the standard of the originals, and 
wished it to be judged of by that same standard. Augustine, as 
we have previously shewn, passes a long encomium upon that 
translation which the Seventy published. Will our adversaries 
thence conclude that that translation is authentic? On the con- 
trary, they now esteem it very slightly. With what pertinency 
then do they allege that Jerome’s version is approved by Au- 
gustine and other Fathers? Which yet was certainly never praised 
in such a manner as not to imply, that not only the originals were 
considered preferable, but even that higher praise might be desery- 
edly challenged by the translation of the Seventy elders. In a 
word, it is praised as a carefully executed translation, and is pre- 
ferred to other Latin versions, but not required to be received 
as authentic scripture. Isidore, Etymol., Lib. vr. cap. 5, has these 
words: “His [Jerome’s] version is deservedly preferred to the 
others?;” that is, to the other versions, not to the originals them- 
selves, ; 

Secondly, his assumption that this is either the Italic or the 


(2 Sophronius.... opuscula mea in Greecum eleganti sermone transtulit, 
Psalterium quoque et Prophetas, quos nos de Hebreeo in Latinum transtuli- 
mus. Catalog. Scriptt. c. 134.] 

(3 Vide supra, pp. 131, 136.] 
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Hieronymian, rests upon no certain basis. Some think it a Latin 
version of Aquila’s, or Symmachus’s, or Theodotion’s, Greek. That 
it is not the pure text of Jerome’s translation, the reasons which 
we have previously adduced establish. The argument is, therefore, 
faulty every way. 

The Turrp argument is this: The Hebrews had the authentic 
scripture in their own language, and the Greeks in theirs; that is, 
the old Testament in the Septuagint version, and the new Tes- 
tament in the original. Therefore it is fit that the Latin church 
also should have the authentic scripture in its own language. 

I answer, first, by requiring to know in what sense it is that 
he makes the Septuagint version authentic. Is it in the same 
sense in which they make their Latin text authentic? If so, I 
deny its authenticity. For Augustine, who allowed most to the 
authority of the Septuagint version, yet thought that it should be 
corrected by the originals. But the papists contend that their 
Latin text is authentic of itself, and ought not to be tried by the 
text of the originals. Now in this sense no translation ever was, 
or could be, authentic. For translations of scripture are always 
to be brought back to the originals of scripture, received if they 
agree with those originals, and corrected if they do not. That 
scripture only, which the prophets, apostles, and evangelists wrote 
by inspiration of God, is in every way credible on its own account 
and authentic. Besides, if the Septuagint was formerly authentic, 
how did it become not authentic? At least in the Psalms it must 
continue authentic still, since they derive their Latin version of 
that book from no other source than the Greek of the Septuagint. 
Even in the other books too it must still be authentic, since it is 
plain from the commentaries of the Greek writers that it is the 
same now as it was formerly. 

Secondly, I would fain know how this argument is conse- 
quential,— God willed his word and authentic scripture to be written 
in Hebrew and Greek; therefore also in Latin. The authentic 
originals of the scripture of the old Testament are extant in 
Hebrew, of the new in Greek. It no more follows from this that 
the Latin church ought to esteem its Latin version authentic, than 
that the French, or Italian, or Armenian churches should esteem 
their vernacular versions authentic. If he grant that each church 
should necessarily have authentic versions of its own, what are we 
to do if these versions should (as they easily may) disagree? Can 
they be all authentic, and yet disagree amongst themselves? But 
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if he will not assign authentic versions to all churches, upon what 
grounds will he determine that a necessity, which he grants to 
exist in the Latin church, hath no place in others? Cannot the 
churches of the Greeks at the present day claim their version 
likewise as authentic? 

Thirdly, I know not with what truth they call theirs the 
Latin church. For it does not now speak Latin, nor does any 
one among them understand Latin without learning that language 
from a master. Formerly it was, and was called, the Latin church. 
Now it is not Latin, and therefore cannot truly be so called, except 
upon the plea that, though not Latin, it absurdly uses a Latin 
religious service. 

The rourtH argument is: It may happen that in general coun- 
cils either very few persons, or none at all, may understand He- 
brew or Greek. So Ruffinus, in his Ecclesiastical History, (Lib. x. 
c. 21), writes that no bishop was found in the council of Rimini 
who knew the meaning of the term onoovaros. Now in such cases 
the Church’s interest would be badly provided for, if it did not 
understand the authentic scripture. 

I answer, in the first place, That it is absurd to draw an 
argument against the authority or necessity of the originals from 
the ignorance of prelates and bishops. 

Secondly, There never was any general council in which some 
persons could not be found who understood the scriptures in the 
original. But it is not necessary that all who understand the 
scriptures should be masters of those languages in which they 
were first written. The true Church, indeed, hath always had, 
and still possesses, many persons well skilled in those languages. 
What sort of persons come to their councils, is no concern of 
ours. But we grant that many come who know nothing of the 
Hebrew, or Greek, or perhaps even the Latin, tongue. 

Thirdly, It is false, that no one was found in the council of 
Rimini capable of understanding the term ouoovoros. For there 
were present many bishops from Greece, who were well acquainted 
with the Greek language: but perhaps there were not many 
among them who exactly perceived the whole force of that term. 
Hence, suspecting that something wrong lay hid under the word, 
they rashly rejected and condemned the omoovoroy. But this 
may happen to persons who are ever so well acquainted with the 
languages. 

The rirrH argument. It would follow that all men, who are 
not skilled in the Hebrew and Greek tongues, should always be in 
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doubt whether it is the true scripture which they read. This 
argument Bellarmine hath omitted in the Sartorian edition ; having, 
perhaps, upon reflection disapproved of it. Indeed it really contributes 
nothing towards confirming the authority of the Latin version. 

However I answer, in the first place, that the Church would 
act wisely in not permitting every one to publish a new version 
at his own caprice, and taking care that all versions should be as 
pure and faithful as possible. 

Secondly, men unskilled in the tongues, although they cannot 
judge of the sense of. each separate passage, whether all be cor- 
rectly rendered, can yet, being instructed by the Holy Spirit, 
acknowledge and approve the doctrine. 

Thirdly, this argument no more proves the Latin to be authen- 
tic than any other version. For they themselves allow vernacular 
versions to the people under certain conditions. How then do 
those who are unlearned and illiterate understand that they are 
reading the true scripture? The unlearned in our country who 
read the English version of the Rhemists could never, if this 
argument have any weight, be certain that they read the true 
scripture. But Bellarmine hath himself renounced this argument. 

The Last argument is: The heretics, who despise the ancient 
editions, make various and mutually discordant editions of their 
own; so that Luther, in his book against Zwingle, was moved to 
say, that, if the world lasted long, it would again be necessary to 
receive the decrees of councils, on account of these diverse inter- 
pretations of scripture. I answer, in the first place, what sort of 
an argument is this? The editions of the heretics are various 
and discordant; therefore the old Latin edition is authentic. 
Secondly, we do not approve discordant editions and versions. 
Thirdly, we make no edition authentic, save the Hebrew in the old, 
and the Greek in the new, Testament. We approve translations, 
if they agree with these standards: we reject them if they do 
not. Fourthly, as to Luther, I do not know whether he said this 
or not. The slanderous Cochleus hath affirmed it of him. It is a 
matter of no moment. Such then are Bellarmine’s arguments. 

But Melchior Canus (Lib. 11. c. 13) hath made use of some others 
in this cause, but such as perhaps the Jesuit considered too futile. 
Of this kind is this (which Canus, however, thinks a noble argu- 
ment), that the scholastic theologians have followed this alone, and 
that the inquisitors of heretical pravity are wont to convince and 
condemn heretics out of it. I_answer, in the first place, that those 
divines, whom they call scholastic, have drawn some most absurd 
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conclusions from the Latin Vulgate edition, as appears plainly from 
their books and disputations. I could produce a great many ex- 
amples. In Canticles, 1. 4, the old interpreter hath translated thus: 
Ordinavit in me caritatem. Hence Thomas (I believe a thousand 
times) proves that there is a certain order and certain degrees in 
charity. That all this is true and accordant with the scriptures, 
I allow: but it is supported by no authority from this place and 
testimony ; for the words should be translated otherwise: “His 
banner towards me is charity.” Again, Rom. xiii. 2 is read thus 
in the Vulgate: Que a Deo sunt, ordinata sunt. Hence this 
same Thomas, undoubtedly the chief of all the schoolmen, collects 
in many places that all things are well and rightly constituted by 
God; and specially in Prima Secunde, q. 102, art. 1, he proves 
from these words, that ceremonial precepts have a reason. A 
question, verily, both proposed and concluded with singular wis- 
dom! For the place is most perversely rendered by that trans- 
lator ; who first omits altogether the word éfoucia, “ powers,” and 
then sets a comma after a Deo, when it should have been set before 
it: not to mention that the reading is ordinata, when it should be 
ordinate. Thus those theologians frequently abuse the errors of 
the Vulgate version, to confirm their own inventions. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH AN ANSWER IS GIVEN TO THE TEN REASONS OF THE 
ANGLO-RHEMIST TRANSLATORS, WHEREBY THEY ENDEAVOUR 
TO PROVE THE AUTHORITY OF THE VULGATE VERSION IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Certain English popish divines, who have taken up their 
abode in the seminary of Rheims, some years since translated 
the new Testament into the English tongue, not from the Greek 
text, but from pe old Latin Vulgate’, In order to persuade us 
of the wisdom ‘and prudence of this proceeding, they produce in 
their preface ten reasons to prove that this Latin Vulgate edition 
is to be followed in all things rather than the Greek. We shall 
now briefly report and refute those reasons. 


[1 It was first printed at Rheims in 4to in 1582. The principal transla- 
tors appear to have been Allen, Martin, and Bristow. ] 
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I. This edition is so ancient that it hath been received in 
the church by the space of 1300 years, as appears from the fathers 
of those times. 

I answer: However ancient they make it out, yet they must 
needs confess that it is younger than the Greek edition. For the 
Greek was not only older than the Latin, but than all other ver- 
sions, which are but streams derived from the fountain of the 
Greek edition. If, then, an antiquity of 1300 years commends 
the Latin version, the Greek text should be yet more strongly 
commended to us, which we gather from the genuine monuments 
of those times to have been publicly received 1500 years ago in 
the churches of Christians. And it is marvellous that these noble 
translators did not bethink themselves, when they vaunted the 
antiquity of their version, that by this plea of antiquity more was 
gained for the Greek edition, which was undoubtedly the first and 
most ancient of all, than for this Latin Vulgate, and that by their 
own shewing. 

II. This is (as is commonly thought and most probable) that 
very same version which Jerome afterwards corrected from the 
Greek, by order of Damasus, as he writes in the preface to the 
Evangelists, in the catalogue at the end, and in the 102nd Epistle. 

I answer: First, they confess it to be by no means certain 
and clear, that this Vulgate Latin edition of the new Testament is 
altogether the same as that which Jerome corrected, since they say 
that the fact rests upon common opinion and probability alone. 
Now we, not doubtfully or only with some probable shew, but 
most certainly, know that this Greek edition of the new Testament 
is no other than the inspired and archetypal scripture of the 
new Testament, commended by the apostles and evangelists to the 
christian church. 

Secondly, Jerome’s correcting the Latin edition from the Greek 
originals sufficiently shews, that the authority of the Greek is 
greater than that of the Latin edition. Jerome corrected the 
Latin from the Greek; but our Rhemists, on the contrary, deter- 
mine that the Greek should be corrected from the Latin. 

III, Consequently, it is the same which Augustine so highly 
praises and approves in a certain letter to Jerome, Ep. 10. 

I answer: In the first place, this plea depends upon the same 
opinion and conjecture as the preceding. Secondly, Augustine’s 
praise is not weighty enough to constitute an edition authentic. 
He praised also the Italic and_many others, but preferred the Greek 
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to all, and would have them all corrected and estimated by the 
Greek. Thirdly, Augustine praised that edition, not as absolutely 
authentic, but as more faithful than the rest. 

IV. This is that same edition which thenceforth was almost 
always used in the church-offices, in sermons, in commentaries, in 
the writings of the ancient fathers of the Latin church. 

I answer: In the first place, for two hundred years after 
Jerome, and more, it never obtained any singular prerogative and 
authority, as we have already shewn. Secondly, I ask, Is it any 
consequence, that, because the Latin fathers and writers have made 
special use of this, it is therefore absolutely authentic and prefer- 
able to the Greek? Thirdly, Much more ought the Greek to be 
concluded authentic, which the churches of the Greeks have always 
used from the apostles’ times in their public liturgies, homilies, com- 
mentaries, and books. 

VY. The sacred council of Trent, for these and many other 
very weighty reasons, hath defined this alone of all Latin trans- 
lations to be authentic. 

I answer: In the first place, that Tridentine Synod hath no 
authority with us. Secondly, What right had it to define this ? 
Thirdly, It hath proposed no grounds of this decree, except this 
only,—that that edition had been for a long time received in the 
church; which reason, at least, every one must perceive to be 
unworthy of such great divines. Fourthly, I desire to know whe- 
ther the council of Trent only commanded this Latin edition to be 
considered the authentic one amongst Latin editions, or determined 
it to be absolutely authentic ? For if it only preferred this one to 
other Latin translations, that could be no reason to justify the 
Rhemists in not making their version of the new Testament from 
the Greek ; since the council of Trent prefers this, not to the Greek 
edition, but to other Latin translations. Do they, then, make both 
this Latin and that Greek edition authentic, or this Latin only ? 
Indeed, they express themselves in such a manner as not to deny 
the authenticity of the Greek, while nevertheless they really hold 
no edition of either old or new Testament authentic, save this Latin 
Vulgate only." This is the judgment of these Rhemists who have 
translated the new Testament from the Latin; and this the Jesuits 
defend most strenuously, maintaining that, where the Latin differs 
from the Greek or Hebrew, we should hold by the Latin rather 
than the Greek or Hebrew copies. And it is certain that this is 
now the received opinion of the papists. 
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VI. It is, of all others, the weightiest, purest, most venerable 
and impartial. 

I answer: 1. That all these virtues must needs be still greater 
in the Greek edition, which is that of the apostles and evangelists, 
and, finally, of the Holy Ghost himself, than in the Latin, which 
cannot derive the beginning of its credit and dignity higher than 
from the time and person of Jerome. 2. In many places it is 
absurd and erroneous, as will hereafter be shewn; and therefore, 
in such cases, destitute of weight, and majesty, and purity. 

VII. It agrees so exactly and thoroughly with the Greek, in 
regard both of the phrases and the words, that the fastidious here- 
tics have blamed it on that account as rude and unskilful. 

I answer: 1. That it is no great praise to be rude and 
unskilful. 2. If it deserves commendation for agreeing and cor- 
responding remarkably with the Greek, then it follows that the 
Greek itself is still more deserving of commendation. 3. It differs 
from the Greek in many places, as we shall see hereafter. 

VIII. The adversaries themselves, and Beza in particular, 
prefer this to all the rest. See his Preface to the new Testament, 
published in the year 1556. And elsewhere he says, that the old 
interpreter translated very religiously. Annot. in 1 Lue. y. 1. 

I answer: Although Beza hath preferred it to other versions 
in the translation of certain places, and said that the old interpreter 
seems to have translated the sacred books with religious care; yet it 
never came into his mind to prefer that Latin edition to the Greek, 
or to make it authentic, or pronounce that the Latin translator never 
erred. Nay, in this very place he blames the old interpreter for 
not understanding the difference between rAxnpodopia and zezoi- 
Ono. If Beza had thought this as perfect as they would have 
it, he would never have published a new translation of his own. 

IX. In other translations there is the greatest difference and 
discordance. 

I answer: 1. If it were agreed that this is better than all 
other translations, what would that be to the purpose? For it 
does not therefore follow, either that the Latin is authentic, or that 
the Rhemists ought to have translated the new Testament from 
the Latin, and not from the Greek. 2, They cannot find so great 
a difference between our versions, as there is between their Latin 
Vulgate and the Greek edition. 3. Although some of our trans- 
lations differ in some places, yet those places are not numerous, 
nor is the difference dangerous ; since we do not say that one should 
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stand by these translations as of themselves authentic, but appeal 
to the originals alone as truly authentic. 

X. It is not only better than all other Latin versions, but 
preferable even unto the Greek edition itself in those places where 
they differ. 

I answer: 1. Hence it appears what value these men set 
upon the Greek edition, who maintain that the Latin is superior to 
it in all those places where any discrepancy is found. 2. How 
false is this assertion we shall hereafter shew, and many other writers 
have already often and copiously demonstrated. 


CHAPTER IX. 


WHEREIN THE ARGUMENTS ARE EXPLAINED WHEREBY THE LATIN 
VULGATE EDITION IS PROVED NOT TO BE THE AUTHENTIC 
SCRIPTURE, 


Ir remains that we should shew by good and solid reasons, 
that this Latin Vulgate edition is not to be esteemed authentic 
scripture. Upon which subject I might use many words, and 
adduce many arguments; but I shall endeavour to cut off all 
matters of inferior importance, and concern myself only with those 
things which are fitted to the immediate cause and question. 

The first argument. Jerome, who either made or amended 
this edition, did not himself deem it authentic, although it was then 
in a much purer state than it is at present. Nay, he left it to 
his readers to choose in many places between different interpre- 
tations, being doubtful whether they were rightly understood and 
rendered by himself. Sometimes he even ingenuously confesses 
that he hath translated otherwise than the Hebrew verity required. 
So Jonah iv. he translates “ivy,” following Aquila, not “a gourd” 
with the Septuagint; whereas in his Commentary on Jonah he 
teaches us that;neither ivy nor gourd can be really denoted by 
the word. “For,” says he, “ gourds and ivy are naturally prone 
to creep upon the earth, and cannot gain any height without props 
and stays to support them!” But he testifies that the shrub 
which the Lord prepared for Jonah supports itself by its own 


[! Cucurbita et hedera hujus nature sunt ut per terram reptent, et absque 
furcis vel adminiculis quibus innituntur altiora non appetant.—T. v1. p. 426.] 
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stem, and grows commonly in Palestine. If, therefore, Jerome 
hath not ventured to defend that edition everywhere, and in some 
places owns that it is very wide of the true sense of the Hebrew, 
it follows that it is not to be taken for authentic. Assuredly 
Jerome never even so much as dreamed, that a time would come 
when the church would receive his translation for authentic scrip- 
ture. Since, therefore, our opponents ascribe this version to 
Jerome, and deem it to be commended by his authority, it is 
fair that in this question they should be ruled by the testimony 
and judgment of Jerome, and learn from Jerome himself that it 
is not authentic. 

The second argument. If this Latin edition were authentic, 
then the Latin church would have presently received it as authentic. 
The validity of the consequence may be perceived from the follow- 
ing consideration: Jerome, as they say, translated the old Tes- 
tament, and corrected the new, at the request of Damasus. Where- 
fore, if he had made this Latin edition, and delivered it to the 
church with the intention that it should everywhere be esteemed 
authentic scripture in the Latin churches; then it would have been 
forthwith received and approved by the judgment of the church 
and the order of the pontiff. But such was not the case. For 
in the time of pope Gregory, who lived in the Latin church more 
than two hundred years after Jerome, that version could not 
maintain exclusive sway, even in the Roman church, or be esteemed 
authentic, as is evident from Gregory’s Preface to Job, c. vy. If 
then it was neither published to serve as authentic, nor then held 
authentic when it was sounder and purer than it is at present, no 
one can, without extreme injustice, require us to reverence and 
follow it as authentic. 

The third argument. Jerome himself, whom these men make 
either the author or corrector of this edition, blames many things 
in it. Therefore he by no means deemed it authentic. The ante- 
cedent hath been proved by many previous testimonies; and the 
consequent needs no proof. For, if Jerome found and remarked 
many errors in this edition, it is certain that it could not have been 
regarded by him as either authentic or true. Now Jerome, in 
his Traditions upon Genesis and other books, shews many faults 
of this edition, which are still found in it. And, as to the answer 
of our adversaries,—that Jerome in his Commentaries judged some 
things to be wrongly translated, which afterwards, when he came 
to publish that Latin edition, he perceived to be quite correctly 
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rendered, and therefore did not change; this pretence, I say, may 
be easily refuted, if we will only remember that those Comment- 
aries upon the Prophets, in which he often blames this Vulgate 
version, are later than that edition, as manifestly appears from 
Jerome’s own words at the end of the Catalogue}. 

The fourth argument. Jerome was neither a prophet, nor en- 
dowed with a prophetic spirit. It is one thing to be a prophet, 
and another to be an interpreter of prophetic writings. So Jerome 
himself, in the Preface to the Pentateuch: “It is one thing to be 
a prophet, and another to be an interpreter. In the former case, 
the Spirit predicted future events; in the latter, learning and 
copious command of words translates what it understands.” Hence 
a conclusive argument may be formed. Since the Vulgate edition 
is nothing more than a version, it is not of itself authentic or 
inspired scripture. For it is the function of an interpreter to 
translate the authentic scripture, not to make his own translation 
authentic scripture. Now Jerome both might, and did err in 
translating. That he might have erred no one doubts, and Au- 
gustine in his 8th Epistle to Jerome takes it for granted. That 
he did err, Jerome himself ingenuously acknowledges in many 
places. Nay, though we were to suppose that Jerome never erred 
in translating, yet what answer can our adversaries give as to 
the Vulgate Latin version of the Psalms, which is widely different 
from the Hieronymian version? Finally, what account can they 
give of those parts of the Latin edition which are read in the 
Latin Bibles from the Greek version of Theodotion, a man most 
averse from the christian faith ? Will they affirm that Theodotion 
too, from whom they have received some of the fragmentary 
pieces in their collection, as either interpreter or author, was en- 
dowed with a prophetic spirit? I trow not. Wherefore this 
Latin edition, being put together by persons who both could and 
did err, cannot possibly be the authentic word of God and inspired 
scripture. 

And, whereas our adversaries object that, although Jerome 
was himself obnoxious to error, yet his version was approved by 
the church ._lT answer first, that our assertion is not only 
that Jerome might have erred, but also that he hath committed 


[1 (Vetus Testamentum) juxta Hebraicam transtuli....multaque alia de 
opere prophetali, que nunc habeo in manibus.—T. 1. p. 941.] 

(2 Aliud est esse vatem, aliud esse interpretem. Ibi Spiritus ventura pree- 
dixit; hic eruditio et verborum copia ea que intelligit transfert. ] 
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great errors in this version, if it be his version; and this assertion 
we shall presently prove. Therefore if the church approved this 
version, it approved very many errors of translation. Secondly, 
the church hath not power of approving any man’s translation, 
however accurate, in such a manner as to pronounce it alone to be 
authentic scripture, and preferable to the sacred originals them- 
selves. For authentic scripture must proceed immediately from 
the Holy Ghost himself; and therefore Paul says that all scripture 
is divinely inspired, 2 Tim. iii. 16. Now Jerome’s translation is 
not divinely inspired; therefore it is not authentic scripture. 
Thirdly, the church hath never approved nor received as authentic 
this Latin edition before the very recent council of Trent. For 
if the church had ever approved it before, so many learned and 
catholic men would not have blamed this Latin version, as Lyra, 
Paul of Bruges, Richard of Armagh, Valla, Eugubinus, Isidore 
Clarius, John Isaac, Cajetan, Erasmus, Jacques De-Ferre, Ludo- 
vicus Vives, Lucas of Bruges, and many more. The Latin church 
did indeed use this version, because it was needful that Latin 
churches should have some Latin edition of the scriptures; but it 
never before made it authentic or canonical. Now first, in the 
Tridentine synod, we are commanded to receive the old Latin 
version as our authentic scripture. Whence we perceive that their 
authentic scripture is only the version, such as it is, of Jerome and 
others, one knows not whom. Their Moses, their prophets, their 
apostles, their evangelists, yea, their Christ, is Jerome: for, in 
receiving his writings as authentic, they attribute to him what 
truly appertains to Moses, the prophets, the apostles, the evange- 
lists, and Christ. 

The fifth argument. If God had permitted the scripture to 
perish in the Hebrew and Greek originals, in which it was first 
published by men divinely inspired, he would not have provided 
sufficiently for his church and for our faith. From the prophetic 
and apostolic scripture the church takes its origin, and the faith 
derives its source. But whence can it be ascertained that these 
are in all respects prophetic and apostolic scriptures, if the very 
writings of the prophets and apostles are not those which we con- 
sult? What reason can be alleged, why the authentic word of 
God should perish in those languages in which it was first pub- 
lished, and become authentic in a new tongue, into which it was 
translated by a man who was no prophet? or why in the Latin, 
rather than in any other language ? 
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The sixth argument. The ancient fathers of the Latin church 
did not all follow one edition, namely, Tertullian, Cyprian, Arno- 
bius, Lactantius, Victorius, Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome 
himself, Leo, Gregory, Bede. Therefore there was not then one 
authentic edition through so many ages of the church. Which 
since experience shews to be a certain fact, why now must Latins 
have one authentic Latin edition? It might rather seem to have 
been more necessary then that there should have been one 
authentic edition, because there were then more Latin versions 
than there are now: for Augustine says that in his time they 
were innumerable (Doct. Christ. Lib. 1. c, 11); but those which 
are now extant may be easily counted. Yet the council of Trent 
willed that one out of many should be held authentic; and Andra- 
dius (Defen. Trid. Lib. 1v.) says that the synod acted wisely in 
determining that, out of the many which are now in men’s hands, 
one should become and be esteemed authentic. If this be a good 
reason—-an adequate cause—it was much more fit that there 
should have been one authentic edition in those times in which 
many more versions than now were everywhere in the hands of 
men. 

The seventh argument. I ask whether the council of Trent 
made this Latin edition authentic, or only declared it to be so? 
The reason of this question is, because they say that they receive 
the books of scripture from the church, not that they may be- 
come canonical and most holy, but that they may be so esteemed, 
as we shall hear afterwards. Is this Latin edition therefore now 
made by them authentic, or is it only declared to be authentic? 
If they say that it is now made authentic, it will follow that it was 
not authentic before. Then by what right could they make a 
non-authentic edition become authentic? In the same way it will 
be lawful for them to convert a book, which is not sacred, into 
sacred and canonical: which yet they profess not to arrogate to 
themselves the power of effecting, But if they only declared this 
edition authentic, let them tell us when it first began to be authentic. 
For at first, as we have shewn, it was not authentic. It behoves 
them therefore’'to let us know when, and from whom, it received 
the privilege of authenticity, if they will not profess that it was 
made authentic by themselves. 

The eighth argument. The Latin Vulgate edition is in many 
places utterly barbarous aud full of solecisms: whence we collect 
that its author was very careless. I readily acknowledge that the 
style of scripture is simple and unadorned; and am so far from 
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blaming it, that I admire it rather as divine. But in the authen- 
tic otipital scriptures you shall never find such ‘barbarity and 
disgraceful solecisms as are everywhere occurring in the Latin 
Vulgate. Gen. xxi. 26: Non audivi preter hodie. Gen. xii. 13: 
Alius non est super,—for superest. Ps. lxvil. 20: Benedictus 
Dominus die quotidie. Ps. exxv. 1: In convertendo Dominus 
captivitatem Sion facti sumus sicut consolati. Matt. xxu.: Neque 
nubent neque nubentur. Matt. vi.: Monne vos magis pluris estis 
illis ? Matt. xx.: Filius hominis non venit ministrari. Lue. vi.: 
Lamentavimus vobis. Luc. xxi.: Omnis populus manicabat ad 
eum. John xv.: Ut fructum plus afferat. Acts ii.: Penitemint. 
James i.: Deus intentator est malorum. These are expressed in 
the original quite otherwise, and with sufficient purity and elegance. 
Matt. xxii. 30: ovre yauovow ovte exyauiCovra. Matt. vi. 26: 
ovx Uuers MAaANOV cvaepere avtev; Matt. xx. 28: 6 vies Tov 
avOpwrou ovk mre SiaxovnOnvar dAXAA Crakovyca. Luke yii. 32: 
eOpnuncapev vaiv. Luke xxi. 38: was © Aacs wpOpiCe 7 pos 
avtov. John xy. 2: ta mXelova kaprov pepn. Acts i. 19: 

petavojoate. James i. 13: 0 OQeos aTreipacTos €OTL TWY KAK@D. 
In these Greek expressions there is no lack either of purity or of 
elegance. But the Latin are such that nothing can be conceived 
more barbarous or absurd. Assuredly the Holy Spirit is never 
wont to speak so barbarously and foolishly. For though there be in 
the holy scriptures some pendent sentences, and inversions, and ap- 
parent solecisms, and other things of that kind, yet the same may be 
found in the most eloquent and approved authors ; so that nothing 
occurs in the originals, as far as the style and diction are con- 
cerned, for which one cannot find a parallel in some approved 
writer. But those Latin expressions are strange and unparalleled ; 
nor did ever any man speak in this style, who knew or cared how 
to speak. Jerome, in his letter to Paulinus, says that this 
rudeness, which is found in versions of the scriptures, hath occurred 
partly through the fault of the translators. It is a fault therefore 
to translate foolishly and awkwardly what is capable of being 
neatly rendered; and the examples adduced shew it to be a fault 
into which this interpreter hath fallen. It is true indeed that 
every thing, especially in sacred writings, must not be brought 
strictly to the rules of Donatus}, as Gregory reminds us in his 
preface to Job: but the scriptures, though never superstitiously 
exact, are everywhere clear and pure, and, I will add too, elo- 
quent. So writes Augustine (Doct. Christ. Lib. 1v. ¢. 6) excel- 


{1} A famous grammarian. ] 
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lently well: “Here perhaps some one may ask whether our 
writers are only to be styled wise, or to be called eloquent also ?” 
Which question Augustine answers thus: “Where I understand 
them, nothing can seem not only wiser but more eloquent than 
they are. And I venture to say, that all who rightly understand 
what they say, understand at the same time that they ought to 
have said it in no other manner?.” He observes that there is one 
kind of eloquence which becomes youth, and another which is suit- 
able to age; and that nothing, which is not suited to the person of 
the speaker, can deserve to be called eloquence: in a word, that 
there is a certain kind of eloquence suitable to divine writings, and 
that the sacred writers possess this kind of eloquence. Any other 
would not have become them, nor this any other writers. 

The ninth argument. The Papists themselves maintain that the 
originals are useful; but the points of utility which they enumerate 
prove the originals to be even necessary, and that the original 
scripture in both testaments is more authentic than the Latin 
edition. Bellarmine tells us of four occasions upon which we may 
recur to the Hebrew and Greek originals. 1. Where there seems 
to be a mistake of the transcribers in the Latin copies; of which 
he produces some examples, and of which very many might be 
produced. 1 Sam xix. 24, the Vulgate had for many ages, 
Cecinit nudus tota illa die. If you look at the Hebrew original, 
you will see that one should read cecidit, not cecinit. Yet they 
persist in retaining the latter (cecinit) in the text, and write cecidit 
in the margin. Ecclus. xxiv. 30, the old edition hath, and hath 
had this long time back, Ego quasi fluvius Dorix. If you ask 
what river that is, Rabanus tells you in his commentary upon 
this place, that there is a river in Armenia which is called the 
Dorix. But the Louvain editors have noted that we should read 
vorax; and Bellarmine corrects it from the Greek, Ego quasi 
fluvius Dioryx. Yor “ duwpvé,” says he, “signifies a trench 
dug from a river to irrigate the ground.” Be it so: but what 
Latin writer ever used this term? or what are we to think of 


[? Hic aliquis forsitan querit, utrum auctores nostri...... sapientes tan+ 
tummodo, an eloquentes etiam nuncupandi sunt. Que quidem queestio apud 
meipsum, et apud eos qui mecum quod dico sentiunt, facillime solvitur. 
Nam ubi eos intelligo, non solum nihil eis sapientius, verumetiam nihil 
eloquentius mihi videri potest. Et audeo dicere omnes, qui recte intelligunt 
quod illi loquuntur, simul intelligere non eos aliter loqui debuisse.—T. m1. 
p- 88. Bassan. 1797.] 
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such a Latin version? or, if this be the true reading, why is not 
the old one corrected, but even still, when the error hath been 
detected, left to remain in their books? LEcclus. xly. 6: it is read 
in the Vulgate, and so in the old missals, Dedit et cor ad pre- 
cepta. But the Louvain editors have corrected the place thus, 
coram precepta; and Bellarmine approves that emendation, since 
the Greek exhibits xara mTpocwroy!, and says that it is now so 
corrected in the new missals, But why is it not amended in the 
Bibles? Is this your solicitude, to have your missals more correct 
than your Bibles? So again the old books exhibit that place in 
Psal. xli, ad Deum fontem vivum?: but Bellarmine thinks it 
might safely be changed to ad Deum fortem vivum, as is plainly 
required by the evidence of the Hebrew and Greek copies. Yet, 
though this be certainly the case, they still retain fontem in the 
text, and only set fortem in the margin. Again, Deut. iv. 233, the 
old Latin books have sulphure et solis ardore comburens ; whereas 
the Hebrew text shews that the true reading is salts, not solis: 
which error I am surprised that the Louvain editors did not per- 
ceive, and correct at least in the margin. An infinite number of 
other like examples might be given; and Canus (Lib. 1. c. 15) 
hath adduced many in which it is obviously evident that the Latin 
edition is corrupt, and requires to be corrected from the Hebrew 
and Greek originals. Do we not hence see that the original edi- 
tion possesses greater purity and authority than this Vulgate 
Latin? The Latin books must be corrected from the originals, 
not the originals from the Latin edition: therefore the Latin edi- 
tion is less authentic than the original scripture, 

Bellarmine’s second occasion is, when the Latin copies present 
such various readings as to make it impossible to determine which 
is the true. For example, in Joshua y. some copies of the Vul- 
gate edition havet, Quibus juravit ut ostenderet eis terram; 
others, ut non ostenderet, with a directly contrary sense. The 
latter, says Bellarmine, is said to be the truer, because in the 
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clus. xly. 5, ed. Grabe. ] 

[2 Ps, xlii. 2, in the Hebrews ‘17 OND. In the Greek, pds rov Gedy rdv 
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Hebrew text the negative is constantly added. Why then do 
their books retain the former, which they themselves know and 
confess to be false? So again, Josh. xi.5, some copies have, Non 
Suit civitas que non se traderet ; some, on the contrary, que se 
traderet. And this is affirmed to be the truer reading, because it 
agrees with the Hebrew and is required by the context. So 
Luke i. in the common books we read, Redemptionem plebis 
sue: but it is evident that we should read plebi sue, because 
the Greek is t@ Xa@ avrov. Thus they allow that their Latin 
edition, which they determine to be alone authentic, hath in it 
many things not only futile, but even utterly wrong, and that it 
may be judged of and corrected by the originals. Meanwhile, 
however, errors of this kind are not removed, but preserved in 
their Bibles. Who, then, will not much rather trust the originals 
than this Vulgate edition ? 

The third occasion is, when the Latin copies have something 
ambiguous, either in the expression or in the sense. Bellarmine 
gives some examples: one is taken from Luke ii.’, Hominibus 
bone voluntatis. The words, bone voluntatis, may be referred, 
he thinks, either to homines, or to pax, but more correctly to the 
latter ; so that the sense shall be, ‘‘on earth peace to men, peace 
(I say) of the good-will of God towards men.” For evdoxia is the 
good-will of God towards men. If this be true, as Bellarmine justly 
deems, our Rhemists have erred grossly, in gathering from this 
place a proof of the freedom of the human will. 

Fourthly, we may recur to the original, in order to discover 
the full energy and propriety of the terms: which opens to us a 
very wide door. For in the well-spring every thing is more 
emphatic than in the streams of the translations; which not a 
little illustrates their inferior excellence and dignity. 

Melchior Canus, Lib. u. ¢. 15, sets forth many advantages which 
attend a knowledge of the originals. First, when we dispute with 
infidels. Secondly, when we wish to explain the peculiar emphasis 
of terms. Thirdly, to help us to a number of meanings. Fourthly, 
to give us an acquaintance with the idioms, phrases, and proverbs, 
of a foreign tongue. Fifthly, to correct errors. Sixthly, to shew 
us the meaning of some places which cannot be explained without a 
knowledge of languages. Seventhly, to escape the doubtfulness 


[5 ver. 19.] 
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and ambiguity of the Latin. Lighthly, to give us right interpre- 
tations of some terms in common use, as Anathema, Maranatha, and 
the like. That all these advantages may be obtained from the 
originals, they allow. Consequently, I may argue thus from their 
own confession: That edition which is corrupt, faulty, ambiguous, 
futile, and neither explains the meaning nor teaches the majesty of 
the Holy Spirit, nor hath light enough in itself to illustrate the 
diction and sense of scripture, is not authentic. Now the Latin 
Vulgate edition is such, by the ingenuous confession of our adver- 
saries themselves. Therefore it is not authentic: and consequently 
the Hebrew and Greek are authentic; because not only are they 
free from those faults and disadvantages with which the Latin is 
replete, and adorned with all those privileges which are by no 
means conceded to the Latin, but even they, who press the Latin 
edition upon us as authentic, are compelled to have recourse to the 
Hebrew and Greek, and appeal to them as to a superior judge. 
And now I would desire to put this question to them: Since 
the Louvain divines have found many mistakes and faults in their 
Latin Bibles, and have indicated them in the margin, what reading 
is it which they determine to be authentic—the old one of the text, 
or the new one of the margin? Ifthe old, why have they branded 
it, and changed it in their missals? If the new, why do they not 
receive it into the text, but leave it to stand, as it were, without 
upon the threshold? I will make the matter plain by a single 
example. In Proverbs xvi. 11, the old copies of the Latin edition 
have this reading; “Pondus et statera judicia Dei sunt, et opera 
ejus omnes lapides seculi.” They now perceive that it should be 
read, “et opera ejus omnes lapides sacculi;” for the Hebrew word 
denotes a scrip, or purse, or little bag’. Here there is no doubt 
that the reading seculi is erroneous. Yet the author of the Com- 
mentary upon Proverbs, which appears amongst the works of 
Jerome, reads seculi, and explains “the stones of eternity” to 
mean just men and strong in faith. No doubt a most brave expo- 
sition! Innumerable similar instances might be found in Latin 
authors, who, for the last thousand years, and from the time that 
this version began to prevail in the Latin churches, deluded by 
the mistakes and faults of this edition, have invented absurd opi- 
nions and interpretations in consequence. So that passage in Wis- 
dom, xii. 15, which the Louvain editors now read thus in their 
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Bibles, “Qui non debet puniri, condemnare exterum estimas a 
virtute tua?,”’ was formerly read thus: “ Qui ‘non debet puniri, 
condemnas, et exterum estimas a tua virtute.” For Gregory upon 
Job (Lib. 1. c. 11) understands it of God the Father, who deli- 
vered up to death Christ, the most righteous of all men, and 
deserving of no punishment. Thus this fault hath remained more 
than a thousand years in the Latin books. Wherefore, if that 
reading be false (as it certainly is), then the Latin church hath 
followed a false, and consequently by no means authentic, reading, 
in an infinite number of places,—for of such places the number is 
infinite. So Canticles ii. at the end, the old books have “Super 
montes Bethel.” But the Louvain critics bid us read Bether for 
Bethel ; which is confirmed also by the Hebrew verity. Yet Gre- 
gory, a thousand years ago, read the text just as it used to be read 
in their corrupt copies; from which circumstance we may perceive 
the great antiquity of that corruption. For, in his Commentary 
upon the Canticles, he interprets Bethel in this place to mean the 
church, as that in which God dwells. Thus almost all the Latin 
expositors read and expound that place, in which, nevertheless, 
unless by means of a corruption, no mention of Bethel can be 
found. 

The tenth argument. That scripture which was authentic for 
the old Testament before Christ, and for both old and new six 
hundred years after Christ, should now also be deemed authentic 
by us. Now the Hebrew edition of the old, and the Greek of the 
new Testament, was always held the authentic scripture of God in 
the christian churches for six hundred years after Christ. This, 
therefore, ought to be received by us also as authentic scripture, 
If they doubt the major, we must ask them, Whether the church 
hath changed its authentic scripture, or hath not rather preserved, 
and commended to all succeeding generations, that which was in 
truth authentic from the very first? If it lost that which was 
published by the prophets and apostles, who can defend that neg- 
ligence, who excuse so enormous a sacrilege? If it lost it not, 
then let it deliver to us the writings of the prophets and apostles, 
and approve them by its testimony as the authentic word of God ; 
not substitute for this divinely-promulgated scripture a mere trans- 
lation of it into Latin, not made by either prophets or apostles ; 
nor persuade us that such a document as this is the authentic word 
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of God. In which proceeding they really assume to themselves 
the privilege of doing that which they allow themselves incompe- 
tent to do. For those who make scripture authentic, make it 
canonical; since it is only authentic scripture that is canonical, and 
it is canonical, because it is authentic. Now they have made their 
scripture authentic, forasmuch as it was not authentic previously. 
Therefore they make scripture canonical ; which yet they confess 
not to be placed in the power and judgment of the church. 

To return to the argument. I suppose that no one doubts the au- 
thenticity of the Hebrew edition of the old Testament in Christ’s time. 
But now it may be demonstrated by many testimonies of the fathers, 
that the Hebrew edition of the old, and the Greek of the new 
Testament, was held authentic in the church for many ages after 
Christ. Jerome, in his book against Helvidius, writes thus: ‘“ We 
must suppose that the water of the fountain ran much clearer than 
that of the stream!.” The same author, in his letter to Sunnia and 
Fretella, observes: “ As in the new Testament we recur to the 
fountain of the Greek language, in which the new Testament is 
written, so in the old Testament we recur to the Hebrew verity.” 
So, in his letter to Marcella, at the end of the second volume: “I 
wish to recal the corruption of the Latin copies to the Greek ori- 
ginal3.” And in his Preface to the Pentateuch he rejects as absurd 
the opinion of those persons, who said that the Latin copies were 
more correct than the Greek, and the Greek than the Hebrew. 

To the same effect in his Commentary on Zechariah, chap. viii.: 
«“We are compelled to have recourse to the Hebrews, and to seek 
certain knowledge of the truth from the fountain rather than from 
the streamlets*.” Yea, in his Epistle to Vitalis he writes that he 
was wont to betake himself to the Hebrew verity, as a sort of 
citadel and fortress’, To this we may add the consideration, that 


[! Multo purior manare credenda est fontis unda quam rivi. ] 

[2 Sicut in novo Testamento....recurrimus ad fontem Greeci sermonis, 
quo novum scriptum est instrumentum; ita in yeteri Testamento ad Hebraicam 
veritatem confugimus.—T. 1. p. 637.] 

[8 Latinorum codicum vitiositatem ad Greecam originem yolui reyocare.— 
Dede puke | 

[4 Cogimur ad Hebreeas recurrere, et scientie veritatem de fonte Magis 
quam de rivulis queerere.—T. vi. p. 851.] 

(5 Si quidem in historiis aliter haberent Lxx. interpretes, aliter Hebraica 
veritas; confugere poteramus ad solita preesidia, et arcem linguz tenere ver- 
nacule.—T. 1. p. 434.] 
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Damasus urged Jerome to the task of correcting the new Testa- 
ment from the Greek; that prelate being sufficiently aware that 
the Greek deserved to be preferred by a great deal to all the 
Latin copies. Much to the same purpose may be found in Am- 
brose, de Spiritu Sancto, Lib. 1. c. 6%, and in his book, de Incarn. 
Domin. Sacram. ¢. 87: also in Augustine de Doctr. Christ. Lib. 1. 
e. 78, and elsewhere. From Augustine, Gratian hath transcribed 
in his Decree what we read Dist. 9, cap. Ut veterum: “ As the 
correctness of the old books is to be estimated by the Hebrew 
volumes, so the truth of the new requires the standard of the 
Greek text®.” Also, in his City of God (Lib. xv. c. 13), Augustine 
makes a large defence of the Jews, and reminds us, that “we 
must not trust a translation so implicitly as the language from 
which interpreters made that translation into a different one!” 
Ludovicus Vives thus comments upon that chapter: “‘The same 
answer may be given to those who object that the MSS. of the old 
Testament have been falsified and corrupted by the Jews, and 
those of the new by the Greeks, to prevent us from seeking the 
true sense of the sacred books from those originals".” 

But our .adversaries allow that what the fathers write of the 
authority of the originals was true indeed formerly; and they 
would not deny that we ought to do the same, if the Hebrew and 
Greek originals were still uncontaminated. But they maintain 
that those originals are now corrupted, and that therefore the 
Latin streamlet is deserving of more regard than the ancient well- 
spring. Hence it is now the earnest effort of the popish theolo- 
gians, and the champions of the council of Trent, to persuade us 
of the depravation of the original scriptures. In the conduct of 
which argument, however, some are more keen and impudent than 


[6 Lib. m. c. 5. § 42. T. vi. Paris. 1839. p. 341.] 
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others. For Lindanus, De optimo Genere Inter., Dib. 1. ¢. 11, and 
Canus, Lib. u. c. 13, pretend most slanderously that the originals 
are utterly corrupted. But others come to much more moderate 
and equitable conclusions. Neither party, however, can do any- 
thing really serviceable to the cause of the authentic authority 
of the Latin edition, until they can shew us that not only the 
originals are corrupt in some places, but even generally more 
corrupt than the Latin copies; which is beyond what any papist 
hitherto hath hoped to demonstrate. Bellarmine is of the number 
of those who treat the originals with some respect; and conse- 
quently he refutes the opinion of Lindanus and Canus. Neverthe- 
less, lest he should seem not to approve the Tridentine Decree, he 
maintains that there are some corruptions in the original text. Let 
us see what sort of corruptions he speaks of. 

In order, then, to shew that the Hebrew originals are not 
absolutely pure, Bellarmine proposes five places, which he thinks 
undoubtedly corrupt. The first place is Is. ix. 6, where he says 
that we should read, “ He shall be called Wonderful ;” as Calvin 
also contends. But the Hebrew text not only does not exhibit 
gikkare, [Xp] “he shall be called,” but does exhibit jikra, [NP°] 
‘che shall call.” Ianswer;—first, as to the sense, it makes no differ- 
ence whether we read, ‘“ His name shall be called Wonderful,” or 
“He shall call (i.e. God the Father shall call) his name Wonderful.” 
So Junius and Tremellius have rendered it, in conformity with the 
present Hebrew reading, “ vocat;’ which they would not have 
done, if they had supposed that there was any important difference 
in the sense. Secondly, the opinion of some, that we should rather 
read in the passive than in the active, does not prove the originals 
to be corrupted. The points indeed require the latter reading, 
but the letters will bear either. Thirdly, the Hebrew doctors tell 
us, as Vatablus observes upon this place!, that verbs of the third 
person are often used impersonally by the Hebrews, as “he shall 
call” [one shall call], for “he shall be called.” 

The second place is Jerem. xxiii. 6, in which we should read, 
as Calvin thinks also, “This is his Name, whereby they shall call 


[! So Buxtorf, Thes. Gramm. Lib. 1. ¢. 10. “Tertize persone verba 
seepissime quoque usurpantur indefinite et quasi impersonaliter, nullo nomi- 
nativo expresso.” He cites Is, ix. 6, Jerem. xxiii. 6, as instances. There are 
some remarks upon this idiom, both very curious and very valuable, in 
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him, The Lord our Righteousness.” But the Hebrew text reads 
constantly in the singular, “he shall call,” not “they shall call.” I 
answer, in the first place, That we plainly perceive this place not 
to be corrupt from the circumstance, that of old in Jerome’s time 
it was read exactly as it is read at present. For Jerome left it 
optional with us to read it either in the singular or the plural; 
and the Seventy, before Jerome, rendered the word xadéce, 
“he shall call.’ Secondly, the Hebrew word may be rendered, 
“they shall call,” as Vatablus, Pagninus, and Arias Montanus 
have translated it. Thirdly, if we read “He shall call,” as 
our Hebrew text invites us, the sense will be neither impious 
nor unsuitable, as is plain from the annotations of Junius and 
Tremellius, 

The third place is Ps. xxi. 17. All Christians read, “ They 
pierced my hands and my feet.” But the Hebrew MSS. have not 
Caru, [972] “they pierced,” but Caari, [x3] “as a Lion.” I 
answer, that this is the only specious indication of corruption in 
the Hebrew original; yet it is easy to protect this place also 
from their reproaches. For, first, learned men testify that 
many Hebrew copies are found in which the reading in Caru ; 
Andradius, Defens. Trid. Lib. 1v., and Galatinus, Lib. vim. c. 17. 
And John Isaac writes that he had himself seen such a copy, 
in his book against Lindanus, Lib. m.; and the Masorites them- 
selves affirm that it was so written in some corrected copies’. 
Secondly, in those books which have this reading, the Masorites* 
tell us that it is not to be taken in the common acceptation : 
whence it plainly appears that nothing was farther from their minds 
than a design to corrupt the passage. Thirdly, the place is now 
no otherwise read than it was formerly before Jerome’s time. 
For the Chaldee Paraphrast hath conjoined both readings*, and 
the Masorites testify that there is a twofold reading of this place. 
Jerome, too, in his Psalter read in the Hebrew Caari, as our 
books have it, though he rendered it “fixerunt.” So that it 
can never be proved, at least from this place, that the Hebrew 
originals were! corrupted after the time of Jerome. 

The fourth place is Ps. xix. 5, where the Hebrew copies have, 


[2 In the textual Masora on Numb. xxiv. 9, )9ND 597) st OND 
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“their line! went into all the earth ;” whereas the Septuagint render 
it, POoyyos avtav, “their sound;” and Paul hath approved that 
reading, Rom. x. 18. I answer with Genebrard, in his Scholia 
upon the passage, that the Hebrew term does indeed denote a 
line, but the Septuagint regarded the general sense, and were 
followed by the apostle. For that line, or (as Tremellius trans- 
lates it) delineation of the heavens,—that is, that frame and 
structure of the heavenly orbs, smoothed as it were by the rule, 
proclaims the infinite power and wisdom of the divine artist. 

The fifth place is Exod. chap. ii., in which this whole sentence 
is wanting: ‘‘ He begat another also, and called his name Eliezer, 
saying, The God of my father hath helped me, and delivered me 
from the hand of Pharaoh®.” I answer, that in this place it is the 
Latin rather than the Hebrew copies that are corrupt. For the 
asterisk which the Latin editions, even that of Louvain, prefix 
to these words, is a brand which shews that the whole sentence 
should be removed from the Latin books; and this the more learned 
and candid of the papists themselves confess. For so Cajetan 
writes in his commentary upon that place: “This whole paragraph 
about the second son is superfluous®,” 

These then are the passages which Bellarmine was able to find 
fault with in the originals; and yet in these there is really nothing 
to require either blame or correction. But, even though we should 
allow (which we are so far from doing, that we have proved the 
contrary), that these were faulty in the original, what could our 
adversaries conclude from such an admission? Would it follow that 
the Hebrew fountain was more corrupt than the Latin streamlets, 
or that the Latin edition was authentic? Not, surely, unless it 
were previously assumed, either that canonical books of scripture 
cannot be erroneously copied sometimes by transcribers, or that 
it is not very easy for us to discover many more errors in the 
Latin edition which ought not, and cannot be defended, as we 
shall hear presently. 

Here indeed the Jesuit hath betrayed the papal cause. For, 
to maintain the reasonableness of the Tridentine decree, we must 


[1 BYP. See Pococke in his Appendix to Maimonidis Porta Mosis, ¢. iv. 
pp. 47—51.] 
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assert that the Hebrew text is utterly corrupt, and the Latin 
uncorrupted; which Lindanus and Canus endeavour to do; and 
that, constrained by the authority of this Tridentine decree: but 
Bellarmine is so far from doing this, that he censures Lindanus and 
Canus for saying that the Hebrew originals have been corrupted 
by the Jews; which thesis, although these men assert it with 
strenuous earnestness, hath been long since exploded by the senate 
(so to speak) of more learned and sound-minded papists. Sixtus 
Senensis, Lib. vir. c. 2, delivers his opinion thus: “It cannot be said 
that the divine scriptures of the old Testament have been falsified 
by the malice either of Jews or Christians‘ :” which he presently de- 
monstrates by many arguments. We might adduce similar passages 
from other popish authors, Now then, if the originals of sacred scrip- 
ture have not been so disgracefully corrupted by any malice of Jews 
or adversaries, aS some persons have ignorantly suspected ; and if no 
mistakes have crept into the originals, but such as may casually 
be introduced into any book, (which our opponents expressly allow ;) 
why, I pray, did not the Tridentine fathers rather command 
that the originals should be purified with the greatest care and 
diligence than that the muddy stream of the Latin edition should 
be preferred to the fountain, and become authentic? For they who 
assert the Latin to be authentic scripture, close up the Hebrew and 
Greek fountains. Indeed these men are unwilling to seem to do 
this; and yet they do it nevertheless, when they determine the 
originals not to be authentic. Thus, therefore, I frame my argu- 
ment: If the originals are not authentic, it must be because they 
are corrupt. But they are not corrupt: therefore they are 
authentic. Upon the major we shall have no dispute. For what 
other reason can be assigned for denying, that books which were 
authentic once, should still be so, and be so esteemed at pre- 
sent? As to the minor, if they answer that they are corrupt; 
I demand, whether by the deliberate malice of adversaries, or 
by chance? If they say the former,—what adversaries do they 
mean? In the case of the old Testament they can dream of none 
except the Jews. Now the Jews are, as you have heard, acquitted 
by the very papists, and by Bellarmine himself, and are indeed 
wholly free from blame. For when could they have made these 
corruptions? Neither before Christ, nor for 400 years after 
Christ. For then Christ and the doctors of the church would have 
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blamed them upon that score; whereas, on the contrary, they praise 
their fidelity and diligence in preserving the originals, and call them 
the book-keepers (capsarii) of the scriptures!. Besides, if the Jews had 
wished to corrupt the original scriptures, they would have laid their 
sacrilegious hands specially upon those places which concern Christ 
and confirm the faith. But in those places these fountains run so clear 
that one feels no lack: nay, they sometimes run far clearer than the 
Latin streams. For instance, in Psalm ii. the Latin copies have, Am- 
plectimini disciplinam ; which reading says nothing emphatical of 
Christ. But the Hebrew original leads us at once to the Son of 
God, and celebrates his far-extended sway over all: ‘Kiss the 
Son.” The same may be affirmed of many other passages. John 
Isaac, the Jew, in his second book against Lindanus, writes that 
more than two hundred arguments against Jewish opinions may be 
drawn more strongly from the Hebrew text than from the Latin 
translation. To the same effect Andradius (Defens. Lib. rv.): 
“Those who handle the Hebrew text with piety and religious care, 
meet in it with much larger testimonies to Christ than in the Latin 
and Greek.” This was testified long ago also by Jerome, in his 
74th Epistle to Marcella®. But if they say that the originals are 
only corrupted by some accident, we too may affirm the same, and 
with much more justice, of their own Latin version: for such 
accidental causes extend no less to the Latin than to the Hebrew 
and Greek books. 

The eleventh argument. The Latin Vulgate edition is most 
certainly and most plainly corrupt. And the corruptions I speak of 
are not casual, or slight, or common errors, such as the careless- 
ness of copyists often produces in books; but errors deeply rooted 
in the text itself, important and intolerable. Hence is drawn the 
weightiest argument against the authority of this edition. Upon 
this subject many excellently learned men, even of the popish party, 
have written,—Valla, Isaac, Erasmus (if indeed they rank him in 
their number at all), and Clarius, whom Canus censures most 
severely upon this account: but the thing is certain and manifest. 
Yet here the Jesuit, who hitherto did not dare to accuse the 
Hebrew originals, toils hard to save the credit of the Latin edition, 


[’ E.g. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. xli. n. 14. T. rv. Contr. Faust. L. xu. 
c. 23. T. vin. &c.] 
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and is large in his replies to Chemnitz, Calvin, and others. In 
which task he has no more formidable adversary than himself. 
For, unless the Hebrew and Greek originals be most foully corrupt, 
it follows that this Latin edition is most foully corrupt, inasmuch as 
it differs widely in all the books from those originals. Who does 
not see from this that either the originals are corrupted, or the 
Latin Vulgaté edition is full of innumerable errors? For, where the 
difference and opposition of the readings is so great as is actually 
found between the originals and the Latin edition, it cannot be said 
or conceived that every thing is sound and uncorrupted. Bellarmine 
therefore cannot possibly defend them both together; and he must 
necessarily confess either the Hebrew original of the old, and the 
Greek of the new Testament, or else the Latin edition in both Tes- 
taments, to labour under most wretched depravation. For whoever 
will compare the Latin with the originals, shall find almost every- 
where a remarkable discordance. Were I to go in detail through all 
the errors of this edition, I should never make an end, and should 
weary your attention with a vain prolixity. You may spend your 
leisure in reading what others have written upon the subject. It 
shall suffice for me to discharge what my duty requires, and to lay 
before you some faults of this edition, from which it will plainly appear 
that it is really corrupt and erroneous. And, though I might bring 
forward many passages, and follow the regular order of the several 
books and chapters, I shall prefer to tread in the steps of Bellarmine, 
and examine his defence of certain places. He first proposes 
severally and defends the faults of the Vulgate edition of the old 
Testament which had been censured by Chemnitz, then those by 
Calvin in the Psalms, lastly those by others in the Latin edition of 
the new Testament. These let us now examine, and, as occasion 
offers, interpose a few remarks, 


CHAPTER X. 


WHEREIN CERTAIN CORRUPT PLACES IN THE VULGATE EDITION OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT ARE SET FORTH. 


Tue first place is Gen. iii.4: Ipsa conteret caput tuum. So it 
is wrongly and corruptly read in the Vulgate. For the reading 


[4 ver. 15. WNT FDW NV.) 
ee 
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ought to be Ipse or Ipsum, so as to make the reference to the Seed 
of the woman, not to the woman herself. Bellarmine affirms that 
it is not improbable that the true reading is Jpsa, and that many 
of the ancients read so; and that, as to the verb, which is in the 
Hebrew of the masculine gender, being coupled with a noun in the 
feminine, we must consider that there is a great mystery contained 
in that construction—namely, that the woman crushes the serpent’s 
head, not by herself but by her Son. However, he hath omitted 
to notice this mystery in the Sartorian edition. 

I answer. Though all the fathers were to say that we should 
read Ipsa, yet it should by no means be admitted or approved. 
For the Hebrew copies constantly read Hu; the Septuagint exhibits 
avtos; the Chaldee Paraphrase confirms the same reading; and 
lastly, some copies of the Vulgate edition retain Jpse, some Ipsum. 
Finally, the very drift of the sentence requires that we should 
understand it of the Seed of the woman, not of the woman. 
What woman could crush the serpent’s head? Was it Mary? I 
am well aware that this is what is said by them. But how? When 
she bore Christ? But to bear Christ is not to crush the head of 
the serpent: to give birth to him by whom the serpent’s head is 
crushed is one thing, and to crush the head of the serpent is another. 
Was it when she believed in Christ!? But this applies to all be- 
lievers. Christ therefore, and Christ only, is he who by his power 
could crush and destroy the head of the infernal serpent, and rescue 
and deliver us out of his jaws. Indeed it is wonderful that this first 
promise of our redemption, upon which the whole safety of the 
human race depends, should not have been more diligently cared 
for by these men. If they had been as solicitous as they ought for 
the salvation of men, they would never have permitted its founda- 
tion to have been so perilously and impiously shaken. Augustine 
indeed, De Gen. ad Liter. Lib. 1. c. 362, reads the whole passage 
corruptly, Ipsa tibi servabit caput: but Cyprian reads Jpse in 
his Second Book to Quirinus?; and before him Irenzus, Lib. m1. 


[' Salmeron however determines, “ Christum Matrem suam prope crucem 
vocasse, ut ipsa Mater Filium suum in sacrificium Patri eterno pro toto 
mundo offerret, ut Abraham filium suum Isaac ex obedientia offerre voluit.”— 
Opp. T. x. Tract. 41. p. 933. cited by Glass. Philol. S. p. 693. (Amstel. 1694.)] 

[2 So also Enarr. in Ps. ciii. T. rv. pp. 1668—9, and elsewhere. The 
reading servabit is from the Septuagint tnpyoe. See Gesenius in voc. Hw] 

[8 Testim. adv. Judos, m. 9. p. 37. Hoc semen preedixerat Deus de 
Se procedere, quod calcaret caput Diaboli....ipse tuum observabit 
caput. 
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ce. 774; and Leo the pope of Rome interprets this place of the Seed 
of the woman, Serm. 2 De Nativitate Domini’. And that this is 
the true reading, Jerome teaches us in his Questions upon Genesis: 
so that either the Vulgate edition is not Jerome’s, or Jerome hath 
contradicted himself. Chrysostom sometimes seems to read Jpsa; 
but Philip Montanus hath shewn that this is the fault of his 
translator. Canus, Lib. um. c. 15, acknowledges that there is a 
manifest error in this place. To the same effect Andradius, Defens. 
Lib. 1v., and Cajetan®, upon the three Chapters of Genesis, writes 
plainly that this is not spoken of the woman, but of the Seed of the 
woman. Isidore Clarius hath restored Jpsum in his Bible; and 
John Benedictus, in his Scholia upon this place, says that we should 
not read Jpsa but Jpsum, so as to understand it of the Seed. 
Wherefore to defend this reading of the Vulgate edition is to excuse 
a manifest error, and to contradict a plain truth. 

The second place is Gen. vi., which is read thus in the Vulgate 
edition: Cuncta cogitatio cordis est intenta ad malum. The 
Hebrew would require: Figmentum cordis ejus tantummodo 
malum omni die’. Bellarmine says, in the first place, that the sense 
is the same. 

I answer. Although this were true, it would not amount to a 
just defence. For it behoves a translator of scripture not merely 
to take care that he do not corrupt the meaning, but also, as far 
as it is at all possible, not to depart a hand’s breadth from the 
words; since many things may lie under cover in the words of the 
Holy Spirit, which are not immediately perceived, and yet contain 
important instruction. But in this place the sense 7s changed. 
For it is one thing to be intent on evil, and another to be evil, and 
only evil. For itis a lighter thing to be propense towards evil, than 
to be already actually evil. Besides the Vulgar translator says that 
“every thought of man’s heart is intent on evil:” as if the Holy 
Spirit only blamed the thoughts; whereas he condemns both the 
thoughts and the principle and source of all the thoughts. The 
faults of this passage, then, are these. First, there is nothing in 
the Hebrew to answer to the word IJntenta. Secondly, “every 

i 

(4 Lib. m1. 3 38. p. 309, A. (ed. Fevard. Par. 1675) Lib. tv. c. 78. p. 
425,c. The reference in the text is a mistake, since there are not seventy- 
seven chapters in the third book in any edition that Whitaker could have used. ] 

[5 Denuntians serpenti futurum semen mulieris, quod noxii capitis elatio- 
nem sua virtute contereret. pp. 13, 14. Opp. Lugd. 1623. ] 

(6 Opp. Lugd. 1639. T. 1. p. 29.] 

creoanba yo py i> maw ayid2). Gen. vi. 5.] 
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thought of the heart” is substituted for the whole figment of the 
thoughts of man’s heart. Thirdly, the particle only is omitted, 
which hath the greatest possible weight in the expression. 

Bellarmine’s second observation is, that it does not follow from 
this that, as the Lutherans suppose, all the works of men are evi ; 
since this is a hyperbole, similar to that which is said in the same 
chapter, “All flesh had corrupted its way,” while yet Noah is called 
in the very same place a righteous man and a perfect. 

I answer. In the first place, the Lutherans do not say that 
all man’s works are evil, but only the works of men not yet rege- 
nerate. Now, that these latter are all evil, is most manifestly plain 
from other testimonies of scripture, and specially from this place. 
Secondly, there is no hyperbole in this passage; for in reality the 
desires of such men are nothing but evil. This even Andradius 
acknowledges, Orthodox. Explic. Lib. m1. and Defens. Lib. v. For 
he says that that is evil, “which the human heart itself begins the 
effort to frame and form.” If the first movements of the heart be 
so vicious and impure, what remains at all sound in the human 
breast? For we do not speak of the substance of the heart, but of 
the qualities. Thirdly, there is nothing whatever hyperbolical in 
the assertion, that all flesh had corrupted its way. Noah was, indeed, 
a just man and a perfect; yet so as that his justice was not innate 
in his nature, but received as a gift from God: for Noah was not 
entirely pure from all that corruption which had pervaded all flesh. 
See what hyperboles these men have found in scripture! Concerning 
Noah, Jerome writes thus in his Questions on Genesis: “It is empha- 
tically said, ‘in his generation,’ to shew us that he was righteous 
not according to the measure of absolute righteousness, but according 
to the righteousness of his generation!,” 

The third place is in Gen. ix., where they read thus: Qui 
Suderit sanguinem hominis, fundetur sanguis illius. Here the 
words *‘by man?” are omitted. Bellarmine says that this omission 
does not render the sense imperfect, since the sense is the same in 
the Hebrew and in the Latin: “He who shall slay man shall be 
slain himself.” 

I answer. The sense is not so full in the Latin as in the 
Hebrew. For the clause “ by man,” or, as others render it, “in 
man,” is emphatic, as Cajetan in his Commentaries and others 
also inform us, and is variously explained by many expositors ; all 

(} Ut ostenderet non juxta justitiam consummatam, sed juxta generationis 
sus justitiam, fuisse eum justum. T. mt. p. 316.] 


(2 TDW? IT OWA DIN DT TDW. Gen. ix. 6.] 
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which explanations are taken from us, if these words be removed 
from the text. It is false, therefore, that. the sense is not im- 
paired by this omission. The truest explanation seems to be that 
given by those who think that the authority of the magistrate and 
the judge is sanctioned in these words, and that a murderer is not 
to be merely left to the divine vengeance, but searched out and 
punished by those to whom the sword hath been delivered by God. 
For it is not the same thing for one to say merely, “he who slays 
man shall be himself slain,” as it is when one adds “by man.” 
For the former might be understood only to mean that he should 
be slain by God; but the latter implies that he is to be consigned to 
death by man. 

The fourth place is Gen. xiv. 18, where in the Hebrew neither 
is there any trace of the word “offering,” nor of a causative 
conjunction. 

Bellarmine objects, in the first place, that the Vulgate edition 
does not read obtulit, but protulit panem et vinum. 

I answer. Nevertheless in some copies we do find obtulit ; nor 
does Andradius deny it in the fourth book of his Defence. But 
most of the Latin copies do indeed now read proferens panem et 
vinum, not offerens. Which shews that our adversaries do the 
more grossly abuse this place, when they apply it to support the 
sacrifice of the mass. 

Secondly, he objects that the particle Ve is in Hebrew often 
taken for Chi, because. 

I answer. This is not denied; nor was there any occasion to 
prove it by the citation of so many instances. However, it hath 
not that force in this passage. For Melchisedek brought forth the 
bread and wine, not to offer sacrifice or discharge any priestly 


(®? The clause in question is + Noy NY) 5 RIT) NT om NNT, 


and the question seems to be whether his being priest of the Most High be 
mentioned in connexion with the bringing forth of the bread and wine, or 
with his blessing Abraham. If with the former, then the ) may be causative. 
For when the sense of a clause in Hebrew is such as to leave the reader’s 
mind searching for a reason of the thing stated in it, then the conjunctive 
particle is often {used to carry on the train of thought thus implied rather 
than expressed :—i.e. it becomes causative. But there seems no reason here 
for any such connexion; because there was nothing for which the reader 
would naturally seek any reason, not to be found amongst the other circum- 
stances, in the act of Melchisedech bringing refreshment for Abraham and 
his followers: whereas the clause is perfectly fitted to introduce the circum- 
stance of the benediction. ] 
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function, but rather to do as became a king,—that, is, refresh with 
provisions Abraham and his comrades in the battle. This answer 
you will not perhaps approve when given by me. Listen, therefore, 
to the reply of your own fellows. Cajetan speaks thus in his 
Commentary upon this place: “That which in the Vulgate edition 
is subjoined as the cause of the oblation (‘for he was priest of the 
most high God’) is not given in the Hebrew as a reason, but as a 
separate clause: ‘ Also he was priest to the high God.’ It adds 
his priestly dignity, to his royal honour and bounty!” Thus 
Cajetan refers his production of the bread and wine to his royal 
bounty, his benediction of Abraham to his sacerdotal dignity, and 
that with perfect justice. So Andradius, Defens. Trid. Lib. rv.: 
‘IT agree with those who say that Melchisedek refreshed with bread 
and wine the soldiers of Abraham, wearied and broken with the 
long battle®.” You have, therefore, Andradius and Cajetan, and 
many more, differing from your notion, that the bread and wine 
were produced by Melchisedek to offer them as a sacrifice to God. 
As to the judgment of the fathers, there will be another place for 
answering that argument. 

Bellarmine objects thirdly, that in Ps. cix. it is said of Christ: 
“Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek !” 
Why is Christ a priest after the order of Melchizedek, unless 
because the one offered bread and wine, the other himself in the 
forms of bread and wine? 

I answer. The apostle plainly teaches us in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, chap. v. vii. how Christ is a priest after the order of Mel- 
chizedek ; so that there is no necessity for inventing this new 
analogy. But if Melchizedek was no otherwise a type of Christ 
but because he offered bread and wine, the apostle hath compared 
Christ with Melchizedek in vain, and said not one word to the 
purpose; for he hath made no mention of this sacrifice in the com- 
parison. If then it was by reason of this sacrifice alone that 
Christ was a priest after the order of Melchizedek, then the apostle, 
in drawing this comparison of Christ with Melchizedek, hath 
omitted that altogether which was the only thing worth mention- 


[! Quod in vulgata editione subditur, ut causa oblationis (erat enim 
sacerdos Dei altissimi), in Hebreeo non habetur ut causa, sed separata clau- 
sula, ‘et ipse erat sacerdos El excelso.’ Adjungit siquidem regis dignitati 
et liberalitati dignitatem sacerdotalem. T. 1. p. 66.] 

[? Ego cum illis sentio, qui lassos Abrahe milites et diuturna pugna frac- 
tos Melchisedechum pane vinoque refecisse aiunt. ] 
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ing, and hath not proved with any sufficient care and pertinency 
the very thing which was to have been proved. What else is this, 
but to offer an open insult to the Holy Spirit? Which is, indeed, 
what these men do, when they say that Christ is a priest after the 
order of Melchizedek, upon no other grounds than because the one 
offered bread and wine, the other himself in the forms of bread 
and wine. But we shall have an occasion elsewhere of speaking of 
this whole matter. 

The fifth place is in the last chapter of Numbers, where the 
Vulgate copies exhibit the following reading: Omunes viri ducent 
uxores de tribu et cognatione sua, et cuncte femine de eadem 
tribu maritos accipient*, That this is an erroneous interpreta- 
tion, any one may readily understand in many ways, who shall 
compare it with the Hebrew text. In these words it is absolutely 
forbidden that any man should take a wife, or any woman marry a 
husband, out of their own tribes respectively. But many examples 
occur in scripture of marriages contracted between persons of dif- 
ferent tribes. It was not, therefore, the meaning of the law, that 
every man and woman should marry only into their own tribes; 
but the command extended only to heritors, to prevent the posses- 
sions and estates of the several tribes from being confounded, or 
passing into other tribes. Whatever, then, Bellarmine may say to 
excuse the fault of this version, whoever will give the place even 
the slightest inspection, will immediately detect its erroneousness. 
And whereas Bellarmine affirms that the words run just the same 
way in the Hebrew as in the Latin, (which I marvel how he could 
assert so confidently and yet so falsely,) I will confute him with no 
other testimony than that of Cajetan. This is Cajetan’s remark 
upon the place: “This clause is not contained in the Hebrew‘.” 
That cardinal denies that to be contained in the Hebrew, which 
Bellarmine affirms to be contained in it: but the cardinal is Bel- 
larmine’s superior both in authority and in truth. Afterwards the 
same cardinal presently subjoins: “See how many and how im- 
portant additions to the law the translator hath passed over in 
silence. The law is not delivered concerning every daughter, but 
of a daughter that is an heiress®,” &c. Thus there are many 
faults of the Vulgate edition in this place, if we believe Cajetan ; 


[3 Numbers xxxvi. 7, 8.] 

[4 Non habetur hee clausula in textu Hebraico. T. 1. p. 428.] 

[5 Vide quot et quales additiones legis siluit interpres. Non traditur lex 
de qualibet filia, sed de filia heerede.] 
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and yet Bellarmine could see none, lest perchance he should be 
forced to acknowledge some error in the Vulgate edition, which, no 
doubt, would be a most deplorable catastrophe ! 

The sixth place is Ezra ix. 8, where the reading is pax illius, 
whereas we should read pawillus'. Here Bellarmine acknowledges 
an error of the transcribers; for the Hebrew word denotes a 
stake, so that there is no room to doubt that this is the true read- 
ing. As to Bellarmine’s assertion that many Latin copies exhibit 
paxillus, 1 think it by no means probable, since the Louvain cor- 
rectors of the Bible retain the old and wrong reading in the text; 
which surely they would not have done, if they had felt that the 
authority of copies would have supported them in amending the 
passage. Indeed, we may well ask why they did not amend it? 
Is the matter doubtful or obscure? Bellarmine confesses that to 
be the true reading which they have excluded from the text, that 
false which they retain in the text. Yet the divines of Louvain, 
who profess themselves to be desirous of correcting the errors of 
the Vulgate edition, have marked indeed, but not removed, this 
error, certain and shameful as it is. And with other such mistakes 
of the transcribers, known, manifest and acknowledged, does that 
edition abound. Should we receive that for authentic scripture, 
which its very correctors have left so full of blemishes ? 

The seventh place is Job v. 1: Voca st quis est qui tibi re- 
spondeat, et ad aliquem sanctorum convertere. Bellarmine says 
that Chemnitz pretends that this place was corrupted to support 
the invocation of saints; and thereupon, with sufficient impudence, 
pronounces him drunk. But Chemnitz blames not the version of 
the passage, but the reasoning of the papists from that version; 
that the saints are to be invoked, because we are bidden to betake 
ourselves to some of the saints: whereas those are called saints 
in scripture, who cultivate holiness during their lives. And thus 
these men often abuse the Latin version to the support of their 
doctrines in a way that can hardly be called sober argumentation, 

The eighth place is Prov. xvi. 11, where they read lapides 
seculi®, instead of lapides sacculi; which passage we have men- 
tioned before. And Bellarmine confesses that the reading which 


[! The word in the Hebrew is TJ}, upon which Gesenius observes, “ pan- 
gere pawillum. Hebreeis (et Arabicus, y. vit. Tom. 1. p. 134, 228. ed. Mauger) 
imago est sedis firme et stabilis Jer. xxii. 23, de qua ™™ dicitur, Esr. ix. 8.”] 

[22 DD %228.] 
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exhibits sacculi is the true one, but the Vulgate, even in its latest 
Louvain edition, false, which exhibits seculi. 

The ninth place is Eccles. ix. 2: Nescit homo, utrum odio vel 
amore dignus sit, sed omnia in futurum servantur incerta?, Bel- 
larmine says that the Vulgate interpreter hath rendered the passage 
excellently well, not counting, indeed, the Hebrew words, but 
weighing them and expressing their sense. 

I answer. The Vulgate interpreter in this place hath neither 
counted the words, nor weighed them, nor expressed the sense, but 
rendered them most falsely ; which will readily appear evident, if 
the Hebrew words be compared with this translation. For those 
interpreters who have translated the scriptures from the Hebrew, 
with the greatest care and fidelity, have perceived that these words 
required a totally different interpretation. Vatablus hath translated 
the passage thus: “ And that man is ignorant alike of love and 
hatred, but to him (God) all things are set open*.”  Pagninus 
thus: “ Both love and hatred man knows not; all which are 
before them®.” Cajetan thus: “ Both love and hatred man knows 
not ; all in their face®.” Jerome himself translated this passage far 
otherwise, as appears from that other interpretation of this book, 
which is extant amongst his works, where we read: Et quidem 
caritatem, et quidem odium non est cognoscens homo: omnia in 
facie eorum. This differs, both in words and in sense, from yours, 
which yet ye call Jerome’s. As to the sense, it is not what you 
suppose; that all things here are doubtful and uncertain, so that 
no man, while he remains in this life, knows whether he enjoys the 
love of God or labours under his hatred. This is an utterly false 
assertion, and contrary to the whole teaching of the scriptures: 
for the scriptures every where teach, that those who believe are 
certain of the favour of God and their own salvation ; which most 
true and sacred doctrine should not be rejected for the sake of the 
error of your version. We shall speak of the matter itself else- 
where: for the present, let cardinal Cajetan teach Bellarmine that 
this is not the sense of the place in hand. “ Before us are those 
things which ane carried on about us, whether prosperous or adverse: 


(2 pop2ed DBT ONT YIP PR TNIwW-D] MIIN7D3) 
[4 Quodque pariter amorem et Gdiume ignorat homo, ipsi autem (Deo) 


sunt omnia proposita. ] 
[5 Etiam amorem, etiam odium nescit homo: quee omnia ante eos sunt. ] 


[6 Etiam amorem etiam odium non sciens homo: omnia enim in facie 


eorum. ] 
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at the same time we know not the cause of adversity or pros- 
perity, whether it be the love or hatred of God, that is, whether 
God out of his love to a man governs him by adverse circum- 
stances, and in like manner, out of his hatred to a man governs 
him by adversity; and the same may be said of prosperity 1.” 
Mercer, a man exquisitely skilled in the Hebrew tongue and scrip- 
ture, interprets and explains the passage to the like effect; nor 
does he think that your own translator meant any thing more than 
this, that it cannot be judged and certainly determined by external 
circumstances, whether any one is loved by God or not, since all 
happen alike to all, to the just and the impious, the pure and the 
impure, the good and the unrighteous, those who sacrifice and 
those who sacrifice not, those who swear and those who reverence 
an oath, as it follows in the succeeding sentences. 

The tenth place is Ecclus. v. 5: De propitiato peccato noli 
esse sine metu. The place is badly translated, since the Greek is 
epi ekiAacuou un adhoBos ryivov. Which words warn men not to 
sin presumptuously through confidence of obtaining remission of 
their sins: for it follows, “nor add sin to sin.” For many heap 
sin upon sin, because they promise themselves certain remission ; 
whom LEcclesiasticus deters by this most solemn admonition. 
As to Bellarmine’s pretence, that we say that a man should be 
secure of obtaining pardon, and therefore that our opinion is con- 
futed by these words, he seems to understand our doctrine but 
badly. For we do not approve security in any man, as he slan- 
derously lays to our charge. 

The eleventh place is Ecclus. xvi. 15: Misericordia faciet 
locum unicuique secundum meritum operum suorum. Here in a 
few words are many errors. For thus stands the Greek text: 
Twaon eXenuoovyn Toinoov TOTov" ExagTos yap KaTa Ta epya 
avrov evpnoet’ “ Make way for every work of mercy: for every 
man shall find according to his works.” The words are not the 
same, and the sense different. That word merit, whence did the 
Vulgate translator get it? Certainly he did not find it in the 
Greek. For as to Bellarmine’s pretence that kata épya is the 
same as “‘according to the merit of one’s works,” which he says 


[1 Coram nobis sunt ea que circa nos geruntur, sive prospera, sive ad- 
versa; et cum hoc nescimus causam adyversitatis vel prosperitatis, an sit 
odium vel amor Dei, hoc est, an Deus tanquam amans aliquem gubernet 
eum per adyversa: et similiter an tanquam odio habens aliquem gubernet eum 
per adversa: idemque dicito de prosperis. p. 165. sine loco. 1545.] 
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that every one knows who is ever so slightly skilled in the Greek 
language; I would fain know from him who is so skilful in the 
Greek tongue, in what Lexicon or other book he ever found that 
kata €pya means any thing else but “according to works?” And if 
Bellarmine can make no distinction between works and the merit of 
works, he hath no reason to attribute to himself any great skill and 
expertness in either the Greek language or theology. To works there 
is a reward promised in scripture ; to the merits of works none, but 
that of death. 

The twelfth place is Joel ii, 13: Prestabilis super ma- 
litia?. What is this? Let us hear Bellarmine’s explanation: 
“ Prestabilis super malitia,” saith he, “means excelling in compas- 
sion.” As if prestabilis super were all one with excelling, or 
malitia the same thing as compassion. Or otherwise:.“ Prestabilis 
super malitia is as much as to say, so good as not to be overcome 
of evil.” But that is not the meaning of the prophet. The pro- 
phet extols the clemency and goodness of God, and says that it is 
so great that God repents him of the evil with which he had 
determined to afflict the people. This may easily be understood. 
The other is not only obscure, but absolutely barbarous. 

The thirteenth place is Micah v. 2, which Osiander says is 
wrongly rendered by the old translator. For it should not be 
translated, parvula es in millibus Judah, but, “it is too slight a 
thing that thou shouldst be in the thousands of Judah.” I have 
no business to answer in behalf of Osiander. His correction seems 
to deserve some regard, since Matthew in reciting this place, chap. 
ii. 6, does not read “art little,” but ovdauas édayiotn el, “art by 
no means least:” and the place might undoubtedly be rendered 
better than it is rendered by the Vulgate interpreter. 

Thus then hath Bellarmine excused some faults of the old 
Latin version; with what skill, learning, or truth, let others judge. 
I believe that no one who is not under an immoderate influence of 
party spirit will say that the Vulgate translation is nobly vindi- 
cated by Bellarmine. If there were no other error in that version, 
yet it might be sufficiently understood and perceived by those now 
adduced, that it is by no means so pure and perfect as to merit to 
be esteemed the authentic scripture of God. But besides these there 
are others also, and those so many that they cannot be detailed 


2 AyINY OM.) 
[2 TD BONA MT WY. Osiand. Bibl. P. 1. p. 482. Tubing. 
1597. He translates, Parum est ut sis in millibus Jude.) 
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and enumerated. And lest any one should think ‘that I say this 
rashly, I will exhibit yet more clearly by fresh instances the in- 
finite perversity of that version. 

I shall commence with Genesis, wherein at the 30th verse 
of the first chapter these words, “all green herbs,” are wanting 
in your Vulgate edition. Nor ought they to be deemed super- 
fluous. The Lord in this place plainly distinguishes the food of 
man from that of cattle: to man God gave the herbs and trees 
which yield fruit; to the beasts all green herbs for food. The 
Vulgate translator, omitting these words, says that the same pro- 
vision is given by God to the brutes and to man. 

Gen. i. 8, the Vulgate hath, Plantaverat Deus Paradisum 
voluptatis a principio, instead of, “ God had planted a garden in 
Eden eastward.” For Heden indicates the proper name of a place, 
as appears from Gen. iv. 16, where we read that Cain settled on 
the east side of this place: and God had not planted that garden 
“from the beginning!,” since it was only on the third day that he 
created the herbs and fruitful trees, as is manifest from chap. 1. 12. 
More correct is the rendering of the Seventy, kata avatoXas : 
and so Vatablus, Pagninus, and Tremellius, ab oriente. 

Gen. ii. 23, Hoc nunc os ex ossibus meis, instead of 2, “ for 
this turn bone of my bone ;” and Cajetan tells us that there is in 
these words an emphasis usual with the Hebrews. 

Gen. il. 6, Aspectuque delectabile, instead of, “desirable to 
make one wise.” Verse 8, in medio ligni Paradisi, for, “amongst 
the trees of Paradise.” Verse 17, maledicta terra in opere tuo}, 
for, “cursed be the earth on thine account.” Gen. iv. 13, Major 
est iniquitas mea quam ut veniam merear. In the Hebrew there 
is not even the shadow of any word denoting merit. It should be 
rendered ‘than I can bear,” or “sustain‘;” or, “than that I should 
obtain forgiveness,” as the Septuagint translates it, rov apeOjvai 
me. At verse 15, Nequaquam ita jiet, is redundant. For the 
Lord does not promise Cain that no one should slay him. Verse 16, 
Profugus in terra, for, “in the land of Nod,” or Naid as the 
Septuagint read it, or “the land of wandering.” Verse 26, Iste 


[1 The word is DP, which is ambiguous: cf. Ps. lxxiv. 12; lxxvii. 6.] 
[2 DYSiI ONT. I cannot see the fault of the Vulgate here.] 


(8 The translator mistook the word JNAya3, reading it with a Daleth 4 
instead of a Resh “, and so making an unauthorised derivative from Jay 
equivalent to T71Y.] 

[4 8YW29.] 
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ce@pit invocare, for, “then began men’:” for it is not the person 
but the time which Moses particularises. Gen. v. 22, those words, 
et vixit Enoch, are superfluous. 

Gen. vi. 3, Non permanebit Spiritus meus in homine in 
eternum, instead of, “ My Spirit shall not strive®.” Verse 6, et 
precavens in futurum, should be struck out. 

Gen. vill. 4, Vicesimo septimo die mensis, instead of, “upon 
the seventeenth day of the month;”’ where the Vulgate edition 
follows not the Hebrew original, but the seventy interpreters: 
which is also the case verse 7, where it translates, gui egrediebatur 
et non revertebatur. For the raven went and returned into the 
ark, as is plain from the Hebrew, until the waters dried up. 
Hence Eugubinus, though a papist, deservedly blames in his 
Scholia the Vulgate version of this verse. 

Gen. xi. 12. Arphaxad is said in the Vulgate edition to have 
lived, after he had begotten Saleth, three hundred and three years. 
But the Hebrew text proves him to have lived four hundred and 
three years. 

Gen. xii. 2, Dives valde in possessione’ auri et argentt, 
instead of, “very rich in flocks, in silver, and in gold.” And verse 
11, Divisique sunt alterutrum a fratre suo, which is absolutely 
unintelligible. The Hebrew text is plain, that they separated the 
one from the other. 

Gen. xiv. 3. That is called vallis sylvestris, which should 
have been called Siddim, or a plain. For, unless it be a proper 
name, it denotes arable, and not woody ground®. Gen. xvii. 16, 
Orientur ex eo, for, “from her.” Gen. xix. 18, Queso, Domine 
mi, for, “ No, I pray thee, my Lord.” 

Gen. xxi. 9. The expression of the Vulgate is too gentle, 
when it says that Ishmael played with® (lusisse) Isaac. He rather 


[6 mm pw3 Nap om IN. The verb, being in the passive, must 
be taken impersonally.] 

[é yr ND. Gesenius translates, “Non in perpetuum Spiritus meus in 
hominibus humiliabitur ;” making the radical idea of })7 to be, like that of 
the Arabic wie depression; in which case it is cognate with the Anglo-Saxon 
down. ] 

[7 7139222. However, the word does denote possession in general, as well 
as the particular possession of cattle.] 

[8 DTW PHY from MW to level.) 
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played wpon Isaac, than with him. And that it should be so 
rendered, appears from the apostle to the Galatians, iv. 29, who 
interprets this version to mean nothing slighter than a hostile 
persecution. But now, if Ishmael had done nothing more than 
play with his brother, neither would Sarah have taken it so un- 
kindly, nor would the apostle on that account have charged 
Ishmael with so great a crime. 

Gen. xxiv. 22, we have duo sicli, instead of, “the half of 
a shekel.” And at verse 32, what is the meaning of distravit 
camelos ? He should have said that he loosed, or took their 
burdens off the camels; which, as I take it, is not the sense 
of distravit. In this verse too water is said to have been 
brought to wash the camels’ feet, which, however, was really 
prepared for washing the feet, not of the camels, but of the 
servant. And at verse 6, the Vulgate hath, qui festinus reverte- 
batur ad Dominum suum, instead of, “and that servant took 
Rebecca, and departed.” In the last verse of Gen. xxviii., Esau is 
said in the Vulgate to have “ counted it a slight thing that he had 
sold his birthright.” But the Hebrew text says that he despised 
the birthright itself. For Esau might have thought slightly of 
the sale of the birthright, and yet might have prized highly the 
birthright itself. So that the Vulgate translator hath by no means 
come up to the sense of the words or the enormity of the sin 
intended. Gen. xxvii. 5, wt jussionem patris impleret, instead of, 
“‘to take the prey which he should bring.” At verse 33, those 
words, ultra quam credi potest admirans, are redundant. Like- 
wise Gen. xxxi. 32, these, quod autem furti me arguis. 

Gen. xxxiv. 29, the clause, “ and they plundered finally what- 
soever was in any house,” is omitted, while quibus perpetratis 
audacter is added superfluously. Gen. xxxvi. 24, the Vulgate 
interpreter says that Anan found “ warm waters” in the desert; 
which version all who know any thing of Hebrew know to be 
false'; for Anan found not hot springs, of which there is no 
mention made in this place, but mules. This place, therefore, the 
Septuagint translated ill*, and the Vulgate interpreter in following 
them hath erred from the Hebrew verity. 


[! Gesenius (Lex. voc. DYD%) observes, “Quod Hieronymus scribit in 
Queest. ad 1. c., ‘nonnulli putant aquas calidas jucta Punicee lingue viciniam, 
que Hebreese contermina est, hoe vocabulo significari’ non contemnendum 


So oC Conjectura sat infelici ex contextu facta mulos intelligunt nonnulli 
Hebrei et Lutherus.”] 


[*? This seems to be an apertent of Whitaker’s: for the Septuagint have 
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Gen. xxxvii. 2. Joseph is said in the Vulgate to have been 
sixteen years of age, when he fed his father’s sheep along with 
his brothers. But in the Hebrew text it is seventeen. In the 
same verse the Vulgate interpreter says that Joseph accused his 
brethren to his father with a very grievous accusation, as if some 
fixed and foul crime were intended; but the Hebrew text runs 
thus: “And Joseph reported the ill report of them to their 
father,”—i. e. he related their ill behaviour to their father, and 
informed him of all their faults. 

Gen. xxxvil. 5, the Vulgate translator reads: Quo nato, 
parere ultra cessavit ; which is foreign from the meaning of the 
Hebrew text. It ought to have been rendered, “ And she was in 
Chezib when she bore him®;” for Chezib is the name of a city of 
the Philistines. And, verse 12, Hirah is called opilio gregis by 
the Vulgate interpreter, as by the Septuagint o zoiuyv avrov. 
But Jerome blames this version, and teaches us that the Hebrew 
word denotes not a shepherd, but a friend*: so that this Hirah, 
who went to the town with Judah, was his friend, and not his 
shepherd. At verse 23, the old version hath, Certi mendacii 
arguere nos non potest. But the true sense of the Hebrew is, 
“that we be not despised ®.” 

Gen. xxxix. 6, these words, ‘“ Wherefore he left all his goods 
in the hand of Joseph,” are omitted. At verse 10, something is 
wanted to make the sense complete: for thus we read in the 
Vulgate, Hujusmodi verbis per singulos dies. It should have been 
filled up from the Hebrew original, “with such words every day 
did she address Joseph.” But the words which follow are super- 
fluous, Et mulier molesta erat adolescenti. 

Gen. xl. 5, this whole clause is left out, “The butler and the 
baker of the king of Egypt who were bound in the tower of the 
prison.” At verse 16 we have tria canistra farine, for “ three 
white (or osier) baskets®.” But here the Vulgate interpreter 
followed the Septuagint, not the Hebrew original itself. 


not translated it at all, but retained the original word, és etpev rov Iapely ev 
Th piue.] 4 

(ine ARTZ INDD AYN | 

[4 WWI. The difference is in the points; MP) a friend, my a 
shepherd. ] 

[5 a2 AD JD.) 

[on SD. Gesenius translates al pans albus. LXX. kava xov- 


dpirév. I think the Vulgate is not here to be blamed.) 
12 
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Gen. xli. 45, the Vulgate interpreter, in explaining the name 
which Pharaoh gave to Joseph, hath followed conjecture rather 
than any certain reason, For he first says that those words are 
Egyptian; and then he explains them to mean the Saviour of the 
world': for thus we read in the text of the Vulgate edition, 
Et vocabit eum lingua Agyptiaca Salvatorem mundi. The 
Septuagint have set down these two words without any explanation ; 
and the Hebrews doubt whether they are Egyptian or Chaldee. 
Josephus interprets them, “the discoverer of secrets?;” and with 
him agree the later Jews and the Chaldee Paraphrast. It may 
seem strange whence Jerome learnt that these were Egyptian 
terms, and that they denoted “the Saviour of the world.” 

Gen. xlix. 10, Jacob says of Judah, “binding the foal of his 
ass to the vine.” But the Vulgate translator hath rendered those 
words thus; Ligans ad vitem, O fili mi, asinam suam. And, 
at verse 22, Joseph is compared to a fruitful branch beside a well; 
which words the Vulgate translates thus, accrescens et decorus 
aspectus*, At verse 24, Jacob says of Joseph, “and the arms of 
his hands were strengthened ;” which, in your edition, is turned to 
a quite contrary sense, dissoluta sunt vincula brachiorum et 
manuum ejus. In this place the translator followed the version of 
the Septuagint, and not the Hebrew text. 

At the end of that chapter, after the 32nd verse, this whole 
clause is omitted : ‘‘ Now that piece of ground was bought, and also 
the cave which is therein, from the sons of Heth.” Thus that 
chapter is, in the Vulgate edition, too short by one entire verse. 

Hitherto we have run over a single book ; in which review we 
have not been at all so curious or malicious as to let nothing which 


[} MYDS NIDY. Gesenius, after Bernard and Jablonski, thinks the 
Vulgate interpretation right, deriving the word from the Egyptian article 
p—sot—Saviour, and phenec aidv, This explanation regards the form given 
by the LXX. Vordoudarny as correct; for the above words, when com- 
pounded, would in Coptic be Psotmphenec: the interposed m being sounded 
om in the dialect of upper Egypt. See Scholtz, Expos. Voc. Copt. in Repert. 
Litt. Bibl. et Orient. T. xm. p. 19.] 

[2 Snpaiver yap ro bvopa Kpunray edpernv. Joseph. Antiq. L. 1. ¢. vi. 1.] 

[3 JY Dy. The Vulgate took }Y in the sense of mien. The LXX. 
give a different turn, but still understand }'Y in the sense of an eye, not a well. 
Indeed we have two different versions in the present text of the LXX. 


Mov ¢nAw7s (who has his eye on ie and IIpds pe dvdorpeyov (turn back 
thine eye on me.)] 
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might justly deserve blame escape our hands. Many things I have 
knowingly and deliberately passed over, which nevertheless ought 
certainly to be accounted errors, because repugnant to the truth of 
the originals. 

Were I to examine in the same way the remaining books of 
the old Testament, I should find an abundant crop of errors, and 
fill many pages with the enumeration of them. For your version 
is not a whit more exact in the other books than we have seen it 
to be in this; whence we may easily form an estimate of the gross- 
ness of its faults throughout. Indeed, since many have translated 
the scriptures from the original into various languages, and correct- 
ed in their versions the errors of this Vulgate edition, whoever 
would compile a separate book, diligently and accurately executed, 
upon the errors of this edition, would, in my opinion, undertake 
and perform a work of very great utility. For from such a work 
all would reap the benefit of seeing and understanding the great 
difference there is between the pure springs of the Hebrew verity, 
and the muddy and turbid streams of this version which they call 
the Vulgate. Were I to enter on the remaining books, I should 
engage in a task not at all required by the plan of my under- 
taking, and be drawn into a digression which would interrupt the 
course of our disputation. I have, I hope, sufficiently proved to 
you that this Latin edition is full of many errors and mistakes, 
such as our adversaries have never hitherto found even a single 
instance of in the originals. This it is not we alone that affirm: 
even some leaders of the popish sect maintain the same thing. No 
reason then can be adduced, why the Hebrew edition in the old 
Testament, and the Greek in the new, should not command a great 
and deserved preference to the Latin Vulgate. I shall now return 
to Bellarmine, and sift the remainder of his defence. 


CHAPTER XI. 


OF THE LATIN EDITION OF THE PSALMS AND ITS MANIFOLD 
CORRUPTIONS. 


BELLARMINE next inveighs against Calvin, and pleads in defence 
of the Latin edition of the Psalms, which Calvin, in his Antidote to 
the council of Trent, had most truly declared, and proved by some 

12—2 
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instances, to be corrupt and vicious. And who is there, but the 
patron of a desperate cause, who can maintain the claims of this 
edition to the character of an authentic and uncorrupted document ? 
For it is absolutely certain that it is rendered into Latin, not from 
the Hebrew, but from the Greek; not by Jerome, but by some 
unknown and uncertain author. Would it not be more conformable 
to reason for these men to make the Greek, from which that version 
is derived, authentic? since the latter is only the daughter, or 
image rather, of the former. Why do they, in the case of the 
other books, receive what they think to be the Hieronymian 
version, and yet reject it here? Jerome expended as much labour 
upon translating the Book of Psalms into Latin as upon the other 
books; and that Latin edition, which was in most general use 
before Jerome, was no less faulty in the Psalms than in the other 
parts: but on account of the constant and customary use of the 
Psalms, which had everywhere propagated that old Latin version 
in the churches, and made it familiar to men’s ears, the Hieronymian 
Latin translation was not publicly received. Is this, then, to be 
held superior to Jerome’s version in the Psalms? By no means. 
For it was not retained because it was better, but because it was 
more common, and could not easily be changed. Upon the same 
grounds, if use had confirmed that old version in the case of the 
other books also, it would not be now the Hieronymian, but it, 
however corrupted, that would, in spite of all its faults, be esteemed 
authentic. For thus the case stands with respect to the Psalms. 
The Latin edition is ratified as authentic. Why? We have the 
Hebrew and the Greek: whereof the Hebrew proceeds directly 
from the Prophets, David, Moses, Asaph, Solomon, and others who 
wrote the Psalms; and the Greek was made, as most people sup- 
pose, by the seventy Interpreters. This latter, though it must not 
absolutely be despised, hath yet most foully corrupted in many 
places the pure fountains of the Hebrew verity. Now the Latin is 
still more corrupt than this, as being still farther removed from the 
fountain head, and derived from the stream and not from the 
spring. Yet it is not the Hebrew, nor the Greek, but this Latin 
edition, such as I have described it, that the Tridentine fathers 
have made the authentic scripture of the Psalms. And although all 
can see the enormous impudence of this proceeding, yet their 
most reckless rashness and temerity will appear yet more plainly 
when some errors of this edition are set before your eyes. Since 
then Bellarmine hath endeavoured to excuse those which Calvin 
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had remarked, let us see with what shew of success or probability 
he hath performed his task. 

The first place is Psalm ii. 12: Apprehendite disciplinam'. 
Bellarmine says that in the Hebrew it is, “kiss,” or “adore the 
Son;” but that the sense is excellently well expressed by appre- 
hendite disciplinam, since we can no otherwise acknowledge the 
Son to be the Messiah than by receiving his faith and doctrine. 
I answer, in the first place, that a translator of scripture hath 
no right, first to change the words, and then to plead this excuse, 
that the sense hath been rendered by him. For we are not 
to consider the sense which he renders, but what the inspired 
words require. Secondly, the sense is not the same. For 
who will say, that to apprehend discipline is the same thing as 
to kiss the Son? For it does not follow that, because we must 
needs embrace Christ’s discipline, if we acknowledge him as Mes- 
siah and our King, therefore the sense of these two expressions is 
the same. In this way all propositions, which agreed with each 
other, might be made out absolutely identical. Thirdly, a most 
noble testimony to Christ, for the refutation of Christ’s enemies, is 
by this version wrested from us. For discipline may be under- 
stood in such a sense as to have nothing to do with Christ; but 
the command to kiss the Son commends to us both his divine 
nature and his royal sway. 

The second place is Psalm iv. 3: Usque quo gravi corde?? In 
the Hebrew it is, “how long my glory into shame?” Bellarmine 
says, first, that, the Hebrew text is probably corrupt; secondly, 
that the sense is the same. 

I answer to the first plea: The Hebrew text is now precisely 
the same as it was in Jerome’s time, as appears from his Psalter. 
The Septuagint read and translated the passage erroneously, and 
this interpreter followed them. The cavils and calumnies of Lin- 
danus upon this place are sufficiently refuted by his master, Isaac. 
Then as to the sense, who does not see that there is a great diversity, 
especially if we follow Bellarmine’s exposition? For he says, 
that God here complains concerning men. But that is a mistake: 

|. 

{1 I-pw. LXX. Spdfacbe radeias. Jerome, Adorate pure. Ewald, 
however, (Poetischen Biicher. 1. p. 66) prefers the LXX. and Vulgate. He 
translates “nehme Rath an.” ] 

[2 mia>>> T1229. The Vulgate follows the LXX. Bapuxdpdior; they 
read, 79? 2) 23.) 
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the speech is not God’s, but David’s, complaining of the boldness 
and wickedness of his enemies. ‘‘O sons of men, ye insolent 
foes of mine, who, buoyed up with arrogance and fury, despise all 
others, how long will ye treat my glory with ignominy ?” But 
Bellarmine pretends that God speaks and complains of men for 
neglecting eternal things, and loving temporal; which kind of men 
are heavy of heart by reason of their own fault, yet the glory of 
God by reason of the divine goodness. Who now will not confess 
that Bellarmine is a notable interpreter of the Psalms? Does God 
then call those who are heavy of heart his glory? Does God 
call those men his glory, who despise the things of heaven and 
pursue the things of earth? Who must not laugh at such an 
exposition? Genebrard, however, hath explained the meaning 
better, who by the glory of David understands God himself, to- 
wards whom these men were disrespectful. 

The third place is Psalm xxxi. 4: Conversus sum in erumna 
mea, dum configitur spina’. These ought to be translated, as 
Bellarmine himself translates them from the Hebrew: ‘ My juice 
is without moisture, and my freshness is turned into the summer 
droughts.” These versions are sufficiently different. Yet Bellar- 
mine says that the Vulgate interpreter cannot be blamed in this 
place. He alleges two pleas in defence of him. One is, that he 
translated not from the Hebrew, but from the Greek into Latin; 
the other, that there is an error of the transcribers in the 
Hebrew. ‘To the first I answer, that the fact of his translating 
from the Greek, and not the Hebrew, makes more for the blame 
than for the excuse of that interpretation: for in proportion as 
the Greek yields to the Hebrew text in fidelity and authority, in 
the same proportion must the value be depreciated of a version 
made not from the Hebrew but from the Greek. Then, as to his 
suspicion that the Hebrew text hath been here corrupted by the 
scribes, it is an assertion which Genebrard hath not ventured to 
make, nor would any one but Bellarmine, unless he were extrava- 
gantly prejudiced against the Hebrew originals, think of saying 
it; nor indeed would Bellarmine himself, most probably, have 
raised such a suspicion, if he had been able to excuse this error in 
any other way. The Hebrew words afford a certain and easy 
sense. The Latin will scarcely bear any tolerable explanation. 
For what is the meaning of dum conjigitur spina? The ancients 


c yy IAS In the Hebrew, Ps. xxxii. 4.] 
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expounded the thorn to denote sin: Bellarmine says that we should 
understand the thorn of calamity. Be it so.’ But what then will 
be meant by dum conjigitur spina? The Greek reading, though 
not Gevenwing much commendation, is yet intelligible, €v TH eu- 
Taynvat pot axkavOav—* while the thorn is driven into me.” I 
see what this means; but I wish that Bellarmine would give some 
interpretation, erlicient with the laws of grammar, of the other, 
dum configitur spina. 

Bellarmine’s explanation of the former clause of this verse, 
Conversus sum in cerumna, which he makes to mean, “I am 
turned to repentance in the time of trouble,” is neither admitted by 
Jerome’s version, nor approved by Genebrard, who observes that 
the word Haphac is scarce ever spoken of repentance?. 

The fourth place is in the same Psalm, verse 9: Jn chamo et 
Jreno maxillas eorum astringe, qui non approximant ad te. The 
place should have been rendered thus: “Their mouth must be 
held in with bit and bridle, lest they come nigh to thee*.” Bel- 
larmine says that Calvin here exhibits amazing impudence. Why ? 
Because, says he, the Septuagint* and Saint Jerome, and all the 
fathers, always read this passage as it is read now. 

I answer, first, that the Seventy have varied in many places 
very widely from the Hebrew, and Jerome gives large testimony 
to the fact. Secondly, Jerome in this place abstained from changing 
the old version, not because he deemed it incapable of amendment, 
but because he thought it was tolerable as it stood. Thirdly, the 
fathers’ reading according to the present text is nothing to the 
purpose: they follow the version in common use, which from an 
indifferent Greek text was made a worse Latin. But further, in 
reply to Bellarmine’s assertion that the Hebrew words, even as 
they are now read, may very well bear this interpretation, I must 
say that it would have been better to have proved this, than 
merely to have said it. Certainly Pagninus, Vatablus, Montanus, 
and Tremellius were of a different opinion; and Genebrard owns 
that the sentence was indeed broken up by the Septuagint, but 


[2 I can find nq, instance of such a use of 757.) 

[3 The Hebrew is PON ap b2 pia yy JOW-AN22, thus 
rendered by Ewald: Zaum und ziigel miissen dessen Bachen Schliessen, der 
sich dir nicht freundlich naht, p. 35, ut supra. ] 

[4 ev xadw@ Kal Knu@ Tas oTaydvas avTav ayéa Tov py eyyfdvray mpos oé. 
Jerome: In camo et freno maxillas ejus constringis, ut non appropinquet ad 
te. ] 
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for the sake of making it more easy. In fact, however, they have 
made it more intricate and difficult by this plan of breaking it up. 
For the prophet warns us not to be deyoid of reason and discretion, 
“like the horse and the mule, whose mouths must be held in with 
bit and bridle, lest they fall upon us.” The old translator hath set 
forth a totally different sense of the words, as if God had com- 
manded David to bind with bit and bridle the throats of all those 
who (in Genebrard’s words) do not approach “thy nature, which is that 
of a man, reason and virtue.” Nothing could possibly be alleged 
more remote from the prophet’s meaning than such an exposition. 

The fifth place is in Psalm xxxvil. 8: Quoniam lumbi met 
repleti sunt illusionibus!. Calvin asks, how we are to understand 
that his reins were filled with illusions? Bellarmine says that the 
Hebrew word denotes not only shame, but heat?. I answer, that 
this is indeed true; but how then does he interpret his loins being 
“filled with illusions?” Forsooth, by putting the effect for the 
cause; since David speaks of the heat and titillation of lust, which 
produces illusions in the mind. Away with this. Nothing was 
farther from the Psalmist’s meaning. Genebrard hath made a much 
better attempt, who by these “illusions” understands diseases on 
account of which he was mocked and insulted by his enemies. For 
David’s meaning is, that his loins or reins were filled with a sore 
and sharp disorder. 

The sixth place is Psal. Ixvii. 73: Qui inhabitare facit unius 
moris in domo. The place should be rendered thus: “ Who setteth 
the single, or solitary, persons in a family.” Bellarmine says that 
the Hebrew words may very well receive several senses. I answer: 
The words will bear but one true sense, and that an easy and 
ready one. Amongst the praises of God, the prophet mentions this, 
that those who are by themselves, that is, the desolate and solitary, 
without kindred, friends or wealth, are so increased, enriched, and 
adorned by him, as now to have families, in which are contained 
both children and servants. Thus Pagninus renders the words, and 
Vatablus and Montanus, and, in the old times, Jerome. The He- 
brew word does not denote povorpozrous (as the Seventy render it’), 


[! In the Hebrew, xxxviii. 7.] 

[2 2p). The Radical of mp, in the sense of heat, seems the same as 
appears in cal-eo, cal-or.] 

[8 Heb. Ps. lxviii. 6.] 

[* The Seventy seem unjustly blamed here. They used povérporos, in 
the sense recognised by good authors, to express the notion of solitariness. 
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that is ef one manner, but solitary or lone persons. So that all 
the common disquisitions upon this place concerning similitude of 
manners and the identity of tastes, however true in themselves, are 
foreign to the subject and impertinent to the matter in hand. 

The seventh place is in the next verse of the same Psalm: Qui 
habitant in sepulchris. Calvin contends that we should read, “in 
a dry place®.” By this expression, says Bellarmine, the translator 
wished to declare the horrors of that desert from which God brought 
his people forth. 

I answer: This man imagines that the Latin version of the 
Psalms, in its present state, is nobly defended, and his duty as its 
champion sufficiently discharged, when he is able to assign any 
sense at all to the words, no matter what, provided it be not impious 
and heretical. As if nothing else were required of a translator of 
scripture, but only to express some sense or other not absolutely 
absurd, however remote from the real meaning of the Holy Spirit. 
For what can be more foreign to the mind of David than this 
meaning which our opponent ascribes to these words? The pro- 
phet is not, as Bellarmine supposes him to be, speaking of that 
desert out of which God had brought his people, which might, for 
its horridness, be compared to the tombs; but is saying that those 
who prove rebellious are thrust by God into dry and thirsty regions. 
What hath this to do with the desert through which God led his 
people into the land of Canaan? But this is not all that Calvin 
finds fault with in the verse before us. For the words sound thus 
in the Hebrew: “ He bringeth forth those that are bound with 
chains, but the rebels dwell in a very dry place.” The Latin 
interpreter translates them thus, falsely and foolishly: Qui educit 
vinctos in fortitudine, similiter eos qui exasperant, qui habitant 
in sepulchris. What could possibly be expressed with greater con- 
fusion? Yet Genebrard applies to this place some medicine in his 
scholium, to cure the disorder of the Latin version. The words, 
according to him, are to be thus explained; that the rebels, who 
dwell in the sepulchres, or the dry places, are brought forth and 
delivered from jdeath and the devil, or from dangers and evils. 
Thus this man by his exposition changes a most gloomy punishment 


It is so used by Josephus, B. J. II. xxi. 1, where he speaks of John of Giscala, 
Anois yap nv povdrporos, erecta kal ovvodiay ebpe Tis TOAuns; and by Plutarch 
in Pelopid. c. 3., povdrporov Biov am dpxfs éAduevos. Compare Bochart. 
Hierozoic. P. I. Lib. 1. ¢. 45. col. 491.] 

[6 TTS. LXX. ev rapows.] 
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into a most joyous and delightful benefit. If this be interpreting 
scripture, it certainly will be easy enough to make scripture say 
any thing we please. 

The eighth place is in the same Psalm, verse 12, &c. Dominus 
dabit verbum evangelizantibus virtute multa. Rex virtutum 
dilecti, dilecti, et speciei domus divide spolia. Si dormiatis inter 
medios cleros, penne columbe deargentate, et posteriora dorsi ejus 
in pallore auri!. These are not the oracles of the Holy Spirit, but 
rather, as Calvin truly says of them, zenigmas which C&dipus himself 
could never solve. It is not only difficult to elicit and educe any 
consistent meaning at all from these words, utterly incoherent as they 
are; but to torture them into any thing which approaches the mean- 
ing of the prophet exceeds all the powers of art. Yet, if you please, let 
us have the explanation of Bellarmine. Rex virtutum dilecti 
dilecti: that is, the King most mighty, and Father of Messiah his 
entirely beloved Son. Speciet domus divide spolia: that is, he 
will give to the preachers to divide the spoils of nations, for the 
beauty of the house, that is, the adornment of the church: for 
that speciei is in the dative case, and is equivalent to ad speciem. 
Wondrous well! First let me ask him whence he gets those two 
words, “he will give,” and “to the preachers,” which are not con- 
tained in this verse through the whole compass of its words? For 
the preceding verse is divided from it in the Hebrew and the Greek, 
and the version of Jerome; and those words can by no means be 
carried over into it. Next, it is absolutely intolerable to make 
speciet the same as ad speciem, so as that dividere spolia speciet 
domus shall mean, “to divide spoils to the beauty,” that is, to 
the grace and adornment “of the house,” which is the church. 
Who speaks Latin after this fashion ? 

Genebrard hath excogitated another interpretation, more tole- 
rable indeed, but still alien from the prophet’s meaning. He denies 
that Rex virtutum here means God, but supposes it to denote 
any very brave and powerful prince. The sense therefore will be 


[1 In the Greek, ‘O Geds Kipuos decee piua tois evayyedrCouévors Suvdper 
Toddj. ‘O Baoireds tév Svvduewy rod dyamnrov, Tod dyannTod, Kat epaornte 
Tod otkou diehéoOas oxida, They took MNRAS ia) as one word, regarding 
the 9 as merely a vowel of composition, as it is in py, and other 
proper names. pay they derived from T}° dilewit, taking the termination 
}) for a diminutive; and gave to Mm) a meaning of which its radical shews 
traces in the Hiphil voice, Exod. xy. 2.] 
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this: The most powerful princes shall be the Beloved’s, that is, 
shall yield to the Beloved of God, or the Son of God: and speciet 
he makes not the dative, but the genitive, (although in spite of the 
authority of the Greek text which exhibits 77 wpaornt,) and 
explains thus; “it is of the beauty of the house to divide the spoil,” 
—that is, it pertains to the glory of the house of God to divide 
the spoils of conquered kings, that is, demons. Is not this now a 
neat interpretation? The remainder is thus explained by Bel- 
larmine. Si dormiatis inter medios cleros: that is, if you, O 
preachers, remain between two lots, the heavenly and the earthly, 
that is, be not wholly engaged in action nor wholly in contem- 
plation, but in a mean between both, then shall the church be like 
a most beautiful dove, &c. But ought the preachers to be in the 
middle between action and contemplation? What else can this 
mean but to keep clear of either action or contemplation; in other 
words, to be wholly useless? Dormire inter medios cleros, is, in 
an unexampled manner, translated, “to sleep between the two lots ;” 
and then these two lots are most absurdly understood of action and 
contemplation. But everything hath its proper counterpart’, and 
the exposition suits the version. Genebrard confesses that the wits 
of all expositors have been, as it were, crucified in seeking an ex- 
planation of this passage: undoubtedly it tortured Bellarmine. But 
how hath Genebrard himself taken away this cross? Dormire 
inter medios cleros is, if we believe Genebrard, to be in the most 
certain and imminent perils. Our translators generally explain the 
word, which the Latin version represents by cleros, to mean “ the 
pots*.” But Bellarmine says that it cannot possibly bear that sig- 
nification. The contrary, however, is the opinion of Genebrard, the 
king’s professor of Hebrew in the university of Paris, who tells us 
that the Hebrew term denotes cauldrons, tripods, or pots. 

You have now heard how perplexed, confused, and tortured are 


[? Whitaker’s words are, “Similes habent labra lactucas.” The proverb 
occurs in Jerome, and is thus explained by Erasmus: “ Usurpat, simulque 
interpretatur, hoc proyerbium Divus Hieronymus, scribens ad Chromatium 
in hunc modum} Secundum illud quoque, de quo semel in vita Crassum 
ait risisse Lucilius; similem habent labra lactucam, asino carduos come- 
dente: videlicet ut perforatam navim debilis gubernator regat, et czeci ceecos 
ducant in foveam, et talis sit rector quales illi qui reguntur.” Adagia. p. 644. 
Hanoy. 1617.] 

[3 DMDw, the meaning of which is much disputed. Gesenius rende:s 
it, “stabula, caule.” So Ewald, “So ofs ihr zwischen Hiden ruhet.”] 
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all these explications. But the Hebrew text hath.no similar diffi- 
culty in it; which Pagninus and Montanus translate thus: “ Kings 
of armies fled, they fled; and she that dwelt at home divided the 
spoil. If ye have lain in the midst of the pots, ye shall be as the 
plumage of a dove, which is covered with silver, and her wings 
with yellow gold.” This text hath given the interpreters no such 
torture, as, according to Genebrard, hath, in the case of the Latin, 
set them on the rack. 

The ninth place is in the same Psalm at verse 17: Ut qu'd 
suspicamini montes coagulatos ? Calvin says that we should read, 
“Why do ye envy the fat mountains?” In regard of this place 
Bellarmine hath no other answer to give but this, that the Hebrew 
word! is found nowhere else but here; and therefore, since we 
must abide by the judgment of some interpreters, the Seventy 
should be preferred to all the rest. If this be so, how comes it 
that Jerome and Vatablus and Pagninus and Montanus, and all 
who have translated the Psalter from the Hebrew, have put a dif- 
ferent sense upon that word? If we must abide by the judgment 
of the Seventy, on account either of their own or the church’s 
authority, they who have assigned another meaning to this word 
cannot be defended. But let us follow the seventy interpreters, 
and inquire into the meaning of the word. The words stand 
thus in the Greek Psalter, va ri vro\auBavere pn TeTUpw- 
neva; Which the Latin translator renders thus; Ut quid sus- 
picamini montes coagulatos? Why hath Bellarmine concealed 
from us the meaning of these words? What is it to suspect co- 
agulated mountains ? Bellarmine would do us a favourif he would 
inform us. 

The tenth place is in the same Psalm also, at verse 19, Etenim 
non credentes inhabitare Dominum Deum ; which translation agrees 
neither with the Hebrew?, nor with the Greek. That it does not 
agree with the Hebrew, is no way surprising, since it is not derived 
from it. But, at least, it should not depart from the Greek, from 
which it hath been taken. Yet depart it does, and very widely. 
For the Greek edition reads the passage thus: kai ydp ame:Oouvras 
tov katacknv@ca. Here there is a full stop; and then a new 
sentence begins, Kupios 6 Oeds evAoryntos. If the Latin had no 


(1 DY2I23 rendered by Jerome, excelsi; by Ewald, gipfeligen; by Gesenius, 
cacumina; substantially to the same sense. ] 
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other fault save that of its ambiguity and ene it ought not to 
be defended. 

The eleventh is also in the same Psalm, verse 23: Convertam in 
profundum maris. The Hebrew words denote the very opposite : 
“T will bring back from the depths of the sea*.” Here Bellarmine 
acknowledges a mistake, and says that some copies of the Vulgate 
have not in profundum, but in profundis ; and he explains conver- 
tere in profundis maris to mean, drawing out those who are in the 
depths of the sea. But if this reading and interpretation be the 
true, as Bellarmine confesses, why have not the Louvain critics 
preferred it to the other which is false? Although perhaps the 
grammarians will not concede to Bellarmine that to convert in the 
deep of the sea, is the same as to bring forth from the depths of 
the sea. 

The twelfth place isin the same Psalm, verse 28: bi Benjamin 
adolescentulus in mentis excessu. Which translation Bellarmine 
defends warmly, and maintains that these words are to be under- 
stood of the apostle Paul, who was of the tribe of Benjamin; and 
who, in the transport of his mind, is related to have slept so 
soundly that he did not know whether he were in the body or out of 
the body. And because the Hebrew word, which the old interpreter 
hath rendered, In mentis excessu, signifies a prince or governor, he 
combines this interpretation with the former, because Paul was the 
chief ruler and spiritual prince of the church of the Gentiles. Thus 
there is nothing with which Bellarmine cannot bravely reconcile his 
interpretations. But who can believe that David is here speaking 
of Paul? or that the Hebrew word?‘ is capable of the meaning 
which the old interpreter hath put upon it? Jerome gives a dif- 
ferent rendering, Continens eos: Aquila, “their commander :” 
Theodotion, “the teacher of them,” as we learn from Theodoret 
in his Commentaries upon the Psalms, All the later translators too 
differ from the Vulgate, giving Lord, Ruler, Prince, and never “in 
a trance.” But, at any rate, Bellarmine’s device of combining 
both translations is a stroke of excessive subtilty; for the He- 
brew cannot possibly mean both, but at least one or other. There 
must needs therefore be an error here either in our editions or in 
the old Latin. 


(= +o nye DUN. In the LXX. émorpépa ev Bvbois Oadacons.] 
4 DT, LXX. év éxoracet, deriving it from oT), which is used, in 
Niphal, to denote deep slumber and prostration of sense. “ 
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The thirteenth place is Psalm exxxi. [exxxii.] 15: Viduam gus 
benedicens benedicam. It is in the Hebrew, “her victuals.” There 
cannot possibly be a more shameful mistake than this. For what hath 
the Lord’s promise to supply us abundantly with victuals, and, as 
it were, to care for our necessary provisions; what hath this, I say, 
to do with “a widow?” Here, though Bellarmine cannot avoid 
acknowledging a manifest error, yet he does not think that the 
place should be altered, because vidwam hath been ever read and 
chanted in the church. Is it thus that errors are defended by 
their antiquity? Could the church thus perversely interpret 
scripture? Is it so, that false interpretations should not be cor- 
rected when once confirmed by long usage in the church? That 
we should read wictum and not viduam, the Hebrew word itself 
cries out to us, Jerome testifies in his Psalter and his Questions on 
Genesis, Symmachus, cited by Theodoret, on the Psalms, Chryso- 
stom and Theodoret himself. The fact that some Latin copies of 
the Vulgate edition have viduwam, hath arisen from an error of cer- 
tain Greek MSS., in which y#pav was read instead of @ypav. Yet 
so obstinate are our adversaries in the defence of all errors that, 
let the mistake be never so notorious and the cause of it never so 
manifest, they will nevertheless endure no change, no correction. 

Hitherto then Bellarmine hath fought his best for the old Latin 
edition of the Psalms, and yet hath no great reason to suppose that 
he hath fully acquitted himself of his task. For these which Calvin 
hath touched are but a few errors, if compared with that multitude 
which are to be found in that old Latin edition of the Psalms. To 
enable you the more readily to perceive this, I will adduce the 
testimony of a single Psalm; and that shall be the ninetieth (or, as 
they reckon, the eighty-ninth), which was composed by Moses the 
man of God. Let us briefly run over some verses of this Psalm, 
and compare their old Latin version with the Hebrew text. In the 
third verse the Latin copies read, following the version of the 
seventy translators: Ne convertas hominem in humilitatem: 
et dixisti, convertimini filii hominum. The Hebrew original yields 
a far different sense: “Thou convertest man to contrition, and 
sayest, Return, ye children of men.” How different are these two 
sentences! In the fifth verse the old Latin hath: Que pro nihilo 
habentur, eorum anni erunt ; of which words I am not sure that 
any sense can be given. In the Hebrew it is thus: ‘ Thou takest 
them off with a flood: they are asleep.” In the eighth verse the 
Vulgate reads; Posuisti seculum nostrum in illuminationem vul- 
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tus tui. In the Hebrew text it is: “Thou hast set our secrets in 
the light of thy countenance.” In the nineteenth verse it is thus 
in the Vulgate: Quoniam omnes dies nostri defecerunt, et in ira 
tua defecimus. Anni nostri sicut aranea meditabantur: dies 
annorum nostrorum in ipsis septuaginta anni: st autem in poten- 
tatibus, octoginta anni: et amplius eorum labor et dolor; quo- 
niam supervenit mansuetudo, et corripiemur. What is the 
meaning of these words? or what interpreter is there learned 
enough (always excepting Genebrard) to undertake to give a suit- 
able explanation of them? The Hebrew is quite otherwise, both in 
expression and in sense: “ For all our days have declined in thine 
anger, we have spent our years like a tale. The days of our years, 
there are seventy years in them, or, at most, eighty years. Even 
the best of them is labour and trouble: when it is past, forthwith 
we flee away.” 

In the eleventh and twelfth verses the Vulgate reads thus: Et 
pre timore tuo iram tuam dinumerare. Dextram tuam sic 
notum fac, et eruditos corde in sapientia. In the Hebrew it is: 
« And as thy fear, is thy wrath: so teach us to number our days, 
and we shall bring our heart to wisdom.” In the sixteenth verse, 
the Vulgate hath: Respice in servos tuos, et in opera tua, et dirige 
filios eorum. But the Hebrew: “Let thy work be clear to thy 
servants, and thy beauty in their children.” 

This is sufficient to shew us how remarkable is the agreement 
between the Hebrew original and the Latin edition. There are 
seventeen verses in this Psalm; and I will venture to say that 
there are more errors in the old version of it than there are verses 
in the Psalm. But should any one suspect that the Hebrew text 
which is now in our hands is corrupt, let him consult Jerome’s 
version in his Psalter and in his 139th Epistle to Cyprian'!, where he 
will find the same Hebrew text of this Psalm as we have at present. 
The same is the case of the other Psalms also; so that it may be 
said with truth, that these which they read and chant in their 
sacred offices, are not the Psalms of David, but the blunders of the 
Greek and Latin translators. And since Bellarmine, at the close of 
his Defence, presses us strongly with the testimony of Pellican, I 
will pay him back with two for his one, and return him his own 
with interest. 

The first is that of Bruno Amerbach, in the Preface to his 
readers, which he has prefixed to his Psalter of Jerome; where, 
speaking of the old Greek and Latin editions of the Psalms, he 


[* Ep. exl. ed. Vallars. T. 1. p. 1042.) 
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says: “I have added the Greek, with which corresponds the next 
column, that common translation which is every where in use, 
which is the work of an uncertain author, and, to tell the truth, is 
sometimes utterly at variance with the Greek copy. Whether we 
are to blame for this the negligence of the translator, or the care- 
lessness of the transcribers, or, which is more probable, the pre- 
sumptuous ignorance of some meddling coxcomb, is a question which 
I shall not now examine!” The second is that of Lindanus a 
follower of the popish cause, who, in his third book de Optimo 
Gen. Interpr. c. 6, expresses his opinion that the Greek edition of 
the Psalms is not the version of the seventy interpreters, but of 
the apostate Symmachus, and that this old Latin translation is the 
work of some obscure Greek. His words are these: “ After fre- 
quent and deep reflection upon the translator of our Latin edition, 
I seem to perceive many indications which suggest to me a suspicion 
that the man was not a Latin, but some petty Grecian. Surely the 
ancient Church 1500 years ago, which used this version, could not 
have degenerated so much in so short a time from the purity of the 
Latin tongue. For the strange renderings which occur both in the 
Psalms and the new Testament are more numerous than we can 
possibly suppose the blunders of any man conversant with the Latin 
tongue, even learned from common talk and not from reading®.” 
And then he goes on to prove, that the Greek edition of the Psalms 
now extant is not that ancient one which was composed by the 
seventy interpreters*. Hence we may learn what to think of 
Genebrard, who, in his Epistle to Castellinus, bishop of Rimini, 
maintains that this Greek edition is not only catholic, but either 
apostolical or the Septuagint. So far of the book of Psalms. 


{1 Grecum item adjecimus, cui respondet e regione translatio, que 
passim legitur, aSyAos, hoe est, auctore incerto, nonnunquam, ut dicam id 
quod res est, dis dua macdv ab exemplari Greco dissidens. Cujus rei culpa 
in interpretis oscitantiam, aut in librariorum incuriam, aut, quod verisimilius 
sit, alicujus nebulonis audacem imperitiam rejici debeat, nolo excutere in 
preesentia. ] 

[? Sepe multumque de nostre Latine editionis interprete cogitans, plu- 
rima videre videor que ad suspicandum me invitant, ut non Latinum hominem 
sed Greeculum quempiam fuisse existimem, Siquidem illa prisca ecclesia, 
ante annos 1500 hoc versione usa, haud ita potuit a Romane lingue puritate 
intra tantillum temporis degenerare. Nam que cum in Psalmis, tum in 
Novo Testamento occurrunt versionis offendicula, majora sunt quam ut ab 
homine Latinz linguee, etiam que non jam ex lectione, sed ex sermone disci- 
tur, potuerint peccari.—p. 106. Colon. 1558.] 

[8 Compare Hody, Lib. tv. p. 588.] 
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CHAPTER XII. 


OF CORRUPTIONS IN THE LATIN EDITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Finatty, Bellarmine now undertakes the defence of the old 
Latin edition of the new Testament, and answers the objections 
of Chemnitz and Calvin to those places which they have asserted 
to be corrupted by the Latin translator. We proceed to break the 
force of this portion also of Bellarmine’s defence, and to shew that 
the Greek original in the new Testament is purer than the Latin 
edition. 

The first place is Matth. ix. 13: Non venti vocare justos, sed 
peccatores. Chemnitz asserts that a most noble passage is here 
mutilated, because the Latin hath nothing to represent “to re- 
pentance*.” Bellarmine’s defence consists of three heads. First, 
he says that that clause is found in some Latin copies. I answer, 
that, however, it is not found in those which they use as the most 
correct and authentic, that is, the copies of that edition which the 
Louvain divines have published. And in their latest missal, when 
this part of the gospel is repeated upon the Feast of St. Matthew, 
the clause in question is omitted, 

Secondly, he pretends that it is most likely that this clause is 
superfluous in the Greek, and did not appear in the more accurate 
MSS. 

I answer, that this is by no means likely, since Chrysostom 
read that clause, as appears from his commentaries ; and it is likely 
that Chrysostom had access to the most correct MSS. Theophylact 
too found the same clause in his copies; and Robert Stephens in 
those numerous and very faithful ones (one of which was the 
Complutensian) by the help of which he corrected his edition of 
the new Testament. 

Thirdly, he says that this clause is not necessary, since to 
call sinners and not the righteous, is the same thing as to exhort 
to repentance those who need it. 

I answer, that it is plainly necessary, because Luke, without 
all controversy, adds these words, chap. v. 32. For thus, by the 
unanimous suffrage of all the copies, we read in Luke, ov« édyAvOa 
Kadéoat Oukalous, adn’ apapTwrous eis wetavoav. Besides, the 


[4 es perdvovay is wanting in the Vatican, Cambridge, and other ancient 
MSS. ; in the Persian, Syriac, Ethiopic, and Armenian versions, as well as in 
the Vulgate.] 
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reason of the thing leads us to the same conclusion, For it is one 
thing to call sinners, and another to call sinners to repentance; as 
Theophylact writes, with great truth, upon this place in Matthew : 
ovx iva pelvwow auapTwnol, avr iva petavontwow' “not that 
they should remain sinners, but that they should repent.” 

The second place is John xiv. 26: Spiritus Sanctus suggeret 
vobis omnia, quecunque dixero vobis. The papists abuse this 
passage to prove, that whatever is defined in councils should be 
received as the oracles of the Holy Spirit. But in the Greek it is 
not “I shall say,” but, “I have said,” a efzov vpiv. Bellarmine 
says that the sense is the same as in the Greek; since we are to 
understand it to mean, not ‘‘ what I shall then say,” but ‘‘ what I 
shall now say.” 

I answer. The papists seize greedily upon all occasions, how- 
ever futile and absurd, to gain proof for their dogmas, and not 
seldom use arguments which are founded only in the errors of a 
translation. Thus from this place they gather that the Holy Ghost 
is the author of all the dogmas which they have invented and 
confirmed in their councils, although they cannot be supported by 
any scripture evidence. But Christ did not promise that he would 
hereafter say something which the Holy Ghost should teach them, 
but that what he had already said to them should be recalled to 
their mind and memory by the Holy Ghost. For Christ says not, 
mavta a av elrw vutv, but & eizov vutv. Christ, therefore, had 
already told them all; but they had not yet learned it accurately 
enough, nor committed it to memory. Whence the falsehood of 
Bellarmine’s exposition sufficiently appears; since Christ does not 
say, as he supposes, “The Spirit shall suggest to you whatever I 
shall now say,” but “ whatever I have already said to you:” for a 
eivov does not mean “ what I shall say,” but “what I have said.” 
Thus the Latin version of this place is false, and even Bellarmine’s 
own exposition proves it false. 

The third place is Rom. i. 4: Qui predestinatus est filius 
Dei, In the Greek it is opscPévros, i.e. who was declared or 
manifested. Bellarmine tells us that opi(ew never in the scrip- 
tures means to declare, and that all the Latins read thus, Qui 
predestinatus est. 

I answer. Firstly, that opi€ew in this place does denote “ to 
declare,” as Chrysostom interprets it, who cannot be supposed 
ignorant of the just force and significance of the word. For 
having, in his first Homily upon the Romans, put the question, 7/ 
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ouv éoTw opicbévros ; he subjoins as synonymous terms, dex Oév- 
TOS, anopavOévros, cpiOévros’ where he teaches us that opiew 
in this passage means nothing else but to declare, shew, or judge. 
In the same way Ccumenius asserts that tov opicQévtos is equi- 
valent to tov amovery Ov Tos or emruryvwa 0évTos. Nor do Theodoret 
or Theophylact vary from this explanation: so that Bellarmine’s 
confident assertion is manifestly destitute of all truth. What may 
be said with truth is, that neither in the scriptures nor anywhere 
else does opi¥eww mean the same thing as to predestinate. 

Secondly, the Latin fathers followed the Vulgate translator, 
by whom this word is unskilfully and absurdly rendered, as Eras- 
mus and Faber and Cajetan tell us, and as every one who knows 
any thing of Greek must needs confess. As to Bellarmine’s 
assertion, that defined and predestinated are perfectly equivalent 
terms, I leave it without hesitation to the general judgment of all 
learned men. 

The fourth place is Rom. i. at the end, where we have in the 
Vulgate edition, Qui cum justitiam Det cognovissent, non intellex- 
erunt, quoniam qui talia agunt digni sunt morte; non solum qui 
ea faciunt, sed etiam qui consentiunt facientibus'. Chemnitz, 
Valla, Erasmus, and others, agree that this place is corrupt. For 
in the Greek text it runs thus: otwes TO Oukalwua Tov OQeov 
émiyvovtes (Sti of TA ToLAUTA T pagaovTes ator Oavarov eiciv) 
Ov povoy avTAa ToLovaw, GANA Kal TuVEVOoKOVGL TOLs TPacaovOL. 
Yet Bellarmine is not ashamed to say that the Latin reading is the 
truer. For, says he, according to the Greek the sense is, that it 
is worse to consent to an evildoer than to do ill oneself; whereas, 
taken absolutely, it is worse to do ill than to consent to another 
doing ill. 

I answer: Bellarmine is not very accurate in his estimate of 
the magnitude of sins. For to have pleasure in the wicked is one 
of those gravest sins, which are not committed but by the most 
abandoned men. ‘To sin at all is of itself impious, and deserves 
eternal punishment, however much it be done against our better con- 
science and with internal struggles; but to approve our sins and 
those of other men, to deem them well done, to applaud them in 
our feelings and judgment, and to take pleasure in sins (which is 


[! This reading of the Vulgate is however strongly supported by the 
Clermont MS., and the apparent citation in Clement’s 1 Ep. ad Cor. ¢, 35 
(pp. 120, 122, ed. Jacobson). Mill and Wetstein declare in its favour; but see 
on the other side Whitby, Examen Var. Lect. u. 1. § 1. n. 16.] 
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what the apostle means by cuvevdoxetv), is almost»the very height 
and climax of iniquity. This is the assent which Paul condemns 
in this place, and which is indeed almost the last step in sin. The 
sense of the Greek therefore is very true; and is what is given by 
the Greek interpreters, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Cicumenius and 
Theophylact. And in all the Greek copies which Stephens followed, 
that is, all which he could by any means procure, there was no 
variety of reading in this place. That the Latin fathers read it 
otherwise, need not surprise us; since they did not consult the 
originals, but drew from the streams of this Vulgate translator. 
And though Bellarmine affirms the Latin text to be altogether pre- 
ferable to the Greek, yet other papists entertain an altogether dif- 
ferent opinion. ‘To speak my mind freely,” says Catharinus, 
upon the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, “the Greek 
reading pleases me far better. The construction runs on easily and 
without any rubs’.” 

The fifth place is Rom. iv. 2; where Abraham is said not to 
have been justified by works. In their Latin edition it is added 
“of the law,” as if the apostle were speaking of the ceremonies of 
the law. But Bellarmine says that all, or almost all, the Latin 
copies omit the word legis. This I admit, if he speak of the copies 
at present generally in men’s hands: for some centuries ago all, 
or almost all, the copies had legis, as is plain from some ancient 
fathers, the scholastic divines, Lyra, Aquinas, Carthusianus, and 
others. How the passage ought to be understood, and what kinds 
of works the Apostle excludes from justification, shall be explained 
hereafter in its proper place. 

The sixth place is Rom. xi. 6; where these words are omitted, 
“ But if it be of works, then is it not of grace: otherwise work is 
no more work.” Bellarmine confesses that this sentence is in the 
Greek, but says that it is recognised by none of the commentators 
upon this place except Theophylact. Which assertion is wholly 
untrue ; since Cicumenius exhibits and explains this same sentence, 
as also Theodoret and Chrysostom: which latter he nevertheless 
affirms, naming him expressly, not to have made any mention of 
this sentence. Bellarmine did not examine Chrysostom in this 


facile procedit litera et sine ullo scrupulo. Comm. in Epp. Paul. p. 21. Paris. 
1566.] 
[2 This clause is omitted in the Alexandrian, and seyeral other ancient 


MSS.] 
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place, but gave too much credit to Erasmus, who falsely denies that 
it is to be found in Chrysostom, For Chrysostom reads it thus: 
€t oe e& Epywv oUK ére €oTl Xa pis" é7rel TO epryov OUK ert éotl 
Epyov. But what if the clause were not to be found in the 
commentaries of these writers? Must we, therefore, deem it 
spurious? By no means. For the Greek copies, and very nu- 
merous MSS. of the greatest fidelity, and the most ancient Syrian 
translator, will suffice to prove that this sentence came from the 
apostle’s pen; whose evidence is still more confirmed by the very 
antithesis of the context and the sequence of the reasoning. For, 
as the apostle says, “If it be of grace, then it is not of works; for 
then grace would not be grace;” so to balance the antithesis he 
must say, “If it be of works, it is not of grace; for then work 
would not be work.” 

The seventh place is Eph. v. 32: Sacramentum hoc magnum 
est. Where our divines have no other complaint to make, but that 
the papists abuse the ambiguity of the term to prove that matrimony 
is a sacrament. For the word in the Greek is wvorypiov, which 
is neyer in scripture used to denote what we properly call a sacra- 
ment. It is absurd, therefore, for the schoolmen to conclude from 
this place that matrimony is a sacrament. Cajetan’s words are 
these+: “A prudent reader will not gather from this place that 
Paul teaches that marriage is a sacrament. Jor he does not say, 
This is a sacrament, but a great mystery.” For which true speech 
of his the cardinal receives hard usage from Ambrose Catharinus in 
the fourth book of his Annotations. 

The eighth place is Eph. vi. 13: Ut possitis resistere in die 
malo, et in omnibus perfecti stare. In the Greek it is dvavra 
katepyacapevot, which does not mean perfect in all things. 
Some explain the passage as if it were omnibus perfectis, “all 
things being complete,” that is, when ye have procured and put on 
all the arms which are needful to you for this warfare. But 
Chrysostom (followed here by Cicumenius) hath better understood 
the force of the verb xatepyacac@a. For xatepyacacbat 
denotes to conquer completely, to subdue and quell all the powers 
of an adversary. The panoply here spoken of enables us not only 
to resist in the evil day, but also dravta katepyacapevor, that is, 


[3 It is indeed in the Text, but not in the Commentary.] 

[4 Non habet ex hoc loco prudens lector a Paulo, conjugium esse sacra- 
mentum. Non enim dicit sacramentum, sed, Mysterium hoc magnum est. 
p. 278. 2. Paris. 1571.] 
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having quelled and taken out of the way (for so Chrysostom and 
(Ecumenius explain the apostle’s expression) whatever opposes us, 
to stand firm ourselves and unconquered. 

But this is quite a different thing from the reading in the old 
books, in omnibus perfecti ; from which false rendering false ex- 
planations also have arisen. Thomas explains the words “in all 
things” to mean in prosperity and in adversity ; and here he makes 
out a twofold perfection!, one of the way, the other of the home; 
which, although they are true in themselves, are things wholly 
impertinent to the passage before us. 

The ninth place is Heb. ix. 28: Ad multorum exhaurienda 
peccata. In the Greek it is, eis To wow aveveryKety auapTias’ 
which means, “to bear away the sins of many.” Now sins are 
borne away when they are remitted, which takes place in this 
life; but they are exhausted or drained off, when we are wholly 
purified and no remains of sin left in us, which does not take place 
in this life. For, since our adversaries seize on the most slender 
occasions to sophisticate the truth, the Holy Spirit must be every- 
where vindicated from their calumnies. Now whereas Bellarmine says 
that the translator hath rendered this place with great propriety, I 
would desire him to produce an example where aveveryxerv means 
to exhaust. For, although avapéepw means ‘‘to bear upward,” yet 
bearing up and drawing are not the same thing as exhausting or 
draining. He who draws from a fountain, does not consequently 
exhaust the fountain itself. But avapépew more frequently denotes 
“to take away or bear ;” as, both in this place and another similar 
one, 1 Peter ii. 24, Christ is said aveveyxety eis to Evdov our 
sins, that is, ‘‘to have borne them on the tree,’ as there even the 
old translator hath rendered it. 

The tenth place is Heb. xiii. 16: Talibus hostiis promeretur 
Deus. In the Greek it is, rova’ras Ouciats evaperTerTat 0 Qc¢os* 
“with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” Bellarmine is not 
ashamed to produce a defence of his own, such as it is, for this 
place also. In Latin, says he, one is correctly said to deserve 
well of the person whom he gratifies by his actions. 

I answer in the first place, that I grant that amongst men 
there is room for merit, since all things are not due to all. It 
may therefore be correctly said, that we deserve well of those 


(? P. 171. Antyerp. 1591. The Schoolmen were fond of the distinction 


of Via and Domus; meaning by the former, the present, and by the latter, 
the eternal life. ] 
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upon whom we have bestowed any benefit which hath flowed merely 
from our own free choice. But when the matter is between us 
and God, farewell all merit; since whatever we do pleasant to him, 
we yet do no more than we already owed to him. Wherefore 
when we have done all that we can do in any way, we are never- 
theless still, as Christ expresses it, aypetor SovAot. Besides, I ask 
Bellarmine whether, in their theology, to deserve well of God means 
nothing more than to do what is pleasing to him. I would it were 
so: for then they would not err so much upon the merit of works. 
We ourselves say that the good works of the saints are grateful 
and pleasant to God; but the whole dispute is about the merit of 
works. Lastly, how senseless is this expression, J'alibus hostits 
promeretur Deus ! 

The eleventh place is James v.15: Et alleviabit eum Dominus. 
In the Greek it is, kai éryepet avtov o Kupios. “ And the Lord 
shall raise him up.” Here Bellarmine disputes, by the way, upon 
the effects of extreme unction against Chemnitz. Although there 
is no capital fault in the translation, yet the place might be more 
correctly rendered than it is by the Latin interpreter. As to 
their popish unction, James makes no mention of it here; as 
Cajetan himself abundantly teaches us in his commentary upon the 
passage. His words are: “Neither in terms, nor in substance, 
do these words speak of the sacramental anointing of extreme 
unction?;” which he proves by three very solid arguments drawn 
from the passage itself. But this is not the place for disputing 
concerning the sacramental unction. 

The last place is 1 John v. 13: Hae scribo vobis, ut sciatis 
quoniam vitam habetis eternam, qui creditis in nomine Filii Det. 
And so indeed the text is exhibited in some Greek copies, as 
Robert Stephens informs us in his Greek Testament. But the 
majority, even the Complutensian, otherwise, thus: ravra érypapa 
Upily Tos TisTEVoVoW Els TO Ovoua Tov YoU TOU Oeov, iva 
elonte OTe Conv atedviov exeTe, Kal Wa TISTEVNTE ES TO OVOMA 
tov Yiov tov Ocov. But we do not choose to raise any great 
contention with our opponent upon the reading of this passage, 
since there is no difference in the sense. For Bellarmine’s attempt 
to shew that it is better in the Latin than in the Greek, because 
there was no need to admonish them to do what they had done 
already, is a mode of reasoning unworthy of so great a theologian. 


[2 Nec ex verbis, nec ex effectu, verba hee loquuntur de sacramentali 
unctione extreme unctionis. p. 419.] 
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For we too often admonish men to do what they are doing, ac- 
cording to that saying, Qui monet ut facias quod jam facis ; and 
this is a thing of constant occurrence in the scriptures. Thus 
those who believe in Christ are to be perpetually admonished to 
increase and remain constant in that faith. 

And now Bellarmine thinks that he hath satisfactorily answered 
all our charges against the old translation of the new Testament. 
But how small a portion is this of the errors which may be found 
and censured in that version! I am disposed therefore to bestow 
a little more time upon examining it, and producing some more 
of its faults, not all indeed (for that would be a tedious and difficult 
task), but still too many, so as to enable you the better to judge 
how very far it is from being pure and authentic. 

Matth. iii. 2, the old version hath, appropinquabit regnum 
celorum. In the Greek it is yyyeKe, “hath drawn nigh.” So 
also in chap. iv. 17. In Matth. iv. 4, the word “openly” is 
omitted in the old version, though the Greek text is, arodwoe: cot 
ev t@ davepo. And v. 7, the old translator renders uy Batro- 
ANoynonte by nolite multum loqui. But Barrodroyety means 
something different from much speaking. For Christ does not 
prohibit long prayers, but the tedious and hypocritical repetition 
of the same words. At vy. 11, he hath rendered apTov €7LovatoV 
by panem supersubstantialem. And y. 25 in the Latin runs thus: 
Ne solliciti sitis anime vestre quid manducetis. In the Greek, 
Tt gparynte Kal Ti minte’ “ What ye shall eat and what ye shall 
drink.” At vy. 32, in the Latin, Seit Pater vester: in the Greek, 
r) Llarnp UMOV O oupavios. Chap. vii. 14, in the Latin, Quam 
angusta porta! In the Greek, dr: orevy 4 wvdn' “ For strait 
is the gate.” Chap. ix. 8, timuerunt occurs in the Latin, instead 
of “they wondered,” since the Greek hath é@avuacav. Chap. ix. 
15, Filit sponst for the ‘children of the bride-chamber,” the 
Greek being o: viol tov vuyudmvos. The same mistake recurs 
Luke y. 34. Chap. xiv. 3, the name of Philip is omitted in the 
Latin, though exhibited by the Greek copies. He was the brother 
of Herod, whose wife the impious Herod had united to himself in 
an incestuous union. Verse 21, the Latin reads, guinque millia; 
in the Greek it is, woel wevtaxicyidior, “about five thousand.” 
Verse 26, the word, “the disciples,” is omitted: for in the Greek 
“we have idovres avrov ot paOyral, where the Latin gives only 
videntes eum. Chap. xy. 8, in the Latin, Populus hic labiis me 
honorat ; but in the Greek, éy-yiGer wor 0 Aads ovTOS TH TTOMaTI 
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avT@v, Kal Tos yxeidegi we Tia’ “This people draweth nigh 
unto me with their mouth, and honoureth me with their lips.” At 
y. 31 there is nothing to express “the maimed to be whole,” 
though the Greek hath «vAdous urytets. 

Chap. xvi. 19: in the Latin, Quare nos non potuimus ejicere 
illum ? instead of tllud “it,” that is, the demon; for the Greek is, 
éxBadev avtd. Chap. xviii, in the last verse, there is nothing 
in the Latin corresponding to ta wapartwuara avrayv, “ their 
offences,” in the Greek. Chap. xix. 7 stands thus in the Latin: 
Quid me interrogas de bono ? unus est bonus, Deus. But in most, 
and the most correct, Greek copies, we read, vi pe Nevers aryaOor; 
ovceis aryaOos, ci py els, 0 Oeds’ that is, “ Why callest thou me 
good? There is none good but one, God.” Chap. xx. 9: in the 
Latin, acceperunt singulos denarios, instead of “every man a 
penny;” for the Greek hath ¢daBov ava dnvapiov. And the 
like mistake is made again in the next verse. At verse 15, we 
have in the Latin, aut non licet mé quod volo facere? instead of, 
“is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own?” In 
the Greek, 7 ovx eFeori ot Totnoat 6 OédXw ev Tors euors; Chap. 
xxi. 30: Ko, domine, is in the Latin instead. of, “I, Sir,” eyo, 
kupte. Chap. xxiv. 6: Opiniones preliorum, in the Latin, for 
“rumours of wars,” axods oAéuwv. Chap. xxvi. 61: dia tplwy 
nLEpav; which means, “in three days,” is rendered in the old 
version post triduum; and y. 71, the Latin hath exeunte illo 
januam, instead of, “ when he went out into the vestibule,” since 
the Greek is éfeA@ovra eis Tov wuAwva. Chap. xxviii. 2, in the 
Latin, after the words revolvit lapidem, there is an omission of 
“from the door,” azo Ovpas. 

Mark ii. 7, the Latin reads: Quid hic sic loquitur ? blas- 
phemat; instead of, “Why doth this man thus speak blasphemies?” 
Ti ovTos ovTW adet Pracdnutas ; 

Mark iii. 39, in the Latin, Reus erit eterni delicti, instead 
of “eternal judgment,” aiwviov kpicews. Mark xiv. 14, in the 
Latin there is, Ubi est refectio mea? instead of, “ Where is the 
guest-chamber ?” aod €or! To KaTaAuua ; 

Luke i. 28! in the Latin runs thus, Ave, gratia plena; but 
KexapiTwpevn is ‘“‘highly favoured” or “freely loved,” not “ full 
of grace.” Luke ii. 40, the Latin hath, puer crescebat et con- 
fortabatur, wherein “in spirit ” is left out!. Luke i. 13, in the 
Latin, nihil amplius, quam quod constitutum est vobis, faciatis. 

[1 mvetpare is omitted in some Greek MSS. also. See Grotius in loc.] 
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But in this place tpdccew does not mean “to do,” but “to ex- 
act;” for it is the publicans that the Baptist here addresses. Luke 
vi. 11, in the Latin, ipsi repleti sunt insipientia, instead of, “ with 
madness 3” ¢mAynaoOncav avotas. Luke xi. 53, the old translator 
renders, arooTouatiCew avrov émi wAeover by, os gus opprimere 
de multis; absurdly, since it means that they pressed him to 
speak of many things!. Luke xiii. 3, 4, runs thus in the Latin, 
nisi peenitentiam habueritis, omnes similiter peribitis : sicut ili 
decem et octo, instead of, “or those eighteen,” &c. Luke xv. 8, 
Evertit domum, instead of everrit, “she sweeps ;” capot T1pv oixtav. 
A shameful and manifest error, which the Louvain editors perceived, 
but would not correct; I suppose on account of its antiquity, for 
thus hath the place been constantly read in their churches for 
many ages, The Ordinary Gloss interprets this woman to mean 
the church, who then turns her house upside down when she 
disturbs men’s consciences with the conviction of their guilt. 
But Dionysius Carthusianus hath a somewhat better explanation 
of the way in which the house is turned upside down, that is, 
when the contents of the house are carried about from one place 
to another, as people are wont to do when they search diligently 
for any thing. Nay, what surprises one still more, Gregory of 
Rome, a thousand years ago, read and expounded evertit domum, 
Hom. 34 in Evangel.: so ancient are many of the errors of this 
translation. In the same chapter, verse 14, we have postquam 
omnia consummasset, instead of consumpsisset, damravycavTos. 
Chap. xvi. 22 is read thus in the Latin, Sepultus est in inferno. 
Elevans autem oculos, §c. Whereupon some Latin doctors and 
interpreters run out into many philosophical speculations concerning 
the burial of the rich man in hell, which are all derived from the 
erroneous version of the place. For it ought to have been read, as 
it is read with great unanimity by the Greek copies, “ The rich 
man also died, and was buried :” where Euthymius justly observes, 
that mention of the burial was made in the case of the rich, and not 
of the poor man; because the poor man had a mean grave, whereas 
the funeral of the rich man was performed with splendour and 
magnificence. Then in the text a new sentence begins, “ And in 
hell raising up his eyes,” &c. Chap. xix. last verse, Omnis 


[} drooroparifew rather means to require one to speak off-hand and 
without premeditation. The reader will find all the learning of the ques- 
tion, as to the sense of this word, in Grotius upon Luke xi. 53, and Runkhen’s 
note upon the word in Timzeus Lex, Platon.] 
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populus suspensus erat, audiens illum, instead of, “ All the people 
hung upon him while they heard him.” 0 Aads das eLexpéuato 
QuUTOU AkouWDp. 

John, chap. v. 16, after the words, persequebantur Judai 
Jesum, the clause, “and desired to slay him,” kai é(ytovv avtov 
amokTeivat, is left out. Chap. xii. 35: Adhue modicum lumen in 
vobis, for, “ yet a little while is the light with you,” ert [kav 
xXpovov to das pel vpav éori. Chap. xxi. 22: Sie eum volo 
manere donec veniam. Quid ad te? Whence some, deceived 
by the error of this version, have supposed John to be still alive. 
But we ought to read, “If I will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee?” In the Greek, éeav avrov Oédw pévewv ews épxo- 
Mal, Th 7 pos oes 

Acts 1. 42: Et communicatione Sractionis panes, for, “in 
communion and breaking of bread,” kai ™ Kowevia Kal TH 
KNdget TOU aprov. And at the last verse, in idipsum?, for, “ the 
church,” 77 éxxAnoid. Chap. 1 ii. 18: Qut prenunciavit, for, 
« which things he foretold,” a mpoxatnyyene. Chap. x. 30: 
Usque ad hane horam, orans eram hora nona, instead of, “I 
was fasting until this hour, and at the ninth hour I was pray- 
ing : a Mey pt TauTys TNS wpas nuNv vyoTEevwr*, Kal THY EevvaTny 
wpav mpocevyopevos. Also at the close of verse 32, these 
words, “who when he is come shall speak to thee,” os maparye- 
vouevos NaAnoet cot, are omitted. Chap. xi. 8: Calcea te caligas 
twas, for, “bind on thy sandals,” vaddnoat ta cavdadta cov. 
Chap. xvi. 13: Ubi videbatur oratio esse, for, “where prayer 
was wont to be made,” ov évomiCeTo TPOTEVvXy} eivat. Chap. xviii. 
5: Instabat verbo Paulus, for, “Paul was bound in the spirit,” 
cuvelyeTo Tw avevuatt. In the same chapter at verse 16, 
Minavit eos a tribunali, for, “he drave them from the judgment- 
seat,” amndacev. And at verse 21, this clause is omitted, “I 
must by all means keep this feast which cometh on in Jerusalem ?#:” 
Act pe ravTws THY eopTHV THY Epxoueviy TOUoat E1S ‘Tepoco- 
Auua. Chap. xix., in the last verse: Cum nullus obnoxius sit, for, 
‘since there is no cause,” suydevds aitiov umdpyovtos. Chap. 
xxii. 12: Vir \secundum legem, for, “a pious man according to 


(2 The mistake arose from connecting the words emi 7rd duré, which form 
the commencement of the next chapter, with the close of this one. The 
Ethiopic agrees with the Vulgate in omitting 77 exkAyoig.] 

[3 Some MSS. agree with the Vulgate in omitting vyorévor.] 

(4 It is omitted in the Alex. and several other MSS. ] 
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the law,” avyp evoeBys. Chap. xxiv. 14: Quod secundum sec- 
tam, quam dicunt heresin, sic deservio Patri Deo meo, instead 
of, “that according to the way which they call heresy, so worship 
I the God of my fathers:” ore kata thy O00v, Hv Eryouow 
aipesw, ol Tw AaTpevw TO Tat pw Geo. Chap. xxvii. 42: Ut 
custodias occiderent, for, “that they should slay the prisoners’,” 
wa Tous deg uwras ATOKTEWWOL. 

Rom. ii. 3: Quod judicas, instead of, “thou that judgest,” 
0 kpivwy, Chap. v. 6: Ut quid enim Christus, cum adhuc 
infirmi essemus, &c., instead of, “for Christ, when we were yet 
without strength,” é7s yap Xpiotos ovtwy yyav acBevav. And 
verse 13: Peccatum non imputabatur, cum lex non esset, for, 
‘sin is not imputed where there is no law,” duaptia ov €dXo- 
ryeitar un ovtos vouov. Chap. vii. 25: Quis me liberabit de 
corpore mortis hujus? Gratia Dei per Jesum Christum, for, 
“TI thank God through Jesus Christ,” evyapisto To Oew ua 
"Inoov Xpictov. Chap. viii. 18: Existimo quod non sunt digne 
passiones, &c., for, “I reckon for certain,” AoyiCouat. Chap. xi. 
19: Non vosmet ipsos defendentes, instead of, “avenging,” 
éxocoovtes. Chap. xiii, 1: Que autem sunt a Deo, ordinata 
sunt®, for, “the powers that be, are ordained of God,” ai dé 
oveat efovciat, Utd Tov Oeov TeTaynéeva eiow. Chap. xiv. 5: 
Unusquisque in suo sensu abundet, for, ‘let each be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind,” éxacros €v T@ idiw vor wAnpodopeicbw. 
And at verse 6 is omitted, ‘‘and he that regardeth not the day, to 
the Lord he doth not regard it,” cat o pn @eovev tHv yuépav 
Kupio ov dpovet. Chap. xvi. 23: Salutat vos Gaius hospes 
meus, et universa ecclesia, for, “and of the whole church,” 
kal THs exKAnolas OAnge. 

1 Cor, i. 5: Ministri ejus cui credidistis, for, “ ministers by 
whom ye believed,” dsadkovor & wy értarevcate. Verse 9: Dei 
adjutores, instead of, “ administrators or co-operators, oUvE pry ot. 
Chapter vi. last verse: Jn corpore vestro, omitting*’, “and in your 
spirit, which are God’s,” kai ev T@ mwvevpaTe Vuwv, aTwWa eoTl 
tov Ocov. Chapter ix. 22: Ut omnes salvos faciam, for, “that 


(1 Instances however are found in good authors of Custodia meaning a 
prisoner as well as a guard. I need not cite instances of a meaning given 
in every common dictionary. ] 

[? The fault is in the stopping. It should be, “Que autem sunt, a Deo 
ordinate sunt.’’] 

[8 This clause is omitted also in the Alexandrian and seyeral other MSS.] 
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I may by all means save some,” ta mavrwstias ocwow'. Chap. 
xv. 23: Deinde ti qui sunt Christi, qui in adventum ejus eredi- 
derunt, for, “then those who are Christ’s at his coming,” érera 
vi Xpiotov €v TH wapovala avrov. Verse 34: dd reverentiam 
vobis loquor, for, “I speak to inspire you with shame,” zpos 
evTpotyy vuiv Aeyw. Verse 51: Omnes quidem resurgemus, 
sed non omnes immutabimur, instead of, “‘ We shall not indeed all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed,” ravrey pév ov koyrnOyooueOa, 
mavtes 0€ addAaynooucba®. Verse 54, there is omitted, “ when 
this corruptible shall have put on incorruption,” drav 70 POaprov 
TOUTO evovanTat apOapciav. Verse 55: Ubi est mors stimulus 
tuus ? for, “ Where is thy victory, O grave or hell?” aod cov adn 
TO vikoS3 

2 Cor.i. 11: Ut ex multarum personis facierum ejus que in 
nobis donationis, per multos gratie agantur pro nobis. The 
words in the Greek are, tva éx mod\\@v T porwr wy TO els nas 
Xa picua oid moAAwv evxapiaT On vmep nuov’ that is, “that the 
gift conferred upon us by many persons may be celebrated by 
many in returning thanks on our account.” Chapter vii. 8: on 
me ponitet etsi peniteret, instead of, “I do not repent, though I 
did repent,” ov uerauéAopa, et kal weTenedounv. Chapter ix. 1: 
Ex abundanti est mi scribere, for, ‘it is superfluous,” TE pLoaov 
poteoti. Chap. xii. lL: Factus sum insipiens, omitting the next 
word “in boasting,” KAVYWLEVOS. 

Gal. ili. 24; Lex pedagogus noster fuit in Christo, for “ to 
Christ,” eis Xpusrov. Chap. iv. 18: Bonum emulamini in bono 
semper, for, “it is good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thing ;” Kadov To Cndovcba év Kar@ mavrotre. At the end of 
this chapter the words, Qua libertate Christus nos liberavit, should 
be joined with the commencement of the next chapter. “In the 
liberty, wherewith Christ hath made us free, stand fast:” 77 
edevOepia n Xpiotos npas yrevOepwoe oTnKeTE. 

Eph. i. 22, Super omnem ecclesiam, instead of, “over all 
things to the church,” urép mavra TH éxxAnoig. Chap. i. 10: 
Creati in Christo Jesu in operibus bonis, for, “to good works, éi 


[4 Several MSS. read mdvras for ravrws rivas, and Mill was disposed to 


think it the true reading.] 

[® There is here considerable difference in the MSS. The Clermont 
reads with the Vulgate. Lachmann’s text gives mdyres [yev] xoupnOnodpeba, 
od mavres 5€ ddAaynodueba, following the Alexandrian MS. though not 


exactly. ] 
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epryos aryaors. Chap. v. 4, Que ad rem non pertinent, for, 
“which are not convenient :” ta uy avykovTa. 

Col. ii. 14: Chirographum decreti, for, “contained in ordi- 
nances,” To1s dorypacw. 

2 Thess. ii. 13: Elegit nos Dominus primitias! in salutem, 
instead of, “ from the beginning,” a’ apyns. 

1 Tim. vi. 5: It omits, “ withdraw from those that are such?,” 
apistace ard Tay ToovTwy, 2 Tim. i.4: Ut ei placeat, cui 
se probavit, for, “that he may please him who hath chosen him 
to be a soldier:” tva tT@ otpaToAoynoarTt apéon. 

Philem. 9: Cum sis talis ut Paulus senex, instead of, “ since 
I am such an one as Paul the aged.” 

Heb. i. 3: Purgationem peccatorum faciens, omitting the 
words, “ by himself,” di éavrov®. Heb. iii. 3: Quanto ampliorem 
honorem habet domus*, for, “as he that built it hath more honour 
than the house,” &c. Heb. xi. 8: Ergo adulteri® et non filii 
estis, for “bastards and spurious, not sons:” apa voOo éore, Kal 
ovx viot. In the same chapter, verse 18, accessibilem® ignem, for, 
‘inflamed with fire,” cexavuevw Tupi. 

James i. 19: Scitis, fratres met dilectissimt, instead of, “Where- 
fore, my beloved brethren,” wate’, adehdoi pov aryarntot. 

1 Pet. i. 5: Superedificamini domos spirituales, for, “a 
spiritual house,” ofkos mvevuatixos. Ibid. verse 23: Tradebat 
autem judicanti se injuste, for, ‘that judgeth righteously,” tr 
kpivovtt orkalws. 1 Pet. iv. 14, it leaves out, “on their part he is 
blasphemed, but on your part he is glorified’ :” kata uév avtous 
Bracpyuctra, Kara o€ mas dokaCerat. 

2 Pet. i. 3: Quomodo omnia nobis divine virtutis sue, que 


[!} The Vulgate translator seems to have read dzapyny, (which is still 
exhibited by some Greek MSS.) unless, indeed, primitias be itself a corrup- 
tion of primitus. ] 

[2 The clause is also omitted by the Alexandrian, Clermont, and other 
ancient MSS., and by the Ethiopic and Coptic versions. ] 

(3 They are omitted in the Alex. and Vatican MSS., and several others. ] 

[* But domus is here in the genitive, being governed of ampliorem, to 
correspond, barbarously enough, with the Greek construction. ] 

[5 But adulter is used adjectively in the sense of adulterinus, by Pliny, 
Inf Jal, Ie SER Cs Yili 

[® Here we should read “accensibilem,” the translator taking xexavyévo 
to agree with zrvpl, as WyAapopér@ does with dpe. See Grotius in loc. ] 

{7 The Alex., Vatican, and some other MSS. read iore.] 

[8 It is omitted in the Alex. and some other MSS.] 
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ad vitam et pietatem, donata sunt, for, “ forasmuch as his divine 
power hath given us all things that are needful for life and 
godliness : 2? ws mavta nuiv tis Olas Suvayews avTou Ta 1 pos 
Conv Kat evoeBelav Sedwpnnevns® : verse 16, indoctas fabulas se- 
quuti, for “learned,” cecodiomévors uvOare €LaxoXovOnoavTes, and 
in the same verse, Christi virtutem et prescientiam for, “the 
power and presence,” dvvauw kal mapouciav. 2 Pet. ii. 8: Aspectu 
enim et auditu justus erat, habitans apud eos, qui de die in diem 
animam justam iniquis operibus excruciabant ; instead of, “ for in 
seeing and hearing that righteous man, dwelling amongst them, 
vexed his righteous soul from day to day with their unrighteous 
deeds :” Brenuare ryap Kal axon oO dixatos, € EYKATOLKWY EV aUTOLS, 
ne pav ek 7 ne pas Wuxny Oreataped avouors Epryous éBacancCev. 

1 John v. 17: Et est peccatum ad mortem, for, ‘and there is 
a sin not unto death;” kcal éorw au“aptia ov 1 pos Oavarov™. 
3 John, 4. Majorem horum non habeo gratiam, for, “I have 
no joy greater than these,” weCorépav TovTwv ovK exw Yapav!! 

Jude, 5: Scientes semel omnia, for, ‘since ye know this once,” 
eooras amak Touro. Rev. ii. 14: edere et fornicart, for, “to eat 
those things which are sacrificed to idols, and to commit whore- 
dom :” garyerv eiowAoOuTa, Kal Topvevoat. 

I have selected a few instances from many. Were I to pursue 
them all, I should make a volume. But these sufficiently prove the 
infinite and inveterate faultiness of the old Latin Version in the new 
Testament. Erasmus, therefore, when he desired a review of the 
new Testament, preferred translating it anew according to the Greek 
verity to spending his pains in correcting this old Latin edition. 
In like manner, Isidore Clarius of Brescia }* bemoans the wretched 
and squalid plight of this edition in both Testaments, and wonders 
at the negligence of learned men, who have never attempted to 
remove the innumerable errors, under which he affirms it to labour, 
adding that he hath himself noted and amended eight thousand 
passages 14, 

Such is that edition, even by their own confession, which we 


{9 A couple of unimportant MSS. read here dedepnyéva with the Vulgate. ] 

[10 The od is also omitted in the Ethiopic.] 

[11 Some MSS. here read yapu with the Vulgate.] 

[!2 The Alex. and other most ancient MSS. here read mdyra with the Vul- 
gate. The Syriac appears to have read savres.] 

(13 In the preface to his edition of the Vulgate, Venice 1542.] 

[14 Etsi ea quam diximus usi fuerimus moderatione, loca tamen ad octo 
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are now forsooth, at the pleasure of the Tridentine Fathers, com- 
manded to receive as authentic scripture. But let them take to 
themselves this old edition of theirs, while we, as the course to 
which reason constrains us, and Augustine, Jerome, and other illus- 
trious divines persuade us, and even the ancient decrees of the 
Roman pontiffs themselves admonish us, return to the sacred origi- 
nals of scripture. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WHEREIN THE STATE OF THE QUESTION CONCERNING VERNACULAR 
VERSIONS IS EXPLAINED, 


We have now completed the first part of this second question, 
wherein we have proved that the authentic scripture lies not in the 
Latin version of the old translator, as the Tridentine fathers and 
the Jesuits would have it, but in the Hebrew and Greek originals. 
We have obviated the arguments of our opponents, and confirmed 
our own opinion. Now follows the second part of this question, 
which hath two principal divisions. For we must, in the first place, 
discuss vernacular versions of the scripture; and, in the second 
place, the performance of divine service in the vulgar tongue. 
Upon both subjects there are controversies between us. 

\Now, as to vernacular versions of scripture, we must first of all 
inquire what is the certain and fixed opinion of the papists there- 
upon. | Concerning vernacular versions of scripture there are at the 
present day three opinions entertained by men. The first, of those 
who absolutely deny that the scriptures should be translated into 
the vulgar tongue. 

The second, the opposite of the former, is the opinion of those 
who think that the holy scriptures should by all means be translated 
into the vulgar tongues of all people. 

The third is the opinion of those who neither absolutely con- 
demn, nor absolutely permit, vernacular versions of the scriptures, 
but wish that in this matter certain exceptions should be made, 
and regard had to times, places, and persons. This last is the 


millia annotata atque emendata a nobis sunt. Of these “ octo millia,” Walton, 
by what Hody sie “ingens memorize lapsus,” has made octoginta millia erro- 
rum.—Proleg. §. 10. (T. m. p. 250. Wrangham.)] 
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opinion held by the papists, and the judgment ratified at Trent. 
They do not then seem to affirm that it is simply impious or un- 
lawful to translate the scriptures, or read them in the vulgar 
tongue; but they do not choose that this should be done com- 
monly or promiscuously by all, or under any other conditions than 
those which the council hath prescribed. 

There is extant concerning this matter a decree, in the fourth 
rule of the index of prohibited books published by Pius IV., and 
approved by the council of Trent; which determination contains 
four parts: first, that no man may read the scriptures in the vul- 
gar tongue, unless he have obtained permission from the bishops 
and inquisitors: secondly, that the bishops should consult with the 
parish priest and confessor: thirdly, that the bishops themselves 
must not permit every kind of vernacular versions, but only those 
published by some catholic author: fourthly, that the reading even 
of these must not be permitted to every one, but only to those 
who, in the judgment of their curates and confessors, are likely to 
receive no damage therefrom, but rather an augmentation of faith, 
—those, that is, and those only, who they hope will be rendered 
thereby still more perverse and obstinate. Such are the subtle 
cautions of that decree; whence it is evident that the reading. of 
the scriptures in the vulgar tongue is allowed to as small a number 
of persons as possible. They subjoin to this a reason which looks 
plausible at first sight ;—that it hath appeared by experience that, 
if the Bible were allowed to be read by all, without distinction, 
more injury than advantage would result, on account of the rash- 
ness of mankind. The force of this argument we shall examine in 
its proper place. 

Our Rhemish brethren are profuse of words in praising this 
decree, in the preface to their English version of the new Tes- 
tament. “Holy church,” they say, “knowing by her divine and 
most sincere wisedom, how, where, when, and to whom, these her 
maisters and spouses gifts are to be bestowed to the most good of 
the faithful; and therefore, neither generally permitteth that 
which must ats doe hurt to the unworthy, nor absolutely con- 
demneth that which may do much good to the worthie!:’—and so 
they conclude that the scriptures, although translated truly and in 
accordance with the catholic faith, must not be read by every one 
who has a mind to read them, but only by those who are specially 
and by name licensed by their ordinaries, and whom their curates 

() Preface to the Reader, p. 4. Rhemes. 1582.] 
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and confessors have testified and declared to be. fit and proper 
readers of the same. Now then, you sufficiently perceive that all 
men are excluded from the perusal of the scriptures in the vulgar 
tongues, save those who shall have procured a licence to read them; 
and such a licence none can procure, but those who are certainly 
known, by confession, and the whole course of their lives, to be 
obstinate papists. Those, therefore, who might desire to read the 
scriptures in order that they might learn from the scriptures the 
true faith and religion, these, unless they first swear an absolute 
obedience to the Roman pontiff, are by no means permitted to get 
a glimpse of the sacred books of scripture. Who does not see that 
the scriptures are taken from the people, in order that they may 
be kept in darkness and ignorance, and that so provision may be 
made for the safety of the Roman church and the papal sovereignty, 
which could never hold its ground if the people were permitted to 
read the scriptures? Wretched indeed is that religion, and 
desperate that state of things, where they are compelled to with- 
draw the scriptures from the eyes of men, and take off the people 
from the reading of the scriptures; which is the course pursued 
by our adversaries, as is manifest from the decree of the Tridentine 
council, and from the versions of the Rhemists. Such is also the 
opinion of Bellarmine, Lib. mu. ¢. 15. To which let me subjoin the 
testimony of Johannes Molanus, a divine of Louvain, and censor of 
books to both the pope and the king; who hath these words, in 
his book of Practical Theology, Tract. m1. c. 27: “Yet we deny 
that the study of the scriptures is required of them [laymen]; yea, 
we affirm that they are safely debarred the reading of the scrip- 
tures, and that it is sufficient for them to govern the tenor of their 
life by the directions of the pastors and doctors of the church!;”— 
than which nothing could be said more shocking to common sense 
and decency. Similar to this is the opinion of Hosius, in his small 
piece upon divine service in the vulgar tongue, and that of the 
censors of Cologne against the preface of Monhemius. Sanders 
too, in the seventh book of his Monarchia visibilis, says that it 
is heretical to affirm that the scriptures ought necessarily to be 
translated into the vulgar languages. 

Such then is the determination of our adversaries. We, on the 


[° Negamus tamen ab eis requiri studium scripturarum: imo salubrite: 
dicimus eos a lectione scripturarum arceri, sufficereque eis, ut ex preescripto 


pastorum et doctorum ecclesiz yitze cursum moderentur. p. 105. 2. Colon, 
1585. ] 
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contrary, affirm that the reading of the scriptures should be com- 
mon to all men, and that none, however unlearned, should be 
debarred or deterred from reading them, but rather that all should 
be stirred up to the frequent and diligent perusal of them; and 
that, not only when the privilege of reading them is permitted by 
their prelates, but also although their ordinaries and confessors 
should prohibit it never so much. 

Accordingly we say that the scriptures should be translated 
into all the languages of Christendom, that all men may be enabled 
to read them in their own tongue. This is declared by the confes- 
sion of all the churches. This is true; and this we shall shew to be 
agreeable to the scriptures. The state of the question, therefore, 
is,—whether or not vernacular versions of the scriptures are to be 
set forth and permitted to all promiscuously. They hold the nega- 
tive, we the affirmative; and we must first examine and refute 
their arguments, and then apply ourselves to the support of our 
own cause. Our attention shall be principally directed to our 
Jesuit Bellarmine. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WHEREIN THE ARGUMENTS OF OUR ADVERSARIES AGAINST 
VERNACULAR VERSIONS ARE REFUTED, 


Tue first argument of the Jesuit, whereby he proves vernacu- 
lar versions by no means necessary, is drawn from the practice of 
the church under the old Testament, from the time of Ezra until 
Christ. He affirms, that from the times of Ezra the Hebrew 
language ceased to be the vulgar tongue amongst the people of 
God, and yet that the scriptures were in the church in Hebrew 
after those times. But how does he prove that the Hebrew 
language was se unknown to the people? Because, says he, 
the Jews who dwelt in Babylon forgot their own language, and 
learned the Chaldee, and thenceforward the Chaldee or Syriac 
became their mother tongue. It remains that we listen to the tes- 
timonies by which all these statements are substantiated. 

The first is taken from the old Testament, Nehem. vili.: where 
we read that Nehemiah, and Ezra, and the Levites read the book 

14—2 
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of the law to the people, and gave the interpretation, because the 
people understood nothing of what was read to them; but upon 
Ezra’s supplying the interpretation the people were greatly rejoiced, 
because they then understood the words of the law. 

I answer, in the first place, that the Jesuit hath grossly abused 
that place in Nehemiah. For it is clear from the passage itself, 
that the people did understand correctly enough the words which 
were read to them; whence it follows that the language was not 
unknown to them. At verse 3, Ezra is said to have brought the 
book of the law, and to have read in the presence of a multitude of 
men and women, and as many as were capable of understanding, 
that is, who were old enough to understand anything, or, as the 
Hebrew expression is, who heard intelligently’. Therefore they 
not only heard, but heard intelligently, that is, understood what 
they heard. Hence, in verse 4, Ezra is said to have read before 
the men and women, and those who understood ; and the people to 
have had their ears attentive to the book of the law. Now, why 
should the people have listened so attentively, if they did not un- 
derstand what they heard? In the same place, Ezra is related to 
have read out of the book from morning until evening; and, in 
verse 19, every day for seven days, from the first day until the 
last. Assuredly, he would not have taken so much trouble in read- 
ing, unless he had auditors who could understand him; and it was 
certainly very far from a prophet’s wisdom to assemble a multitude 
of persons, then come forth into the midst of them, open the book, 
and read so earnestly, and for the space of so many hours, what 
the people could not at all understand. Besides, what was the rea- 
son of his reading (v. 9?) plainly, as Tremellius, or distinctly, as 
the old translator renders it, but that, by that plain reading of the 
scripture, the whole people might the better understand what was 
being read to them? For it is no matter whether you read well 
or ill to those who understand nothing of what is read. 

But Bellarmine objects that great joy was excited in the peo- 
ple, when by Ezra’s interpretation they came to understand the 
words of the law. What a subtle Jesuit! He feigns that Ezra 
first read to the people words which they did not uuderstand, and 
afterwards rendered or translated them into other words, and that 
language with which the people were acquainted; which is alto- 


PDI] 
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gether absurd. For Ezra read the words of the law openly and 
publicly from a pulpit, and continued that reading through the 
space of some hours, then expounded the scripture which had been 
read, and opened up the sense and meaning of the words to the 
people. For so at verse 9, the Levites are said “to have ex- 
pounded the sense, and given the meaning by the scripture itself,” 
as Tremellius hath most correctly interpreted the passage. Vata- 
blus hath translated it thus, “explaining the sense, and teaching 
as they read’;” whichis not very different. And the old trans- 
lator thus, “ Plainly that it might be understood; and they under- 
stood when it was read‘;” which sufficiently proves that the people 
understood what was read to them. Ezra was therefore said to be 
skilful in the law, not because he could read and understand the 
words and text of the law, but because he explained the sense and 
meaning of the law, so as to enable the people to understand it. 
And hence sprang that gladness, which the scripture tells us that 
the people felt when they heard the law expounded by Ezra. 
The thing is plain and certain, nor do we need the aid of com- 
mentaries. 

The other testimony which the Jesuit uses in this matter, to 
prove that Hebrew was not the vulgar tongue of the Jews after 
Ezra, is drawn from the new Testament, from which it appears 
that the people used the Syriac language. For Talitha cumt, 
Mark v., Abba, Mark xiv., Aceldama, Acts i., and Matth xxvii. 
Golgotha and Pascha, are neither Greek nor Hebrew. More ex- 
amples are given by Jerome in his book, de Nominib. Hebr. The 
same fact is indicated by the saying, John vii., “This multitude 
which knoweth not the law.” Hence it is manifest that the Hebrew 
was not at that time the mother tongue of the Jews. 

I answer, in the first place, that this may, to some extent, be 
allowed true, but that, in the sense in which Bellarmine affirms it, 
it is altogether false. I acknowledge that the language was not 
pure Hebrew, but corrupted with many alien and foreign terms, so 
as to become, as it were, a new dialect compounded of Hebrew and 
Chaldee. Yet, in the meanwhile, the people had not forgotten the 
Hebrew language, neither immediately after the captivity, nor in 
the succeeding times. For, Nehem. xiii, certain Jews are said 
to have married wives of Ashdod, whose children spake in the 
language of Ashdod, and not in Hebrew. The people in general 


[3 Explicantes sententiam et erudientes inter legendum. ] 
{4 Aperte ad intelligendum; et intellexerunt cum legeretur. ] 
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therefore spoke Hebrew. Indeed it is impossible that, in the space 
of seventy or even one hundred years, the people should so wholly 
lose their native language as not even to understand it. If this 
had been the case, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi,—prophets 
who lived after the return—would not have published their dis- 
courses in Hebrew, but in the vulgar tongue. It is, therefore, 
absolutely certain, that the Jews understood Hebrew after the times 
of Ezra. 

Secondly, as to the terms which are not pure Hebrew in the 
new Testament, the thing proved comes merely to what I have 
observed already, that the language of the people had, at that 
time, greatly degenerated from its native integrity; yet not to 
such a degree as would be inconsistent with supposing that Hebrew 
was spoken by the better educated, and understood by all; so as 
that the scriptures, when publicly read in Hebrew, might be 
understood by the people. Christ, therefore, John y. 39, bids 
even the laity “search the scriptures.” Greek they did not 
understand; and the Chaldee paraphrase was not then published, 
or, if published, was unintelligible to them. It was the Hebrew 
scriptures, therefore, which Christ commanded them to read; which 
command he never would have issued, if the people could not 
understand the scriptures in the Hebrew language. The Jews 
of Berea, also, of whom we have an account, Acts xvii. 11, searched 
the scriptures diligently. So Christ read the prophet Isaiah in 
the synagogue, as we find in Luke iv. 18; and no one doubts 
that he read it in Hebrew. So Acts xv. 21, James says, that 
“Moses of old times hath in every city them that preach him, 
being read in the synagogues every sabbath-day.” Whence also 
it is plain, that avayweoxew and Knpvooet are different things. 
And, Acts xii. 15, “after the reading of the law and the prophets,” 
Paul was desired to address the people if it seemed fit to him. 
What end could it serve to read the scriptures so diligently in the 
synagogues, and that the people should assemble every sabbath-day 
to hear them read, if they were read in an unknown language ? 
The title which Pilate affixed to the cross was inscribed with 
Hebrew words, and many of the Jews read it, John xix. 20. And 
Paul, Acts xxvi. 14, says that he heard Christ speaking to him “in 
the Hebrew tongue.” He himself also addressed the people in the 
Hebrew tongue, Acts xxi, 40. And (chap. xxii. at the commence- 
ment) when they heard him speaking to them in the Hebrew 
tongue, they kept the rather quiet, and rendered him still greater 
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attention. Theophylact observes upon that place, op@s mas avTous 
ete TO oporo pevor ; elyov yap TWA aiow pos Thy yAoTTay 
execvyv!, as much as to say, that they were caught by perceiving 
his language to be the same as their own, and by a certain reve- 
rence which they entertained for that tongue. I produce these 
testimonies not to prove this language to have been pure Hebrew; 
but to shew that it was not altogether different from the Hebrew, 
since it is called Hebrew, and was understood by the people. Now 
it could not be called Hebrew, if those who used it were not even 
able to understand Hebrew. Although, therefore, it was full of 
foreign mixtures, which the people had brought with them from 
Babylon, or contracted from the neighbouring nations; yet it re-. 
tained a great deal of its native genius, enough to enable the 
people, though they could not speak Hebrew as purely as in 
former times, to recognise and understand the scriptures when read 
to them in Hebrew. The difference is not so great as to prevent 
this. For, although the dialect of the Scots and English, nay, of 
the southern and northern English themselves, is not the same; yet 
the Scots read the English version of the scriptures in their 
churches, and the people understand it. Thus the Jews, though 
they did not speak pure Hebrew, as the Scots do not speak pure 
English, could yet understand the scriptures when read to them 
in Hebrew by their priests and Levites. Thus the bystanders 
could sufficiently understand Peter, although they knew him to be 
a Galilean by his manner of speaking. Matth. xxvi. 73. Formerly 
the Greek language had various dialects, the Ionic, the Doric, and 
the rest; yet all Greeks were able to understand each other. 
Thirdly, the Jesuit hath shamefully perverted the testimony 
from John vii. 49: “This multitude which knoweth not the law.” 
For the saying is to be understood not of the language, words, and 
letters, but of the sense and meaning of the law. The Pharisees arro- 
gated to themselves a most exact knowledge of the law, and, puffed 
up with that conceit, thus proudly despised the common people. 
Now as to the assumption, that the scriptures were at that 
time read in Hebrew in the synagogues, I acknowledge it to be 
true. Why should they not have been read in Hebrew, when the 
people understood them in that language? Bellarmine ought to 
have proved that the people could not understand the Hebrew 
language; and then he would have done something to the purpose. 
But there are no proofs to demonstrate that assertion, which hath 


[) Opp. T. ur. p. 160. Venet. 1758.] 
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been already refuted by many arguments. For as to the objection 
urged in the epitome of Bellarmine’s lectures,—that when Christ 
exclaimed, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani, some said that he called for 
Elias, because they did not understand the language in which he 
spoke,—I reply, that it may be either that they mocked him 
maliciously, or had not perfectly heard the words, or were soldiers 
who were generally foreigners and Romans; which latter sup- 
position is rendered probable by the circumstance that, whereas 
Luke tells us that ‘the soldiers gave him vinegar to drink,” chap. 
xxiii. 86; Matthew writes, that one of those who said this hastily 
filled a sponge with vinegar, and presented it to Christ, chap. xxvii. 
48. Jerome explains it otherwise, supposing that the Jews, in 
their usual manner, seized upon the occasion of maligning the Lord, 
as if he implored the assistance of Elias through inability to defend 
and deliver himself. Nothing, therefore, can be elicited from this 
passage, to prove that the people did not understand the Hebrew 
language. 

The second argument is taken from the example and practice 
of the apostles. For the apostles preached the gospel through the 
whole world, and founded churches, as is plain from Rom. x., Col. i., 
Mark xvi., Irenzus, Lib. i. c. 31, who says, that in his time 
churches were founded in the East, in Libya, in Egypt, in Spain, 
in Germany, in Gaul; and yet the apostles did not write the 
gospels or their epistles in the languages of those people to which 
they preached, but only in Hebrew or Greek. This argument is 
borrowed by Bellarmine from Sanders, de visibil. Monarch. 
Lib. vit. 

I answer, in the first place: the church could for some time do 
without vernacular versions, just as for some time it could do 
without the scriptures of the new Testament; for everything was 
not immediately committed to writing. Meanwhile, however, the 
principal heads of the doctrine of the gospel were explained to all, 
and set forth in that language which they understood; and then 
all necessary matters were committed to writing. 

Secondly, I confess the apostles and evangelists did not write 
the gospel in as many various languages as they preached it in, by 
word of mouth; for that would have been an infinite labour: it was 
enough that they left this doctrine of the gospel written in one 

[} Ovre ai ev Teppavias iSpupévae éxxAnola ......- ote ev tais "I8npiats, 
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language, from which it might easily be drawn ae derived into all 
other tongues. 

Thirdly, they wrote in that language Shick was the most 
common, and understood by the greatest number of people, and out 
of which the scriptures might with most facility be rendered and 
translated into other tongues,—that is, in the Greek; which, although 
it was not the mother tongue and native language of all, yet was to 
most by no means an unknown tongue. For all those nations, whom 
Trenzeus enumerates in that book, either spoke or understood Greek. 
The Oriental churches were composed of Greeks; and that the 
Egyptians understood Greek, is manifest from their bishops and 
doctors, Origen, Alexander, Athanasius, Theophilus, Cyril, who 
were Alexandrians, and published all their works in Greek. Epi- 
phanius had his see in Cyprus, and delivered his instructions to his 
people in Greek. At Jerusalem Cyril and others imparted the 
gospel to their flock in Greek, and the Catechetical Discourses of 
Cyril written in Greek are still extant. In Gaul, Irenzus himself 
wrote his books in Greek; which shews that the Greek language 
was not unknown to the Lyonnese and Gauls, In Italy too Greek 
was understood, and therefore Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans 
in that language: for he would not have written it in Greek, if 
those to whom he wrote could not have understood it. And Irenzus, 
cited by Eusebius, Lib. v. c. 24, testifies that Anicetus the bishop 
of Rome gave Polycarp liberty “to administer the eucharist in his 
church?;” which he would not have done, if the Romans could not 
understand Polycarp who was a Grecian. But, however the case 
may have been, there were persons who could readily interpret, and 
the scriptures were immediately translated into almost all languages, 
into Latin, at least, by many hands, since Augustine, as we have 
already heard, writes, that, in his time there were innumerable 
Latin versions. And although a knowledge of Greek was not so 
common in Africa, yet they had versions of their own, as we learn 


[2 cat ev rH éxkAnoia mapexdpnoev 6 ‘Avixntos thy edxapiotiay TH TloAv- 
kapm@ kar’ évtporny bdydovdrt.—H. E. Lib. v. c. 24. (Tom. um. p. 128. ed. 
Heinich. Lipsiz, 1828.) Valesius understands these words in the same sense 
as Whitaker. But Le Moyne, Prolegom. in Var. S. p. 28, and Heinichen in 
loc. contend, that Irenzeus only meant to say that Anicetus gave the Eucharist 
to Polycarp. However the word mapexépnoe seems in fayour of Whitaker's 
construction. Lowth compares Constitut. Apostol. 11. 58, émurpéyers 8 aire 
(that is, a foreign bishop visiting another bishop’s see) kal tiv edxapioriay 
avoicat. | 
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from Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine, within 400, or 300, or 200, 
years after Christ. 

But Bellarmine objects, that Peter wrote to the Jews in Greek, 
and that James did the same; and John, in like manner, his Epistle 
to the Parthians, as Augustine tells us!, Quast. Evangel. 1. 1. quest. 
39, and Hyginus in Epist. 1., and Pope John II. in his Epistle to 
Valerius : and yet Greek was the mother tongue, neither of the Jews 
nor of the Parthians. 

I answer, in the first place, that I cannot see what this is meant 
to prove, unless it be that the apostles deliberately wrote to some 
persons what they could not possibly understand; which is a course 
very abhorrent from the apostles’ real purpose. 

Secondly, the Jews in their dispersion had learned the Greek 
language, which was then the language most commonly used by all 
men, sufficiently to understand the epistles which they received 
written in Greek from the apostles. And the apostles knew that 
those letters would be still more profitable to others than to the 
Jews, and therefore wrote them not in the Jewish but in the Greek 
language. 

Thirdly, I do not think that John wrote his Epistle to the 
Parthians. Whence Augustine derived this account, is uncertain?, 
One might just as well pretend that he wrote to the Indians as to 
the Parthians. But suppose he did write to these latter,—still the 
Parthians do not seem to have been wholly unacquainted with Greek, 
since Plutarch, in his life of Crassus, tells us that the slaughtered 
Crassus was mocked by the Parthians in Greek verses*. 


[1 Secundum sententiam hance etiam illud dictum est a Johanne in Epis- 
tola ad Parthos: ‘ Dilectissimi, nunc filii Dei sumus,’ &c.—Opp. T. m1. p. 2.] 

[? “How Augustine and some Latins call this Epistle ad Parthos, we may 
explain in the following manner. The Second Epistle of John was called by 
the ancients Hpistola ad Virgines, and consequently in Greek, mpos map8évous. 
Clemens expresses himself thus in the Adumbrations: Secunda Johannis 
Epistola, que ad Virgines scripta est, simplicissima est.—Tom. 1. Op. Clem. 
Alex. p. 10. 11. edit. Venet. We find in Greek MSS. the subscription mpés 
napOovs, in the second Epistle; whence Whiston’s conjecture in the “Com- 
mentary on the three catholic Epistles of St John,’ London, 1719, p. 6, that 
mapOovs was an abbreviation of mapéévous, is confirmed.”—Hug. Introd. to 
N. T. Waits’ transl. Vol. 1. p. 255. Dr Wait, ina note, gives Srpépara as 
the proper Greek title of the Adumbrations, but this is a mistake. The 
book meant is the ‘Yrotuméces, from which these Latin collections were 
made by Cassiodorus. ] 
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But to all objections of this sort one answer is sufficient, —that 
the apostles chose to use one language for writing, which was the 
best known of all, in order that what they wrote might with the 
greater facility be understood by all; which design of theirs is most 
plainly repugnant to the theory of the papists. And although all 
might not understand that language, yet the apostolic scripture 
might with the utmost ease and convenience be translated out of it, 
and transmitted to the tongues of other nations and countries. Nor 
was it to be expected that the apostles should write to each people 
in the mother tongue of every several region. 

The third argument is drawn from the use of the universal 
church; and the conclusion is inferred thus: that which the universal 
church hath held and observed is right: now, the universal church 
hath ever confined itself to these three languages, Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, in the common and public use of the scriptures; there- 
fore no other versions are necessary. He proves the major by the 
testimony of Augustine, Epist. 118', where he says that it isa piece of 
the wildest insolence to dispute against that which is practised by the 
universal church. And the same father, in his fourth book of Baptism 
against the Donatists, lays it down, that whatever is practised in the 
universal church, if its beginning cannot be assigned, should be be- 
lieved to descend from apostolic tradition, and to have been always 
as it is now. To the same purpose he adduces also the testimony of 
Leo from his second discourse De Jejunio Pentecostes. He subjoins 
that now, wherever catholics are, use is made only of the Greek 
and Latin languages in the public reading of the scriptures, and 
that the commencement of this custom cannot be assigned. 

I answer, in the first place, that this is not the proper time for 
disputing concerning ecclesiastical traditions and customs. We shall, 
if the Lord permit, handle that whole qnestion hereafter in its ap- 
propriate place. 

Secondly, we should consider, not so much what hath been done 
or observed in the Church, as what ought to have been done and 
observed. For it does not follow, if the public use of the Latin 


|. tis epdvevoey ; 
euov TO ‘yépas. 
Plut. Opp. T. 1. 565, a. Francof. 1620. 
The lines in which Crassus was so barbarously ridiculed were taken from the 
Bacchee of Euripides, and Plutarch tells us that both Hyrodes and Artavasdes 
were familiar with the Greek literature. ] 
[1 Ep. 54. p. 164. Opp. T. m. Bassan. 1797.] 
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tongue exclusively hath obtained in Italy, Spain, France, Germany, 
and the rest of these nations, that therefore such a practice is in 
no way open to reprehension ;. but what we must look to is, whe- 
ther these churches have done right in publicly reading the scrip- 
tures in an unknown tongue. And if the church have forbidden the 
scriptures to be read in any tongue but the Latin, we must not 
therefore think that the church hath committed no error in such 
an inhibition. 

Thirdly, that is altogether false which he asserts of this having 
been the unbroken custom and tradition of the universal church, 
as shall presently appear. Wherefore these opinions of Augustine 
and Leo are irrelevant to the present subject, and we seem able 
to concede that whatever the universal church hath always held 
is apostolic: but nothing which can justly claim that character is 
popish. 

The whole force of this argument depends upon the proof of the 
assumption; for which many things are adduced, which we must 
discuss severally. Nor must you think that time is spent in vain 
upon these; since they are necessary for the refutation of our ad- 
versaries. 

Now, first, Augustine is said to affirm, Doctr. Christ. Lib. 1. 
ce. 11, that the scripture was wont to to be read in the church 
only in three languages, the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. But, if 
you will consult the place itself, you will perceive that nothing of 
the kind is said by Augustine. What Augustine says is}, that 
to persons whose language is the Latin, the knowledge of two 
other tongues is needful, namely, of the Hebrew and the Greek: 
he subjoins as the reason, “in order that they may be able to recur 
to the previous exemplars,”—that is, the originals. Does it follow 
that, because the Latins ought to procure for themselves some 
knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek tongues in order that they 
may the better understand the sense of scripture, therefore the 
scriptures were not customarily read in any but these three lan- 
guages? For it is to the Latins that Augustine delivers these pre- 
cepts: he says expressly, “men of the Latin language, whom we 
have now undertaken to instruct.” Hence nothing can be concluded 
against us, but something may be concluded against them. For, if 


[! Et Latins quidem linguw homines, quos nunc instruendos suscepimus, 
duabus aliis ad scripturarum divinarum cognitionem opus habent, Hebreea 
scilicet et Greeca, ut ad exemplaria preecedentia recurratur, si quam dubi- 
tationem attulerit Latinorum interpretum infinita yarietas. | 
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the Latins ought to learn the Hebrew and Greek languages, to 
enable them to understand the scriptures aright, and to square 
their versions by the rule of the originals; it follows that more 
deference should be given to the Hebrew and Greek editions than 
to the Latin, and consequently, that the Latin is not, as they would 
have it, authentic. 

As to the statement which the Jesuit subjoins, that no ancient 
author hath mentioned any other version, I am amazed that he 
should have brought himself to make such an assertion, For 
Jerome, whom they make the author of the Latin Vulgate, trans- 
lated the scriptures into the Dalmatian, which was his mother 
tongue”. This is so certain that Hosius, in his book de Sacro Ver- 
nacule Legendo, writes thus: “It is undoubted that Jerome 
translated the sacred books into Dalmatian®.” And in the same 
book he praises the Dalmatian language, and declares it to be 
very famous. So Alphonsus de Castro, Lib. 1. ¢c. 13; “ We con- 
fess that the sacred books were formerly translated into the vulgar 
tongue‘;” and he cites Erasmus, who writes that Jerome translated 
the scriptures into the Dalmatian language. Harding, Art. 11. 
sect. 385, writes that the Armenians, Russians, Ethiopians, Dalma- 
tians and Muscovites read the scriptures in their own vernacular 
tongues. Eckius makes the same confession, in his Enchiridion 
de Missis Latine Dicendis®. Cornelius Agrippa, in his book of the 
Vanity of the Sciences (if that author deserve any credit), says 
that it was decreed by the council of Nice, that no Christian should 
be without a bible in his house’. Socrates too testifies, that Ulphi- 
lus, a bishop of the Goths, who was present at the council of Nice, 
translated the scriptures into the Gothic language, in order that the 
people might learn them. His words are, Lib. 1v. ¢. 38%: ‘“ Having 


[2 This is now universally allowed to be a mistake. It is exposed by 
Hody, Lib. m1. pars m1. c. 2. § 8. p. 362.] 

[3 Dalmatica lingua sacros libros Hieronymum vertisse constat.—Opp. 
Col. 1584. T. 1. p. 664.] 

[4 Fatemur. .. olim sacros libros in linguam vulgarem fuisse translatos. 
—COol. 1539. fol. 28. 2.] 

[5 See Jewel, Controversy with Harding, Vol. 1. Parker Soc. edit. p. 
334, 

i I cannot find this admission in c. 34. of the Enchiridion, 1. c. 1534.] 

[7 Et Nicena Synodus decretis suis cavyit ne quis e numero Christianorum 
sacris Bibliorum libris careret.—cap. 100. ad fin.] 

[8 ras Oelas ypapas «is ray TorOav peraBadov, rods BapBapovs pavOaveww 
ra Ocia Abyia Tapeckevacev.p. 206. ed. Vales. Par. 1686.] 
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translated the divine scriptures into the Gothic language, he pre- 
pared the barbarians to learn the oracles of God.” And Sixtus 
Senensis, Bibliothec. Lib. vii, says that Chrysostom translated 
the scriptures into the Armenian language’. Jerome, too, in his 
Epitaph upon Paula, affirms that the Psalms were chanted by 
the Christians of Palestine at Paula’s? funeral, in the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin and Syriac, tongues; and that not only for three 
days, whilst she was a-burying beneath the church, beside the 
Lord’s cave, but during the whole week. It is manifest, therefore, 
that the Psalms were translated into Syriac. Stapleton, however, 
in his English book against bishop Jewel, of sacred memory, Art. 
It, says that these were extraordinary hymns, and not the Psalms 
of David; which figment rests upon no proof, and offends even 
other papists: for Jerome plainly speaks of the Psalms, when he 
says, “they chanted them out in order.’ Our Jesuit, therefore, 
pronounces the place corrupt; pretending that some of the books 
do not exhibit the word “ Hebreo,” and that the Syriac is here 
used for the Hebrew. 

Thus do they turn themselves in every direction to escape that 
light. This was the ingenious conjecture of Marianus Victorius, 
who hath done noble service in corrupting Jerome. But, in the 
first place, Erasmus, who laboured quite as diligently, and far more 
faithfully than Victorius, as editor of Jerome, and who had seen as 
many copies as he, could discover nothing of the kind in that 
place. Furthermore, if the Syriac language here meant the 
Hebrew, it ought certainly to have been enumerated in the first 
place: for when authors, and especially Jerome, enumerate lan- 
guages, the Hebrew is usually allowed the first place. 

But to proceed. In our own histories we read that the scrip- 
tures were translated into the British language, by order of king 
Athelstan, nine hundred years ago. And John of Trevisa writes, 
that our countryman Bede translated the gospel of John into 
English, Lib. v. c. 24; and that the Psalms were translated by 
order of Alfred, Lib. vi. c. 1. And Bede tells us, Lib. 1 c. 1, 
that, in his time, the scriptures were read in five British languages. 
Tlis words in that passage are as follows: ‘This island at present, 
according to the number of the books wherein the divine law was 


[! See Hug. Introd. to N. T. §. 86.] 

[2 Tota ad funus ejus Paleestinarum urbium turba conyenit. . . . Hebro, 
Greco, Latino, Syroque sermone, Psalmi in ordine personabant.—Epist. 
xxxvi. T. Iv. part. 11. 687, 8.] 
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written, searches and confesses one and the same knowledge of the 
sublimest truth and truest sublimity in the languages of five people, 
that is, of the English, the Britons, the Scots, the Picts, and the 
Latins; which by meditation of the scripture hath become common 
to all*.” It is therefore manifest, that the statement that there are 
no vernacular version mentioned by any ancient author is emi- 
nently and most plainly false. 

But the Jesuit goes on to mention particular churches; and 
first he discourses thus concerning the African church. All the 
Africans did not understand Latin. But the scriptures were in 
Africa read only in Latin. Now, that the Latin was not the vulgar 
tongue of all the Carthaginians, we have the testimony of Augustine, 
in the beginning of his Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans; who 
affirms that some of the Carthaginians understood both Latin and 
Punic, some Punic only, and that almost all the rustics were of this 
latter class. Also, Serm. 35. de Verbis Domini, he says that the 
Punic language is a-kin to the Hebrew*. And Jerome, in the 
Preface to his Second book upon the Epistle to the Galatians‘, 
writes that the language of the Africans is the same as the Pheni- 
cian, with only a little alteration. 

I answer, in the first place: No one says that the Punic lan- 
guage was the same as the Latin. The contrary may be seen even 
from the Peenulus of Plautus®; nor did any one ever entertain a 
doubt upon that subject. However it is quite uncertain whether 
there were any Punic version of the scriptures. How will our 
adversaries prove that there was none, by the testimony of Augus- 
tine or of any other writer? Augustine no where denies it; and 
although no monuments of such a thing be now extant, yet it does 
not follow thence that there was no version. Tor in old times the 
scriptures were translated into our own tongue, and yet scarcely any 
traces of those versions are now apparent. There were certainly 
pious bishops in all those parts of Africa, Numidia, Mauritania, who 
cherished a tender solicitude for the salvation of their people. It 


(3 Heee insula in presenti, juxta numerum librorum, quibus lex divina 
scripta est, quinque gentium linguis unam eandemque summee veritatis et 
verse sublimitatis scientiam scrutatur et confitetur, Anglorum videlicet, Brito- 
num, Scotorum, Pictorum et Latinorum, que meditatione scripturarum omni- 
bus est facta communis.—Opp. T. 1. p. 9. ed. Stevens. Lond. 1841.] 

[4 Serm. exiii. 2. Tom. v. col. 568. Opp. Par. 1679. 1700.] 

[5 Quum et Afri Phcenicum linguam non nulla ex parte mutayerint.— 
T. Iv. 255, 6.] 

[§ Plauti Peenulus. V. 1. &c.] 
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seems incredible that there should have been no one,found amongst 
them to do that for the Carthaginians, which we read that Jerome 
did for the Dalmatians,—translate the scriptures into the language 
of the people. 

Secondly, in the more frequented and civilized places, and con- 
siderable cities, the Africans understood Latin, and could speak it; 
so that we are not to wonder that the scriptures were read in Latin 
at Carthage, as appears from Cyprian; at Milevi, as we find from 
Optatus; at Hippo, as appears from Augustine. For these fathers 
read and expounded the scriptures in Latin in their churches: nor 
would they have used the Latin tongue in their homilies and 
harangues, if the people could not have understood that language. 
Augustine upon Psalm xviii. hath these words: “ Most dearly be- 
loved, that which we have sung with harmonious voice, we ought 
also to know and hold in an unclouded breast!.” In his book de 
Catechiz. Rudibus, cap. 9?, he warns the people not to ridicule their 
pastors, if they shall happen to express themselves ungrammatically 
in their prayers and sermons. Whence it is plain that some of the 
common people were often better skilled in Latin than the ministers 
themselves. In his Retractations, Lib. 1. c. 20, he says that he had 
composed a certain Psalm in Latin letters against the Donatists, 
with the express object that it should reach the knowledge of the 
very lowest of the people, the unskilful and illiterate’. In his 
Serm. 24, de Verbis Apost. he speaks thus: “The Punic proverb is 
well known, which I will tell you in Latin, because all of you do not 
understand Punic‘.” Therefore the common people understood Latin 
better than Punic. Upon Psalm 1].: “ We all know,” says he, “that 
in Latin one cannot say sanguines, or sanguina, but sanguinem.” 
And when he addressed the people, he was much more careful to be 
intelligible, than to express himself with purity. So on Psalm exxviii.®: 


[{! Carissimi, quod consona voce cantavimus, sereno etiam corde nosse et 
tenere [ac videre] debemus.—T. ty. 81, 2.] 

(2 § 13. Tom. vr. col. 272.] 

(8 Tom. 1. col. 31. Volens etiam causam Donatistarum ad ipsius humil- 
limi vulgi et omnino imperitorum atque idiotarum notitiam pervenire.... 
psalmum, qui eis cantaretur, per Latinas literas feci.] 

(4 Proverbium notum est Punicum: quod quidem Latine vobis dicam, 
quia Punice non omnes nostis.—T. v. 804. (Serm. elxvii. 4.)] 

[5 Omnes noyvimus Latine non dici sanguines nec sanguina, sed sanguinem. 
= alvaicel 

[§ Ego dicam ossum: sic enim potius loquamur: melius est ut nos repre- 
hendant grammatici, quam non intelligant populii—T. rv. col. 1545.] 
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“T will say osswum: for so we should rather speak. It is better 
that the grammarians should blame, than that the people should 
not understand us.” And upon John, Tract. 7, “ Lend me your 
kind attention. It is dolus, not dolor. I mention this because 
many brethren, who are not very skilful in the Latin tongue, are in 
the habit of using such phrases as, Dolus illum torquet, when they 
mean what is denoted by Dolor’.” And Augustine, Confess. Lib. 1. 
c. 14, says that he learned the Latin language, “amidst the 
caresses of the nursery, the jokes of those that laughed, and the 
smiles of those that played with him*.” Now Augustine was born 
and bred at Tagasta, in Africa, as appears from the Confessions, 
Lib. tv. c. 7. From these circumstances it is clear that the people 
of Africa, especially in the cities and more populous places, not only 
understood Latin, but could speak it too, although perhaps not 
always with that purity which an exact Latinity would have re- 
quired. 

The Jesuit goes on to enumerate the Spanish, English, French, 
German, and Italian churches; with respect to which it is not 
necessary that I should answer him upon each case severally. I 
am aware that, in these later times, the people were plunged in the 
densest darkness, and that even in the centre of Italy and Rome 
every thing was read ina foreign language. But before this igno- 
rance and antichristian tyranny, in the older and purer times of 
the church, I affirm that the scriptures were never, in any country, 
read publicly to the people in any other language but that which 
the people understood, Our adversary will never be able to prove 
the contrary. The Latin tongue certainly of old prevailed widely 
in the western part of the world, so that the scriptures may have 
been read in Latin in those countries which Bellarmine mentions, 
and yet have been understood by the people. Augustine tells us, 
in his City of God, Lib. xrx. c. 7, “Care was taken that the im- 
perial city should impose not only her yoke, but her language also, 
upon the vanquished nations®.” Plutarch, in: his Platonic Questions), 

[’ Intendat caritas vestra; dolus, non dolor est. Hoe propterea dico quia 
multi fratres imperitiores Latinitatis loquuntur sic ut dicant, Dolus illum tor- 
quet, pro eo quod.est Dolor.—T, 11. P. 1. 349.] 

(8 Inter blandimenta nutricum, et joca arridentium, et letitias alluden- 
tium. ] 

[9 Data opera est ut civitas imperiosa non solum jugum, verum etiam 
linguam suam, domitis gentibus imponeret. ] 

(10 os Soxet por mept Popalwy héyew, dv pev Ady@ viv dpod Te mdvyTes av- 
Opwmot xpavrat.—p. 1010. c. T. 1. Opp. Francofurt. 1620.] 
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affirms that almost all men use the Latin language. And Strabo 
says this expressly of the Gauls and Spaniards. Besides, there 
may have been versions of the scriptures in those churches, which 
are unknown, and unheard of, by us. It is quite certain that the 
reading of the scriptures was everywhere understood in those 
churches. Isidore, in his book De Offic. Eccles. c. 10, writes thus 
of the Spanish and all other churches: “It behoves that when the 
Psalms are sung, all should sing; and when the prayers are said, 
they should be said by all; and that when the lesson is read, silence 
should be kept that it may be heard equally by all!” Where the 
language is a strange one, men can neither sing together, nor pray 
together, nor hear anything together: for not to understand what 
another reads or says, comes to the same thing as not to hear it. 
It is therefore sufficiently evident from Isidore, that in Spain the 
Latin language was known to those who used it in the reading of 
the scriptures. And this is likewise manifest of Gaul. For Sulpi- 
tius Severus, in his Life of Martin, informs us, that, when the 
people had assembled to choose Martin bishop, upon the reader not 
appearing, one of the by-standers seized the book, and read the 
eighth Psalm; at the reading of which a general shout was raised 
by the people, and the opposite party were reduced to silence?. 
From this testimony we collect that the people understood very well 
what was read to them; for otherwise no occasion would have been 
afforded them of raising this acclamation. Whence it follows, either 
that this people were not unacquainted with the Latin tongue, or 
that there was then extant some vernacular version of the scripture. 
Now then we have sufficiently answered this argument; but there 
will be something to be answered again in the other part upon this 
subject. 

The fourth argument is drawn from the reason of the thing 
itself. It is requisite that the public use of scripture should be in 
some language most common to all men, for the sake of preserving 
the unity of the church, But at present there is no language 
more common than the Latin. He proves the major by the con- 
sideration that otherwise the communion between churches would be 
destroyed, and it would be impossible that general councils should 
be celebrated ; for all the fathers have not the gift of tongues. 


[' Oportet ut quando psallitur, ab omnibus psallatur: et cum oratur, ut 
oretur ab omnibus; quando lectio legitur, ut facto silentio eeque audiatur a 
cunctis.—Isid. Opp. Col. Agripp. 1617, p. 393.] 

[? Sulpitii Severi. Opp. Amstel. 1665, p. 452.] 
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I answer: All the parts of this argument are weak. For, in 
the first place, it is false that no language is more common than 
the Latin, even in the West. In truth there is hardly any less 
common. For at the present day none understand Latin, but those 
who have learned it from a master. Formerly, indeed, this was 
the native and common language of many people; but now, in the 
greatest multitude that can be collected, how few will you find that 
are acquainted with Latin! 

Secondly, if, as Bellarmine himself confesses, the very reason 
why the apostles at first wrote almost everything in Greek, was 
because that language was the most common of all, and the 
scriptures were afterwards translated into Latin, because afterwards 
the Latin became more common; it follows that now also the 
scriptures should be rendered into other languages which are now 
more common than either Latin or Greek. Such are now the 
Dalmatian, Italian, French, German, Polish. For these are the 
mother-tongues of great nations; whereas the Latin is the mother- 
tongue of no nation whatever. At this day the Latin is a stranger 
in Latium itself, is the vernacular language of no people, but 
peculiar to learned men and those who have attended the lessons 
of some master in the schools. 

Thirdly, his pretence that the inter-communion of churches 
would be destroyed, and the celebration of general councils ren- 
dered impossible, unless the scriptures were everywhere read in 
some one most common language, is absurd and repugnant to all 
reason and experience. For formerly, when the scriptures were 
read in Hebrew by the Hebrews, in Greek by the Grecians, and 
in Latin by the Latins, there was nevertheless the greatest friend- 
ship amongst Christians and the closest union in the church, nor 
was there any impediment to the holding of general councils. In 
the Nicene council there were Greek and Latin fathers, who all, 
though they did not use one and the same language, yet defended 
the same faith with the most zealous unanimity. If it be a thing 
so conducive to the conservation of the church’s unity, that the 
scriptures should everywhere be read in the same language, why 
were not measures taken to insure it from the beginning? Or why 
ought the Latin language to be deemed fitter for such a purpose than 
any other? These dreams are only meet subjects for laughter ; 
and therefore this argument hath been omitted by the editor of the 
epitome. 

The fifth argument. If there be no cause why the scriptures 
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should be translated vernacularly, then they ought not to be trans- 
lated. But there is no cause why they should be translated ; 
which is thus proved. If they are translated in order that the 
people may understand them, this is no good cause, since the 
people cannot understand them even when they are translated. 
For the people would not understand the prophets and Psalms, 
and other pieces which are read in the churches, even if they 
were read in the vernacular language. For these things even the 
learned do not understand, unless they read and hear expositors. 

I answer, in the first place, by confessing that all things are 
not immediately understood upon the reading even by the learned, 
especially in the prophets and the Psalms. For to enable us to 
understand the scriptures, there is need not only of reading, but 
of study, meditation and prayer. But if, for this reason, the 
people ought not to read the scriptures in their own tongue, then 
even the learned ought not to be permitted to read them. How- 
ever there are many things which can be understood, though not 
all: and assuredly, all things which are necessary to salvation are 
plainly delivered in scripture, so as that they can be easily under- 
stood by any one if he will. And men would know more than 
they do, if they would read and hear the scriptures with that 
attention which they ought to bestow. For the reason why most 
men understand so little, and gain such slender advantage from the 
reading of the scriptures, is to be found in their own negligence, 
because they neither give a religious attention to the perusal of 
them, nor approach it with the proper dispositions. 

Secondly, although the whole sense be not immediately per- 
ceived, yet the words are understood when they are recited in the 
mother-tongue; and this greatly conduces towards gaining a 
knowledge of the sense. The eunuch, Acts vili., was reading the 
prophet Isaiah, which yet he did not thoroughly understand. 
Nevertheless, he was to be praised for reading it, and hath de- 
servedly been praised by many of the fathers. He understood the 
words indeed, but knew not that the prophet spoke of Christ, and 
was ignorant of the true sense. But these men do not allow the 
people to understand even so much as the words. However, as 
that reading of the scripture was useful to the eunuch, so it will be 
useful to the people to be diligent in reading the scriptures, so as 
that, from understanding the words, they may come to understand 
the sense of the whole. For the first step is to know the words, 
the second to perceive the drift of the discourse. But the papists 
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are so far from wishing the people to comprehend the sense of 
scripture, that they prevent them from even reading the words. 
The sixth argument. It is dangerous for the people to read 
the scriptures; since they would not derive benefit from the 
scriptures, but injury. All heresies have sprung from misunder- 
standing of scripture, as Hilary observes at the end of his book 
de synodis'; and Luther calls the scriptures the book of heretics: 
and this is further proved by experience. Hence have sprung the 
heresies of the Anthropomorphites, the Adamites?, and of Dayid 
George*, who understood no language but his mother-tongue, If 
the people were to hear the Song of songs read, the adultery of 
David, the incest of Tamar, the story of Leah and Rachel, the 
falsehoods of Judith, they would either despise the holy patriarchs, 
or argue that similar things were lawful to themselves, or believe 
these to be false. Bellarmine further subjoins, that he heard from 
a credible witness, that once when in England the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus was being read in the vulgar tongue, 
wherein many things are spoken of the wickedness of women, a 
certain woman rose up and exclaimed: “Is this the word of God?— 
nay, rather it is the word of the devil.” And the Rhemists, in 
their note upon 1 Cor, xiv., say that the translation of holy offices 
often breeds manifold perils and contempt in the vulgar sort, 
leading them to suppose that God is the author of sin, when they 
read, “ Lead us not into temptation :” although they seem here to 
have forgotten what they have observed elsewhere, that the Lord’s 
prayer should be allowed in the vernacular language, The censors 
of Cologne, too, in their book against Monhemius, p. 20, tell us, 
‘“‘No heresy was ever found which did not make use of scripture ; 


[' The reference meant is most probably ad Constant. August. 1.9. Sed 
memento tamen neminem hereticorum esse qui se nunc non secundum 
scripturas predicare ea, quibus blasphemat, mentiatur.... omnes scrip- 
turas sine scripturé sensu loquuntur.—Col. 1230. Hilarii Opp. Paris. 1693.] 

[2 There was an ancient sect of Adamites, said by Theodoret (Heer. Fab. 
p- 197) to have been founded by Prodicus, (whose tenets are described by 
Clemens Alex. Strom. 1. p. 304. B. and § 3. pp. 438, 439,) and of which the 
fullest account . given by Epiphanius, (Heeres. 52,) but only upon hearsay, 
(p. 458, c.) But'the persons meant by Bellarmine were probably the Picards, 
exterminated by Zisca in the 15th century, and the Anabaptists of Amster- 
dam in the 16th.—See Bayle’s Dict. Art. Picarp, and Beausobre’s Disserta- 
tion at the end of L’Enfant’s History of the Hussites, Amsterd. 1731.] 

(2 Founder of the Dayidists. He died 1556.—See Mosheim, Cent. 16. 
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yea, to speak still more boldly, which did not take its occasion 
from scripture.” 

I answer, in the first place: All these suggestions are the product 
of human ingenuity, and impeach the divine wisdom. For if the 
reading of these things were so dangerous, why did the Lord will 
that they should be written, and that in the language which the 
whole church understood, and afterwards should be translated into 
the Greek and Latin tongues, which latter our adversary himself 
affirms to be the most common of all? These things ought rather to 
have been buried than consigned to writing, if they were so fraught 
with danger to piety and good morals. 

Secondly, there is nothing which the reading of these histories 
is less fitted to produce than either contempt for the saints, or any 
kind of petulance and impiety. For though in those histories the 
adultery of David is narrated, yet so is also, in the same narratives, 
the penitence of David and his punishment described; the knowledge 
whereof is useful to the church and all the faithful. For, in the 
first place, hence we learn that no one can sin with impunity; but 
that every one, if he sin, must undergo the penalty of sin, either in 
the shape of chastisement, as David, or in that of vengeance, as others. 
We learn farther, that one must not despair though he may have 
sinned ; but that, however heinous the sin into which he may have 
fallen, there is hope that God will be merciful for Christ’s sake, if 
the sinner heartily repent. Lastly, that those holy and excellent 
men were not saved by their own virtues, but by the merits of Christ, 
and consequently that we ought not to think of them more mag- 
nificently than is proper; as indeed there is less danger of our 
attributing too little to them than too much: on which account the 
Holy Spirit did not choose to pass in silence these actions, which 
were not small delinquencies, but most enormous crimes. 

Thirdly, no scandal springs truly and legitimately from scripture. 
In Rom. xy. 4, the apostle declares why the scriptures were pub- 
lished, and what end they regard ; not to lead men into false opinions, 
but “they are written for our learning, that we through patience 
and comfort of the scriptures might have hope.” In Psalm exix. 9, 
David asks, ‘““Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way ?” 
Ile answers, not by avoiding or remaining ignorant of the scriptures, 
but, “by taking heed to them.” Even young men, therefore, whose 
age is especially prone to lust, may nevertheless be usefully engaged 


(! Nulla unquam reperta est heresis, que non scripturis fuerit usa: imo 
ut audentius dicamus, quae non ex scripturis occasionem acceperit. Colon.1582. ] 
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in the study of the scriptures. In Psalm xii. 7, he says that “the 
words of the Lord” are “pure words:” but these men are afraid, 
lest, as the apostle, 1 Cor. xv. 33, reminds us that good manners are 
corrupted by evil communication, so men should be made worse 
and more estranged from piety by the perusal of the scriptures. 
Meanwhile, they who remove the scriptures from the eyes of men, 
as pestilent to all pious behaviour, permit all young men to read 
Propertius, Martial, Ovid, Plautus, Terence, and forbid not the most 
shameful comedies and the foulest shews. What can be conceived 
more impious and antichristian than such conduct ? 

Fourthly, as to his assertion that heresies spring from the scrip- 
ture not being understood, I confess its truth. But, as all heresies 
are wont to spring from not understanding or ill understanding 
scripture, so all heresies are refuted by the scriptures well and 
fittingly understood and expounded. Hence the Anthropomorphites, 
hence the Adamites, hence all the other heretics are convicted of 
error. Now it is much better that the scriptures should be read, 
and that, from the scriptures read and understood, heresies should 
be condemned and overthrown, than that they should not be read 
at all; and that by such means the rise of heresies should be pre- 
vented. For doubtless many more persons perish through ignorance 
of scripture, than through heresy; and it is from ignorance of 
scripture, and not from the reading of it, that heresies themselves 
arise. 

Fifthly, whether Luther ever really said that “scripture is the 
book of the heretics,” is neither very certain nor very important. 
Indeed they are wont to abuse the scriptures, but still may always 
be convicted and refuted by the same. 

Sixthly, the story which he subjoins, as heard from some 
Englishman, about a certain woman, who, when that chapter of 
Ecclesiasticus? was read in England, rose up in a rage and spoke 
with little modesty of that scripture, I leave entirely on the credit 
of the good man from whom Bellarmine heard it. But what if a 
few persons sometimes abuse the scriptures; does it therefore follow 
that the scriptures are to be wholly taken away, and never read 
to the people? In this way of reasoning, even the learned 
should never read the scriptures, since many even very learned 
men abuse the scriptures, as is the case with almost all heretics, 


[2 It is to be observed that, in our present Calendar, Ecclus. xxy., which is 
the evening lesson for November 6, is ordered to be read only to ver. 13. No 
such rule however was made in King Edward’s Prayer-book.] 
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Besides, if the abuse of any thing were sufficient to.set aside its use, 
we should abstain from food and from drink, and even forego the 
use of clothes, because many people abuse these things to gluttony, 
drunkenness and pride. This then is the most noted of all fallacies, 
putting that which is not the cause for the cause, and arguing from 
accidental circumstances. 

In the seventh place, the Jesuit reasons thus: if the scrip- 
tures should be read by the people in the vulgar tongue, then 
new versions should be made in every age, because languages are 
changed every age; which he proves from Horace’s Art of Poetry! 
and from experience. But this would be impossible, because there 
would be a lack of persons fit to make the versions; and, if it 
were possible, it would be absurd that the versions should be so 
often changed. Therefore the scriptures ought not to be read in 
the vernacular tongue. 

I answer, every part of this argument is ridiculous. For, in 
the first place, it is false that languages change every age; since 
the primary tongues, the Hebrew, Greek and Latin, have not 
undergone such frequent alterations. Secondly, there is never in 
Christian churches a lack of some sufficient interpreters, able to 
translate the scriptures and render their genuine meaning in the 
vulgar tongue. Thirdly, no inconvenience will follow if inter- 
pretations or versions of scripture, when they have become obsolete 
and ceased to be easily intelligible, be afterwards changed and 
corrected. I would assuredly have passed over this argument 
entirely, if I had not determined not to conceal or dissemble any 
arguments of our opponents. 

The Jesuit’s eighth argument is taken from the authority of 
the fathers. He brings forward the testimonies of two illustrious 
fathers, to whom we are bound to render the highest deference on 
account of their consummate and manifold erudition, Basil and 
Jerome. Basil then, as Theodoret relates, Hist. Lib. rv. cap. 19, 
when the prefect of the imperial kitchen was prating with into- 
lerable impudence and ignorance concerning the dogmas of theo- 
logy, answered him thus: “It is your business to mind your 
sauces, not to cook the divine oracles?” 


{i Ut silvee foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 
Prima cadunt: ita verborum vetus interit etas 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata, vigentque.—yv. 60.] 
[? mapiy d€ ris AnuooOéryns Kadovmevos rév Bacitxdy mpounbortpevos byor, 
ds TO didacKdr@ ris olkovjevns ertpenrapevos €BapBapioer, 6 dé Oeios Baci- 
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I answer, This prefect of the imperial kitchen was by name 
Demosthenes, and troubled the holy father with exceeding in- 
solence and ignorance; for, being himself a stupid barbarian, he 
would yet, as Theodoret tells us, instruct the doctor of the whole 
world, tov didackadov THs oikovméevns,—tfor so Basil was esteemed. 
The courtier imagined, it seems, that he, a person at once wholly 
unlearned and very foolish, could maintain a disputation upon the 
scriptures with Basil, a man of profound learning, most expert in 
scriptures, and a bishop of the church. This was the reason why 
Basil answered him so sharply, Lov eore tds Tav Cwuar KapuKelas 
ppovTicerv. And, indeed, those who are like this man ought to 
be treated in like manner, and rebuked with much severity: but 
what is this to the purpose? It is one thing to read the scriptures, 
and another thing to suppose ourselves to understand them when 
we do not. Basil did not blame the cook for having read the 
scriptures, but for having the conceit that he had obtained such 
distinguished knowledge as to be able to dispute with him con- 
cerning the scriptures, when he did not understand them. This 
arrogance of his Basil wished to crush, and to shut his impudent 
mouth with that answer, not to prevent him from reading the 
scriptures. All should be expected, when they read the scriptures, 
to read them with judgment, lest they be like this foolish De- 
mosthenes ; who, because he was altogether illiterate and possessed 
with heretical prejudices, seemed to Basil a person unworthy to 
discourse upon religious subjects. For so Basil addresses him: 
‘Thou canst not hear the divine doctrines, for thine ears are 
stuffed against them.” 

I come now to the testimony of Jerome cited by the Jesuit, 
which is contained in the epistle to Paulinus, and runs thus: 
«Physicians undertake the proper business of physicians, and 
workmen handle workmen’s tools.’ Skill in the scriptures is the 
only art which all claim for themselves. ‘Learned and unlearned, 
we all promiscuously write poems.’ ‘This the garrulous crone, this 
the doting old man, this the wordy sophist, this all indiscriminately 
seize on, tear, teach before they learn. Some with importance on 
their brows, and weighing their pompous words, philosophize upon 
the sacred books amongst their female disciples. Others (O 
Aewos perdidoas, "EOcacdpeba, en, Kal Anpoobevny dypapparov: ered) dé mdéov 
éxeivos Svoxepdvas jreihnoe, Sov cot, &pyn 6 péyas Bacihewos, Ths Tdv Copa 
kapukelas pporrifery: Soyparav yap Oeiov éralew ov Svvacat, BeBvopevas exov 
ras dxods.—p. 174, c. p. ed. Vales. Paris. 1673.] 
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shame!) learn from women what they are to teach to men; and, 
as if this were not enough, by a certain facility, or rather au- 
dacity, of talk discourse to others what they do not understand 
themselves!.” These are the words of Jerome: to which I answer, 
that Jerome’s complaint is just; since those persons should not treat 
of scripture, who are ignorant and unskilful in the subject. But 
here it is to be observed, that Jerome does not blame the men and 
women of whom he speaks for reading the scriptures, but because, 
as soon as ever they had the slightest taste of scriptural knowledge, 
they supposed immediately that they understood every thing, that 
they could teach others, and could interpret the scriptures to others, 
when they did not understand them themselves; and because they 
rushed precipitately into the scriptures without that modesty which 
is to be preserved in the perusal of them. He blames, therefore, 
their impudence, unskilfulness, insolence and arrogance, but does 
not prevent them from reading the scriptures; yea, rather, he would 
have all to read the scriptures, provided they read with modesty 
and reverence. 

These are the arguments of the Jesuit; to which, I hope, we 
have returned an answer abundantly sufficient. There are others 
who handle this question, as Harding, Art. 15. Sect. 3, who dis- 
tributes this whole controversy under five heads. He proves that 
a vernacular translation of the scriptures is, first, unnecessary ; 
secondly, not fitting; thirdly, not useful; fourthly, unsafe; fifthly, 
heretical. But it is not worth while to answer his arguments 
also, and obviate the objections which he brings against vernacular 
versions of the bible; as well because they are absolutely the 
same with those alleged by the Jesuit, as also because they have 
been already most copiously and learnedly confuted by that dis- 
tinguished man, Doctor John Jewel, bishop of Sarum, whom they 
may read who desire to see more upon this matter. 


[1 Quod medicorum est promittunt medici, tractant fabrilia fabri. Sola 
scripturarum ars est quam sibi omnes passim vindicant. Seribimus indocti 
doctique poemata passim. Hane garrula anus, hance delirus senex, hane 
sophista verbosus, hane uniyersi preesumunt, lacerant, docent antequam dis- 
cant. Alii adducto supercilio, grandia yerba trutinantes, inter mulierculas de 
sacris literis philosophantur. Alii discunt (proh pudor!) a feminis quod viros 
doceant: et ne parum hoc sit, quadam facilitate yerborum, imo audacia, edis- 
serunt aliis quod ipsi non intelligunt.—T. rv. p. 571.] 
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CHAPTER XY. 
OUR REASONS FOR VERNACULAR VERSIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


I come now to the defence of our own side, in which I have to 
prove that the scriptures are to be set forth before all Christians in 
their vernacular tongues, so as that every individual may be enabled 
to read them. 

Now my first argument shall be to this effect: that which is 
by God prescribed to all, all should do. But God hath commanded 
all to read the scriptures: therefore all ave bound to read the 
scriptures. There can be no controversy about the major, unless 
some one doubt whether we are bound to obey God. The as- 
sumption however may perhaps be questioned. We must inquire, 
therefore, whether God hath prescribed this to all. And this may 
very easily be made to appear; for God hath chosen that his will 
should be written, that his word should be committed to writing, 
that his scriptures should be commended to men, and that in a 
language known not only to the learned, but to the vulgar also. 
What could have been his object in this, if it were not that all 
people should read the scriptures, and recognise the will and word 
of God? In Deut. xxxi. 11, 12, there is an express command of 
God concerning the reading of the scriptures before the whole 
people: “Thou shalt read the words of this law in the presence of 
all Israel, in their hearing, and to all the people collected together.” 
And lest any of the people should peradventure suppose himself 
exempted by some special privilege, and discharged from the 
obligation of this divine command, Moses makes use of a distributive 
enumeration, naming expressly the women, the children, and the 
strangers, and subjoining even their posterity. But why does God 
will his law to be read before the whole people? The reason is 
added, “that they may hear, and may learn, and fear Jehovah and 
observe his precepts.” Now this is of perpetual obligation: therefore 
the reading of the scripture is always necessary. For if the end 
and proximate cause of any law be perpetual, the law itself is to be 
esteemed perpetual. But the reasons on account of which God 
willed the scriptures to be read are perpetual. Therefore he wills 
them to be read to the people perpetually throughout all ages. 

In Deut. xvii. 19, 20, it is particularly enjoined upon the king 
that he should read the scriptures: and the same reasons are added 
as were given before, and also some peculiar to the king; as that, 
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lest his soul should be lifted up with pride, and he should despise 
his brethren, and depart from this precept, “to the right hand or to 
the left.” In Deut. vi. 6, 7, 8, 9, this command is proposed to all 
Israel, and even urged vehemently upon them, that the words of 
the divine law should be graven upon their hearts; that they 
should tell them to their sons; that they should speak of them 
when they sat at home and when they walked by the way, when 
they lay down and when they rose up; that they should have 
them, as it were, bound upon their hands, and kept ever before 
their eyes; finally, that they should be inscribed upon the posts of 
their houses and upon their doors. From all which we understand 
that God would have his law most familiarly known to his people. 

In Jer. xxxvi. 6, 7, the prophet commands Baruch to read the 
book which he had written from Jeremiah’s dictation, before the whole 
people; and the reason is subjoined, “if peradventure they may 
fall down, and make entreaty before Jehovah, and return each man 
from his evil way.” And in the new Testament Christ, John y. 
39, bids men épevyay tas ypadds, “search the scriptures.” In 
which place he addresses not only the persons of learning and 
erudition, that is, the Scribes and Pharisees, but also the unlearned 
people and the illiterate vulgar: for not the learned alone, but 
the unlearned also, seek and desire eternal life; yea, salvation and 
the kingdom of God pertains to the latter equally with the former 
class. Chrysostom observes upon that place, Hom. 40, that Christ 
exhorts the Jews in that passage not merely to a bare and simple 
reading of the scriptures, but sets them upon a very diligent 
investigation, since he bids them not to read, but to search the 
scriptures. John xx. 31, the Evangelist says: ‘ These things are 
written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God; and that believing ye may have life through his name.” 
Now all desire life and salvation; all too desire faith, or, at least, 
ought to desire it. Thus then we reason from this passage: without 
faith there is no life: without the scriptures there is no faith: the 
scriptures therefore should be set forth before all men. Rom. xy. 
14, “ Whatsoever things were written were written for our learn- 
ing,” says Paul. The Lord therefore willed us to be learned, and 
this is saving knowledge. He subjoins, “that we, through patience 
and comfort of the scriptures, might have hope.” Those therefore 
who are without the scriptures are without patience, without 
comfort, without hope; for all these things are produced by the 
scriptures, a 
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Our second argument stands thus: The people should not be 
deprived of those arms by which they are to be protected against 
Satan. Now the scriptures are such arms: therefore the scrip- 
tures should not be taken away from the people; for taken away 
they are, if the people be prevented from reading them. The 
major is self evident. The assumption is proved by the example 
of Christ himself, Matt. iv. For when Christ had to deal with 
Satan, and was engaged in a close encounter with him, he repressed 
and refuted him with no other arms than the scriptures. Thrice 
he answered him with, “It is written,” and with the third reply 
he routed him. If Christ defended himself against Satan with the 
scriptures, how much more needful are the scriptures to us against 
the same enemy! And it was for this end that Christ used the 
weapons of scripture against Satan, that he might afford us an 
example; for he could have repelled Satan with a single word. 
We therefore ought to resist Satan in the same manner. It is 
folly to suppose that Satan can be driven away by bare ceremonies, 
exorcisms, gesticulations, and outward fopperies. We must fight 
with arguments drawn from scripture, and the examples of the 
holy fathers: the scriptures are the only arms which can prevail, 
or ought to be used against him. Those, therefore, who take the 
holy scriptures away from the people, leave them exposed naked 
to Satan, and hurl them into most certain destruction. For with- 
out the protection of scripture the people must necessarily fall 
under all temptations. The apostle Paul, Eph. vi. 16, says that 
the shield, @vpeov, wherewith the fiery darts of Satan are to be 
quenched, is zio71s, Faith. Now faith, as the same apostle testi- 
fies, Rom. x, 17, is “begotten by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God.” And, as we resist Satan by faith, which is produced 
by the scriptures, so also is he to be attacked by scripture. For in 
the same place that payapa mvevpatos, the spiritual sword, 
is said to be the word of God. From the scriptures, therefore, we 
must take both what are called offensive and defensive arms 
against Satan, with which furnished upon all sides, we shall un- 
doubtedly obtain a happy victory. All the other arms there 
described depend upon faith acquired from the scriptures. Thus 
then we conclude this place and our second argument. All who 
have to contend with Satan ought to read the scriptures, that 
they may use those arms which are supplied by the scriptures 
expertly and skilfully against that deadly and most formidable foe. 
Now Satan wages war against all men without exception. All there- 
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fore ought to read the scriptures; and consequently the scriptures 
ought to be set forth for all people in their own vernacular languages. 

My third argument I form thus: The scriptures are to be 
read publicly in such a manner as that the people may be able to 
derive some advantage from them. But they cannot be useful to 
the people in an unknown tongue: therefore they should be 
translated into a language known to the people. The major is 
indubitable; and, for the minor, it is proved by Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. 
through almost the whole of which chapter he handles this ques- 
tion: “If I shall come to you,” says he, v. 6, “speaking with 
tongues, what shall I profit you?” ti vuas wpednow ; as if he 
had said, “‘ certainly nothing.” And, verse 7, he proves by the 
examples of things without life, as pipe and harp, “ which,” says 
he, “unless they give a distinction (csacroAyy) in their tones, how 
shall it be known what is piped or harped?” In like manner it 
behoves our speech to be evonuos, or significant. So he concludes, 
verse 19, that he would rather speak five words in the church da 
voos, With his understanding, so as to instruct others, than “ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue,” é€v yAwoon. Chrysostom, 
in his 35th homily upon the first epistle to the Corinthians, exclaims, 
‘What utility can there be in a speech not understood?” zas yap 
amo pwvys ns ov cunére!; and in the same homily: “He who 
speaks with tongues edifies himself: yet he cannot do even so much 
as this, unless he understand what he says.” So that, according 
to Chrysostom, the reading of what one does not understand, can- 
not profit either others or even the reader himself: yet the popish 
priests used to read every thing in Latin, although very many of 
them were mere illiterate persons. But we shall speak more at 
large upon this subject in the next part. 

The fourth argument. The Lord commands and requires 
that the people should be instructed, full of wisdom and knowledge, 
and perfectly acquainted with the mysteries of salvation. He often 
complains of the ignorance of the people, and commands them to 
be exercised in his word, that they may thence acquire wisdom and 
understanding. Therefore the people ought to read the scriptures, 
since without the reading of the scriptures they cannot acquire 
such knowledge. Now they cannot read them, unless they be 
translated: therefore the scriptures ought to be translated. 
The antecedent is easily proved by many testimonies of scrip- 
ture. Deut. iv. 6, God wills his people Israel to be so well 
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instructed, so endued with wisdom and knowledge of his law, that 
foreign nations, when they hear of it, may wonder amd exclaim, 
** Lo a people wise and understanding, a great nation!” Coloss. iii. 
16, the apostle desires that the word of Christ may évoietv, dwell 
abundantly, or copiously, mXovoiws, in the Colossians. And, in the 
same epistle, 1.9, he wishes that they may be filled ‘‘ with the 
knowledge of his will, in all wisdom and spiritual understanding.” 
And chap. il. 2, he requires in them “a full assurance of under-~ 
standing to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God.” And, 2 
Cor. viii. 7, he says that the Corinthians Teplacevey, are abun- 
dantly filled “with faith, and utterance, and knowledge.” And 
Numb. ii. 29, Moses wishes that all the people were prophets, 
And, 1 Cor. xiv. 5, Paul wishes that all might speak with tongues, 
but rather that they should prophesy. Philip. i. 9, the same 
apostle prays that: the love of the Philippians may abound more 
and more, “in knowledge and in all judgment.” And, 2 Pet. i. 5, 
Peter admonishes those to whom he writes that they should add vir- 
tue to faith, and to virtue and sanctity of life rv yvaow, know- 
ledge. From these passages we perceive that wisdom, prudence, 
knowledge and understanding are required in the people of God; 
and therefore those who retain them in a stupid and gross igno- 
rance of the scripture inflict a grievous injury upon the people. 
Nay, the fathers also confess, that a knowledge of, and 
acquaintance with, the scriptures is necessary for all Christians. 
Jerome in his commentary upon the Colossians, i. 16, says: 
“Hence we see that the laity ought to have not only a suffi- 
cient, but an abundant knowledge of the scriptures, and also to 
instruct each other?.” Chrysostom, in his ninth homily upon the 
Colossians, writing upon the same passage, remarks that the 
apostle requires the people to know the word of God, not simply, 
but in great abundance, ovxX amwA@s, aAAa peta ToAARS THs 
meptoualas 5 and adds: “ Attend, all ye that are secular (xooptxot), 
and have wives and families depending upon you, how he (the 
apostle) specially commands you to read the scripture; and not 
merely to read. it in a perfunctory manner, but with great dili- 
gence,” adAad peta woAARS orovons. Chrysostom observes in 
that same place, that the apostle does not say, let the word of God 
be in you; but, let it dwell in you; and that, wAovoiws, richly®. 


[2 Hine perspicimus non tantum sufficienter, sed etiam abundantur debere 
lacios scripturarum cognitionem habere, et se invicem docere.—T. x1. 1029. 
But this Commentary is not Jerome’s. ] 
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CEcumenius too observes upon the same passage, that the doctrine 
of Christ should dwell in us év 7oAAj dayireia, most abundantly. 
Now, how are we to obtain so full a knowledge of it as this im- 
plies? Cécumenius informs us by subjoining, dua THs TwHv ypapeov 
épevvns, by searching the scriptures. So Thomas Aquinas in his 
third lecture upon this chapter: “Some,” says he, “are satis- 
fied with a very small portion of the word of God; but the apostle 
desires we should have much of it.” 

Our adversaries urge many objections against such knowledge 
being diffused amongst the people. In the first place they allege 
what is found in Luke viii. 10, where Christ says to his disciples: 
“Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of God, 
but to the rest I speak in parables.” Hence they conclude that 
the scriptures should only be communicated to the learned and 
well-instructed, that is, to the ministers, bishops, priests and pro- 
fessors, but refused to the laity and unlearned people. 

But I answer, that Christ spoke in that place not of the com- 
mon people, but of the scribes and Pharisees who proudly resisted 
him, who “seeing saw not, and hearing did not understand ;” 
and therefore that those words have no reference to the cause we 
have in hand. Thus it is that cardinal Hugo (not to mention 
others) interprets this place; and so also the ordinary gloss. Thus 
Hugo: “To you; that is, who hear willingly, and repose faith in 
my words?.” And the ordinary gloss still more plainly in this man- 
ner: “Holy things are to be imparted to you who are faithful, 
not to the incredulous Pharisees.” These words of Christ, therefore, 
are no obstacle to the reading of holy scripture by the laity and 
unlearned persons. 

Against such a knowledge in the people, in the second place, Ho- 
sius (in his book de Sacr. Vernac. Legend. Opp. p. 742. Lugd 1563) 
objects certain testimonies of the fathers; as namely, Augustine, Con- 
tra Epist. Fundament. c. 4, where he says; “It is not the vivacity 
of their understanding, but the simplicity of belief which best secures 
the multitude*:” and in his 102nd Epistle’, where he says: “If Christ 


[} Quibusdam sufficit modicum quid de verbo Dei: sed apostolus vult 
quod habeamus multum, p. 164. 2. T. xv1. Opp. Venet. 1593.] 

[2 Vobis, hoc est, qui libenter auditis, et fidem habetis verbis meis. ] 

[8 Vobis qui fideles estis, non Phariszeis incredulis, sancta sunt danda. ] 

{4 Turbam non intelligendi vivacitas, sed credendi simplicitas tutam facit. 
—Tom. x. p. 183. Opp. Bassan. 1797.] 

(5 Si propter eos solos Christus mortuus est qui certa intelligentia possunt 
ista discernere, pene frustra in ecclesia laboramus.—T. m1. p. 786.] 
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died only for those who can distinguish these matters by a certain 
intelligence, we labour almost in vain in the church,” &c. To the 
same effect also he produces Gregory Nazianzen, Lib. 1. de Theo- 
logia, where he says: “It is not the business of all persons to 
dispute concerning God, and the things of God$,” &c. 

I answer, These testimonies do by no means prohibit the read- 
ing of the scriptures, as will better appear upon a particular exami- 
nation of them. For first, as to Augustine: I allow with him, 
that an accurate knowledge of mysteries is not required of the com- 
mon people, but that it is sufficient for them if they hold the 
foundation of religion sound and whole: for all cannot be quick 
in understanding, and it is enough if they be simple in believing. 
But this simplicity is not that sort of brute ignorance which the 
papists would have in their laity ; since such an ignorance, as the 
papists defend, should rather be styled utter stupidity than simpli- 
city. But the simplicity of Christians should be combined with 
prudence; for while Christ would have us to be simple as doves, he 
would have us also to be wise as serpents, Matth. x. 16. Christ 
died for many, who cannot dispute acutely of the mystery of salva- 
tion, or handle and discuss theological questions in a scholastic man- 
ner: this I allow to be said, and truly said, by Augustine; but 
this does not prove that no knowledge is required in the people. 
I confess that the people do not need to have as much knowledge 
as the learned, who are wholly occupied in books and literature ; 
but the people ought not to be (as the papists would have them) 
wholly ignorant of the scriptures and of all knowledge. Gregory 
the Great hath a somewhat similar maxim: “In the common peo- 
ple it is not knowledge, but a good life that is requisite’.”’” And 
Tertullian, in his Prescriptions against Heretics: “ This faith of 
thine hath saved thee; thy faith, he says, not thy knowledge or 
expertness in scripture®’.” The same answer will serve for the pas- 
sage from Nazianzen. He does not say that the scriptures should 
not be read by the people, but that every body is not competent 
to determine questions concerning God and abstruse mysteries of 
religion: ov mavTos TO wept Oeov dirocoperv’ which we will- 


[6 O¥ mavrés, Bd obrol, Td TEpl Geod Hirogopeiv, ob mayTds, odxX ovUT@ TO 
mpaypa eVovov... mpocOnaw dé, ovdé mavytore, ovde macw, ovde mavra.—Orat, 
XXXII. p. 530, c. T. 1. Col. 1690.] 

(7 Non requiritur in vulgo scientia, sed bona vita. ] 

[8 Fides, inquit, tua te salvam fecit, non exercitatio scripturarum.—c. 14. 
p. 10. P. m1. Tertull. Opp. Lips. 1841.] 
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ingly allow. “For the matter,” says he, “ is not so mean and 
vile, ovy ovtw TO mpayua evwvov, as that every one is able 
to philosophize upon it.” Then he says a little lower down, 
“ Neither all subjects indiscriminately should be discoursed of, nor 
yet everywhere or to all:” oUTe wdvToTe, OUTE Taw, OUTE 
aavta. Those, therefore, who have never read or heard anything, 
or who are unskilful, and yet venture to discuss divine matters,— 
such persons are deservedly obnoxious to blame; and such are the 
persons whom Nazianzen means. The unskilful ought, indeed, to 
leave such discussions to others, But the same father! exhorts all 
men to the reading of scripture, from that passage of Dayid, 
Psalm i. 2: “ And in the law of the Lord he meditates day and 
night ;” and from Deut. vi.: “Yea,” says he in that same place, 
“‘we should think of God oftener than we breathe: uvymovevtéov 
tov Qcod maddov 4} avarvevoréoy' and, if possible, ovdev aAXo 
mpaxtéov, nothing else should be done.” This very learned father 
Nazianzen therefore is no patron of the papists. 

Our fifth argument is to this effect: Christ taught the people 
in their mother-tongue ; so also the apostles and disciples of Christ, 
as well when upon the day of Pentecost they published the gospel 
in a known tongue, as afterwards when, scattered over the whole 
world, they taught all nations in their own native languages. 
Hence we draw our conclusion thus: The holy doctrine of the 
gospel is not contaminated when preached or taught in the verna- 
cular tongue; therefore, not when it is written or read in the 
vernacular tongue. This is the argument of Chemnitz, which the 
Jesuit, in his manuscript lectures, pronounces not worth a farthing. 
The question of farthings will give us no concern. The point is to 
know, why it is invalid? “ Firstly,” says he, “because an 
argument from the preaching of the word to the writing of the 
word is inconsequential; since in preaching every thing may be 
so explained to the people as to make them capable of understand- 
ing it; but in writing each matter is propounded nakedly by itself. 
Secondly, because the apostles preached in various tongues, but all 
wrote in the same language.” 

Let us examine this reply of the Jesuit’s. I allow, indeed, that 
the word preached is much more easily understood than when it is 


[} Kay rév érawotvrav ciui rov Adyov, ds pederav ruépas Kal vuerds Sia 
Kedeverat, kal éomépas Kal mpwot Kai peonuSpias diunyeioOar, Kab evoyety Tov 
Kipiov év mavrl xaip@: et Set cat rd Moitoéas elmeiv, Kotra¢opuevov, Svaviord- 
pevoy, ddoimopodvyta, étiody ado mpdtrovra.—Ut sup. p. 531. B.] 
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merely read; because, when preached, each several point is ex- 
plained, and variously accommodated and referred to the use of the 
people, which cannot be done when it is merely read. Nevertheless 
the same word should be set forth for the people in their mother 
tongue, in order that, when it is preached, they may have it in 
their hands, and so may see whether that which is propounded to 
them be indeed the word of God, as we read of the Berceans, Acts 
Xvil.; otherwise any one, at his pleasure, might deliver what he 
liked to the people, and enjoin it upon them as the word of God. 
And the people will derive from this combined preaching and read- 
ing of the scripture advantages both solid and abundant. Besides, 
although they do not immediately understand all they read, yet 
they do understand much, and will understand more every day, 
if they persevere in reading. What is to-day obscure, will become 
clearer to-morrow; what is now unknown, will afterwards, by use 
and exercise, become better understood. Furthermore, I confess, 
too, that the apostles wrote only in one language; for it would have 
been an infinite task to have written the same things in all the 
languages of all nations: but I say that this one tongue was the 
commonest and most generally diffused of all, so as to render it the 
more easy for the scripture to reach the greatest possible number, 
and be the better and more quickly translated into all other lan- 
guages. Translated, in fact, it was immediately, as we have already 
said, and shall presently shew. 

But here the Jesuit brings a comparison, of how many far- 
things’ worth it may be well to consider. Nurses, says he, do 
not put the food whole into the mouths of infants, but chewed 
before-hand; and in the same way, ministers should not deliver 
the book of scripture entire to the people. I answer: The people 
should not be always like infants, so as always to require chewed 
meat; that is, when they hear the scripture in their native lan- 
guage, understand nothing of it unless it be explained by a mi- 
nister. The minister’s voice is indeed required, that the people 
‘may understand obscure passages, and be excited to the practice 
and exercise of those duties which they have learned from the 
word: yet should they not be so ignorant and childish as not to 
récognise and understand the reading of the scriptures. Such a 
state of childhood in the people the apostle frequently reprehends, 
as in 1 Cor. xiv. 20; Eph.iv. 14; Heb. v. 12; and requires from 
them senses exercised in scripture, aicOnrnpia yeryunvacpéva. It 
is not fit, therefore, that the people should be always infants, but 
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in due time they should become men, and “put away childish 
things,” 1 Cor. xii. 11. 

Our last argument (not to heap up too many) is drawn from 
the use and practice of the ancient church. It is evident from 
history and the books of the holy fathers, that the scriptures were 
translated into all languages, and that the people were always ad- 
monished by their pastors to read them with diligence and assiduity. 
Hence we draw our conclusion thus: Formerly the scriptures were 
extant in vernacular languages, and were also read by the people. 
Therefore the same is lawful at the present day. 

The antecedent hath been proved already above, where we 
shewed that Jerome translated the scriptures into Dalmatian, 
Chrysostom into Armenian, Ulphilas, a bishop of the Goths, 
into Gothic; and others into other languages. But the Jesuit 
replies, that, though the scriptures may lawfully be translated 
into vernacular languages, yet, when so translated, they should 
not be read publicly in the churches; and that, as to those ver- 
nacular versions of Jerome, Chrysostom, and the rest, which 
we mentioned above, they were not communicated to all, but 
were only written for the consolation of some particular persons. 
But the Jesuit cannot thus escape through such a chink as this. 
For, since the reason of these versions was a public one, and had 
regard to all,—namely, that all might thus be enabled to read the 
scriptures, and obtain a knowledge of them,—this fiction of the 
Jesuit’s is easily confuted. Now the truth of this appears from the 
design of all these versions: and specially of the Gothic Socrates, 
Lib. rv. c. 33, tells us that its reason and end was that the barba- 
rians might learn and understand “ the divine oracles.” The scrip- 
tures, therefore, were not translated for the sake of a few, but of 
all, in order that they might be read by all. For what else could 
be the reason of these versions? If they had been unwilling that 
the scriptures should be publicly read, they would never have put 
them into the vulgar tongue. If it had been unlawful for the 
scriptures to be read publicly in the vulgar tongue, as the papists 
would persuade us, can we suppose that Jerome, Chrysostom, and 
other pious fathers, would ever have rendered them into the proper 
and native language of the common people? This is incredible 
and absurd. But I shall prove, by many testimonies of the fathers 
that the scriptures were read by all. Jerome, upon Ps. Ixxxvi. 
writes thus!: “The Lord hath related in the scriptures of the 
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people, the holy scriptures; which scriptures,” says he, “are 
read by all people:” whence it appears that none were prevent- 
ed from reading them. But why were the scriptures read by 
all people? Jerome answers in the same place, to the end 
“that all might understand.” Not therefore, according to the 
Jesuit’s fiction, that one or a few might understand them. Chry- 
sostom, in his first Homily? upon the Gospel of John, writes that 
the Syrians, Egyptians, Indians, Persians, Ethiopians, and innumer- 
able other nations, had translated the divine doctrines “ into their 
own language, and thus the barbarians had learned philosophy.” 

If any one desires a still more illustrious testimony, let him 
read Augustine, De Doct. Christ. Lib. 1. c. 5, where these words 
may be found: “Hence it hath come to pass, that the scripture 
of God (which is the remedy for such grievous disorders of the 
human will), proceeding from one language, commodiously fitted 
for dissemination through the globe, and diffused far and wide 
by the various tongues of its interpreters, hath become known 
to all people for their salvation; which when they read, they 
desire nothing else but to find out the thoughts and will of those 
by whom it was written, and through them the will of God, ac- 
cording to which we believe that such men as they were spoke.” 
Thus far Augustine, in whose words we may observe these five 
points: First, that the scripture was published in that language, 
from which it might most conveniently be transfused into others. 
Secondly, that in fact it was variously translated. Thirdly, that it 
thus became known to all for salvation. Fourthly, that it was read 
by the people; which is evident from the words, “reading which 
they desire nothing else.” Fifthly, that it was not only read, but 
understood; which the last words render sufficiently apparent. 

Theodoret, in the fifth book of Therapeutic Discourses, estab- 
lishes the same fact in these words: “The Hebrew books were 
not only translated into the Greek language, but into the Ro- 
man tongue also, into the Egyptian, Persian, Indian, Armenian, 


[2 Hom. 2. al. J. T. vu. p. 10, B.] 

[3 Ex quo factum est, ut scriptura divina (qua tantis morbis humanarum 
voluntatum subvenitur), ab una lingua profecta, que opportune potuit per 
orbem terrarum disseminari, per varias interpretum linguas longe lateque 
diffusa, innotesceret gentibus ad salutem: quam legentes nihil aliud appe- 
tunt, quam cogitationes voluntatemque illorum a quibus conscripta est inve- 
nire, et per illas voluntatem Dei, secundum quam tales homines loquutos esse 
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Scythian, and even Sarmatian, or (to say it at once in one 
word) into all the languages which nations use up to this day’.” 
Nothing could possibly be written more explicitly. 

From what hath been said, it is evident that the scriptures 
were formerly translated into the vulgar tongue; not only into 
some certain languages, but into all promiscuously. Where- 
fore now, in like manner, they should be translated and read 
vernacularly. Were I now to proceed m detail through all those 
sentences of the fathers in which they exhort the people to the 
study of the scriptures, I should never come to an end. Chry- 
sostom presses this exhortation most earnestly in many places, and 
is so vehement in the matter that we seem actually frigid in com- 
parison of him. In his ninth Homily upon the Epistle to the 
Colossians, he uses these expressions: ‘‘ Hear me, I beseech you, 
all men of secular life. Procure for yourselves bibles, the medicines 
of the soul. If ye will have nothing else, get yourselves even the 
new Testament alone, the Apostolic Epistles, the Acts, the Gospels, 
as your constant and perpetual instructors. Should any distress 
befall you, apply to this as a dispensary of remedies. Hence draw 
your balm, whether it be losses, or death, or domestic bereavement, 
that hath befallen you. Nay, not only apply to it, but take it all 
in and hold it in your mind. The one great cause of all evils is 
ignorance of scripture.” In the same place, he addresses fathers 
of families thus: ‘“ You lay every thing on our shoulders: it were 
fitting that you only should need to be instructed by us, and by 
you your wives, and by you your children, should be taught?.” 

Hence it appears how absurd is the answer of the Jesuit, 
when he endeavours to wrest the testimony of this father out of 
our hands. “Chrysostom,” says he, “is not to be understood in 
the sense which the words seem to bear at first sight; for he 
speaks with exaggerated emphasis. He only wishes by these 
exhortations to take the people off from the games and spectacles 
to which they were at that time wholly given up.” To which I 
might reply, that now also there are games and spectacles and 
many other occasions by which the people are seduced from piety ; 


(1 Kat 9 ‘EB8paioy wv ob pdvov eis thy tdv ‘EXAjvev peteBHOn, adda 
kat eis THY Tév Popatoy kal Aiyumtiov kai Tepody kal “Wwddy kal ‘Appeviov 
kal SxvOdv Kal Savpomatdy, kal ovdAdABSyy ecimeiv, eis méoas Tas yAorras ais 
dravra ta €Ovn Kexpnpeva Siatedci.— Greece. Affect. Curat. (ed. Sylburg. 1692.) 
Serm. y. p. 81. 1. 14.] 
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and that therefore in these times also they should be exhorted to 
read the scriptures. But it is manifest that Chrysostom did not 
merely say these things to deter the people from such trifling and 
seductive amusements, or take them off from their pursuits, but 
because he thought the perusal of the scriptures appertained to the 
duty of the people. In consequence, in his third Honiily upon 
Lazarus, he wishes the people to examine the passage at home 
which he was about to treat of in the church. His words are 
as follows: “On this very account we often forewarn you, many 
days before, of the subject upon which we intend to speak, in 
order that, in the intervening time, you may take up the book 
and weigh the whole matter; and thus, by distinctly understand- 
ing what hath been said and what still remains to be said, your 
minds may be the better prepared to hear what shall afterwards 
be discoursed to you. And now I constantly exhort you, and 
shall never cease to exhort you, not merely to attend here to what 
is said to you, but also, when you are at home, to betake your- 
selves assiduously to the perusal of the holy scriptures®.” Then 
he removes all the excuses which the people used to allege for 
not reading the sacred scriptures,—not only that about the spec- 
tacles, but others much more reasonable, as the following: “I am 
not a monk, but a layman; I have a wife, and children, and a 
family to mind, and am distracted by a multiplicity of avocations ; 
this appertains to others and not to me.” All these he removes, 
and affirms more than once: “It is impossible, it is, I say, impos- 
sible, that any one can obtain salvation, who is not continually 
employed in spiritual studies.” Yea, he removes also the excuse 
grounded upon the obscurity of scripture, and says that it is 
nothing but “a pretext and cloak of carelessness.” He writes 
to the same effect, Hom. 29 in Genes.; Hom, 13 in Joan.; Hom. 
2 in Matt.; Hom. 3 in 2 Thess.; and elsewhere; which testimony 
I, for the present, omit to cite at length. 

Other fathers also agree with Chrysostom and us in this 
matter. Origen, Hom. 12 in Exod.*, blames the people in many 
words for not attending to the scripture in church, and meditating 
upon it at hone also. The same author, in his second Homily 
upon Isaiah, says: ‘“ Would that we all did that which is written, 
‘Search the scriptures®’.” He says all, not merely the learned, or 


(erTerpe7aT. £3. 
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[5 Utinamque omnes faceremus illud quod scriptum est, Scrutamini scrip- 
turas.—Opp. T. 1. p. 639. Basil. 1536.] 
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the bishops, or the spiritualty. Jerome, in his Epistle to Eusto- 
chium, exhorts her to the constant reading of the scriptures. But 
here the Jesuit answers, that Eustochium and her mother Paula 
understood not only Latin, but Greek and Hebrew also; and adds 
farther, that they were modest women, and that, if all women were 
like them, they might without danger be permitted to read the holy 
scriptures. But Jerome invites not only Eustochium, but all pious 
women to the reading of the scriptures; and in the epitaph of 
Paula he affirms, that not only Eustochium but all the sisters sung 
the Psalms of David in course: ‘“ None of the sisters,” says he, 
‘was allowed to remain ignorant of the Psalms, or to fail of learn- 
ing something from the holy scriptures every day!.” Writing to 
the widow Salvina?, he exhorts her to be continually occupied with 
pious reading. So also he exhorts a matron named Celancia3, to 
make it ‘her chief care” to know the law of God. And he writes 
in the same strain to many other females. Thus of old times all, 
both men and women, whose souls were warmed with any zeal for 
piety, were occupied in the reading of the scriptures. 

Theodoret, in the book already cited, namely, the fifth of his 
Therapeutic Discourses, writes thus concerning the present subject: 
«You may see everywhere these doctrines of ours understood not 
only by those who are masters in the church and teachers of the 
people, but by the very cobblers and smiths, weavers and artisans 
of every kind, yea, and by women too of all classes; not alone 
those, if there be such, who are acquainted with literature, but by 
those who work for hire with their needles, by maid-servants and 
nursery girls. Nor is it only the inhabitants of cities who know 
these things, but the rustics have almost an equal acquaintance with 
them; and you will find men who dig the ground, or tend cattle, or 
plant vegetables, who can dispute of the divine Trinity and the cre- 
ation of all things, and who are better acquainted with human 
nature than Plato and the Stagirite were‘.”” Thus Theodoret. But 


[? Nec licebat cuiquam sororum ignorare Psalmos, et non quotidie aliquid 
de scripturis sanctis discere.—Opp. p. 706. T. 1.] 

(2 T. 1. p. 493.] 

[3 T. 1. p. 1089.] 

[* Kal forw ideiv ratra eiddéras ta Sdypara, od pdvous ye Ths éxxAnolas 
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kat Tovs GXous doyetpoBi@rovs: Kal yuvaikas Goavtws, od pdvoy tds Adyar 
pererxnkvias, GAG Kal xepynTiSas Kal adxeorpidas, Kal pévroe kal Oeparaivas: 
kal ov pdvoy aorol, ddd Kal yopurixol thvde THY ywdow éeoxnKaoe Kal Zor 
etpety kal oKamaveas Kal Bondaras xai durovpyods mepi tis Gelas diadeyopue- 
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the papists now make it a matter of reproach to us, that amongst 
us women converse about sacred matters, or any men even except 
the learned. Hosius complains bitterly of this in his book, De Sacro 
vernacule Legendo. “This profanation,” says he, “ rather than 
translation of the scripture has brought us not only men belt- 
makers, porters, bakers, tailors, cobblers; but also female belt- 
makers, sewers and stitchers, she-apostles, prophetesses, doc- 
tresses®:” as if, forsooth, it were not lawful for women, in what- 
ever station of life, to understand the mysteries of religion. And 
Alphonsus de Castro, de Just. Punit. Heret. Lib. mt. c. 6, says 
that the translation of the scriptures into the vulgar tongue is “the 
cause of all heresies®:” of course, because whatever displeases the 
Roman pontiff is undoubtedly heretical. But Eusebius, Demonstr. 
Evang. Lib. 1. c. 6, passes a much sounder judgment upon this 
matter, when he says: “ The divine doctrines may be learned as 
well by women as by men, by the poor as by the rich, by servants 
as by masters’.” Erasmus, a man of the greatest judgment and 
extraordinary genius, affirms in many places, that it is necessary 
that the scriptures should be translated and read by the people; 
and, when he was blamed on that account by the divines of Paris, 
he defended himself against them not only by the precedent of the 
ancient church, but by the necessity of the thing itself. 

And let this suffice upon the first member of the second part of 
this second question. 


vous tpiddos, Kat mept tis Tdv Gwv Snurovpyias, Kal thy avOpwreiay pvow 
eiddéras ‘Apicroredovs TmoAA@ paddAov kal IAdrwvos.—p. 81. ed. Sylburg. 1592. 
I have departed in one word from Sylburgius’ orthography, writing dmoyetpo- 
Budrous for dmoxetpoBidrovs. There are indeed some instances of aBioros, but 
Lobeck I think truly treats them as only a kind of a play upon {idros, in 
connexion with which they occur.—See Lobeck ad Phrynich. p. 713.] 

(5 Profanatio hee scripture verius quam translatio non solum zonarios, 
boyillos, pistores, sartores, sutores, verum etiam zonarias, bovillas, sartrices, 
sutrices facit nobis apostolas, prophetissas, doctrices.—Opp. p. 745. Lugdun. 
1563.] 

[6 The title of the chapter is De quinta causa heresium, quée est Sacre 
Scripture: translatjo in linguam vulgarem. Fol. 208. 2. Salmant. 1547. ] 

(7 Sore rowatra pavOavew kai drrocopeiv pn pdvov avdpas adda kal yv- 
yaikas, tTAovalovs Te Kal mévntas, Kal SovAovs dua Seomdrats.— p. 24. D. ed. 


Viger. Paris. 1628.] 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


STATE OF THE QUESTION CONCERNING PUBLIC PRAYERS AND 
SACRED RITES IN THE VULGAR TONGUE, 


We have now at length come to the second member of the 
second part of this question, which concerns the celebration of 
divine service, that is, the public prayers and offices of the church, 
in the vulgar tongue of all churches. The papists everywhere 
make use of the Latin tongue in all their churches throughout all 
nations: which practice, impious and absurd as it is, is yet con- 
firmed by the authority of the council of Trent, Sess. xxm. cap. 8; 
where it is said “not to seem good to the fathers, that the mass 
should everywhere be celebrated in the vulgar tongue.” Now 
under the name of the mass they understand the whole liturgy and 
all the offices of the church. Nevertheless it is permitted in the 
same decree “to pastors and those who have the cure of souls, fre- 
quently during the celebration of mass, either themselves or through 
others, to expound some parts of what is read in the mass!” And 
in canon 1x. of that session, the council says: “If any affirm that 
the mass should only be celebrated in the vulgar tongue, let him be 
anathema.” Hosius also hath written a book upon this subject, 
to which he gives this title, “De Sacro vernacule Legendo ;” 
wherein he asserts that the Latin was the only language ever used 
in the Western church, and the Greek in the Eastern. We, on 
the contrary, maintain that always in all ancient churches of 
the Christians the lessons and public prayers were held in that 
language which the people understood, and that so it should always 


[! Etsi Missa magnam contineat populi fidelis eruditionem, non tamen 
visum est patribus, ut yulgari passim lingua celebretur. Quamobrem, retento 
ubique cujusque ecclesiz antiquo, et a sancta Romana ecclesia, omnium 
ecclesiarum matre et magistra, probato ritu, ne oves Christi esuriant, neve 
parvuli panem petant, et non sit qui frangat eis, mandat sancta Synodus pas- 
toribus et singulis curam animarum gerentibus, ut frequenter inter missarum 
celebrationem, vel per se vel per alios, ex iis que in missa leguntur, aliquid 
exponant, atque inter cetera sanctissimi hujus sacrificii mysterium aliquod 
declarent, diebus preesertim dominicis et festis.—Sess. xx. ¢. viii.] 

(? Si quis dixerit, ecclesia Romane ritum, quo submissa voce pars canonis 
et verba consecrationis proferuntur, damnandum esse; aut lingua tantum yul- 
gari missam celebrari debere ; aut aquam non miscendam esse vino in ealice 
offerendo, eo quod sit contra Christi institutionem: anathema sit.—Can. rx. 
ut supra. ] enc 
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be. Wherefore the reformed churches have justly banished these 
Latin services. The state, therefore, of the controversy is this; 
whether public prayers are only to be held in the Latin tongue, or 
in the vulgar tongue of every nation? We have already proved 
that the scriptures should be translated into the vulgar tongue: and 
since the reason is the same for celebrating prayers and translating 
scripture vernacularly, the same arguments will serve for confirming 
this cause as for the former. On this account the Jesuit hath 
mixed up this question with the previous one, and treated of them 
both together: yet it seemed to us more prudent to discuss these 
matters separately. 

So much we thought fit to premise upon the state of the 
question. Let us now proceed to the arguments on both sides. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE ARGUMENTS OF THE PAPISTS FOR SERVICE IN A FOREIGN 
TONGUE ARE CONFUTED. 


Ty the first place, as our proposed plan requires, we shall set 
forth the arguments of the papists, upon which they rely to prove 
that public prayers and the other offices of the church should only 
be celebrated in the Latin tongue. 

Their first argument is to this effect: The majesty of religious 
offices requires a language more grand and venerable than the 
vulgar tongues of every nation. Therefore they should be per- 
formed in Latin, not in the vernacular. 

I answer: In the first place, What is that peculiar dignity, 
majesty, or sanctity which the Latin tongue hath more than others? 
Surely, none. Yea, nothing can be slighter, more futile, or more 
foolish, than those common Latin services which are used by the 
Roman church. For my part, I can recognise no greater holiness in 
one language than in another ; nor a greater dignity either; unless, 
perhaps, they hold the Latin in such high esteem for the sake of 
its phrases, its ‘antiquity, or the mysteries which are consigned in 
that language. But gravity, holiness, and majesty are in the things, 
not in the tongue. The Latin, therefore, cannot contribute any 
additional dignity to the scripture. Secondly, I deny that the 
majesty of sacred things can be diminished by any vernacular 
tongues, however barbarous. Nothing can be more dignified, ma- 
jestic, or holy than the gospel. Yet, Acts i, it was expounded 
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and published by the apostles in all languages, even barbarous 
ones: which they certainly never would have done, if they had 
supposed that by so doing its majesty would have run the risk of 
being in the slightest degree impaired. But the Jesuit urges that 
there are many mysteries which must not be imparted to the 
people; and that they are profaned when they are translated into 
the vulgar tongue, and so commonly published to everybody. This 
he proves by the testimonies of certain fathers, as Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Basil, and others. Nay, our countrymen the Rhemists, 
too, urge the same plea in their Annotations upon 1 Cor. xiv., where 
they complain most piteously that the mysteries of the sacraments 
are horribly profaned, which should be carefully concealed from the 
common people. 

I answer: In the first place, neither Christ nor the apostles 
ever commanded that those mysteries should be concealed from the 
people. Yea, on the contrary, Christ instituted such sacraments in 
order to instruct us through our very senses: this was the end of 
the institution itself. And, indeed, the whole significance of these 
mysteries was of old quite familiarly known by the people; and 
therefore the apostle, 1 Cor. x. 15, when about to enter upon a 
discourse concerning the sacraments, addresses the Corinthians thus : 
“T speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say.” Consequently 
they were not ignorant of the sacraments; for he calls them wise 
men, and would have them judge of what he was about to say. 
Nothing, indeed, could bear a more ludicrous and trifling appearance 
than the sacraments, unless their design and reason were known. 
For what advantage could a gentile, or any one unacquainted with 
that sacrament, suppose to have accrued to an infant by merely 
seeing it baptized? What advantage, in his opinion, would a 
Christian receive by taking a morsel of bread and a few drops of 
wine? Surely nothing could seem more foolish to one who was 
not acquainted with the reason and object of these ceremonies. 
These therefore should not be concealed, but explained to God’s 
people; and the hiding of them is an antichristian device to fill the 
people with a stupid admiration of they know not what. 

I answer, secondly, to the testimonies of the fathers: and, first, 
to Dionysius!, whose words are cited from the book of the Ecclesi- 


{! The works of the pseudo-Dionysius were published by Corderius in 
Greek, Paris, 1615. But the last and best edition is that of 1644, printed 
also at Paris with the Defensio Areopagitica of Chaumont. For a full ac- 
count compare Daillé, de Script.-Dion. Areop. Geneva, 1666; and Pearson, 
Vindic. Ignat. par. 1. c. 10.] 
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astical Hierarchy, cap. 1, where he admonishes Timotheus, to whom 
he Writes, concerning the sacred mysteries, dueBenra Kal axpavra 
Tos aTeXeoTots Scat npeiv, and 1 LE pots Movols TOV iepov KOLWWVELY’ 
that is, ‘that they should not be imparted to the uninitiate, because 
holy things are only to be given to holy persons, and pearls are 
not to be cast to swine.” Now, as to this Dionysius, I deny, in the 
first place, that he is the Areopagite mentioned Acts xvii. 34. And 
this I do, not because I feel uneasy at his testimony (for he says no 
more than what Christ himself distinctly enjoins, Matt. vii. 6); but 
because I am led to form this opinion by certain arguments, which 
it is not, at present, needful for me to touch upon. There will be 
another opportunity of speaking about this Dionysius. Secondly, 
I say that his opinion is true and pious, and makes, in no respect, 
against us, as will readily appear to any one who will consider the 
passage. The sense of his words is, that holy things are not to be 
exposed or cast before heathen, gentiles, and profane persons: 
which, indeed, ought to hold as well in the case of the word, as in 
that of the sacraments. But the fathers formerly were much more 
cautious with respect to the sacraments than the word; because 
heathen and impure men used to deride and despise the sacraments 
much more than the preaching of the word. Now that this is the 
meaning of Dionysius, his scholiast Maximus informs us; whose 
words are as follows: ‘It is not fit to reveal the holy things to the 
profane, nor to fling pearls to swine?.” But the laity ought not to 
be compared to swine, nor treated as profane, or spectators of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. If they wish to be pious, holy, and faithful, 
they should be acquainted with the design of the mysteries. And 
I make the same answer to the testimony of Basil, which is con- 
tained in his treatise, de Sp. S., Lib. 1. ¢c. 27%. The people cer- 
tainly are not bound to feel much indebted to those who think of 
them so meanly and dishonourably as to regard them as swine and 


[2 ov det ra ayia Trois BeBnrous excpaive, ovd€ Tovs papyapiras Tots xvipots 
pirre. This scholiast was Maximus the Confessor, who flourished about the 
year 645. ] 

[3 & yap ovdde ‘eromrevew ad Tois duunrois, TovT@Y mas av ry eikds Thy 
didacxadiay OpiapBevew ev ypappaow.—Basil. Opp. T. u. p. 211. 8. Which, 
by the way, is a good instance of OpiapBeve in the sense of openly displaying. 
Cf. Col. ii. 15; 2 Cor. ii. 14. I observe another instance in Cabasilas, as 
given in Jahn’s Lerefriichte byzantinischer Theologie, in Ullman’s Studien 
und Krit. for 1843, part 3, p. 744, n. 62. dvoiy dvrwy, & dpdov Kabiotnor kat 


OprapBever tov epacryy.] 


\ 
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dogs. Chrysostom, Hom. 24, in Matt., and Gregory, Dial. Lib. 1v. 
c. 56, contain nothing pertinent to the present question. 

The second argument of our adversaries is grounded upon the 
authority of scripture, namely, Levit. xvi. 17, where the people are 
commanded to remain without and wait for the priest, whilst he 
enters the sanctuary, and offers up prayers alone for himself and 
the people. This is commanded in that passage; and an example 
of the practice is given Luke i. 10, where we read that the people 
stood without, while Zacharias offered incense in the temple: whence 
it is clear that the people not only did not understand the priest, 
but did not even hear him. Therefore it is considered unnecessary 
that the people should understand the prayers which are offered by 
the priest to God. 

I answer: That the conclusion does not follow from this precept 
and example. For, in the first place, there was an express com- 
mandment of God that the people should remain without, and the 
priest alone should offer incense in the sanctuary. Let them, if 
they can, produce any similar command for their Latin liturgy and 
foreign services, and we will yield to their opinion. But they 
cannot; and, in matters of religion, nothing should be attempted 
without a command. Secondly, this was typical. Therefore the 
same should not now be done; since all the old types have been 
done away. ‘The priest was in the place of Christ, and represented 
him, who thus went up alone into the sanctuary, that is, into heaven, 
where he now intercedes with God for the church, although we do 
not now see or hear him. I deny that this should now be imitated 
by us; for typical observances have now no place. Thirdly, the 
people were not able even to hear the absent priest speaking, much 
less to understand what he said: but when the priest spoke in 
presence of the people, he spoke in such a manner as to be under- 
stood by all. But the priests of the papists, even under the eyes 
and in the audience of the people, perform and celebrate their 
unholy rites and sacrifices, which are no sacrifices, in a foreign 
tongue. 

Their third argument is that of cardinal Hosius, in his book, 
De Sacro vernac. Legendo, and is to this effect: “ Religion and 
piety have been so far from being increased, that they have been 
diminished, since some have begun to use the Vulgar tongue in the 
offices of the church. Therefore they ought rather to be per- 
formed and celebrated in the Latin language.” 

I answer, in the first place, Though we were to concede the 
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truth of what Hosius affirms, it will not follow thence that the public 
service should be performed in Latin, and not in the Vulgar tongue. 
For what if many are made worse? Will it therefore follow that 
vernacular prayers are to be entirely banished? The doctrine of 
the gospel renders many more perverse and obstinate; yet it ought 
not, on that account, to be concealed from the people. When Christ 
preached and taught the people, the Pharisees were made more 
obstinate; and the apostle says that the gospel is to some the 
savour of death unto death: and yet nevertheless the gospel should 
always be preached. That reason, therefore, is not a just cause 
why the offices of the church should not be performed in the Vul- 
gar tongue, because many are thereby rendered worse; unless it 
be proved that the vernacular language is the cause of that ill 
effect: which they cannot prove. Secondly, I say that what is 
supposed in the antecedent is untrue. For although there does 
not appear in the people so much superstition as formerly; yet in 
the reformed churches at the present day the sincerity of true 
religion is more flourishing. The people, indeed, are not so super- 
stitious as they were formerly: they then feared everything with 
a certain stupid superstition, which, it must be allowed, repressed, 
however, many crimes. Yet they are now much more religious in 
our churches. For they are deceived, who suppose that there is 
any piety, or virtue, or religion, in blind ignorance or superstition. 
And although there be amongst us many profane persons, such as 
there will never be lacking in the church of God, there are yet 
many who have a true sense of religion. So much upon the 
argument of Hosius. 

The fourth argument is that adduced by Harding? in his third 
article against Jewel, sect. 8. which stands thus: “A great part of 
Asia Minor used only the Greek language in their service; but 
the whole people did not understand Greek. Therefore it is law- 
ful to use an unknown tongue in the public service.” 

I answer, firstly, he should prove that all Asia Minor used the 
Greek language in their service; which since he fails to do, his syl- 
logism is composed of merely particular propositions, and therefore 
concludes nothing. Secondly, he should prove his minor. He con- 


(1 “The less Asia, being a principal part of the Greek Church, had then 
the service in the Greek tongue. But the people of sundry regions and 
countries of the less Asia then understood not the Greek tongue; ergo, the 
people of sundry regions and countries had then their service in an unknown 
tongue.” Apud Jewel, Art. m1. §. 8. p. 272. ut supra. ] 


\ 
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firms it, indeed, by a twofold testimony. The first is taken from 
Acts xiv. 11, where, when Paul had healed a man who was lame 
from his mother’s womb, the people are said to have lifted up their 
voice Avxaovori, “in the speech of Lycaonia,” and to have said, 
‘The gods have come down to us in the likeness of men.” Hence 
he collects that the whole people of Asia Minor did not understand 
Greek, since the people of Lystra and Derbe, which were two 
cities of Asia Minor, did not speak in Greek but in Lycaonian. I 
answer; the Lycaonian tongue was not a different language from 
the Greek!, but only a different dialect. For Paul did not preach 
the gospel to that people in Lycaonian, but in Greek; while yet 
the people doubtless understood what he said, as is manifest from 
the instance of the lame man who was cured and converted by 
Paul. If Paul had spoken in Lycaonian, and not in Greek, why 
does Luke write particularly that they uttered this exclamation “in 
the speech of Lycaonia?” This reasoning, therefore, is the same as 
if he were to say: they spoke Doric, and therefore did not speak 
Greek. Furthermore, that they both understood and spoke Greek, 
is evident from the fact that Amphilochius, a bishop of Lycaonia?, 
wrote in Greek, some fragments of whom are extant to this day. 
The second testimony by which he confirms his minor, is 
taken from the second chapter of the Acts, where Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, &c., are enumerated as sundry 
regions, and must therefore have used sundry languages. I an- 
swer: Some of those tongues which the apostles used, were not 
altogether different and distinct, but only various dialects. So the 
speech which the Galileans used was different from that of the 
Jews; yet not so as to be another language, but only another dia- 
lect. For the maid-servant doubtless understood Peter, who was 
of Galilee, when she said, ‘“‘Thy speech bewrayeth thee.” So a 
Cappadocian could understand a Phrygian speaking, a Pamphylian 


[1 We are left to mere conjecture upon this subject. Grotius supposed 
the Lycaonian to be the same as the Cappadocian. Jablonsky determines 
that it was a Greek dialect, but next akin to the Assyrian and thence derived. 
Guhling published a separate dissertation, De Lingua Lycaonica a Pelasgis 
Grecis orta Wittenberg, 1726, in which he contends that the Lycaonian was 
derived from the Greek. See Kuinoel upon Acts xiv. 11.] 

(? i.e. Bishop of Iconium, the capital of Lycaonia. He flourished a.p. 
370. The principal fragments that go under his name were published by 
Combefis, Paris, 1644. But there is an epistle preserved by Cotelerius, in 
his Monumenta, T. 1. p. 99, which is supposed to be the only genuine piece 
of his now extant. ] mg 
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a Cretan, an Athenian a Spartan. Now thai the people of Asia 
Minor understood the Greek language is certain: for Paul wrote 
to the Ephesians, to the Galatians, and to the Colossians in Greek. 
But Ephesus, Galatia, and Colossze, were cities of Asia Minor. There- 
fore either all Asia, or a great part of this Asia, understood Greek: 
otherwise Paul would never have written to them in Greek. 
Besides, the same is evident from Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 
Gregory, bishop of Nyssa, Basil, bishop of Czsarea in Cappadocia; 
who all, though bishops of Asia Minor, wrote all their works in 
Greek. Jerome too, in his second proem to the Epistle to the 
Galatians, affirms that the whole East spoke Greek?. The papists 
therefore can never prove that Asia Minor did not use the Greek 
language. Or, if amongst those people some were ignorant of 
Greek, how will they prove that they had their service in the 
Greek language? Hence their argument is inconsequential in 
every possible way of considering it. 

The fifth argument, which some at least advance, is of this 
kind: Three languages were hallowed upon the cross: therefore 
we ought to use only these languages in the public offices of the 
church. And Bellarmine says that we should be content with 
those three languages which Christ honoured upon the cross. 

I answer: In the first place, that title was not written in three 
languages in order that those languages should thereby be conse- 
crated to such a use; but that the report of Christ’s death should 
so be diffused as widely as possible. Secondly, this is an allegori- 
cal argument, and therefore of itself concludes nothing. Thirdly, 
Cajetan, Jentac. Lib. 1. Quest. 4, says that these three languages 
“‘were the representatives of all languages‘,” because the number 
three denotes perfection. If this be so, then all the languages of 
all nations can celebrate the death of Christ, and all the services 
of Christianity. 

The other arguments of the adversary in this question have 
no weight in them whatsoever, and I will not be guilty of seeming 
to waste time in unnecessary disputes. 


[3 Excepto sermone Greco, quo omnis oriens loquitur. T. 1v. p. 1. 255.] 

[4 Et tribus preecipuis linguis omnium linguarum vices gerentibus, ex 
ipsius etiam trinarii omnia complectentis perfectione, scribere d isposuit. 
Jentacula Novi Testamenti. 27. 2. Paris. 1536.] 


Li 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


OUR ARGUMENTS, WHEREBY WE PROVE THAT THE OFFICES OF THE 
CHURCH SHOULD BE PERFORMED IN THE VERNACULAR LAN- 
GUAGE OF EVERY PEOPLE, 


Ler us now proceed to the establishment of our own opinion, 
whither all those arguments which we used in the former part may 
be referred. For if the scriptures should be read in the vulgar 
tongue, then certainly the rest of the service should be performed 
in the vulgar tongue also, However, we will now use some 
peculiar and separate arguments in this question. 

Our First argument shall be taken from Paul’s first epistle to 
the Corinthians, chap. xiv.: in which chapter Paul directs, that 
everything should be done for the edification of the people in the 
church, that no one should speak in a strange tongue without an 
interpreter ; and adds, that he would rather speak five words with 
his understanding, so as to instruct others also, than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue. And the whole chapter is spent 
upon this subject. Whence it evidently appears that the popish 
opinion is repugnant to apostolical teaching. We reason thus from 
that chapter against the papists: If prayers in the Latin are 
everywhere to be set forth for the people, then the people will 
not understand what is said. But the apostle expressly forbids 
this in this chapter. Therefore public prayers should not be 
everywhere celebrated in the Latin tongue. However, let us 
weigh the answer of our opponents to this reasoning; who, in 
truth, are wonderfully perplexed at this passage, and have 
devised many contrivances to evade it. 

Some papists reply, that Paul does not speak in that chapter 
of prayers, offices, or stated services, but of exhortations and public 
sermons, which they confess should be delivered in the vulgar 
tongue. But I deny that the meaning of the apostle was merely 
to forbid a strange language in exhortations or sermons. For who 
would have been mad enough to deliver an harangue to the people 
in an unknown tongue ? Who could so much as have hoped that 
the people would be sufficiently attentive to hear with patience and 
civility a man uttering, by the space of an hour or more, words 
which they did not understand? We read that some persons for- 
merly in the church preached in a foreign tongue, but we read also 
that there were at the same time interpreters at hand. But this is 
quite another matter. I allow, indeed, that the apostle does men- 
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tion sermons; for it is with such a reference that he says, verse 
29, “ Let the prophets speak (AaXeitwoav) by two or three, and 
the rest judge:” but that this is his whole subject, upon which he 
is entirely engaged throughout that chapter, I deny. For how are 
we to understand what is said ver. 14, “If I pray in an unknown 
tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful ?” 
Besides he speaks of services to which the people answer Amen. 
Now the people use not to do this to sermons. He mentions also 
giving of thanks and praising God. Nay, the fathers themselves, 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, Ambrose, CEcumenius, and all who have 
well explained this chapter, confess that Paul speaks not only of 
exhortations and sermons, but also of public prayers. Yea, Hard- 
ing, Art. ili. Sect. 18}, allows that it was needful in the primitive 
church that prayers should be held in the vulgar and intelligible 
tongue, but contends that it is now no longer requisite. But now 
the papists, become more learned, choose another mode of answer- 
ing. They confess, indeed, that the apostle speaks of public prayers; 
but*they deny it to be requisite that the whole people should un- 
derstand the prayers which the minister repeats; for they say it 
is sufficient if one only, whom they commonly call the clerk, un- 
derstand them, who is to answer Amen in behalf of the whole 
congregation. They prove this from those words of the apostle, 
at verse 16, “If thou shalt bless with the spirit, how (says the old 
edition) shall he who supplies the place of the unlearned answer 
Amen?’ Thus Stapleton, in his English book against Jewel, Art. ii. 
Thus a certain papist, who hath made an epitome of Bellarmine’s 
Lectures. So Thomas Aquinas. So Catharinus. So Sixtus Se- 
nensis, Bibliothec. Lib. vi. Annot. 263. 

I answer: In the first place, the Latin vulgate version is false 
and foolish, and does not agree with the Greek text. For tozos 
never means the person of those represented; and avamAnpovy is 
to fill, not to supply. So that the meaning is not, “he who sup- 
plies the place of the people,” as the old Latin edition renders it ; 
but, “he who occupies the room, and sits amongst the laity,”— 
that is, he who is himself a layman and one of the common people. 
For formerly the minister did not sit promiscuously with the 


[! 18 is a misprint for 28. Harding’s words are: “But St Paul, say they, 
requireth that the people give assent and conform themselves unto the 
priest, by answering amen to his prayer made in the congregation. Verily, 
in the primitive church this was necessary, when the faith was a-learning.” 
Ap. Jewel, p. 317, ut supra. ] 

17—2 
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people, but in a place separate from the people and the rest of 
the multitude. This is what is referred to by the phrase, avaTAn- 
pouv Tov Tomov Tov iuwrov. And thus it is that Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, and C&cumenius interpret this place. Ocumenius 
says that he fills the place of the unlearned, who eis iduwtnv Tedet, 
is ranked as an unlearned person; and immediately subjoins, 
“he calls him unlearned who is ranged in the rank of laymen'.” 
Secondly, I say that there was no such person in the ancient 
church as they call a clerk, but that the whole congregation together 
answered Amen. So Jerome, in his second prologue to his com- 
mentary on the Galatians: “The whole church,” says he, “ re- 
plies with a thundering Amen®.” A single clerk, unless he be a 
Stentor, cannot answer thus. So Chrysostom, as is manifest from 
his liturgy,—if indeed it be his, and not rather the work of some 
body else published under his name*. So Cyprian, in his discourse 
upon the Lord’s prayer: ‘‘ When the minister,” says he, “hath 
said, ‘ Lift up your heart,’ the whole people answer, ‘ We lift them 
up unto the Lord‘.’” But most plainly of all Justin Martyr, ihis 
Second Apology for the Christians: ads 0 Aaos éewevpyuer Aunv>* 
“the whole people reply in token of assent, Amen.” These 
words, therefore, are not to be understood of such an imaginary 
clerk, answering in the name of the whole people, as the papists 
would have it, 

But the Jesuit Bellarmine, and lately our countrymen, the 
Rhemists, following his example, do not venture to trust to this 
answer, and therefore have invented another. They say that the 
apostle does not speak at all of divine service, or the public read- 
ing of the scripture, but of certain spiritual songs, which were 
wholly extraordinary, and in which the Christians of those times 
used to praise God, and give him thanks, and edify and comfort 
one another. ‘These, they say, are mentioned, Ephes. vy. 19 and 
Coloss. i. 16, where the apostle bids the Christians to whom he 


[1 Sudrnv A€yer rov €v TH AaixG@ raypare reraypévov.—T. 1. p. 560. Com- 
mentt. in N. T. Paris. 1631. ] 

(? Tota ecclesia instar tonitrui reboat Amen, wt supra.] 

[3 See the excellent remarks of “the ever-memorable” Hales, at the end 
of the article Chrysostom, in Caye’s Historia Literaria. ] 

(4 Ideo et sacerdos ante orationem preefatione premissa parat fratrum 
mentes dicendo, Sursum corda; ut dum respondet plebs, Habemus ad Domi- 
num, &c. p. 152, ed. Fell. Amstel. 1691. ] 

[> p. 98. E. Opp. Colon. 1686, or Paris, 1636. ] 
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writes, to speak to each other “in psalms and hymns, and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in their hearts to the Lord;” 
and that such songs are spoken of in this chapter, ver. 26, where 
the apostle says, “when ye come together,” éxaoros yudv Wadpdv 
exer, “each of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, 
hath a revelation: let all things be done unto edification.” Finally, 
that Tertullian mentions these in his Apology, c. 39%, and also 
other fathers: and that this cannot be understood of the public 
offices and prayers, because the public prayers at Corinth were 
then celebrated in the Greek language, which was understood by 
all, and no strange tongue; which Paul must have remembered 
very well. 

[ answer: The apostle, I confess, speaks of those songs, and I 
am not unaware of the existence of such hymns formerly amongst 
Christians: but the apostle does not speak of them alone. For 
he expressly mentions prayers, ver. 14, eav Tpocevywuat TH 
yhooon, “If I pray in an unknown tongue.” And although the 
Corinthian church then used the Greek language in the service of 
God, it does not therefore follow that these words of the apostle 
are not to be understood of the public offices and service. Cer- 
tainly the whole discourse of the apostle is general. He speaks 
generally and in common of all the offices of the church, and 
condemns, on general grounds, the use of an unknown tongue in 
the church, whether in sermons, or in prayers, or in songs. And 
the first ground is this: an unknown tongue is useless; therefore 
it ought not to be used in the church. The antecedent is proved, 
verse 2, where he says, ‘‘ He that speaketh in an unknown tongue 
speaketh not to men, but to God; for no man understandeth him : 
howbeit in the Spirit he speaketh mysteries.” ‘O Nadav yhuicon, 
“he that speaketh in a tongue,” that is, an unknown tongue, says 
Thomas Aquinas’; “for no man heareth,” that is, no one under- 
stands him. But in the church one should speak so as that not God 
alone, but men also may understand him. ‘This he proves also in 
the sixth verse, where he says, “If I should come to you speaking 
with tongues” (though innumerable), “what shall I profit you?”—as 
much as to say, you will derive no advantage whatever from my 
discourse. And, verse 9, he says, éav ji) evojpov doyov dare, 
“unless ye utter with the tongue words easy to be understood, how 


[¢ Post aquam manualem et lumina, ut quisque de scripturis sanctis vel 
de proprio ingenio potest, provocatur in medium Deo canere.—Apolog. c. 39. 
p- 112. Opp. Tertull. Part 1. ed. Leopold. Lipsiz. 1839. ] 

[7 Comment. in loc.] 
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shall it be understood what is spoken?” €écecOe yap eis aepa 
Aadovvres, “for ye shall be as if speaking into the air.” From 
these passages it is manifest that the apostle’s meaning is this, that 
whatever is spoken in the church in an unknown tongue is spoken 
fruitlessly and in vain. 

But the Jesuit and the Rhemists, setting themselves in open 
opposition to the apostle, affirm that prayers, even when they 
are not understood, are very edifying, although perhaps they 
may be more edifying when’ they are understood. But the 
apostle’s words are clear, and must always be pressed upon 
them, “ What shall I profit you?’”—as if he had said, I cannot be 
any way of use to you. So CEcumenius interprets those words, 
ovk Ecopat umiv erwedns. And “ye shall be speaking into the 
air,” that is, fruitlessly and in vain: for so C&cumenius, parnv 
kal avwderas. So also Chrysostom, in his 35th Homily upon 
this chapter: “Ye depart,” says he, “ ovdév xepdavavtes, deriving 
no advantage from a sound which ye do not understand!.” But let 
us hear how the Jesuit proves that a prayer, though not under- 
stood, is useful to the people. Attend to his beautiful reason. The 
minister, says he, or priest, does not pray to the people, but to God 
for the people. Therefore, it is not necessary that the people 
should understand what he says, but it is sufficient that God him- 
self understands him. Now he understands all languages. This 
he illustrates by a comparison. As, says he, if one were to inter- 
cede with a king for a rustic, it is not necessary that the rustic 
should understand what his patron says to the king in his behalf, 
nor does he much care, provided only he obtain what he seeks; so 
it is not requisite that the people should understand those prayers 
which the minister presents to God in their name. Besides, the 
church prays even for the infidels and the absent. I answer, this 
reasoning of the Jesuit is inconsequential; and it is a bad argument 
to say, prayer is not made to the people, but to God for the people; 
therefore it is not necessary that the people should understand what 
the minister prays. or the minister is, as it were, the people’s 
mouth. He prays, indeed, to God, but yet for the people; and 
although the people remain silent in their lips, while the minister 
prays, yet meanwhile they follow him, as he prays, in their hearts, 
and respond at the close, Amen; by which expression they shew 


[1 °O 8 Ayer rodrd eorw.... yhorrav dv dxovodvres odSév xepSdvavres drre- 
Aevoeabe. mds yap dnd hovijs, js ov quiere ;—Chrys. Opp. T. x. p. 233. The 
Homilies on 1 Cor. are to be found in T. ty. of Saville’s ed., and T. x. of the 
Paris edition of Fronto Ducseus; 1613.] 
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that the prayer is their own, and signify that they ask from God 
whatever the minister himself hath asked. Otherwise, if the peo- 
ple did not pray along with the minister, it would not be necessary 
for the people to be present, or assemble in the same place with the 
minister, but the minister alone might pray for the people to God 
in their absence. But prayers are public, that is, prayers of the 
whole church. We see, therefore, that it is a foolish comparison 
which the Jesuit uses. For if the rustic, of whom he speaks, 
were to hear his advocate pleading his cause before the king in an 
unknown tongue, and speaking words which he did not understand, 
he might suspect that he was rather speaking against him than for 
him. So the people, when they hear the minister pray in an un- 
known tongue, may doubt whether he prays for them, or for others, 
or against them. What if even the priest himself do not under- 
stand what he is saying? the possibility of which experience hath 
taught in the case of many priests of the Roman church. 

But the apostle, at verse 14, blames altogether all use of an 
unknown tongue in public prayers: “If I should pray,” says he, 
“in a tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is un- 
fruitful.” And it is plain that he there speaks of public prayers; 
first, because, verse 19, he says, év rH €xkAnoig, in the church ; 
secondly, because he speaks of such prayers as the people said 
Amen to, as a token of their assent, as is plain from verse 16; 
which is only done when the people are assembled together in 
one place. Therefore, unless the prayer be understood, the un- 
derstanding will be aKkapTos; unfruitful; that is, no advantage 
will accrue to the church from the conceptions of your under- 
standing. The Jesuit and the papists give a wrong and foolish 
interpretation of that whole fourteenth verse, to this effect: “If 
I pray in a tongue, my mind or my understanding is not in- 
structed, because indeed it does not understand what I say: but 
meanwhile my spirit, that is, my affections,’—-so they expound 
it,—“‘are edified.” For example, says Bellarmine, if one were to 
recite the seven psalms, and not to understand what he was 
reciting, his understanding is not improved, yet his affections mean- 
while are improved. The sum, therefore, of this interpretation is 
this: if I pray in an unknown tongue, although I do not under- 
stand the words, yet my affections are thereby made better. 

I answer, in the first place, this is an utterly ridiculous inter- 
pretation. For he who recites any prayers or psalms in a language 
which he does not understand, is no more improved than if he had 
not recited them at all. His good affection, or desire of praying, is 
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not assisted by reading he knows not what. But if the affections of 
him who prays in an unknown tongue be good, and his reason no 
way benefited, because he does not understand his prayer; why 
does he not use a language with which he is acquainted, that he 
may derive a double advantage, both to his affections and to his un- 
derstanding? Secondly, the papists themselves confess that prayers 
expressed in a language known and understood are more useful and 
advantageous. Why then do they not pray in a known tongue ? 
For prayers should be made in that manner in which they are 
likely to be most useful to us. Now that prayers, when under- 
stood, are more useful than prayers not understood, the J esuit con- 
cedes; and so does Harding, as may be seen, Art. 1. Sect. 29.1! 
And De Lyra also, upon 1 Cor. xiv., says that the people, if they 
understand the prayer of the priest, are “better brought to God, 
and answer Amen with more devotion.” If this be, as indeed it is, 
most true, we see that there are very just reasons why the people 
should understand their prayers: and yet Stapleton was not ashamed 
in his English book against the very learned Jewel to say, Art. mt. 
p. 75, that devotion is not assisted, but impeded, when the language 
is known and understood. Thirdly, since it is certain that prayer 
is a mode of speech, is it not ridiculous to pray in an unknown 
tongue? Who is there so destitute of common sense, as to choose, 
especially in the presence of others, to speak in such a language as 
either he himself is ignorant of, or the audience do not understand? 
Whence Cicumenius upon this chapter distinctly affirms prayer to be 
a kind of speech: mpocevyy, says he, éotw eidos te Tod Aoryou" 
and he interprets verse 14 thus: If I speak anything necessary 
and good, and expound it not to my audience, my spirit prays,— 
that is, I myself derive some advantage; but my understanding is 
unfruitful, that is, the conceptions of my understandimg bring no 
advantage to others. Hence it is manifest that the sense of these 
words is very different from what they suppose. So Chrysostom 
expounds this passage; and Basil most expressly and plainly of all, 
in his Epitome of Definitions, Def. 278, ‘‘ My understanding is un- 
fruitful, because no one is benefited:’ and he adds, that this is 
spoken of them who “ pray in an unknown tongue.” I will subjoin 
the words, because they are very remarkable : ToUTO mept Tov év 
yheoon aryvoounern Tots akovouct Tas Tpooevxas dvaTeumovT wv. 
orav rydp ayveora a] ToIs mapovat Ta pnuata THS TPOTEVYX IS, 

[1 “I grant they cannot say ‘Amen’ to the blessing or thanksgiving of 


the priest so well as if they understood the Latin tongue perfectly.” Apud 
Jewel, ut supra, p. 318.] 
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aKap7 os EOTLY O VOUS TOU mT pocevyouevou fanoevos wpedoupevov2. 
In which words Basil distinctly affirms, that no benefit whatever can 
redound to the people from prayers which they do not understand. 
So Augustine, De Genesi ad Liter. Lib. xu. c. 8. “No one,” 
says he, “is edified by hearing what he does not understand3.” 
Therefore from words not understood no fruit follows; and hence 
it is manifest, that all their prayers are unfruitful and odious 
to God. 

But here the Jesuit urges us with many allegations to prove 
that prayers, although not understood, are nevertheless useful to us. 
These we must examine severally. First, he says, that the figures 
and ceremonies of the old law were useful to the Jewish people, 
although they did not understand them. I answer: In the first 
place, let the Jesuit produce any such express command of God for 
haying prayers in a tongue not understood as the Jews had for 
those ceremonies. Secondly, although the Jews did not understand 
the figures and ceremonies of the law so clearly as we now under- 
stand them, yet they were not wholly ignorant of them; and there 
were Levites from whom they could easily learn the whole design 
of their ceremonies, so as to understand it. 

The Jesuit’s second objection is taken from Augustine, de 
Baptism. contra Donat. Lib. vi. ¢. 254, where he says that those 
prayers, which have something heretical mingled with them, may 
yet be profitable to one who recites them in simplicity, not know- 
ing what he says, and supposing that he prays rightly: whence 
the Jesuit infers that still more may good and holy prayers be 
beneficial to the people, although the people do not understand 
them. I answer: In the first place, we are not obliged to say 
anything now of those prayers which the church of Rome is wont 
to use; for many heretical matters might be pointed out in them. 
Secondly, Augustine does not speak of such prayers as are made 
in an unknown tongue, but of those in which something heretical 
is found mixed, which however is not perceived by those who use 
the prayers. This, he says, will be no way prejudicial to them, 
provided their lintentions be pure; because, as he expresses it, 
“the affection of the suppliant overcomes the fault of the prayer*.” 
But what is this to the present question ? 


[2 p. 641. B. T. m. Opp. Paris. 1618.] 

[3 Nemo eedificatur audiendo quod non intelligit. T. m1. p. 302.] 
[4 Augustin. Opp. T. 1x. p. 176.] 

[5 Quia plerumque precis vitium superat affectus precantis. ] 
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The third objection of the Jesuit is taken from Origen’s 
twentieth Homily upon Joshua: “We often, indeed, do not un- 
derstand what we utter, yet the Virtues understand it” So, 
says the Jesuit, though the people do not understand the prayers 
which the priest utters, yet the Virtues understand them. I an- 
swer: Origen, in that place, does not speak of prayers, but of the 
reading of the scriptures; where he meets an objection which the 
laity are accustomed to make: the scriptures are difficult, and 
transcend our comprehension; therefore we need not read them. 
Now, although (says Origen) we often do not understand what 
we read, yet the Virtues understand it. 

The Jesuit’s fourth objection is to this effect: If the people 
should use no prayers which they do not understand, then they 
should never recite the Psalms and the Prophets. I answer: The 
case of scripture is different from that of prayer. We must peruse 
the whole scripture, although we are not masters of its meaning, in 
order that we may, in the first place, understand the words, and 
then from the words be able to proceed to the sense. But we 
should only pray what we know; because prayer is a colloquy with 
God, and springs from our understanding. For we ought to know 
what we say, and not merely, as the Jesuit pretends, know that 
what we do appertains to the honour of God. Secondly, the 
reason why we understand so little when we read, is to be found 
in our own fault, and not in any obscurity of scripture. 

The Jesuit’s fifth and last objection is taken from St Antony, 
as reported by Cassian, who says that prayer is then perfect when 
the mind is so affected, while we pray, as not itself to understand 
its own words. I answer: I wonder how this, be it what it may, 
can be made to serve the cause in hand. For Antony does not 
say that we should pray in an unknown tongue; but that, when 
we pray, we should not fix our attention on the words, but have 
the mind absorbed, as it were, in divine meditation, and occupied 
in thoughts about the things rather than the words. If the feelings 


{1 The Greek is preserved in the Philocalia, ¢. 12, p. 40, ed. Spencer. 
Eiol yap rwes Suvdpers ev nyiv, dy ai pev kpeirroves dua trovTway ray oiovel em@dav 
Tpépovrat, ovyyeveis odoat adrais, Kal, NuaY pr) voovvTar, exeivas Tas Suvdpers, 
voovoas Ta heydpeva, Svvatrwrépas ev juiv yiverOa, The whole chapter is a very 
curious discourse, in which Origen suggests that the mere words of scripture 
may have a beneficial effect, after the manner of a spell, upon the man who 
reads them, through certain spiritual powers which he supposes to be in 
intimate contact with our souls- The same passage is to be found in 
Huetius’ Origen, T. 1. p. 27. C.] » 
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be sincere, we need not doubt but that the Holy Spirit will suggest 
and dictate words to us, and guide us in our prayers, 

Thus then what this argument of the apostle’s proves remains 
unshaken, that all prayers made in an unknown tongue are un- 
fruitful. 

The second general argument of the apostle is taken from those 
words which are contained in ver. 11: “If I know not the meaning 
of the voice, I shall be to him that speaketh a barbarian, and he 
that speaketh shall be a barbarian to me.” Therefore, if the 
minister shall pray in an unknown tongue, he and the congregation 
shall be barbarians to each other. Now this should not be in the 
church, that the minister should be a barbarian to the people, or 
the people to the minister. Therefore, the minister ought not to 
pray in an unknown tongue. The Jesuit does not touch this argu- 
ment. The Rhemists pretend that the apostle does not here mean 
the three learned languages, that is, the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, but others, They contend, therefore, that not he who 
speaks Latin, when the people do not understand it, is a barbarian ; 
but he who speaks English, French, Spanish, or any vulgar tongue 
which is not understood by the audience. I answer, that the 
apostle speaks in general of all languages, which the people do not 
understand. ‘If I speak in a tongue,” says he, that is, in an un- 
known tongue, whatever it be. For those who speak with the 
greatest purity and elegance, if they speak not what the people 
understand, are barbarians to the people. Even Cicero himself or 
Demosthenes shall be barbarians, if they harangue the people in an 
unknown tongue which the people do not understand, however 
sublimely they may discourse. Thus also, if the people know not 
the Latin tongue, whoever uses it shall be a barbarian to them, 
since they are not able to judge of it. The poet Ovid, when 
banished to Pontus, says of himself, Trist. Lib. v. Eleg. 11?: 

Barbarus hic ego sum, quia non intelligor ulli. 
Anacharsis, when an Athenian reproachfully called him a barbarian, 
is said to have,replied: ‘ And ye Athenians are barbarians to the 
Scythians :” éuol mavres “EXAnves oxvOiCovst. So Theodoret, 
Therapeut. Orat. Lib. v.; in which same place he observes that this 
is what St Paul says, “ I shall be to him that speaketh a barbarian®.” 
Though men were to talk Attic, yet Anacharsis truly pronounces 


[2 Trist. Lib. v. Eleg. x. 36.] 
[3 Todro yap drexvas ouxe Tois elpnyévors bd TOU nwerepov okUTOTSpOU" K.T.D. 


p. 81. 1. 53. ed. Sylburg. 1592.] 
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them barbarians to the Scythians, because the Scythians knew 
nothing of the Attic tongue. And Cicero, in the fifth book of his 
Tusculan Questions says: “In those languages which we understand 
not, we are just the same as deaf!.” If deaf, then certainly it is 
not too much to say barbarians. Chrysostom interprets this pas- 
sage in precisely the same way, and says that the word barbarian 
is used “not in reference to the nature of the speech, but with 
reference to our ignorance’.” And so also Gicumenius. But, to 
silence our Rhemists with the testimony of papists, Catharinus writes 
thus upon the place: “ He is here called a barbarian, whose tongue 
is so diverse that he cannot be understood: for whoever is not 
understood is a barbarian to the auditor’.” Then he produces the 
verse of Ovid which we cited just now. He determines, therefore, 
that the popish priests are barbarians to the people, however they 
speak Latin. How well they speak it, makes no difference in this 
ease. Certainly they do not speak better Latin than Ovid, who yet 
says that he was a barbarian to the people of Pontus. Now we 
have said enough upon this place of the apostle against the Jesuit 
and the Rhemists. 

Next comes our seconp argument, which is taken from other 
words of the apostle in this same chapter. ll things, says he, 
1 Cor. xiv. 40, should be done in the church “decently and in 
order,” xara taki. Now it is most grossly repugnant to good 
order, that the minister should pray in an unknown tongue. For 
so the people, though assembled for public prayer, are compelled to 
pray, not publicly, but privately: and the custom hath prevailed in 
the popish churches, that the people recite none but private prayers 
in the church where public prayer is required. Yea, thus not only 
the people, but the minister, who ought to offer up the public 
prayers, utters only private ones: for the people, since they do 
not understand the liturgy, do not pray publicly ; and, consequently, 
the minister must needs pray alone by himself. For it does not 
presently follow that prayers are public, because they are made in 
a public place; but those are public, which are made by the united 
desires and wills of the whole church. Hence the minister should 


[} Omnesque itidem nos in iis linguis quas non intelligimus surdi pro- 
fecto sumus.—c. xi. 1. Opp. Ciceron. T. vit. p. 559. ed. Lallemand. Paris. 
1768. Barbow. ] 

[2 Ov rapa ry hiow ris Povijs adda rapa Thy jperépav dyvotay, T. v1. p. 477.] 

[8 Barbarus hoe in loco is dicitur, qui lingue differt varietate, ut non 
intelligatur: quilibet enim qui non intelligitur barbarus est illi qui audit. 
p- 193. Paris. 1566. ] ; 
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not pray in the church in an unknown tongue,’ because he, in so 
doing, makes that private which ought to have been public, and 
violates good order. 

Our THIRD argument is to this effect: The papists themselves 
know and concede that the Armenians, Egyptians, Muscovites and 
Ethiopians perform their services in the vulgar tongue, and hold 
their prayers in their own native languages. Why then, if they do 
right, should not other churches do the same? But the Jesuit 
objects, that they are either heretics or schismatics; and that, 
therefore, it is no great matter what they do. I answer, that 
there are, indeed, in those churches many and great errors; yet 
neither more nor greater than in the church of Rome. These 
churches are condemned by the papists, because they will not 
submit to the Roman pontiff, or hold any such communion with 
him. They are extensive churches, and perhaps more extensive 
than the popish party, however they boast of their extension. All 
these are ignorant of the Latin tongue, and use their own language 
in their services; and in this matter we would rather resemble 
them than the papists. The same is the case of the Indians, as 
Eckius testifies in his common places: ‘We deny not that it is 
permitted to the southern Indians to perform divine service in 
their own language; which custom their clergy still observe*.” 

Our rourTH argument stands thus: Auneas Sylvius, in his book 
on the origin of the Bohemians, ¢. xm1., relates, that Cyril and 
Methodius allowed the Moravians to use their own language in 
their service’. I ask, therefore, why the same might not be 
allowed to other churches? or why other churches should not do 
that which they know to be advantageous to them? The Jesuit 
objects, that Cyril and Methodius converted all the Moravians to- 
gether to the faith, and that there was just cause then for that 
permission, because ministers could not be found competent to 
perform the service in Latin. I answer, if this were needful at 
first, then it follows that the service may be performed in the 


[4 Non neganius Indis australibus permissum ut in lingua sua rem divi- 
nam facerent, quod clerus eorum hodie observat. c. xxxiv. Colon. 1532.) 

[5 Referunt Cyrillum, cum Rome ageret, Romano pontifici supplicasse ut 
Sclavorum lingua ejus gentis hominibus, quam baptizaverat, rem divinam 
faciens uti posset. De qua re dum in sacro senatu disputaretur, essentque 
non pauci contradictores, auditam vocem tanquam de ccelo in hee verba 
missam: “Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum, et omnis lingua confiteatur ei.” 
Indeque datum Cyrillo indultum. Ain. Syly. Hist. Bohem. ¢. xiii. p. 91. Basil. 
1571.] 
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vulgar tongue; which he had before said ought not to be done, 
because the dignity of the sacred offices requires a more majestic 
language. If this be a good reason, there can be no just cause for 
performing them in the vernacular. What he adds about the lack 
of ministers is an invention of his own. 

Our FIFTH argument is taken from the authority of the emperor 
Justinian; who (Lib. de cap. Eccl. c. 123)! orders that the minister 
in the church should pronounce every thing with a clear voice, in 
order that the people may hear and answer Amen. Harding’, 
Art. 11. Sect. 14, objects, firstly, that Justinian speaks of a “ clear 
voice,” to let us know that it is vocal, and not mental, prayers that 
are required. But I answer, the reason subjoined removes all 
doubt on that score; for he adds, that the people may hear, and 
be inflamed to devotion, and answer Amen. Secondly, he objects 
that this rule was only enjoined upon the Greeks, not on others. 
I answer: Justinian was not merely emperor of Greece, but of all 
Europe; and therefore he proposed his laws not only to the 
prelates of Constantinople, but to those of Rome also, as is manifest 
from that same chapter: ‘“‘We order, therefore, the most blessed 
archbishops and patriarchs, that is to say, of old Rome and of Con- 
stantinople*;:” where expressly and by name he prescribes rules to 
the bishop of Rome. Thirdly, he objects that these words are not 
found in ancient copies. I answer, they are, however, found in all 
the Greek copies, which are more to be trusted than the Latin 
ones. And Gregory Holoander hath them also in his Latin ver- 
sion, who certainly faithfully translated the Greek text. 

Our stxTH and last argument is founded upon the authority and 
testimony of the fathers. First, Basil the Great, in Ep. 63, to the 
clergy of the church of Neocewsarzxa, writes thus: “As the day 
dawns, all together, as with one voice and one heart, offer a Psalm 
of confession to the Lord, and each in his own words professes re- 
pentance.” And lest any should suppose that this was spoken only 
of the Greeks, he subjoins : ‘ These constitutions are observed with 
one accord by all the churches of God.” There follows also in the 
same place: “If on account of these you fly from us, you must fly 
also the Egyptians, either Lybia, the Thebeans, the Palestinians, 
the Arabians, the Pheenicians, the Syrians, and those who dwell 


[! Justinian. Novell. Const. 137 (or 123) pp. 409, 10. Basil. 1561.] 

[? Ap. Jewel, p. 284, ut supra.] 

[3 KeNevopev toivuy rods pakapiwrarous dpxtemiokdmous Kal matpidpxas, ToOv- 
réott ths mpecBurépas “Poduns Kat Kovoravrwovrddeas.] 
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upon the Euphrates; in a word, all who have any value for watch- 
ing, and prayer, and common psalmody;” aap’ ois arypumvia, 
kal ™pogevyal, Kal al Kowal Waruwoiar teriunvta. To the 
same effect it is that this same Basil (Hom. 4. in Hexaem. at the 
end) compares the church to the sea: for as (says he) the waves 
roar when driven upon the coast, so the church “sends forth the 
mingled sound of men and women and children in prayer to God°,” 
We perceive, therefore, that it was the custom of the primitive 
church for the whole people to combine their desires and assent 
with the prayers of the minister, and not, as is with the papists 
(amongst whom the priest alone performs his service in an unknown 
tongue), to remain silent, or murmur their own indefinite private 
prayers to themselves. Ambrose hath a similar sentence, Hexaem. 
Lib. 11.6 Augustine, in his book de Magistro, c. 1, says that we 
should pray with the heart, because the sacrifice of righteousness 
is offered “in the temple of the mind and in the chambers of the 
heart. Wherefore,” says he, “there is no need of speech, that is, 
of audible words, when we pray, unless, as in the case of the 
priests, for the sake of denoting what we mean’.” But why then 
must we speak? Augustine answers, “not that God, but that 


[4 ‘Hyuépas 745 trodapymovens, mavtes Kown, os €& évds ordparos Kal pias 
capdias, Tov ths e€opodoynoews adrpov dvapépovor TG Kupio, ida €éavroy 
éxaoTos Ta pnuata Tis peTavolas Towovpevor... emt TovToLs oudy et Nas drro- 
pevyete, pevéeabe pev Alyumrious, pevéeabe b€ kat AiBias auporépovs, OnBaiovs, 
IlaXaorivovs, "ApaBas, Polvixas, Zvpouvs, Kal rovs mpos TH Evdpparer xaraxe- 
cpévous, kat mavras amagamhds k.t.A.—Basil. Opp. Paris. 1618. T. 1. p. 844. A. 
The clause, iéva éavrdv, &c., should rather be rendered, “each making the 
words of repentance his own:” but in the text the common Latin version 
quoted by Whitaker is followed, “Suis quisque verbis resipiscentiam pro- 
fitetur.”] 

[5 ef d€ Oadacoa Kady kal erawver) TH Oe, THs odxt Karlovy exkAnoias 
rovattns avANoyos, €v 7} TUppLyIs Hxos, ody Tivos KipaTos Hom mpoohepopéror, 
dv8pdv Kat yuvakdy kal yntiov Kata tas mpds Ocdv nyav Sejoes exméeumerat ; 
—Ibid. T. 1. p. 53. p.] 

[@ Quid aliud lle concentus undarum, nisi quidam concentus est plebis? 
Unde bene mari 'plerumque comparatur ecclesia, que primo ingredientis 
populi totis vestibulis undas vomit; deinde, in oratione totius plebis tan- 
quam undis refluentibus stridet, cum responsoriis psalmorum, cantus viro- 
rum, mulierum, virginum, parvulorum, consonas undarum fragor resultat. 
—Hexaem. 11. cap. v. § 23. Opp. Ambros. Paris. 1836. Pars 1, p. 97.] 

[7 Quare non opus est locutione cum oramus, id est, sonantibus verbis, 
nisi forte sicut sacerdotes faciunt, significande mentis suze causa.—T. 1. 
col. 542.] 
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men may hear us.” But why ought men to hear us? “In order,” 
says Augustine, “that they, being moved to consent by our sug- 
gestion, may have their minds fixed upon God.” But the people 
cannot be thus fixed upon God by the suggestion of the priest, un- 
less they understand what is suggested by the priest. This consent 
depends upon the suggestion; but a suggestion without being un- 
derstood is vain and futile. The same Augustine writes thus, in 
his second exposition of Psalm xvil.: “ Since we have prayed the 
Lord to cleanse us from our secret faults, and spare his servants 
from strange ones, we ought to understand what this is, so as to 
sing with human reason, and not, as it were, with the voice of 
birds. For blackbirds,” says he, “and parrots, and crows and 
magpies, and such like birds, are frequently taught by men to 
utter sounds which they do not understand. But to sing with 
the understanding is granted by the divine will, not to birds, but 
to men!.” Thus Augustine; whence we perceive that the people, 
when they sing or pray what they do not understand (as is the 
custom everywhere in the church of Rome) are more like black- 
birds, or parrots, or crows, or magpies, or such like birds, which 
are taught to utter sounds which they understand not, than to men, 
Thus Augustine deems it absurd and repugnant to the common 
prudence of mankind, that the people should not understand their 
prayers; which we see taking place everywhere in the popish sy- 
nagogues. And the same Augustine, upon Psalm Ixxxix.: “ Blessed 
is the people which understand the joyful sound. Let us hasten 
to this blessedness; let us understand the joyful sound, and not 
pour it forth without understanding.” 

Chrysostom, in his 35th Hom. upon 1 Corinthians, says, 
that he who speaks in an unknown tongue is not only “useless 
(axpnoros) and a barbarian?” to others, but even to himself, if he 
do not understand what he says; and that if he understand it, but 
others not, small fruit can be gained by the rest from his words. 


[1 Deprecati Dominum ut ab occultis mundet nos, et ab alienis parcat 
servis suis, quid hoc sit intelligere debemus, ut humana ratione, non quasi 
avium voce, cantemus. Nam et meruli et psittaci et corvi et pice et hujus- 
modi volucres seepe ab hominibus docentur sonare quod nesciunt. Scientes 
autem cantare non avi, sed homini, divina voluntate concessa est.—T. ry. 
c. 8. The reference is to the vulgate version of Psal. xix. 12,13. Ab oc- 
cultis meis munda me, et ab alienis parce servo tuo: which follows the LXX. 
dd addorpioy deioat tod Sovdov cov. They read pyr for DUD.) 

[2 Tom. x. p. 323.] 
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Ambrose says upon 1 Cor. xiv.: “If ye come together for the 
edification of the church, the things spoken should be such as the 
auditors may understand’.” Jerome upon 1 Cor. xiv. says: “ Every 
speech is deemed barbarous that is not understood.” The Latin, 
therefore, is barbarous to those who understand it ‘not, that is, to 
the whole common people of all nations: and when the apostle 
condemns a barbarous speech in the church, he plainly condemns 
the use of the Latin tongue in the service. Cassiodorus upon Psalm 
xlvi.: “ When we raise a psalm, we should not only sing, but 
understand it. For no one can do that wisely which he does not 
understand‘.” Isidore of Seville, de Eccles. Offic. Lib. 1. c. 10: 
“It is fitting that when the psalms are sung, they should be sung 
by all; when prayers are made, they should be made by all; when 
the lesson is read, all keeping silence, it should equally be heard 
by all’.” The fathers of the council of Aix, c. 132, say that, of 
those who sing in the church “the mind should be in concord with 
the voice;” and, in the following chapter, that such should read, 
chant, and sing in the church, “as by the sweetness of their reading 
and melody may both charm the learned and instruct the illi- 
terate®.” Jacobus Faber, in his Commentary upon 1 Cor. xiv., 
hath these words: “The greatest part of the world now, when 
they pray, I know not whether they pray with the spirit, but 
they certainly do not with the understanding; for they pray in a 
tongue which they do not understand. Yet Paul approves most 
that the faithful should pray both with the spirit and the under- 
standing ; and those who pray so, as is the general practice, edify 
themselves but little by the prayer, and cannot edify others at all 
by their speech’.” And Cardinal Cajetan, as in many other things 


(3 Si utique ad edificandum ecclesiam conyvenitis, ea dici debent que 
intelligant audientes.—Pseud-Ambros. in 1 Cor. xiv. p. 157. App. Opp. 
T. u. Par. 1690.] 

[4 Adjecit, Psallite sapienter; ut non solum cantantes, sed intelligentes 
psallere debeamus. Nemo enim sapienter quicquam facit quod non in- 
telligit—p. 157. T. u. Opp. Rothomag. 1679.] 

[5 Oportet ut quando psallitur, psallatur ab ormnibus; cum oratur, oretur 
ab omnibus; quando lectio legitur, facto silentio «que audiatur ab om- 
nibus.—Opp. p. 393. Col. Agr. 1617.] 

[& Labbe, Concill. vii. 966.] 

[7 Maxima pars hominum cum nunc orat, nescio si spiritu, tamen mente 
non orat: nam in lingua orat quam non intelligit. Attamen maxime 
Paulus probat ut fideles pariter spiritu orent, et mente: et qui sic ut passim 
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he blames the institutions of the Roman church, so indicates plainly 
that he is not pleased with the strange language in the service, 
in his Comment upon 1 Cor. xiv. For thus he speaks: “ From 
what Paul here teaches us we find, that it is more for the edification 
of the church that the public prayers, which are said in the audience 
of the people, should be said in the common language of the clergy 
and people, than that they should be said in Latin.” Here Catha- 
rinus? could not restrain himself from pouring forth many insults 
upon his own cardinal; and he maintains that this is an invention of 
Luther’s, or rather of the devil speaking in Luther?: which yet is 
plainly a doctrine and precept of the apostles, in spite of the blas- 
phemies of this foul papist. Nicolas de Lyra, in his Postil upon 
1 Cor. xiv., writes frankly thus: “ But if the people understand 
the prayer or benediction of the priest, they are better turned 
towards God, and more devoutly answer, Amen.” And presently 
he subjoins: “‘ What profit does the simple and ignorant folk gain? 
As much as to say, nothing or little; because they know not how 
to conform themselves to thee, the minister of the church, by an- 
swering, Amen. On which account in the primitive church the 
benedictions and other common offices were performed in the vulgar 
tongue’.” 

And so we have arrived at the conclusion of the Second 
Question. 


solent orant, parum se oratione edificant, et alios nequaquam sua sermone 
edificare valent.—Fol. 101. Paris. 1517.] 

(1 Ex hac Pauli doctrina habetur, quod melius ad ecclesiz edificationem 
est orationes publicas, que audiente populo dicuntur, dici lingua communi 
clericis et populo, quam dici Latine.—Fol. 158. 2. Paris. 1571.] 

[2 Quze primo a Luthero, imo a diabolo in Luthero loquente, inyenta est. 
—p. 57. Catharin. Annotat. in Cajet. Comm. Lugd. 1542.] 

(8 Quod si populus intelligit orationem seu benedictionem sacerdotis, 
melius reducitur in Deum, et devotius respondet Amen..... Quid proficit 
populus simplex et non intelligens? Quasi dicat, nihil, aut modicum; 
quod nescit se conformare tibi, qui es minister ecclesize, respondendo Amen. 
Propter quod in primitiva ecclesia benedictiones et cetera communia fiebant 
in vulgari.—p. 55. 2. Biblia cum gloss. ord. et post. Lyr. T. v1. Venet. 1588. ] 
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QUESTION IIL. 


CONCERNING THE AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURE. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE STATE OF THE QUESTION. 


"Is commencing this question, we must return to those words of 
Christ, which are contained in John v. 39, épevrate tas ypadas, 
*“‘ Search the scriptures.” In these words Christ hath referred and 
remitted us to the scriptures: whence it follows that they are de- 
serving of the greatest trust, dignity, and authority. The question, 
therefore, between us and the papists is, whence they have received 
such great authority, and what it is, and on what this whole weight 
of such divine dignity and authority depends. The subject is diffi- 
cult and perplexed; nor do I know whether there is any other 
controversy between us of greater importance. | Though desirous in 
every question to draw the doctrine of our adversaries from the 
decrees of the council of Trent, I am unable to do so in the present 
case; for the council of Trent hath made no decree or definition 
upon this question. The opinion of the papists must, therefore, be 
discovered from their books.) The Jesuit does not treat this ques- 
tion in this place, but elsewhere in the controversy concerning 
councils; and even there but briefly and superficially. But, since 
it appertains to the nature and efficacy of scripture, to know what 
its authority is, I have judged it proper to be treated here. 

It would be too troublesome and laborious to enumerate the 
opinions of all the papists severally upon this matter, and to inquire 
what every one may have written upon it. Those who are esteemed 
the most skilful and the best learned, now deny that they make the 
scripture inferior to the church; for so Bellarmine and others openly 
profess, and complain that they are treated injuriously by us in 
this respect. But, that they make the authority of scripture de- 
pend upon the church, and so do in fact make the scripture inferior 

18—2 
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to the church, and that we do them no injustice in attributing this 
to them, will appear from the words of their own theologians, and 
those not the meanest. Eckius, in his Enchiridion de Authorit. 
Eccles. Respons. 8, says that “the church is more ancient than 
the scriptures, and that the scripture is not authentic but by the 
authority of the church!” And that this answer is wonderfully 
acceptable to the papists appears from the marginal note, where 
this argument is styled “Achilles pro Catholicis.” How well this 
reason deserves to be considered Achillean, will appear hereafter. 
The same author places this assertion amongst heretical proposi- 
tions, “ The authority of scripture is greater than that of the 
church,” and affirms the contrary proposition to be catholic: which 
agrees with the assertion so often repeated in the canon law, “ The 
church is above the scripture.” Pighius, de Hierarch. Eccles. Lib. 
1. c. 2, disputes against the scripturarians (as he calls us), main- 
taining that the authority of scripture cannot be defended without 
the tradition of the church; and affirms that the whole authority 
of scripture, with regard to us, depends upon ecclesiastical tradition, 
and that we cannot believe the scriptures upon any other grounds, 
but because the church confirms it by its testimony. His express 
words are these: “ All the authority which the scripture now hath 
with us, depends necessarily upon the authority of the church?.” 
So, says he, it happens that the gospel of Mark, who was not an 
apostle, is received, while that of Thomas, who was an apostle, is 
not received. Hence also, he says, it hath come to pass that the 
gospel of Luke, who had not seen Christ, is retained, while the 
gospel of Nicodemus, who had seen Christ, is rejected. And he 
pursues this discourse to a great length. One Hermann, a most 
impudent papist, affirms that the scriptures are of no more avail 
than AXsop’s fables, apart from the testimony of the church, As- 
suredly this assertion is at once impudent and blasphemous. Yet, 


(1 c. 1. p. 6. Antwerp. 1533.] 

[? Omnis que nunc apud nos est scripturarum auctoritas ab ecclesic 
auctoritate dependet necessario.—Pigh. Hierar. Eccles. Assertio. p. 17. Col. 
Agr. 1572.] 

[3 Casaubon, Exercit. Baron. I. xxxiii. had, but doubtfully, attributed 
this to Pighius: but in a MS. note preserved in Primate Marsh’s library, at 
St Sepulchre’s, Dublin, he corrects himself thus: “Non est hic, sed quidam 
Hermannus, ait Wittakerus in Preefat. Controyers. 1. Quest. 3. p. 314.” 
If a new edition of those Exercitations be ever printed, let not these MSS. 
of that great man, which, with many other valuable records, we owe to the 
diligence of Stillingfleet and the munificence of Marsh, be forgotten.] 
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when it was objected to them by Brentius in the Wittemberg Con- 
fession, it was defended as a pious speech by Hosius, de Authorit. 
Script. Lib. 11.: where also he affirms that the scriptures would 
have no great weight, except for the testimony of the church. 
“Jn truth,’ says he, “unless the authority of the church had 
taught us that this was canonical scripture, it would have very 
slight weight with us*.” From this every one must see that the 
opinion of the papists is, that the authority of the church is really 
greater than that of scripture. 

But other papists now begin to speak with somewhat greater 
caution and accuracy. Cochleeus, in his Reply to Bullinger, chap. 
2, avails himself of a distinction. He says that the scriptures 
are indeed in themselves firm, clear, perfect, and most worthy 
of all credit, as the work of God; but that, with regard to us, 
they need the approval and commendation of the church, on ac- 
count of the depravity of our minds and the weakness of our 
understandings. And this he confirms by the authority of Ari- 
stotle, who says, in his Metaphysics, that “ our understanding is to 
divine things as the eyes of owls to the light of the sun®.” So Canus, 
in his Common Places, Lib. 11. ¢. 8, says that we cannot be certain 
that the scriptures come from God, but by the testimony of the 
church. So our countryman Stapleton explains this controversy 
through almost his whole ninth book of Doctrinal Principles, In 
the first chapter he examines the state of the question; where he 
says that the question is not, whether the scripture be in itself 
sacred and divine, but how we come to know that it is sacred and 
divine: and therefore he blames Calvin for stating the question 
wrongly, when he says that the papists affirm, that it depends 
upon the church what reverence is due to scripture. For (says 
he) the scriptures are in themselves worthy of all reverence, but, 
with regard to us, they would not by themselves have been held in 
such honour. This, says he, is a very different thing from making 
it depend upon the church, what books should be reckoned in the 
canon of scripture. The one (he adds) relates to the reverence due 
to scripture in itself; the other to the same reverence in respect to 
us. But, I beseech you, what is the difference between these two 


[4 Revera nisi nos ecclesize doceret auctoritas hance scripturam esse ca- 
nonicam, perexiguum apud nos pondus haberet,—p. 269. Opp. Antw. 1571.] 
[5 @omep yap Kal ra Tdv vuxrepidov Gupata mpds TO Héeyyos exer TO pel 
jpépav, ovrw Kal Ths nuerépas uxijs 6 vols mpds ra TH hice havepdrara 


navrov.—Metaphys. Lib. u. c. 1. Opp. T. mu. p. 856, B. Paris. 1619.] 
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opinions, It depends upon the judgment of the church what rever- 
ence is due to scripture; and, It depends upon the judgment of 
the church what books are to be received into the canon; since 
that sacred scripture, to which divine reverence is due, is to be 
found only in the canonical books? The papists affirm the latter 
opinion; therefore, also the first. The same is the opinion of the 
Jesuit, Controv. de Concil. Quest. 2; where he says that the scrip- 
tures do not need the approbation of the church; and that, when it 
is said that the church approves them, it is only meant that it de- 
clares these scriptures to be canonical. To the same effect Andra- 
dius also writes, Defens. Trid. Con. Lib. 11., that the church does 
not give to scripture its authority, but only declares to us how 
great its authority is in itself. This opinion might appear tolerable, 
—that scripture is in itself a sacred and divine thing, but is not 
recognised as such by us, except upon the testimony of the church. 
But in the second book the same author speaks much more per- 
versely : ‘‘ Nor is there in the books themselves, wherein the sacred 
mysteries are written, any divinity to compel us by a sort of re- 
ligious awe to believe what they contain; but the efficacy and 
dignity of the church, which teaches us that those books are sacred, 
and commends to us the faith and piety of the ancient fathers, are 
such that no one can oppose them without the deepest brand of 
impiety!” Canisius, in his Catechism, c. 3, sect. 16, says that the 
authority of the church is necessary to us, firstly, in order that 
‘we may certainly distinguish the true and canonical scriptures 
from the spurious?.” They mean, then, that the scripture depends 
upon the church, not in itself, but in respect of us. 

And now we are well nigh in possession of the true state of 
the question, which is itself no slight advantage: for they speak in 
so perplexed, obscure, and ambiguous a manner, that one cannot 
easily understand what it is they mean. Now these assertions 
might seem not to deserve any severe reprehension,—that the 
scripture hath authority in itself, but that it cannot be certain to 
us except through the church. But we shall presently shew where 
the true steps and turning point of the controversy lie. 


[1 Neque enim in ipsis libris, quibus sacra mysteria scripta sunt, quic- 
quam inest divinitatis, que nos ad credendum que illis continentur religione 
aliqua constringat: sed ecclesiz, que codices illos sacros esse docet et 
antiquorum patrum fidem et pietatem commendat, tanta est vis et am- 
plitudo, ut illis nemo sine gravissima impietatis nota possit repugnare. ] 

[? Opus Catech. p. 156. Colon. 1577.] 
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Meanwhile let us see what they mean by this word, the “church.” 
Now, under the name of the church the papists understand not only 
that church which was in the times of the apostles (for Thomas of 
Walden is blamed on that account by Canus, Loc. Comm. Lib. mn. 
ce. 8, and also by Stapleton, Doctrin. Princip. Lib. rx. c. 12, 18), 
but the succeeding, and therefore the present church; yet not the 
whole people, but the pastors only. Canus, when he handles this 
question, understands by the church sometimes the pastors, some- 
times councils, sometimes the Roman pontiff. Stapleton, Lib. rx. 
ce. 1, applies this distinction: The church, as that term denotes the 
rulers and pastors of the faithful people, not only reveres the scrip- 
ture, but also by its testimony commends, delivers down, and con- 
signs it, that is to say, with reference to the people subject to 
them: but, as the church denotes the people or the pastors, as 
members and private persons, it only reveres the scripture. And 
when the church consigns the scripture, it “does not make it au- 
thentic from being doubtful absolutely, but only in respect of us, 
nor does it make it authentic absolutely, but only in respect of us.” 
Hence we see what they understand by the term the church, and 
how they determine that the scripture is consigned and approved 
by the church. 

We will now briefly explain our own opinion upon this matter. 
It does not appear to be a great controversy, and yet it is the 
greatest. In the first place, we do not deny that it appertains to 
the church to approve, acknowledge, receive, promulge, commend 
the scriptures to all its members; and we say that this testi- 
mony is true, and should be received by all. We do not, there- 
fore, as the papists falsely say of us, refuse the testimony of the 
church, but embrace it. But we deny that we believe the scrip- 
tures solely on account of this commendation of them by the church. 
For we say that there is a more certain and illustrious testimony, 
whereby we are persuaded of the sacred character of these books, 
that is to say, the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit, without 
which the commendation of the church would have with us no 
weight or moment. The papists, therefore, are unjust to us, when 
they affirm that we reject and make no account of the authority of 
the church. For we gladly receive the testimony of the church, 
and admit its authority ; but we affirm that there is a far different, 
more certain, true, and august testimony than that of the church. 
The sum of our opinion is, that the scripture is avtromatros, that 
is, hath all its authority and credit from itself; is to be acknow- 
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ledged, is to be received, not only because the church hath so deter- 
mined and commanded, but because it comes from God; and that 
we certainly know that it comes from God, not by the church, but by 
the Holy Ghost. Now by the church we understand not, as they do, 
the pastors, bishops, councils, pope; but the whole multitude of the 
faithful. For this whole multitude hath learned from the Holy Spirit 
that this scripture is sacred, that these books are divine. This per- 
suasion the Holy Spirit hath sealed in the minds of all the faithful. 

The state of the controversy, therefore, is this: Whether we 
should believe that these scriptures which we now have are sacred 
and canonical merely on account of the church’s testimony, or rather 
on account of the internal persuasion of the Holy Spirit; which, as 
it makes the scripture canonical and authentic in itself, makes it 
also to appear such to us, and without which the testimony of the 
church is dumb and inefficacious. 


CHAPTER II. 


HOW MUCH AUTHORITY, WITH RESPECT TO SCRIPTURE, IS AT- 
TRIBUTED BY THE PAPISTS AND BY US TO THE CHURCH. 


Ir remains now that we proceed to the arguments of the 
papists. But first, we must explain what authority, both in their 
opinion and in ours, the church exercises with respect to scripture. 

Of all the popish authors, Stapleton hath treated this question 
with the greatest acuteness: we shall, therefore, examine him specially 
in this debate. He, Doctr. Princip. Lib. rx. cap. 2, makes use of a 
distinction which he hath taken from Cochleus. He says, as we 
have touched before, that the scripture must be considered under a 
twofold aspect, in itself, and relatively to us. In itself, and of 
itself, he says that it is always sacred on account of its author, 
“whether it be received by the church, or whether it be not 
received.” For though, says he, the church can never reject the 
scripture, because it comes from God; yet it may sometimes not 
receive some part of scripture. But, I pray you, what is the 
difference between not receiving and rejecting? Absolutely none. 
He who does not receive God rejects him; and so the church 
plainly rejected those scriptures which formerly it did not receive. 
For I would fain know why it did not receive them. Certainly 
the reason was, because it judged them spurious, wherein it appears 
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it might be mistaken. But Stapleton goes on to say, that the 
church, exercising its just privilege, might ‘sometimes not receive 
some books; and he shews that some doctrines are now received by 
the later churches which were not received formerly. These if 
any one were now to reject, after the church hath received them, 
he would, says Stapleton, be most justly called and deemed a 
heretic. But I affirm, that no doctrines have now become matters 
of faith, which were not received by the ancient church in the times 
of the apostles; so that all those churches must have erred which 
formerly did not receive the same. He presses us, however, with 
particular instances, and produces certain points which he says 
were not received at first: as for instance, the doctrine of the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost, of the creation of souls immediately by 
God, of the unlawfulness of repeating heretical baptism: but I 
affirm once more, that all these doctrines had whatever force they 
now have at all times, so as that if it be now heretical not to assent 
to them, it must have been always equally heretical; for the 
doctrine of scripture never changes in the gospel, but is always 
equally necessary. Everything that Stapleton adduces, in order to 
shew that those books which were formerly not received by the 
church, ought now to be received solely on account of the external 
testimony of the church, may be reduced to the argument stated 
above. He subjoins that the authority of the church respects the 
scriptures only materially ; which he explains to mean, that it is 
fitting we should obey the judgment of the church, and, on account 
of its judgnient, receive the scripture as sacred, But it would not, 
says he, be fitting that the truth of scripture, or of other objects of 
faith, should so depend upon the judgment of the church, as that 
they should only be true on condition of the church’s approving them; 
but now, says he, the church does not make them true in themselves, 
but only causes them to be believed as true. Mark ye. The scrip- 
ture is true in itself, and all the doctrines of scripture are true; but 
they could not appear true to us, we could not believe the scriptures, 
unless the church approved the scripture and the doctrines of scrip- 
ture. Although these things be true in themselves, yet they would 
not have seemed true to us, they would not have been believed, or 
(to use Stapleton’s expression) received by us, unless on account of 
the church’s approbation. This is the whole mystery of iniquity. 
We determine far otherwise, and with far greater truth: for we 
resolutely deny that we are indebted to the church for this—that the 
scriptures are true even in respect to us; but we say that our 
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belief of their truth is produced by the testimony and suggestion 
of the Holy Spirit. It was Cochleus who taught Stapleton this 
blasphemy, in his second book upon the authority of the church 
and scripture; where he collects many places of scripture, which 
may seem incredible to man, and to which he maintains that human 
frailty could not assent, if they were not confirmed by the authority 
of the church. Such is the account of Dayid’s innumerable army, 
which he shews from the smallness of that country to be a thing 
which no one would think credible. For he says that the land of 
Judea could never have nourished and supported such a vast 
number of men; and demonstrates this from a comparison of that 
region with other countries, shewing that so many thousand men 
were never enrolled in the whole Roman republic, which was much 
larger than Juda. How, says he, can the human intellect assent 
to these things, when nothing of the kind is read in any other 
historians, cosmographers, philosophers, orators, nay, even poets? 
“For what fable of the poets” (these are his words) “ever ascribed 
such a number of warriors to one people, and that not the whole 
of the people!?” He brings in also the number of talents which 
David is said to have left to his son Solomon for the building of 
the temple. For this, he maintains, may deservedly seem incredible, 
inasmuch as David was very poor; which he endeavours to prove 
from the circumstance that he spent so much upon his courtiers, 
sons, wives, and concubines which he had in great numbers, and 
also in the wars, which lasted almost all through his life. Whence, 
he asks, came such wealth to David as neither Creesus, nor Alex- 
ander, nor Augustus, ever possessed? He is profusely prodigal 
of words and eloquence upon this subject, and hath produced many 
passages of this kind, which shame and weariness alike forbid me 
to enumerate. At the close he concludes thus, (and a noble con- 
clusion it is,) that all these things cannot otherwise be believed, but 
because the church believes them, and hath required them to be 
believed. Certainly I know not what is, if this be not, impudence. 
Cannot then these things be believed on any other ground, but 
because the church hath delivered them, and would have them to 
be believed? What then shall we say of the almost infinite 
number of other such things which are contained in scripture; of 
the passage of the Israelites through the sea; of the manna; of 
the quails by which the people of Israel were fed in the desert so 
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richly ; of all Christ’s miracles? What of the whole scheme of 
our redemption, the incarnation, death, resurrection, ascension, of 
Christ? What must we determine of all these? Can these too 
be believed as true upon no other reason or testimony, but because 
the church hath so determined? This is monstrous blasphemy, 
and worthy of a Cochleus and a Stapleton! We believe these 
things, and have no doubt of their truth, not merely because the 
church hath so determined, but on account of the authority of the 
word of God and of the Holy Spirit. All therefore that the 
papists allege tends substantially to make the whole authority of 
scripture depend upon the authority of the church, which never- 
theless they deny: yet that this is the real meaning of their 
opinion is manifest from what hath been already said. Stapleton 
subjoins, that it should not appear to us more unbecoming that the 
church should commend the scripture and bear testimony to it, 
than it was unbecoming that John the Baptist should bear witness 
to Christ, and the gospel should be written by men. Now we 
confess that the church commends the scripture by its testimony, 
and that this is the illustrious office of the church; but it is a very 
different matter to say that we could not otherwise believe the 
scriptures, unless on account of this judgment and testimony of the 
church. We concede the former; the latter we resolutely deny, 
and that with the greatest detestation. 

You have heard how much these men attribute to the church. 
It follows now that we consider how much ought really to be 
attributed to it. We do not indeed ascribe as much to the church 
as they do (for we could not do so lawfully); but yet we recognise 
distinguished offices which the church hath to perform in respect 
of scripture, and which may be reduced to four heads. First, the 
church is the witness and guardian of the sacred writings, and 
discharges, in this respect, as it were the function of a notary. 
In guardians the greatest fidelity is required: but no one would 
say that records were believed merely on the notary’s authority, 
but on account of their own trustworthiness. So the church ought 
carefully to ae the scriptures, and yet we do not repose credit 
in the scriptures merely on account of the testimony and authority 
of the church. The second office of the church is, to distinguish 
and discern the true, sircere, and genuine scriptures from the 
spurious, false, and supposititious. Wherein it discharges the office 
of a champion; and for the performance of this function it hath 
the Spirit of Christ to enable it to distinguish the true from the 
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false: it knows the voice of the spouse; it is endued with the 
highest prudence, and is able to try the spirits. The goldsmith 
with his scales and touchstone can distinguish gold from copper 
and other metals; wherein he does not make gold, even in respect 
of us, but only indicates what is gold, so that we the more easily 
trust it. Or, if a different illustration be required, another skilful 
person informs me that a coin, which I do not recognise as such, 
is good and lawful money: and I, being so instructed, acquiesce: 
but it is on account of the matter and the form impressed upon 
the coin that I perceive it to be sterling and royal money. In 
like manner, the church acknowledges the scriptures, and de- 
clares them to be divine: we, admonished and stirred up by the 
church, perceive the matter to be so indeed.—The third office 
of the church is to publish, set forth, preach, and promulgate the 
scriptures; wherein it discharges the function of a herald, who 
ought to pronounce with a loud voice the decrees and edicts of the 
king, to omit nothing, to add nothing of his own. Chrysostom, in 
his first Homily upon the Epistle to Titus, pursues this similitude: 
“ As,” says he, “the herald makes his proclamation in the theatre 
in the presence of all, so also we!.” Where he shews that the duty 
of the herald is to publish whatever is consigned to him, to add 
nothing of his own, and to keep back no part of his commission. 
Now the people believes and obeys the edict of the magistrates on 
its own account, not because of the voice of the crier.—The fourth 
office of the church is to expound and interpret the scriptures; 
wherein its function is that of an interpreter. Here it should in- 
troduce no fictions of its own, but explain the scriptures by the 
scriptures. Such are the offices, and those surely in the highest 
degree great and dignified, which we gladly allow to belong to 
the church: from which, nevertheless, it will by no means follow, 
that we assent to the scriptures solely on account of the church’s 
authority, which is the point that the papists affirm and maintain. 

From what hath been said it is sufficiently evident what are 
the offices of the church in respect of scripture, both in our opinion 
and in that of the papists. 
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CHAPTER III. 
WHEREIN THE FIRST ARGUMENT OF OUR OPPONENTS IS CONFUTED. 


WE have drawn the true state of this question from the books 
of the papists themselves. It follows now that we should approach 
their arguments, which they themselves deem so exceeding strong 
as to leave us no capacity to resist them. But we, with God’s help, 
shall easily (as I hope) confute them all. Stapleton hath borrowed 
much from Canus, and explicated his arguments at greater length. 
With him therefore we will engage, as well because he is our fellow- 
countryman, as because he seems to have handled this subject most 
acutely and accurately of them all, He bestows his whole ninth 
book upon this question, and in the fourth chapter of that book 
commences his reasoning against us in this manner: To have a 
certain canon of scripture is most necessary to faith and religion. 
But without the authority of the church it is impossible to have 
a certain canon of scripture; since it cannot be clear and certain 
to us what book is legitimate, what supposititious, unless the church 
teach us. Therefore, &c. I answer, as to the major: Firstly, 
the major is true, if he mean books properly canonical, which have 
been always received by the church; for these the church ought 
always to acknowledge for canonical: although it be certain that 
many flourishing churches formerly in several places had doubts 
for a time concerning many of the books, as appears from antiquity. 
Secondly, therefore, it is not absolutely, and in the case of each 
particular person, necessary for faith and salvation to know what 
books are canonical. For many can have faith and obtain sal- 
vation, who do not hold the full number of the canonical books. 
Stapleton proves his assumption,—namely, that the canon of scrip- 
ture can no otherwise be certainly known to us but by the authority 
of the church,—by three arguments. The first is this: There is 
no authority more certain than that of the church. But there is 
need of the most certain authority, that the trustworthiness of 
scripture may "be ascertained, and all doubt removed from the 
conscience concerning the canon of scripture. Therefore, &c, I 
answer, that it is false to say, as he does, that no authority is 
more certain than that of the church: it is a mere begging of the 
question. For greater and more certain is the authority of God, 
of the scriptures themselves, and of the Holy Spirit, by whose 
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testimony the truth of scripture is sealed in our minds, and with- 
out which all other testimonies are utterly devoid of strength. 
But God (says he) teaches us through the church, and by no other 
medium: therefore there is no more certain authority than that 
of the church. I answer: His own words prove that God’s au- 
thority is more certain. For the authority of him who teaches 
is greater than that of him through whom one is taught. God 
teaches us through the church: therefore the authority of God 
is greater than that of the church. I am surprised that Stapleton 
should have been so stupid as not to see that, if it be God who 
teaches through the church, the authority of God must be greater 
than that of the church. He confesses that we are taught by God 
through the church : therefore, since God is the prime and highest 
teacher, it is evident that his authority and trustworthiness is the 
chief. For the church is only his minister, subserves him in giving 
instruction, and expounds his commands. The weakness of his 
reasoning will easily appear from a parallel instance. A prince 
publishes his law and edict by a herald, and explains and expounds 
by his lawyers the meaning of the law and the force of the edict. 
Does it therefore follow that there is no more certain authority 
than that of the herald and the lawyers? By no means. For it 
is manifest that the authority of the law and of the prince is greater 
than that of the herald or the interpreter. But (says he) nothing 
is more certain than God’s teaching: therefore nothing more 
certain than the authority of the church, since God teaches through 
the church. Now where is the consequence of this? We confess 
indeed that nothing is more certain than God’s teaching, and this 
is the very thing which we maintain, and hence conclude that the 
authority of the church is not the highest: but his consequence 
meanwhile is weak, until he prove that God and the church are 
the same thing. It will more correctly follow from this reasoning, 
that nothing is more certain than the word of God and the scrip- 
tures, because it is God who addresses us in his word, and teaches 
us through his word; whereas the church discharges merely a 
ministerial function. Therefore we are not bound absolutely to 
receive whatever the church may teach us, but only whatever it 
proves itself to have been commanded by God to teach us, and 
with divine authority. 

The second argument wherewith Stapleton confirms the as- 
sumption of the preceding syllogism is this: All other mediums 
that can be attempted are insufficient without making recourse to 
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the judgment of the church; and then he enumerates the mediums 
upon which we rely. For as to the style (says he) and phrase- 
ology, and other mediums, by which the scripture is usually dis- 
tinguished,—these the church knows best, and is best able to judge 
aright. Therefore, &c. I answer: If by the church he understand 
the pope and the bishops (as the papists always do), I deny that 
they are best able to distinguish the style and phraseology of scrip- 
ture; I deny that this is the true church of Christ which knows 
the voice of Christ. But if he speak of the true church, this 
fallacy is that called ignoratio elenchi, and the state of the question 
is changed. For before this he had been speaking of the external 
judgment of scripture, which perhaps may properly belong to the 
bishops: but here he understands the internal judgment, which is 
not only proper to the pastors, but common to all Christians: for 
all Christ’s sheep know his voice, and are internally persuaded of 
the truth of scripture. Secondly, although we should concede all 
this to him, yet where will be the coherence of his reasoning,— 
The church knows best the voice of the spouse, and the style and 
phraseology of scripture; therefore its authority is the most cer- 
tain? For what though the church know? What is that to me? 
Are these things therefore known and certain to me? For the 
real question is, how I can know it best? Although the church 
know ever so well the voice of its spouse, and the style and 
phraseology of scripture, it hath that knowledge to itself, not to 
me; and by whatever means it hath gained that knowledge, 
why should I be able to gain it also by the same? Thirdly, from 
what he says, the contrary of his conclusion might much more 
correctly be inferred, namely, that the authority of scripture is 
more certain than that of the church. For if the authority of 
the church be therefore most certain, because it knows best the 
style of scripture, and judges by the style of scripture, it is plain 
that the authority of scripture itself is far more certain, since it 
indicates itself to the church by its style. But I (you will say) 
should not know that this was the voice of the spouse, that this 
was the style of scripture, unless the church were to teach me. 
This, indeed, is untrue, since it can be known that this is the 
voice of Christ and true and genuine scripture without the judg- 
ment of the church, as shall hereafter be shewn more at large. 
But, although we were to grant him this, that it could not be 
known otherwise than through the church, that these were the 
scriptures, yet even so the argument would be inconsequential. 
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For many would not have known Christ, if John had not taught 
them, pointed him out, and exclaimed, “ Behold the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world!” Was then the authority 
of John more certain than that of Christ? By no means. For 
John brought many to Christ, who afterwards believed much more 
on account of Christ himself, than on account of the preaching and 
testimony of John. So many through means of the church believe 
these to be the scriptures, who afterwards believe still more firmly, 
being persuaded by the scriptures themselves. Besides, Paul and 
Peter and the other apostles best knew the voice of Christ ; must 
therefore their authority be rated higher than that of Christ him- 
self? Far from it. It does not therefore follow that because the 
church knows very well the voice of Christ, the authority of the 
church is greater than that of Christ. But as to his pretence that 
because the church delivers the rule of faith, it must therefore be 
the correctest judge of that rule; we must observe that the terms 
deliver and judge are ambiguous. The church does indeed deliver 
that rule, not as its author, but as a witness, and an admonisher, 
and a minister: it judges also when instructed by the Holy 
Spirit. But may I therefore conclude, that I cannot be certain 
of this rule, but barely by the testimony of the church? It is 
a mere fallacy of the accident. There is no consequence in this 
reasoning: I can be led by the church’s voice to the rule of faith; 
therefore I can have no more certain judgment than that of the 
church. 

In the third place, Stapleton proves the fore-mentioned assump- 
tion thus: Scripture (says he) cannot be proved by scripture: 
therefore it must be proved by the church; and consequently the 
authority of the church is greater than that of scripture. The an- 
tecedent is thus established. Should any one, he says, deny Paul’s 
epistles to be canonical, it cannot be proved either from the old 
Testament, or from the gospel, because there is nowhere any men- 
tion there made of them. Then he goes on to say that neither the 
whole scripture, nor any part of it, can be proved from scripture 
itself, because all proof is drawn from things better known than the 
thing to be proved. Therefore (says he) to one who denies or 
knows not either the whole scripture or any part of it, nothing can 
be proved from scripture itself. But here, according to him, the 
church comes to our help in both cases. For, should any one 
deny a part of scripture, the church persuades him to receive 
these books upon the same ground as he hath received the others: 
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he who is ignorant of the whole scripture, it persuades to accept 
the scripture in the same way as he hath accepted Christ. 

I answer, This is a fine way of persuading a man to receive 
these books upon the same grounds as he hath received the others! 
But the question is, how he was first induced to receive those 
others? Was it by the authority of the church? Why then did 
he not receive all upon the faith of the same judgment? For the 
church will have us receive the whole scripture as well as certain 
parts of it. Stapleton does not meet this scruple. Besides, it is 
manifestly absurd to suppose the possibility of a man’s believing in 
Christ, who denies and rejects the whole scripture: this certainly is 
quite impossible. But now let us come to the examination of the 
argument itself, to which I return a twofold answer. First, I affirm 
that the scripture can be understood, perceived, known and proved 
from scripture. Secondly, I say that if it cannot be perceived and 
proved in this way, still less can it be proved by the church. 

The first will be evident from the following considerations. 
Scripture hath for its author God himself; from whom it first pro- 
ceeded and came forth. Therefore, the authority of scripture may 
be proved from the author himself, since the authority of God him- 
self shines forth in it. 2 Tim. ii. 16, the whole scripture is called 
Ocorvevotos. In 2 Pet. i. 12, we are told, “Prophecy in old 
time came not by the will of men, but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” vad amvevuaros aryiov 
epopevor. And, verse 19, the word of prophecy is called (e- 
Baorepos : ” Exouev, says the apostle, BeBaurepov tov rpopnyti- 
kov Noryov. That word B¢Baorepos is most pertinent to the mat- 
ter in hand; for it signifies that the scripture is endued with the 
firmest and highest authority. In the same place it is compared to 
a lamp shining in a dark place, Avy aivovte ev AVXUNPO TOTW. 
It hath therefore light in itself, and such light as we may see in 
the darkness. But if the opinion of our opponents were correct, 
this light should be in the church, not in the scriptures. David 
indicates the same thing in the 14th octonary of Psalm cxix., at the 
beginning, where he says, “Thy word is a lamp to my feet, and a 
light to my path :” therefore the scripture hath the clearest light 
in itself. On this account it is frequently styled the testimony. 
From these and similar passages, we reason thus: There is the 
greatest perspicuity and light in the scriptures: therefore the scrip- 
ture may be understood by the scripture, if one only have eyes to 
perceive this light. As the brightest light appears in the sun, so 
19 
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the greatest splendour of divinity shines forth in the word of God. 
The blind cannot perceive even the light of the sun; nor can they 
distinguish the splendour of the scriptures, whose minds are not 
divinely illuminated. But those who have eyes of faith can behold 
this light. Besides, if we recognise men when they speak, why 
should we not also hear and recognise God speaking in his word ? 
For what need is there that another should teach that this is the 
voice of somebody, when I recognise it myself; or should inform 
me that my friend speaks, when I myself hear and understand him 
speaking ? 

But they object that we cannot recognise the voice of God, 
because we do not hear God speaking. This I deny. For those 
who have the Holy Spirit, are taught of God: these can recog- 
nise the voice of God as much as any one can recognise a friend, 
with whom he hath long and familiarly lived, by his voice. Nay, 
they can even hear God. For so Augustine (Ep. mu.), “God ad- 
dresses us every day. He speaks to the heart of every one of 
us!,” If we do not understand, the reason is because we have not 
the Spirit, by which our hearts should be enlightened. With 
respect to us, therefore, the authority of the scripture depends 
upon, and is made clear by, the internal witness of the Holy Spirit; 
without which, though you were to hear a thousand times that this 
is the word of God, yet you could never believe in such a manner 
as to acquiesce with an entire assent. Besides, the papists should 
tell us whether or no this is really the word of God which we pos- 
sess. Now that it is in itself the word of God, they do not deny, 
but they say that we cannot be certain of it without the help of 
the church: they confess that the voice of God sounds in our ears; 
but they say that we cannot believe it, except upon account of the 
church’s approbation. But now, if it be the word of God which we 
hear, it must needs have a divine authority of itself, and should be 
believed by itself and for itself. Otherwise we should ascribe more 
to the church than to God, if we did not believe him except for the 
sake of the church. God speaks in the prophets, and through the 
prophets: whence we find often used by them such phrases as, the 
word of Jehovah, and, Thus saith Jehovah. Now then these men 
tell me that I must by no means believe that God really speaks, or 
that this is the word of Jehovah, unless the church confirm the 
same: in which proceeding every one may perceive that more 
credit and authority is ascribed to the church, that is, to men, than 
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to God; which is directly opposite to what should be done: for 
God ought to be believed before all, since he is the prime and 
highest verity; while the church is nothing of the kind. If, there- 
fore, God address me, and say that this is his word, I should 
acquiesce in his authority. Hitherto we have shewn that there is 
a divine authority in scripture (which we shall do hereafter even 
still more clearly); and that, consequently, we should believe it by 
itself and of itself. It now remains that we shew that the scrip- 
tures themselves mutually support and confirm each other by their 
testimony ; which is a point easy to be proved. 

The old Testament is confirmed by itself, and by the new; the 
new also by itself, and by the old: so that, as it is certain that 
there is a God, although the church had never said it, so it is cer- 
tain that the scripture is the word of God, although the church had 
been silent upon the subject. But they, perhaps, would not even 
believe God’s existence, except upon the church’s word. It is evi- 
dent that the old Testament is proved by the new. In Luke xxiv. 
44, Christ divides the whole old Testament into Moses, the pro- 
phets, and the Psalms: therefore he hath declared all these books 
to be authentic and canonical, and hath besides confirmed his whole 
doctrine from those books. If, then, we believe Christ, we must 
believe the whole old Testament to be endued with authentical au- 
thority. In Luke xvi. 29, 31, Abraham, when the rich man requests 
that Lazarus may be sent to his brethren, replies, “They have 
Moses and the prophets; let them hear them :” as much as to say, 
those who will not hear them, will hear no man, not even the church. 
In John x. 35, ‘the scripture cannot be broken,” AvOyva, there- 
fore it possesses an eternal and immutable force. In John y, 39, 
Christ says to the Jews, “ Search the scriptures :” where he under- 
stands all the books of the old Testament; for the new had not yet 
been published. Thus we have shewn in general that the old Tes- 
tament is confirmed by the new; let us now shew the same in 
detail. Christ himself confirms the books of Moses specially, Matth. 
v., where he interprets the whole law; Matth. xix., where he ex- 
plains the law of marriage; Matth. xxil., where he proves the re- 
surrection of the flesh from Moses; and John ii. 14, where he 
confirms his own death, and its efficacy and benefits, from the figure 
of the brasen serpent. The historical books of the old Testament 
are likewise confirmed by the new. Matth. xii. 42, Christ mentions 
the story of the Queen of Sheba: Luke iv. 26, the story of the 
widow of Sarepta is repeated, which occurs 2 Kings y.: Acts ii. 25, 
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30, 34, a testimony is adduced from the Psalms: Acts xiii. 17 and 
following verses, Paul details a long narrative, drawn from several 
books of the old Testament: Heb. xi., many examples are produced 
from the books of Joshua and Judges. Part of the genealogy which 
Matthew exhibits is derived from the book of Ruth. From the 
Psalms an almost infinite multitude of testimonies are alleged; very 
many from Isaiah; many from Ezekiel, and, in a word, from all the 
prophets, except perhaps one or two of the minor prophets. But 
Stephen, Acts vii. 42, cites the book of the twelve minor prophets, 
and thus proves the authority of them all; for all the minor pro- 
phets used formerly to make but one book. Now the testimony 
there cited is taken from the prophet Amos, Thus it is manifest 
that the confirmation of the old may be drawn from the new Testa- 
ment. Upon this subject, see further in Augustine, in his book, 
contra Adversar. Legis et Prophetarum, and contra Faustum 
Manicheeum. 

Now that, in like manner, the books of the new Testament 
may be confirmed from the old, is sufficiently clear. For the 
truth of the new Testament is shadowed forth in the figures of 
the old; and whatever things were predicted in the old, those we 
read to have been fulfilled in the new. Whatever was said ob- 
scurely in the former, is said plainly in the latter. Therefore if 
one be true, the other must needs be true also. Moses wrote of 
the Messiah, and so did the prophets. Moses, Deut. xviii. 18, fore- 
told that there should be a prophet like unto himself; and death 
and destruction is denounced upon any who would not hear him. 
Peter, Acts i. 22, and Stephen, Acts vii. 37, teach us that this 
prediction of a prophet hath been fulfilled. Moses therefore hath 
sanctioned Christ by his testimony. Peter confirms Paul’s epistles 
by his authority, 2 Pet. ii. 16, and distinctly calls them scriptures. 
‘The unlearned,” says he, “ wrest them, as they do also the other 
scriptures.” Paul confirms his own epistles by his name, and by 
his judgment. Therefore the old and new Testaments do, by their 
mutual testimony, establish and consign each other. In other cases, 
indeed, such a mutual confirmation is of no avail; but in this it 
should be of the greatest, because no one is so fit a witness of God 
and his word, as God himself in his word. If then we repose any 
credit in the old Testament, we must repose as much in the new; 
if we believe the new, we must believe the old also. But the 
papists, on the contrary, would have neither Testament believed on 
its own account, but both on aecount of the church’s authority : the 
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falsehood of which is abundantly evident from what hath been 
already said. a) 

But human incredulity will still urge, that this may indeed be 
conceded with respect to some books, but that it cannot be affirmed 
of every one of the books of the old and new Testament ; because 
we nowhere read that the books of Esther, Nehemiah, and Ezra, were 
confirmed by the authority of the new Testament: and there are 
besides many books of the new Testament which cannot be con- 
firmed by the old. Besides, if there were even some one book of 
the new Testament, in which all the books of the old Testament 
were severally enumerated, there would yet be need (will the 
papists say) of the authority of the ancient church, because there 
may be some who do not acknowledge the authority of any book ; 
and how (they will say) are we to persuade such persons that this 
scripture is divine ? 

I answer, in the first place, such men as these, who despise all 
the sacred books, the church itself will be unable to convince: for 
with those who hold the authority of scripture in no esteem, the 
authority of the church will have but little weight. Secondly, if 
any pious persons have yet doubts concerning the scriptures, much 
more certain evidences may be gathered from the books themselves, 
to prove them canonical, than from any authority of the church. 
I speak not now of the internal testimony of the Spirit, but of cer- 
tain external testimonies, which may be drawn from the books 
themselves to prove them divinely inspired writings. Such are 
mentioned by Calvin, Institut. Lib. 1. c. 8!, and are of the following 
kind. First, the majesty of the doctrine itself, which everywhere 
shines forth in the sacred and canonical books. Nowhere, assuredly, 
does such majesty appear in the books of philosophers, orators, or 
even of all the divines that ever wrote upon theology. There are 
none of the sacred books which one would be more likely to ques- 
tion than the Epistle of Jude, the second Epistle of Peter, and the 
second and third of John, since formerly even some churches enter- 
tained doubts of them: nevertheless, in these there is contained 
such a kind; of teaching as can be found in no other writer. 
Secondly, the simplicity, purity, and divinity of the style. Never 
was anything written more chastely, purely, or divinely. Such pu- 
rity is not to be found in Plato, or in Aristotle, or in Demosthenes, 
or in Cicero, or in any other writer. Thirdly, the antiquity of the 
books themselves secures them a great authority. For the books 
of Moses are more ancient than the writings of any other men, and 
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contain the oldest of all histories, deduced from the very creation of 
the world; which other writers were either wholly ignorant of, or 
heard of from this source, or contaminated by the admixture of 
many fables. Fourthly, the oracles contained in these books prove 
their authority to be sacred in the highest sense, by shewing it 
necessarily divine. For some things are here predicted, which 
happened many ages afterwards, and names are given to persons 
some ages before they were born; as to Josiah, 1 Kings xiii. 2, 
and to Cyrus, Isaiah xliv. 28, and xly. 1. How could this have 
been without some divine inspiration? Fifthly, miracles, so many 
and so true, prove God to be the author of these books. Sizthly, 
the enemies themselves prove these books to be sacred; for, while 
they have endeavoured wholly to destroy them, their fury hath 
ever been in vain: nay, many of them, by the penalties and 
torments which befel them, were made to understand that it was 
the word of God which they opposed. Seventhly, the testimonies 
of martyrs make it evident that the majesty of these books is of no 
mean character, since they have sealed the doctrine, here delivered 
down and set forth, by their confession and their blood. Eighthly, 
the authors themselves guarantee, in a great measure, the credit of 
these books. What sort of men were they before they were 
raised up to discharge this office by the Holy Ghost? Altogether 
unfitted for such a function then, though afterwards endowed with 
the noblest gifts of the Holy Spirit. Who was Moses, before he 
was called by God? First, a courtier in Egypt, then a shepherd, 
finally, endued with the richest outpouring of the Spirit, he became 
a prophet, and the leader of the people of Israel. Who was Jere- 
miah? A man, incapable, as himself testifies, of any eloquence. 
Who was David? <A youth and a shepherd. Who Peter? A 
fisherman, an ignorant and illiterate person. Who John? A man 
of the same low rank. Who was Matthew? A publican, altogether 
a stranger to holy things. Who was Paul? An enemy and per- 
secutor of that doctrine which he afterwards professed. Who was 
Luke? A physician. How could such men have written so divinely 
without the divine inspiration of the Holy Ghost? They were, 
almost all, illiterate men, learned in no accomplishments, taught in 
no schools, imbued with no instruction; but afterwards summoned by 
a divine call, marked out for this office, admitted to the counsels 
of God: and so they committed all to writing with the exactest 
fidelity ; which writings are now in our hands. 

These topics may prove that these books are divine, yet will 
never be sufficient to bring conviction to our souls so as to make us 
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assent, unless the testimony of the Holy Spirit, be added. When 
this is added, it fills our minds with a wonderful plenitude of as- 
surance, confirms them, and causes us most gladly to embrace the 
scriptures, giving force to the preceding arguments. Those pre- 
vious arguments may indeed urge and constrain us; but this (I 
mean the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit) is the only argu- 
ment which can persuade us. 

Now if the preceding arguments cannot persuade us, how 
much less the authority of the church, although it were to repeat 
its affirmation a thousand times! The authority of the church, 
and its unbroken judgment, may perhaps suffice to keep men in 
some external obedience, may induce them to render an external 
consent, and to persevere in an external unity: but the church can 
of itself by no means persuade us to assent to these oracles as 
divine. In order, therefore, that we should be internally in our 
consciences persuaded of the authority of scripture, it is needful 
that the testimony of the Holy Ghost should be added. And he, 
as he seals all the doctrines of faith and the whole teaching of sal- 
vation in our hearts, and confirms them in our consciences, so also 
does he give us a certain persuasion that these books, from which 
are drawn all the doctrines of faith and salvation, are sacred and 
canonical. But, you will say, this testimony is not taken from the 
books themselves: it is, therefore, external, and not inherent in the 
word. I answer: Although the testimony of the Holy Ghost be 
not, indeed, the same as the books themselves; yet it is not 
external, nor separate, or alien from the books, because it is per- 
ceived in the doctrine delivered in those books; for we do not 
speak of any enthusiastic influence of the Spirit. But, in like 
manner as no man can certainly assent to the doctrine of faith 
except by the Spirit, so can none assent to the scriptures but by 
the same Spirit. 

But here two objections must be removed, which are proposed 
by Stapleton, of which the former is against this latter reply of 
ours, and the latter against the former. The first objection is this: 
If it be by the testimony of the Spirit that we know the scriptures, 
how comes it that churches, which have this Spirit, agree not 
amongst themselves? For (so he argues) the Lutherans disagree 
with you Calvinists, because you receive some books which they 
reject: therefore, either you or they are without the Spirit. 
This is an objection urged also by Campian and by others. I 
answer: In the first place, it does not follow either that they who 
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reject those books, or we who receive them, are without the Holy 
Spirit. For no saving truth can be known without the Holy 
Spirit; as for example, that Christ died for us, or any other. 
This the papists will themselves allow. Yet it does not follow that 
all who have learned this truth from the Holy Spirit must agree 
in all other points of faith. Nor does it immediately follow, that 
all who are in error are without the Holy Spirit, because all errors 
are not capital. Now the reason why all who have the Holy Spirit 
do not think exactly alike of all things, is because there is not precisely 
the same equal measure of the Holy Spirit in all; otherwise there 
would be the fullest agreement in all points. Secondly, both we 
who receive some bvoks not received by the Lutherans, have the 
precedent of some ancient churches, and the Lutherans also, who 
reject them. For there were some churches who received these 
books (that is, the epistle of Jude, the second epistle of Peter, and 
the second and third of John), and also some who rejected them, 
and yet all meanwhile were churches of God. Thirdly, it does not 
presently follow that all have the Holy Spirit who say they have 
it. Although many of the Lutherans (as they call them) reject 
these books, yet it is not to be concluded that such is the common 
opinion of that whole church. The papists, indeed, understand and 
denote by the name of the church only the bishops and doctors; 
but the sentiments are not to be judged of by merely a few of its 
members. 

The second objection against our former reply is to this effect : 
The scripture is not the voice of God, but the word of God; that is, 
it does not proceed immediately from God, but is delivered me- 
diately to us through others. I answer: We confess that God 
hath not spoken by himself, but by others. Yet this does not 
diminish the authority of scripture. For God inspired the prophets 
with what they said, and made use of their mouths, tongues, and 
hands: the scripture, therefore, is even immediately the voice of 
God. The prophets and apostles were only the organs of God. 
It was God who spake to the fathers in the prophets and through 
the prophets, as is plain from Heb. i. 1. And Peter says, 2 Epist. 
i. 21, that “holy men of God spake as they were moved, epouevors, 
by the Holy Ghost.” Therefore the scripture is the voice of the 
Spirit, and consequently the voice of God. But what though it 
were not the voice of God immediately, but only the word of 
God? Therefore (says Stapleton) it requires to be made known 
by the church like the rest, that is, like other doctrines necessary 
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to salvation. But what? Is it only by the testimony of the 
church, that we know all other points of religion and doctrines of 
the faith? Is it not the office of the Holy Spirit to teach us all 
things necessary to salvation? Mark well how Stapleton affirms 
that we learn all only from the church, and sets the Spirit and 
the church asunder. But if the Spirit teach in the church, and it 
is by the Spirit that we know the other doctrines, then why may 
we not learn from the Spirit this also, that the scripture is the 
word of God? Let him speak and tell us, if he can. But this 
(says he) is a “ matter of faith, like the rest.” I confess it. But 
here he strangles himself in his own noose. For if without faith 
it cannot be understood that the scripture is the word of God, then 
is there need of some more certain testimony than the external 
approbation of the church. For the Holy Ghost is the author of 
faith, and not the church, except as an instrument, an external 
and ministerial medium. He subjoins: “ But this, like the rest, 
exceeds mere human comprehension.” JI answer: Therefore men 
cannot give us this persuasion, but there is need of some higher, 
greater, more certain testimony than that of man. Now the church 
is an assembly of men, and is composed of men. “ But this (says 
he further) should not, any more than the rest, be received by 
immediate revelations.” I answer: This is no extraordinary or 
immediate revelation separate from the teaching of the books them- 
selves; because it springs, derives itself, and is perceived from the 
word itself through the same Spirit from which that word emanated. 
But I would gladly know from them, whence it is that the church 
comes to know that the scripture is the word of God. If they say, 
by a private revelation; then they concede that extraordinary and 
private revelations are still employed, and so they establish and 
confirm enthusiasm; for this authority they attribute even to the 
present church. If they say, by some ordinary means; then they 
must acknowledge that the church hath this knowledge by the 
word itself. Stapleton proceeds: Now it cannot be discovered by 
reason that one book is apocryphal, another canonical; this au- 
thentic, and that spurious, any more than the rest. Therefore it 
must be proved by the church. I answer: The inference does 
not hold. For it cannot be proved by human reasons that Christ 
was born of a virgin, rose from the dead, ascended up to heaven 
with his body. Must then the whole credit of these and other 
articles depend upon the sole authority and testimony of the church 
alone? Do we believe these things to be true upon no other 
grounds but because it pleases the church that we should thus 
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believe? Assuredly not. But what, though it were conceded that 
we came to know through the church, that this is the word of God, 
and that this teaching is true and canonical, which we do indeed 
gladly concede in a certain sense; yet must this be understood 
so as to indicate an external, ministerial means, which God hath 
been pleased to use in instructing us, and nothing more. It is 
through the ministry of the church, and not on account of the 
church’s authority. As, therefore, he who receives a message of 
great favours promised or bestowed upon him by his sovereign, does 
not believe on account of the messenger, or on the messenger’s 
authority, but on account of the prince’s own munificence, or because 
he sees the patent or letter signed with the prince’s own hand, or 
because he recognises some other certain token; nor believes on 
account of the servant, although through his ministry ; so we re- 
ceive indeed the scriptures sent to us from God through the church, 
and yet do not believe it to be sent from God solely on the church’s 
authority, but on account of the voice of God, which we recognise 
speaking clearly and expressly in the scriptures. 

I answer, secondly, If scripture cannot be proved by scripture, 
as Stapleton says, then certainly much less can it be proved by the 
church. For if Stapleton’s be a good reason, that scripture cannot 
be proved by scripture, because scripture may be unknown or de- 
nied, that reason will have still greater force against the church. 
For the church is no less liable to be unknown or denied than the 
scripture. Stapleton calls this a “ weighty question ;” and indeed 
he must needs find it so. In truth, it is so weighty that he cannot 
support himself under it. 

But, says he, the case of the church and of the scripture is 
not the same. Why? “Because there is no Christian who is 
ignorant of the church.” In like manner, there is no Christian 
who is utterly ignorant of the scripture. The case of both, there- 
fore, is the same. Do you yourself deem him a Christian who 
denies the whole scripture ? Certainly, he replies; for he affirms that 
some Christians deny the scriptures, such as the Schwenkfeldians, 
Anabaptists, and in England the Familists! and Superilluminati. 
I answer, our question is about real Christians. These are not 
Christians truly but equivocally, as the papists are equivocal 
catholics. It may indeed happen that there may be some Chris- 
tians who are ignorant of the canon of scripture, or have even not 
seen some books of it, but yet assent to the doctrine contained in the 
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canon of scripture; for otherwise they certainly cannot be called 
Christians. As to his assertion that there are no Christians who 
are ignorant of the church, if he mean it of the Roman church, it is 
certain that many Christians have been, and still are ignorant of it; 
many have not even so much as heard of it. Will he exclude all 
these from the hope of salvation? But if he understand any other 
church, it is nothing to the purpose. However, he proves that no 
Christians are ignorant of the church, because in the Creed we be- 
lieve in the church. I confess that in the Creed we do believe in 
the church, but not in this or that church, but the catholic church; 
which is no particular assembly of men, much less the Roman syna- 
gogue, tied to any one place, but the body of the elect which hath 
existed from the beginning of the world, and shall exist unto 
the end. And why do we thus believe? Assuredly by no other 
argument than the authority of scripture, because the scriptures 
teach us that there is such a body in the world, as Augustine repeats 
a thousand times against the Donatists, not because any church 
attests or professes this proposition. But the church, says he, is 
“the means of believing all the rest;” therefore it is the means 
also of believing the existence of the scriptures. I answer, it is in- 
deed the means, not the principal or prime source; and a mean 
merely external and ministerial. But the principal mean is the 
word itself, and the prime cause is the Spirit; whereas the church is 
only an inferior organ. 

“But in the Creed,” says Stapleton, “we believe in the 
church, but not in the scriptures.’ To this I return two an- 
swers. First, since Stapleton allows that we believe in the church, 
I demand how, and on what account? If he say, on account 
of the church, then we believe a thing on account of the thing 
itself. But this is no proof even in his own opinion: for every 
proof (as he says himself elsewhere) proceeds from premises better 
known than the conclusion. Therefore, we believe the church 
through some other mean, that is, through the scripture and the 
church. Secondly, Stapleton thus rejects the scripture from the 
Creed, since he says that in the Creed we believe in the church, 
but not in the scriptures. But the scripture is not rejected from 
the Creed; for the Creed is a compendium and epitome of the 
whole scripture, and all the articles of the Creed itself are confirmed 
out of scripture. Besides, in the Creed itself we indicate our belief 
in scripture: for when I profess that “ I believe in God,” I profess 
also that I believe that God speaks truth in his word, and conse- 
quently, that I receive and venerate all divine scripture. For the 
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word “I believe,” which occurs at the commencement of the 
Creed, is by the fathers expounded in a threefold sense,—that 
is, I believe God; I believe that there is a God; and I believe 
in God. (Credo Deo, Credo Deum, Credo in Deum). 

Stapleton goes on to observe, that the whole formal cause of 
faith is assent to God revealing something through the church. I 
answer, God does, indeed, reveal truth through the church, but so 
as through an external ministerial medium. But properly he re- 
veals truth to us through the Spirit and the scripture: for though 
“Paul plant and Apollos water,” yet these are of no avail unless 
“God give the increase.” 1 Cor. iii. 6. The church can reveal 
nothing to us in a saving way without the Spirit. But nothing can 
be hence gathered to make it appear that the authority of the 
church and of scripture is not equally doubtful and obscure, nay, 
that the authority of the church is not much more so; since it is 
certain that whatever authority the church hath depends entirely 
upon the scripture. 

So much then in reply to Stapleton’s first argument: let us 
come now to the rest, which are all, as it were, inferior streams 
derived from this first argument, and referred to its confirmation. 
However, we will examine them each distinctly and severally, that 
a plain answer may be returned on our part to every argument 
which he employs. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHEREIN STAPLETON’S SECOND ARGUMENT IS PROPOSED 
AND CONFUTED, 


In his ninth Book, chap. 5, he sets forth an egregious piece of 
reasoning to this effect : Some writings of the prophets and apostles 
have not canonical authority, and some which are not writings of 
prophets or apostles are received into the canon. Therefore the 
whole canon of scripture rests on, and is defined by, the judgment 
of the church, It ought to determine the canon of scripture; and 
consequently the scripture hath its authority from the testimony of 
the church. 

I have three answers to this. First, it is possible that pro- 
phets and apostles may have written some things in an ordinary 
way to private persons, as, for instance, David sent private letters to 
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Joab. These things ought not to be received into the canon. But 
whatever they wrote as prophets, and inspired by God, for the 
public instruction of the church, have been received into the canon. 

Secondly, I demand of him, whether those writings of which he 
speaks were in themselves sacred and divine, or not? If they 
were; then the church ought to admit and approve them by its 
testimony, as they allow themselves, and the church hath erred in 
not receiving them: for it is the office of the church to recognise 
the sacred scriptures and commend them to others. If they were 
not; then it is certain that they were written by prophets and apo- 
stles with some other design than that they should be admitted into 
the canon of scripture: so that the church neither could nor ought 
to have admitted them into that canon. 

Thirdly, no such public writing of either the prophets or the 
apostles can be produced, which hath not been received in the 
canon of the scriptures. Yet Stapleton endeavours to prove 
that there were many such writings both of prophets and apo- 
stles, which the church never chose to sanction. And, in the 
first place, he enumerates certain writings of the prophets, and 
then of the apostles which were never admitted into the canon. 
By Samuel, says he, and Nathan and Gad, the Acts of David 
were written, as appears from 1 Chron. last chapter, verse 29. 
But those books are not now canonical. Therefore it is in the 
discretion of the church, either to receive books of scripture as 
canonical, or to refuse and reject them as apocryphal. I answer, 
that in that place the sacred history of the first and second of 
Samuel is meant, which was drawn up by those three prophets, 
Samuel, Nathan, and Gad, and which Stapleton rashly denies to be 
canonical. For it is certain that both these books were not written 
by Samuel, because Samuel was dead before the end of the first 
book. Now the church always acknowledged these books to be 
canonical. But Stapleton supposes that some other history, the 
work of those distinguished prophets, is referred to; which cannot be 
established by any proof. Secondly, he says that the Acts of Solo- 
mon were consigned to writing by Nathan, Ahijah and Iddo, as 
appears from 2 Chron. ix. 29. I reply, that the history there 
meant is that which is contained in the first book of Kings: or, if 
some other history be indicated, how will he prove that, when it 
was extant, it had not canonical authority? Thirdly, he proves from 
2 Chron. xiii. 22, that the history of Abijah was written by Iddo 
the prophet, which yet is not now extant in the canon. I answer, 
that this is the same history of king Abijah which is contained in 
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1 Kings xv. Fourthly, he says that the history of Jehoshaphat was 
written by the prophet Jehu; which he proves from 2 Chron. xx. 
34. I answer, that the same history is meant which is extant 
1 Kings xvi. For it is certain that the histories of Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel and Kings, were written by many prophets: whence in 
Matth. ii}, at the last verse, a passage is cited from the book 
of Judges (for it is found nowhere else); and yet Matthew uses the 
expression, “that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the pro- 
phets,” ro pyOev dua THv tpodpytav. Whence we may undertand 
that that book was written and composed by many prophets. 
Fifthly, he says that many writings of Solomon’s are now not 
extant in the canon of scripture. I answer, that this is no great 
wonder, since they have now wholly perished and are not extant 
anywhere: for I believe that no man doubts that some canonical 
pieces have perished. But if they were now extant, Stapleton 
would have to prove that it would depend upon the authority of 
the church whether they should or should not be in the canon. 
Next he brings a testimony from Augustine, de Civit. Dei, Lib. 
xvi. cap. ult. where these words occur: “There are writings of 
theirs” (meaning Zechariah, Malachi, and Haggai,) “as there are 
of others, who prophesied in great numbers: very few wrote 
pieces which had canonical authority®.” I answer, these things 
which Augustine says have no reference to our question. For he 
does not say that many things were written by the prophets which 
had no canonical authority; but that, out of a great many prophets, 
there were very few who wrote anything: because many prophets 
left no written compositions whatever. What he says, therefore, is, 
there were many prophets who taught the church only orally; but 
few who wrote anything. This is plainly Augustine’s sense and 
meaning: whence, by the way, we may take notice of Stapleton’s 
fidelity in quoting the fathers. These, then, are Stapleton’s ob- 
jections concerning the writings of the prophets. Let us come now 
to those writings of the apostles which he affirms not to have been 
received into the canon. 

The first specifies the epistle to the Laodiceans, which he proves 
from Coloss. iv. 16, to have been written by Paul ; yet, says he, 


(} Whitaker supposes the reference to be to Judges xiii. 5. But a Naza- 
rite is expressed in Greek by Nafapaios, Nda¢ep, Natip, Na¢ipaios* never, I 
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that epistle is not now in the canon. I answer: No epistle of the 
kind is mentioned in that place. The apostle says, é« Aaod:elas, 
not mpos Aaodrketav, so that the epistle here referred to was not 
written to the Laodiceans, but from Laodicea. The mistake arose 
from the vulgar Latin edition, which reads, Epistolam Laodi- 
censium. Formerly, indeed, there was an epistle which passed 
under this name, as Epiphanius (contra Marcion.3) and others 
remark. Faber Stapulensis counts this amongst Paul’s epistles, 
but is censured on that account by Erasmus‘. Those hold a more 
reasonable and specious opinion, who think that there was such an 
epistle, but that it is now lost. However, even that cannot be 
proved from this passage. It appears to me, that what is here 
indicated is rather that the Laodiceans had written an epistle to 
Paul, in which as there were some things which concerned the 
Colossians, and which it was important for them to know, Paul 
wished it to be read by the Colossians along with this epistle of 
his own. This I judge not incredible, and indeed much the more 
probable opinion. To this effect Ciicumenius writes distinctly : 
“He does not say, that written to Laodicea, but that from Lao- 
dicea; not that from Paul to the Laodiceans, but that from the 
Laodiceans to Paul. For no doubt there was something in it which 
concerned the Colossians®.” These remarks C&cumenius took from 
Chrysostom. Catharinus too, a papist, acknowledges in his com- 
mentary upon this place, (p. 366,) that it is not an epistle written 
by him to the Laodiceans, but one written from that place. Jerome, 
in his catalogue of ecclesiastical writers, under the head of Paut’, 
makes mention of this epistle, but observes that it is universally 
condemned. The second Council of Nice’ determines it to be 


[3 Whitaker is doubtless mistaken in supposing that the miserable modern 
forgery, under this title, is the Epistle to the Laodiceans used by Marcion ; 
Marcion gave this title to what we call the Epistle to the Ephesians. See 
Tertullian, c. Mare. V. x1. 17. Epiphanius’ loose and inconsistent statements 
misled Whitaker.—Heeres. xlii. T. 1. pp. 310, 319, 374.] 

[4 Etiam Faber, homo doctus sed aliquoties nimium candidus, diligenter 
reliquis admiscuit Epistolis.—Erasm. Annot. in Col. iv. 16.] 

[5 ov yap etre thy mpds Aaodixeis, GAAa THY €k Aaodielas ypapeioav ov THy 
dnd TlavAov mpos Aaodixéas, GAG THY dd Aaodixéwy mpos TladAov. "Hy ydp te 
mavras év adtn apedrodv Kodogoaeis. p. 146. T. 1. Paris. 1631.] 

[@ Legunt quidam et ad Laodicenses, sed ab omnibus exploditur. T. 1. 
p- 826.] 

[7 kat yap rod Oeiov Amoorddov mpos Aaodixets héperar that emurroAn.— 


Art. 6. p. 5. Concil., Labb. T. vit. p. 475.] 
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spurious, and rejects it as supposititious. Theophylact! thinks that 
the first epistle to Timothy is meant, because it was written from 
Laodicea; Tertullian, in his fifth book against Marcion?, the epistle 
to the Ephesians. 

As to what Stapleton subjoins, that there were some books 
written by Peter, and a certain book also of the travels of Paul and 
Thecla?, which are not in the canon; I answer, that these books 
were always deemed spurious impostures by the church. Jerome 
(in Cat, under Psrsr‘) rejects them as apocryphal, and not 
written by Peter. Let me therefore say of these, as we read that 
Augustine formerly said of some still more ancient (Civit. Dei, 
Lib. xvi. c. 88): “ These writings the chastity of the canon hath 
not admitted, not because the authority of those men who pleased 
God is rejected, but because these are not believed to be their 
works®,” It rests not therefore with the church’s discretion to 
make the writings of prophets and apostles canonical or not canon- 
ical, to reject what is, or to admit what is not, canonical. So far 
concerning Stapleton’s second argument. 


CHAPTER V. 


WHEREIN THE THIRD ARGUMENT OF OUR OPPONENTS IS 
EXAMINED AND SET ASIDE. 


SrapLETon’s third argument is contained in the 6th chapter 
of his ninth book, and is to this effect. It is owing to the judgment 
and authority of the church, that apocryphal writings of the first 


[1 ris 8€ Hy m ek Aaodixelas; 1} mpds TydOcov mpdrn. att yap ex Aaodixelas 
éypapyn.—Theophyl. in Col. iv. 16, p. 676, Lond. 1636.] 

(? Preetereo hic et de alia Epistola, quam nos ad Ephesios prescriptam 
habemus, heeretici vero ad Laodicenos.—V. ce. 11.] 

[3 Grabe Spicil. 1. p. 95, et seqq.] 

[4 Libri autem ejus, e quibus unus Actorum ejus inscribitur, alius Evan- 
gelii, tertius preedicationis, quartus Apocalypsis, quintus Judicii, inter apo- 
cryphas scripturas reputantur. T. 1. p. 814.] 

[5 Sed ea castitas Canonis non recepit, non quod eorum hominum qui 


Deo placuerunt, reprobetur auctoritas, sed quod ista non credantur eorum 
esse. T. Ix. p. 685.] “ay 
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kind, such as were formerly not certainly canonical but doubtful, 
were after a while admitted into the canon. Therefore, &c. He 
calls those books Apocryphal of the first class, concerning which 
doubts were at first entertained in the church, although they were 
afterwards ultimately received. Such are those whom this same 
author and other papists call Deutero-canonical. For those which 
form the second rank of canonical, are the first rank of apocryphal 
writings: of which kind, in the old Testament, are Tobit, Judith, 
Ecclesiasticus, and those other books concerning which we have 
disputed at large in the first Question; in the new, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the Apocalypse, the second and third Epistles of 
John, the second of Peter, the story of the woman taken in adul- 
tery, the Epistle of Jude, and the Epistle of James. Together 
with these Stapleton, in the fifth chapter of this book, enumerates 
the book of the Shepherd, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Acts of 
Paul, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and the travels of 
Paul, styling these also Apocryphal of the first class, although books 
which neither now nor heretofore were ever received into the canon, 
which all those other books of the new Testament have long since 
been. Nevertheless this man tells us that all these pieces are of 
the same rank, kind, and nature, and that whatever difference is 
made between them results entirely from the circumstance that the 
church hath judged some canonical, others not, received the one 
set, and rejected the other. But there is a wide difference between 
them besides this: otherwise the church could not make such a 
difference between writings, all of which were really in the same 
predicament. For if, as Stapleton says, all these books be of the 
same kind, rank, and nature, why hath the church received the 
one part rather than the other? But now let us answer this argu- 
ment distinctly and in form. The answer shall be fourfold. 

Firstly, I say that the church never did receive, by its judgment 
and approbation, those books of the old Testament which they call 
Deutero-canonical, or Apocryphal of the first class; which point 
we have sufficiently established in the first Question of this contro- 
versy. If they say the church hath received them, let them tell 
us when, and in what council? Now whatever councils they are 
able to produce are merely recent; and no reason can be assigned 
why canonical books should lie so long unsanctioned by the autho- 
rity of the church. 

Secondly, I say that the church neither could, nor ought to 
have received them into the canon. For the church cannot make 
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those books canonical and divine, which are not really in themselves 
canonical, sacred, and divine. Even the papists themselves do not 
ascribe so much power to the church, whose office terminates in 
declaring those books to be canonical, and as such commending 
them to the people, which are really and in themselves canonical. 
Now we have already proved that these books possess no such 
character. The council of Laodicea expressly rejects them as non- 
canonical writings, B/BAva dxkavouora. Jerome determines that 
no religious dogma can be proved by them: whereas, if they were 
canonical, the doctrines of religion might be established from them 
just as well as from the rest. 

Thirdly, we confess that formerly doubts were entertained con- 
cerning certain books of the new Testament, as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and others, which books were nevertheless afterwards 
received into the canon. But we deny that it is merely on the 
church’s authority that these books either are, or are accounted, 
canonical. For I demand, what reason was it that induced or im- 
pelled the church at length to receive them? Certainly no other 
cause but this, that it perceived and recognised the doctrine in 
them to be plainly divine and inspired by God. Why then may 
not the same reason persuade us also to receive them? Any 
other answer which they may give will assign a wholly uncertain 
criterion. 

Fourthly, although in some churches doubts prevailed concern- 
ing these books of the new Testament, yet other churches received 
them. So Eusebius writes concerning these epistles; as specially 
of the Epistle of James, Lib. m. c. 23. For although he uses the 
term vofevecOat!, yet he acknowledges that it was publicly received 
(Sednuoctevuéryr) in many churches: which these men can not say 
of the Epistle of Barnabas, or the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
or other such like spurious or adulterated pieces. But if, as Sta- 
pleton says, these books were indeed equal amongst themselves 
and of the same rank (that is, these canonical books and those 
spurious ones which he enumerates), and if the church have caused 
them to be of unequal authority with respect to us, then the church 
hath fallen into a grievous error: for the church ought not to 
have caused pieces of equal authority intrinsically to appear other- 
wise to us. Now Stapleton says that these books are of the same 

[1 toréoy Sé ws vobeverar pev..... Sus Se topev kat ravras [this and the 


Epistle of Jude] pera ray Aourav ev mreloras Sednpootevpévas éxkAnoiats.— 
T. 1. p. 175. ed. Heinich. Compare Hug’s Einl. 1. 119.] 
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rank in themselves; but in respect of us, he ascribes it to the 
church’s judgment that some are deemed canonical, and not others. 
But surely the church cannot change the quality of books, but only 
declare them to us to be such as they really are in themselves. 
Therefore, if they were all equal, an equal judgment ought to be 
passed upon them all. That this rests in the arbitrary decision of 
the church, he will never be able to establish: let us nevertheless 
attend to the manner in which he attempts to prove it. 

Stapleton proceeds to cite many testimonies of the fathers, of 
which I will only examine the three principal, and pass over what 
is irrelevant to the question. In the first place, then, he objects to 
us Eusebius (H. E. Lib. mr. ¢. 19, or in the Greek, 25), who affirms 
that the plain mark of the canonical books is the tradition of the 
church. I answer: Eusebius there enumerates all the books of the 
new Testament, as well those which were always received by all, 
as those which were rejected by some, and concerning which doubts 
were then entertained in some churches. Eusebius’s own words are 
as follow: ‘It was needful that we should draw up such a cata- 
logue of these, distinguishing those pieces which, according to the 
ecclesiastical tradition, are true and unfeigned and acknowledged 
scriptures, from those which are not part of the Testament?.” To 
which testimony of Eusebius I briefly return a threefold reply. 
Firstly, we should allow no weight in this matter to the authority 
of Eusebius, because it has no force to establish what Stapleton 
undertakes to prove. For, while he says that he follows the 
ecclesiastical tradition, he distinguishes from the canonical books 
those very pieces which the papists themselves maintain to be 
canonical, as the Book of Tobit, Judith, &c. the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Epistle of James, the Apocalypse, &c. Therefore, if 
that tradition which Eusebius follows be true, it will prevail as 
much against the papists themselves as against us. And if that 
tradition be so certain a mark of the books, then the authority of 
some books of the canon is utterly destroyed, as the Epistle of 
James and other epistles, which this tradition of Eusebius, so much 
relied on by Stapleton, banishes from the sacred canon. Let him 
then consider fot himself what weight is to be allowed to this tes- 
timony. Secondly, I deny not that ecclesiastical tradition is a means 
of proof, whereby it may be shewn what books are canonical and 


U , 
[? dvaykains S€ Kal rovT@y Gps Tov Katddoyor TemoujpeOa, Siaxpivavres rds TE 
6 > 
Kata Thy ékkAnovaortiKiy mapadoow adnOcis Kal dmAdgrovs Kal dv@pohoynpévas 
ypapas, kal ras GAdas mapa ravtas, ovK evOvaOnKous per, kK. T.X.—T. I. p. 247.] 
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what not canonical; yet I say that it is a merely external means 
of proof. Now, in order that we should be thoroughly persuaded 
of the authority of the canonical books, there is need besides of the 
internal testimony of the Holy Spirit. In like manner, with respect 
to God himself and the Trinity, and other articles of our faith, the 
church gives us instruction, and this tradition ought to have with 
all the force of a great argument: and if any were to deny those 
articles, we should press them with the authority of the church as 
an external argument, which hath in it all the strength necessary 
for convincing and refuting the gainsayers. Yet, unless the inter- 
nal testimony of the Holy Spirit be added, fortified by the ample 
authority of scripture, the human mind will never give a solid 
assent with entire acquiescence to those articles. Thirdly, Eusebius 
writes that he enumerates these books as canonical, not on account 
of the ecclesiastical tradition, but according to the ecclesiastical 
tradition, which is a very different thing. His words are not oa 
Tv wapacoow, but kata THYy mapacoow. Those who suppose 
that there is no difference between these two are greatly deceived. 
For it is through the church’s ministry that we believe whatever 
we believe, but not on account of the church’s authority ; since our 
faith relies upon and is confirmed by an authority much more august, 
certain and clear, than that of the church. Let this suffice con- 
cerning the testimony of Eusebius. 

The second testimony cited by Stapleton is taken from Augus- 
tine, De Doct. Christ. Lib. u. c. 8, where these words occur: “‘The 
believer will observe this rule with respect to the canonical 
scriptures, to prefer those which are received by all churches to 
those which some do not receive. In the case of those which are 
not received by all, he will prefer those which the more and 
more dignified churches receive to those which fewer churches or 
churches of less authority admit. But if he should find some 
received by the greater number, and others by the more digni- 
fied (though indeed such a case cannot easily be found), yet I 
think that the two classes should be deemed of equal authority.” 


[} Tenebit igitur hunc modum in scripturis canonicis, ut eas que ab 
omnibus accipiuntur ecclesiis preeponat eis quas quedam non accipiunt: 
in eis vero que non accipiuntur ab omnibus, preeponat eas quas plures 
gravioresque accipiunt eis quas pauciores minorisque auctoritatis ecclesia 
tenent. Si autem alias invenerit a pluribus, alias a gravioribus haberi, 
(quamquam hoc facile invenire non possit,) equalis tamen auctoritatis eas 
habendas puto.—p. 30. Opp. T. 1] 
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Thus Augustine; where (says Stapleton) he shews that this whole 
truth, and this difference between the books, depends upon the 
various judgment of the church. I answer, that Stapleton does 
not consider what he says. For, what? shall this whole truth 
and difference between the books depend upon the various judg- 
ment of the church ? Must the truth and authority of the cano- 
nical scripture be made thus to hang upon the judgment of the 
church, and that judgment itself a variable one ?—What asser- 
tion could possibly be more absurd or more insulting than this ? 
Churches indeed may judge variously and inconstantly, as was 
plainly the case in the ancient churches: but the scriptures of 
God are always the same, consistent with themselves, and admit- 
ting of no variety. But Augustine in that place is instructing 
tyros and novices, and exhorting them in the first place to attend 
to the church as their mistress and admonisher, and to follow her 
judgment. Nor will any one deny that this is pious and sound 
advice. We do not immediately understand everything ourselves ; 
we must therefore listen to the church which bids us read these 
books. Afterwards, however, when we either read them ourselves, or 
hear others read them, and duly weigh what they teach, we believe 
their canonicity, not only on account of the testimony or authority 
of the church, but upon the inducement of other and more certain 
arguments, as the witness of the Holy Spirit, and the majesty of 
that heavenly doctrine, which shines forth in the books themselves 
and the whole manner of their teaching. Augustine, therefore, 
would have us ascribe much, but not all, to the church in this 
matter. But two points against the papists may be gathered from 
this place. First, that Augustine never understood or recognised 
such a public and certain judgment of the church as the papists 
feign ;—that is, an external judgment, and that passed by the 
Roman Church, which all Christians should be bound to stand by 
and obey: for then he would have desired a disciple to follow 
this judgment, and consult only the Roman Church. Secondly, it 
may be gathered from this place, that churches may be true 
churches of Christ, and yet judge variously of certain canonical 
books. Whenée it manifestly appears that all who have the Holy 
Spirit do not think alike of all the books of scripture. But, to reply 
briefly and in one word,—I say that the dictate, and voice, and 
commendation of the church is the occasion and first rudiment of 
the faith wherewith we believe these books to be divine and given 
by inspiration of God; but that the form and full assurance depend 
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upon the internal witness of the Holy Spirit, which must needs be 
added before we can certainly know and hold undoubtingly that 
these books are canonical and divine. 

The third testimony produced by Stapleton, which I have re- 
solved to answer, is taken from Augustine’s eleventh book against 
Faustus the Manichean, chap. 5, where Augustine writes to this 
effect : “ Distinguished from the books of later authors is the ex- 
cellence of the canonical authority of the old and new Testaments ; 
which, having been established in the time of the apostles, hath 
through the successions of bishops and propagations of churches 
been set as it were in a lofty tribunal, demanding the obedience of 
every faithful and pious understanding". ” Hence it appears, says 
Stapleton, that the scripture is set in this high tribunal by the ap- 
probation and authority of the church. I answer: Augustine writes 
that the canon of the scriptures was established by the apostles, 
and is now set in this elevated place through the successions of 
bishops and propagations of churches. What does this prove 
against us? Who is so mad as not to perceive that the apostles 
established the canonical scripture, and that pious bishops and 
churches rendered it the highest reverence? But does it follow 
thence, that we do not know what books are canonical by any 
other testimony than that of the church; or that the scripture hath 
no other authority with us than that which the church assigns to 
it? Assuredly not. But from this passage of Augustine we draw 
the following observations against the papists. First, that the 
canon of scripture was settled in the time of the apostles, and con- 
signed in a certain number of books, and that, therefore, those more 
recent councils, by means of which the papists prove that certain 
apocryphal books of the old Testament are canonical, are of no ayail 
against us, since the apostles themselves had determined in their own 
times what books should be received into the canon of the old Tes- 
tament. Secondly, that the books of the new Testament were 
written and confirmed by the apostles themselves, and a definite 
number of books marked out. Thirdly, that if the canon of scrip- 
ture were settled by the apostles themselves, it is not now in the 
power of the church to add any book to this canon, and so increase 


(? Distincta est a posterioribus libris excellentia canonice auctoritatis 
veteris et novi Testamenti, que, apostolorum confirmata temporibus, per 
successiones episcoporum et propagationes ecclesiarum tanquam in sede 
quadam sublimiter constituta est, cul serviat omnis fidclis et pius intellectus. 
—p. 2675 Opp. Ty x.} 
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the number of the canonical books; which yet Stapleton affirms in 
the 14th chapter of this book. Jerome in his Catalogue, and other 
authors write that John lived the longest of all the apostles, so as 
to be able to see all the books and confirm them, and, if any 
fictitious books were published, to distinguish them from the sacred 
and truly canonical books. Jerome?, in his Catalogue, under the 
article Luxe, relates that a certain book concerning the acts of Paul 
was presented to John, but that the author was discovered and the 
book condemned by the authority of the apostle. Tertullian? in 
his Prescriptions says, that the very autographs of the apostles 
themselves were preserved in his time safe in the churches; and 
the same writer remarks in the same place, “‘ We determine the 
document of the gospel to have the apostles for its authors4.” Au- 
gustine, Epist. 195, asserts that these scriptures were received to the 
height of canonical authority by the apostles themselves. The fact 
that afterwards some persons entertained doubts of certain parts had 
its origin not in the scriptures themselves, but in our infirmity. 
But perhaps some one may object: If the apostles, who were 
the pastors of the church, had the power of consigning the 
canon and confirming the canonical scriptures, then the same privi- 
lege will belong to the other pastors of the church who succeed 
them, when assembled together in one place. I answer, the apo- 
stles may be considered under a twofold aspect: firstly, as the 
principal teachers of the church; secondly, as certain immediate 
organs, chosen by God and designated for the special office of 
writing and publishing the sacred books. This was so peculiar 
to themselves, that in this respect they were placed out of the con- 
dition of all other men. Now the apostles’ consignation of the 
canon of scripture is to be referred not to the authority of the 
church, but to that of God. It was not as the ministers of the 
church that they consigned it, but as the unerring organs of the 
Holy Ghost, fortified by a divine authority, and commended to the 


[2 Opp. T. 1. 827. This piece was the story of Thecla, printed by Grabe 
in the first vol. of; his Spicilegium. ] 

[3 Percurre ellesias apostolicas, apud quas ipse adhuc cathedre apos- 
tolorum suis locis presidentur, apud quas ips authentice literee eorum 
recitantur.—c. 36. ed. Leopold. Lips. 1841. P. 3. p. 25.] 

[4 This is a mistake. The passage cited occurs in the 4th Book, Ady. 
Mare. c. 2. (p. 147): Constituimus imprimis evangelicum instrumentum 
apostolos auctores habere. ] 

[® Ep. 82. Opp. T. 1. p. 253. Commendata. . . ab ipsis apostolis. ] 
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faith of all. For if they had done this as ordinary ministers, then 
all pastors who succced the apostles would have the like power. 
Whence it is manifest that this authority of theirs was of an 
extraordinary kind. Therefore the apostles consigned’the canon of 
scripture, not as men or ministers, but as the representative of 
God, the tongue of the Holy Spirit, and, as it were, a divine 
oracle. Wherefore this act can avail nothing towards establishing 
the perpetual authority of the church. And so much for Stapleton’s 
third argument. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WHEREIN THE FOURTH ARGUMENT OF OUR OPPONENTS IS 
ANSWERED. 


Now follows his fourth argument, which is handled in Lib. rx. 
c. 7, and is to this effect: The apocryphal books of the second 
class are therefore not accounted divine, because the church hath 
never chosen to approve them. Therefore this whole matter 
(namely, of receiving and rejecting books) depends upon the au- 
thority and judgment of the church. He calls those books apocryphal 
of the second class, which have been published under the name 
of the apostles, either by heretics, or philosophers, or others: of 
which kind were, the revelation of Paul, the gospel of Judas 
Iscariot, the gospel of Thomas, the gospel of Matthias, the gospel 
of Andrew, and the gospel of Peter, which pope Innocent I. in his 
third epistle testifies to have been published by philosophers. 
These books, says Stapleton, the church hath rejected and repu- 
diated. Therefore, it appertains to the church to determine concern- 
ing canonical books, and to consign a certain canon of scripture. 

I answer, that this argument proves nothing; and that for 
three reasons. The /irst is, because we have already granted that 
it appertains to the office, and consequently to the authority, of the 
church, to distinguish the true and genuine books from spurious. 
For it possesses the Spirit of God, under whose instruction it hears 
the voice of its Spouse and recognises his teaching. For that same 
Spirit, by whom those books were written, still resides in the 
church, although not always in the same measure. ll this, there- 
fore, we allow; but we demand to know how it follows from these 
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premises, that we can judge by no other criterion than the church’s 
determination of their non-canonicity, that these books deserve to 
be rejected and refused? Would any one draw so loose and in- 
consequent a conclusion, who trusted to be able to gain his cause by 
legitimate arguments? For our parts, we affirm that there are 
other criterions. Let them tell us upon what grounds the church 
deems these books spurious; and I will answer, that we also may 
arrive at the same conclusion upon the same inducements. Secondly, 
we concede that against heretics an argument may be taken from 
the authority and consent of the church, shewing that, since the 
whole church hath rejected those books, we justly allow them to 
deserve rejection. For who is there so bold and impudent as not 
to be greatly moved by the authority of the catholic church? It 
hath seen and examined these books, and can judge better of them 
than any private person, because endowed with a greater and more 
ample abundance of the Holy Spirit and of judgment: since it 
hath, with so much judgment and deliberation, rejected certain 
books, we ought not, without any reason, to retain them. This ar- 
gument, therefore, hath very great weight against heretics, and 
heretics may be very much pressed and urged by it; nor yet 
heretics alone, but other opponents also who would either receive 
supposititious books, or reject really canonical. This argument 
the fathers frequently used; but, nevertheless, have nowhere said 
that all this depended upon the authority of the church, or that 
this was either the sole or the greatest argument, whereby heretics 
and other adversaries, who held wrong sentiments concerning these 
books, might be refuted. Nay, some of those very fathers whom 
Stapleton cites have used other arguments upon this subject, as will 
appear presently. Thirdly, therefore, those fathers who used this 
argument which is derived from the authority of the church, did 
not reject these apocryphal books of the second class merely on 
account of the church’s authority, and solely upon the church’s 
external judgment delivered as it were in court; but on account of 
other proofs which were taken and derived out of the books them- 
selves. For those books had generally open errors and perverse 
doctrines, from which the church could easily determine that they 
were fictitious and spurious books, and not truly canonical. This is 
evident from the testimony of those very fathers, whom Stapleton 
alleges in his own behalf in this cause, that is, Eusebius and 
Augustine. 

Eusebius, in his third book, chap. xxv. of the Greek copy, 
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speaking of the gospels of Thomas, Peter, Matthias, and other apo- 
eryphal books of the second class, explains at the end of his dis- 
course, why these books were rejected by the church, in the following 
words: “The very diction, character, and phraseology; are foreign 
from the apostolic. Their drift is widely different from the or- 
thodox religion and doctrine, and therefore they are deservedly 
rejected as spurious books and figments of the heretics.” It is better 
to hear Eusebius’s own words: [loppw O€ Tov Kal 0 THs ppacews 
Tapa 70 100s TO aTrogTONLKOV évadAaTEL XapaktTnp, n TE yvOun, 
Kal T@V €v auTots pepouevwv Tpoatpecis, mwEetaTov écov THs 
adnOous opOodokias amqoovca, OTL oe aipeTiK@Y avopav ava- 
mrdopata tuyyaver capws rapistynow' oOev ovo év voOoLs 
avTa KaTaTakTéov, GAN ws atora TavTn Kal dvace BH Tapai- 
tntéov', Here we may remark Stapleton’s fidelity. He would 
fain prove from the testimony of Eusebius, that these books are to 
be rejected for no other reason but because the church hath rejected 
them; and he cites a place from this very chapter, and from the 
words immediately preceding, where it is said: ‘‘ None of the ec- 
clesiastical writers hath ever vouchsafed to make mention of these 
books in* his writings’.” Here he breaks off the testimony of 
Eusebius: whereas the words quoted above follow immediately, 
which he hath altogether omitted, because they make against 
himself. In those words Eusebius tells us that, besides the testi- 
mony of the church, there are two other ways and marks whereby 
we may perceive that these books are not canonical: first, to 
YapaxType THs ppacéws, from the style and character, because 
the apostles never wrote or spoke after such a fashion; whence it 
appears that, in the opinion of Eusebius, the phrase and diction is 
a mark of the canonical books: secondly, 77 -yuwpn Kal 77H 
mpoatpéoet, from the sentiments and design; that is, from the 
kind of doctrine delivered in these books, which, says Eusebius, is 
inexpressibly different from sound doctrine and orthodox religion, 
so that they not only should not be received, but should be re- 
jected and abhorred as the impure and wicked productions of the 
heretics. Yet Stapleton would fain persuade us that these books 
ought to be rejected upon no other account but because the church 
hath rejected them. Besides, Eusebius in the same book, chap, 32,3 


(} T. 1. pp. 247—50. ed. Heinichen. ] 

[2 dy oddév ovdapas ev ovyypappate tév Kara Siadoyds éxkAnovacTiKdy 
Tis aynp eis pununyv dyayeiy 7El@cev.—ld. ibid. ] 

[° Euseb. H. E. mr. c. 38. pp. 280, 1. wt supra. ] 
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rejects the dispute of Peter with Apion, on account of its not 
maintaining the pure unblemished signature of apostolic and or- 
thodox doctrine. Oude yap, says he, cafapov dmoarodkis opOo- 
ootias drocwCer Tov YapaxTpa: as much as to say, it is manifest 
that this dispute was not held by an apostle, since it wants the true 
and genuine mark of apostolical faith and preaching; it does not 
agree with the doctrine of Peter, and therefore it is falsely ascribed 
to Peter. 

So much for the testimony of Eusebius. I proceed now to 
Augustine, who certainly never wrote as Stapleton affirms him 
to have written, but to a far different effect. He does not say 
that these books were held to be apocryphal solely because they 
were full of lies, and contained many things impious and false. In 
his 98th tractate upon John, having mentioned the revelation of 
Paul, he subjoins, that it is not received by the church: but 
wherefore? Is it because it was placed in the judgment of the 
church alone to receive or not receive it? By no means; but 
because it was “feigned” by certain “vain” men, and because it 
was ‘full of fables.” Well then, do we reject, upon no other 
account but the church’s testimony, a book “ feigned by vain men, 
and full of fables?” Yea, rather we reject it for being such. The 
same Augustine, against Faustus the Manichean, Lib. xx. ¢. 79, 
says that the Manichees read certain books written by “ stitchers- 
together of fables’.” He means the gospels of Matthias, Andrew, 
Peter, and those other books which Stapleton hath before enu- 
merated. These books therefore were not received by the church, 
because they were full of fables, not merely because the church 
chose to reject them. Besides, the same Augustine, in his work 
de consensu Evangelistarum, Lib, 1. c. 1,° discusses the question 
why, since so many had written of the actions and doctrine both of 
Christ and of the apostles, only four gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles were received, and assigns two reasons: first, because the 
men who wrote those other books were not such as the church 
deemed worthy of credit, that is, were not endowed with the extra- 
ordinary gifts pf the Holy Spirit, or so furnished for the task as 
all those ought to be who write of such sacred and divine matters ; 


(4 Qua oceasione vani quidam Apocalypsin Pauli, quam sane non recipit 
ecclesia, nescio quibus fabulis plenam, stultissima preesumptione finxerunt. 
—Opp. T. Iv. p. 982.] 

(5 Legunt scripturas apocryphas Manichei, a nescio quibus sutoribus 
fabularwm sub apostolorum nomine scriptas, etc.—T. x. p. 490.] 

[6 T. rv. p. 1. Bassan. 1797.] 
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secondly, because they did not write with the same fidelity, but 
introduced many things which clash and are at variance with the 
catholic. faith and rule of apostolic doctrine. Therefore, the fathers 
themselves allow that there are other arguments for rejecting these 
books, besides the sole authority of the church. As to the Acts of 
the Apostles, Augustine writes in that same place, that no others 
wrote with the same fidelity as Luke, and therefore that his book 
only was received. What could possibly be spoken more plainly ? 
These books were at variance with the rule and analogy of faith, 
and therefore ought not to have been received, neither could the 
church receive them, nor do otherwise than reject and condemn 
such books. Now in like manner as the church formerly rejected 
those books upon this account, so we also would, on the same 
account, now reject and condemn them, if they were still extant. 

So much for the fourth argument brought by Stapleton. It re- 
mains now that we address ourselves to his fifth. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OF THE FIFTH ARGUMENT OF OUR ADVERSARIES, 


STaPLeTon’s fifth argument is contained in the eighth chapter 
of his ninth book, and is to this effect: Heretics rejecting any part 
of scripture, or persons doubting any canonical book, are refuted by 
the authority and tradition of the church. Therefore it is the 
privilege of the church to consign the canon of scripture. Here he 
is very large in his citations of testimonies from Augustine, yet to 
no advantage of his cause; since they in no way weaken ours, but 
prove a totally different thing, and therefore might be wholly 
omitted. 

I answer, therefore, that this argument is inconsequential: 
heretics are refuted by the authority of the church; therefore 
there is no other stronger argument by which the canon of scrip- 
ture can be established. This is just as if one were to argue 
thus: atheists who deny the existence of God are refuted by the 
authority of the church, which hath ever confessed one God, the 
maker of all things; therefore there is no other argument whereby 
either we or others can be convinced of God’s existence, no more 
certain reason whereby either they may be refuted, or we esta- 
blished in the truth. Yea, rather the creatures themselyes—the 
heaven and the earth—cry, out that there is a God, as saith the 
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prophet : “ The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment sheweth his handy-work.” This is a more certain argument 
for the confutation and conviction of the atheists than the testi- 
mony of the church; but for the most certain argument of all is 
the testimony of the Spirit, without which it is in vain that all 
other proofs are applied. It is manifest therefore, that this is a 
plain fallacy of inconsequence, when our adversary disputes thus: 
this is an argument, therefore it is the sole argument, or there is 
no other argument besides. The inconsequence of such reasoning 
will easily appear from a parallel instance. The philosophers may be 
so refuted by arguments of their own sort, as to be forced to acknow- 
ledge the truth of our religion: are there then no other but philo- 
sophical arguments by which they can be refuted ? Far from it. 
However, to return a fuller answer: we observe that the 
fathers have indeed used this argument, and that we also may 
use it against the heretics; because, since heretics are without the 
Holy Spirit, and are ignorant of the phraseology and sense of 
scripture, they will doubtless be more moved by the authority and 
testimony of men, than either of God or of the scripture. They 
attribute much to the testimony of men, so as that there is no 
external argument with which, for the most part, they can be 
pressed more strongly and effectually. For such reasoning as this 
hath ever had very great weight and influence with all, even the 
worst of men: the church hath ever judged these books canonical ; 
therefore you ought not to reject, or doubt concerning them. A 
man must be shameless indeed, who will not be moved by this 
argument. But it is one thing to force men to acknowledge the 
scriptures, and quite another to convince them of their truth. 
Heretics may perhaps be forced not only by the authority and 
testimony of the church, but also by the style of scripture, and 
the exact harmony between the old and new Testaments; which 
two points are of no less avail than the testimony of the church for 
inducing us to confess that these books are canonical: but to per- 
suade our souls thoroughly, it is not these or any other arguments 
of the same ae that can avail, but only the voice of the Holy 
Spirit speaking ‘inwardly in our hearts. For in like manner as a 
man may be compelled by many arguments taken from nature to 
confess the being of God, and yet will never meanwhile be 
persuaded of it in his conscience, until the Holy Spirit hath 
infused this faith and persuasion into his heart; so we may indeed 
be compelled by the authority of the church to acknowledge the 
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canonicity of the scripture, and yet can never be brought to 
acquiesce init as a firm and solid truth, until the internal testimony 
of the Holy Spirit be added. And this argument persuades not 
others but ourselves, and prevails not upon others but upon our- 
selves. We do not therefore endeayour to refute others by the 
secret testimony of the Spirit, since it is peculiar to the individual, 
private and internal; but by common arguments taken from the 
books themselves, and from the judgment of the church, which are 
of such a nature as to move any one not wholly abandoned, and to 
leave him nothing to say against them. But it is not sufficient 
for us that our judgment should be compelled and coerced; the 
Holy Spirit must excite our whole mind to yield assent. Now 
although the fathers frequently use this argument [from authority], 
they do not therefore take away other arguments; so that the 
papists, Stapleton and the rest, err greatly in leaving us no others. 
We, for our part, do not take away this argument, as they falsely 
affirm of us, but allow it to be good, and make use of it; but con- 
tend nevertheless that there are some other arguments of a firmer 
and more certain nature. 

It is not necessary that we should reply severally to all those 
testimonies which Stapleton adduces, since we fully allow that 
they are all most true. The clearest and strongest testimony 
which he alleges is taken from Augustine’s book contra Epistol. 
Fund. c. 5; where Augustine, being about to cite something from 
the Acts of the Apostles (which book the Manichees rejected, 
because, Acts i1., the Holy Ghost is said to have descended upon 
the apostles, whereas they affirmed that his inspiration belonged 
solely to themselves), he prefaces the quotation with these words: 
“I must needs believe this book, if I believe the gospel, since 
catholic authority commends both books to me alike!’ Therefore 
(says Stapleton) we repose faith in the canonical books solely on 
account of the church’s authority. I answer, as I have frequently 
done already, that we are indeed compelled by the authority of 
the church to believe these books canonical, but that we do not 
depend upon this argument alone, since we are supplied with other 
and stronger evidence. Heretics indeed are coerced by this one 
argument, and it is specially to be urged against obstinate persons ; 
but those who are not disturbed by passion, not dishonest, not 


[1 Necesse est me credere huic libro, si credo Evangelio, cum utramque 
scripturam similiter mihi catholica commendat auctoritas.—T. x. p. 185.] 
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obstinate, but honest and desirous of truth, may be persuaded by 
many other arguments. So much may be proved from Augustine 
himself in his book de Utilit. Credendi, cap. 3, where he enume- 
rates several other arguments, such as these: first, the order of 
the things ; secondly, the causes of the sayings and acts; thirdly, 
the exact agreement of the old Testament with the new, “so as 
that not a tittle is left which is not in unison.” These arguments 
must be allowed to have great force in them; but, since heretics 
pay but little care and attention to such matters, they must be 
pressed with the authority of the church. The same Augustine 
also, in the 5th chapter of that same book, writes that he can 
easily persuade any one that this or that book of scripture is cano- 
nical, if he be met with a candid mind not obstinate in its preju- 
dices. And in chap. 2, he gives the reason why he makes such 
frequent use of this argument derived from the authority of the 
church, and handles it so diligently,—namely, because “ the 
scriptures may be popularly accused, but cannot be popularly 
defended.” For the Manichees rendered the old Testament odious 
with the people by alleging the adultery of David, Jacob’s 
marriage with two sisters, and many similar things to be found in 
the old Testament, upon which they declaimed largely to the 
populace. This is the popular accusation alluded to by Augustine. 
When therefore the holy father was anxious to defend the old 
Testament, and the scripture itself supplied no such popular argu- 
ment; he recalled his adversaries to the common authority of the 
church, which was an argument no less popular than their own, 
Now we have said enough upon Stapleton’s fifth argument. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE SIXTH ARGUMENT OF OUR ADVERSARIES, 


His sixth argument is contained in the ninth chapter of his 
ninth book, and is taken from the authority of Augustine, contra 
Epist. Fund. c. 5, where he says: “I would not believe the gospel, 
if the authority of the catholic church did not move me?.” These 


[2 Ego vero non crederem evangelio, nisi me catholice ecclesiee com- 
moveret auctoritas.——See Laud’s Conference, §. 16. n. 19. p. 81. et seqq. 
Lond. 1639.] 
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words of Augustine, says Stapleton, have distressed the protestants. 
Doubtless they have, and no wonder, since, as he confesses in the 
same place, they have deceived even some of the schoolmen also. 
They are indeed special favourites, and always in the mouths of 
the papists generally; so that a papist can scarce exchange three 
words with you, without presently objecting this testimony of 
Augustine. This argument is answered by Calvin, Instit. Lib. t. c. Ye 
and by Musculus and Peter Martyr, by alleging that Augustine 
speaks of himself as a Manichean; that he meant that he, when a 
Manichean, was moved by the authority of the church to believe 
the scriptures. Musculus interprets the words so as to take crede- 
rem for credidissem, and commoveret for commovisset; or, “I, 
that is, when a Manichean, or if I were a Manichean, would not 
believe the gospel, &c.” And indeed this interpretation is most 
true: for it is evident from the same chapter that Augustine is 
speaking of himself as a Manichean. In the words immediately pre- 
ceding he says: “‘ What would you do with one who said, I do not 
believe?” Then he subjoins: “ But I would not believe the gospel, 
&c.” He speaks, therefore, of himself in an unbelieving state. And 
in the same chapter, in the words immediately following, he says: 
** Those whom I obeyed when they said to me, Believe the gospel, 
why should I not obey when they tell me, Believe not Mani?” 
Whence it is plain that he speaks of himself as an unbelieyer, and 
informs us how he first was converted from a Manichean to be a 
catholic, namely, by listening to the voice of the church. 

But Stapleton denies this, and endeavours to prove that 
he speaks of himself as a catholic by several arguments. His 
first reason is, because an infidel does not allow anything to the 
authority of the church. I answer, that Augustine was not alto- 
gether an infidel. He was indeed a heretic, but one most desirous 
of truth, and no obstinate heretic. He was a heretic, not from 
malice, but from error of opinion. Nor did he doubt, even when 
he was a heretic, that he ought to agree and communicate with the 
true church, although he did not judge aright which was the true 
church. Those who are so disposed are easily moved by the 
authority of the true church. Stapleton’s second reason is, because 
a heretic is not moved by the authority of the catholic church, 
which he does not acknowledge. I answer, that Augustine speaks 
of the church as he thought of it now that he was a catholic, not 
as he thought of it formerly when he was a Manichean. His third 
reason is, because infidels do. not now believe the preaching minis- 
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ters, as Augustine in that same chapter affirms that he did. I 
answer : infidels do not, indeed, while they continue infidels, obey 
the preaching of the ministers of the church; but they may be 
brought to faith by the preaching of the word, and then they will 
obey. And it was in this very way that Augustine was made a 
catholic from a Manichean. His fourth reason is, because Augus- 
tine in this chapter says of the Acts of the Apostles, “I must 
needs believe this book.” Therefore (says Stapleton) he speaks of 
himself as he then was, namely, as a catholic. I answer, that this 
is no reason. For whether he speak of himself as a catholic or as 
a Manichean, it was needful by all means that he should believe 
this book, inasmuch as it is the word of God: for all alike must 
needs either receive or reject the Gospels and the Acts together. 
His fifth reason is, because Augustine writes in the fourth chapter 
of this book, that even when he was a bishop, he was kept in the 
church, on account of the name of the church and the consent of 
people and nations. I answer, that Augustine does indeed confess 
this: yet nevertheless, besides these two, he alleges another stronger 
argument in that same chapter, namely the absolutely constant 
truth of doctrine; which if the Manicheans could allege in their 
behalf, he promises that he would be willing to desert the name of 
the church and the consent of people and nations, and return to 
them. Therefore he ascribed more to the truth of doctrine than 
to the judgment and authority of the church. 

Finally, says Stapleton, Augustine everywhere in all the places 
before alleged attributes to the church the privilege of consigning the 
canon of scripture to the faithful. I answer, in the first place, it would 
be repugnant to Augustine himself to make him say that, now that 
he was a believer and a catholic, he would not believe the gospel, 
save only upon the authority of the church ; since he himself in the 
fourteenth chapter of this book says that we, when we believe and 
are become strong in faith, understand what we believe not now by 
the help of men, but by God himself internally confirming and 
illuminating our minds. The faithful, therefore, do not believe 
merely on accoynt of the church’s authority. Secondly, I say that 
this is also repugnant to reason itself. For all the faithful are 
endowed with the Holy Spirit. Now his authority is greater than 
that of the church. Therefore it is not to be doubted that they 
are kept in the true faith by his rather than by the church’s 
authority. Thirdly, what if we were to acknowledge that the 
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faithful themselves are moved by the authority of the church to 
receive the scriptures? It does not follow thence, that their inti- 
mate inward persuasion is produced by the same way, or that they 
are induced by no other and stronger reason. What Christian is 
there whom the church of Christ, commending the scriptures to 
him, does not move? But to be moved is one thing, and to be 
persuaded is another. The Samaritan woman who is mentioned in 
John iy. moved many of her countrymen by her testimony to 
Christ, and excited them to flock to Christ and lend his instructions 
a favourable and willing attention. But the same persons afterwards, 
when they had heard Christ, said to the woman, ‘“ Now we believe 
not on account of thy speech (d:a tv ov Nadav), but because we 
have heard him ourselves, and know that this is the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world.” So the authority of the church may at first 
moye us to acknowledge the scriptures: but afterwards, when we 
have ourselves read the scriptures, and understand them, then we 
conceivé a true faith, and believe, not because the church judges 
that we should believe, but, as for many other more certain argu- 
ments, so for this specially, because the Holy Spirit persuades us 
internally that these are the words of God. 

But since this testimony of Augustine is urged so vehe- 
mently by Stapleton, other papists shall easily either teach or 
remind him, how little force it hath to establish the perpetual 
authority of the church. Driedo, Lib. tv. ec. 4, determines that 
Augustine speaks in these words of the primitive church of the 
apostles: for if Augustine were now alive, and meant to speak of 
the church such as it now is, he would rather say, “I would not 
acknowledge such men to be the church of Christ, unless the autho- 
rity of the four Gospels taught me so.” Wherefore we do not 
now believe the gospel on account of the church, but, on the con- 
trary, the church on account of the gospel. Whence also it fol- 
lows that the gospel is the truest mark of the church. Bellarmine 
himself, in his MSS. Lectures upon the Secunda Secunde of Aquinas, 
Quest. 1. art. i. Dub. 1, tells us, that Augustine “speaks of the 
church as the propounding cause, not as the prime foundation of 
faith.’ For we should not believe the gospel unless the catholic 
church propounded it: which, no doubt, is true. For, unless the 
church commended the sacred books to us, and led us, as it were, 
by the hand, to the very fountains of diyine truth, we should never 
emerge out of the darkest shades of error. But does it therefore 
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follow that the apocryphal books cannot be distinguished from the 
canonical otherwise than by the mere authority of the church? 


By no means. And there is no need that we should say more of 
this sixth argument. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OF THE SEVENTH ARGUMENT OF OUR ADVERSARIES. 


Tue seventh argument is contained in Book 1x. chap. 10, 
where he joins other fathers to Augustine, for the purpose of 
proving, that the canon of scripture must be consigned by the 
authority of the church. But what else do all those fathers prove 
but this, that the scripture should be received because it hath ever 
been receiyed by the church, and that certain books should be 
rejected because they have ever been rejected by the church? 
Now this we most willingly confess. For we concede that the 
authority of the church is one argument, and a good one too: but 
it does not immediately follow either that it is the only argument, 
or that this whole matter depends upon the authority of the church. 
I might, therefore, disregard all those testimonies, and pass them 
over as irrelevant; but I prefer to touch upon them briefly, lest I 
should seem to have omitted anything. Now the testimonies, which 
Stapleton alleges in this chapter, are five in number: namely, from 
Theodoret, Tertullian, Irenzus, the first council of Toledo, and 
Serapion the bishop of Antioch; to each of which severally we shall 
give a brief reply. 

Theodoret, in his argument to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
writes thus against the Arians, who denied the authority of that 
epistle: “If nothing else, they should at least have respected 
the length of time during which the disciples of the truth have 
been wont to read this epistle continually in the churches.” I 
answer: What ‘is all this to us? Nothing whatever. We grant 
that this epistle is to be embraced with all reverence, and that its 
opponents may be pressed and coerced by the argument drawn 


‘ 4 as ~ ~ n 4 + > 
[1 er 6é atrods, ef Kai pndev erepov, Tod xpdvov yorv aidecOyvat TO pijKos, €v 
® thvbe thy enistodny ev tais exkhyoias dvaywocKovtes vereheay THs eKKAy- 
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from antiquity. But, I beseech you, hath Theodoret written that 
nothing else gains authority for this epistle, save this very antiquity 
of time? By no means, but rather quite the opposite, as is manifest 
from his words: for he says, “if there were nothing else,” they 
should be moved by the very length of time. Therefore, he in- 
timates that there were other arguments, besides antiquity of time, 
whereby the authority of this epistle might be confirmed. And 
amongst these other arguments the principal, no doubt, was the 
very doctrine itself of the epistle, which the church acknowledges by 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit. For what else can be adduced ? 
Thus, therefore, this first testimony alleged by Stapleton is an- 
swered easily, and almost without any effort. 

But peradventure the second is clearer, which we have now, 
in the next place, to discuss. It is that of Tertullian in his book of 
Prescriptions against the heretics, where these words are to be 
found: “I will allege as a prescription, that what the apostles 
preached should not otherwise be proved, but through those same 
churches which the apostles themselves founded'!.” What (says 
Stapleton) could possibly be more plainly said? I answer: I con- 
fess indeed that the words are plain, but I affirm that Tertullian 
speaks not of the apostolic epistles, but of the apostolic doctrine; 
which is sufficiently manifest from the words immediately preceding. 
For thus he writes: ‘‘ We draw up therefore this prescriptive plea: 
if the Lord Jesus Christ sent apostles to preach, then no other 
preachers are to be received than those whom Christ instructed ; 
because no man knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to whom 
the Son hath revealed him, and the Son seems to have revealed 
him to no others than the apostles, whom he sent to preach, no 
doubt, that which he had revealed to them*.” Then he applies 
this prescription, namely, that the doctrine which the apostles 
preached should not be proved in any other way but through 
those churches which they founded. In which words Tertullian 
does not reject, however, all other testimonies. For if this had 

(! Quid autem preedicaverint, id est, quid illis Christus revelaverit, et hic 
preescribam non aliter probari debere, nisi per easdem ecclesias quas ipsi 
Apostoli condiderunt.—e. 21. p. 14.] 

[? Hine igitur dirigimus preescriptionem, si Dominus Jesus Christus apos- 
tolos misit ad preedicandum, alios non esse recipiendos preedicatores quam 
quos Christus instituit, quia nec alius Patrem noyit nisi Filius et cui Filius 
reyelavit; nec aliis videtur revelasse Filius quam apostolis, quos misit ad 
predicandum utique quod illis revelavit.—Jbid. Whitaker reads hane for 
hinc. I know not on what authotity.] 
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been his meaning, that the evidence of the apostolical epistles to 
us depended entirely upon the approbation of the apostolical 
churches, then he would have rejected the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit; which he certainly never meant to do. Nay, this would 
not be consistent even with our adversary’s own defence. For he, 
in the last chapter of this his ninth book, will have the canon of 
scripture to be consigned by the rule of faith. Therefore, besides 
the approbation of the church, he would have the rule of faith 
also to be necessary ; for the rule of faith is a different thing from 
the external judgment of the church. But Tertullian’s meaning, 
as appears from the words following, is, that every doctrine is true 
which agrees and harmonises with that doctrine of the churches, 
which they received from the apostles, and the apostles from 
Christ ; and that whatever does not so agree is adulterate and false. 
For thus he subjoins: “If these things be so, it follows thence, 
that every doctrine which agrees with those apostolical churches, 
from whose wombs the faith derived its origin, is to be accounted 
true; and that that is undoubtedly to be held, which the churches 
received from the apostles, the apostles from Christ, and Christ from 
God ; but all other doctrine is to be judged beforehand to be false%,” 
This is so far from taking away the testimony of the Holy Spirit, 
that it rather establishes it; for the Holy Spirit is the judge of 
apostolical doctrine. Therefore he attributes nothing to the church, 
unless it hold this doctrine. Besides, to say, as Tertullian says, 
that “doctrine should be proved by the church,” is a different 
thing from saying that it should be received only on the authority 
of the church, which Stapleton means. We concede the former, 
especially as far as the apostolical churches are concerned, but the 
latter by no means. For although it be through the church that 
we know doctrine, yet that it is now upon the authority of the 
Holy Spirit that we believe, even our adversaries themselves allow, 
as ye shall hear hereafter. Therefore, when Tertullian speaks of 
sound and apostolical doctrine, although he says that it should 
agree with the faith of the apostolic churches, he nevertheless does 
not, on that aicoant, set aside the testimony of the Holy Spirit. 

So much ‘upon the testimony of Tertullian, 1 come now to 


[3 Si heee ita sunt, constat proinde omnem doctrinam, que cum illis 
ecclesiis apostolicis, matricibus et originalibus fidei, conspiret, veritati depu- 
tandam, id sine dubio tenentem quod ecclesize ab apostolis, apostoli a Christo, 
Christus a Deo accepit; reliquam vero omnem doctrinam de mendacio pre- 
judicandam.—Zbid. } 
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Irensus, from whom Stapleton quotes some words, which, it must 
be allowed, have very little force in them. For we confess with 
Irenzus, that the authority of the church isa firm and compendious 
demonstration of the canonical doctrine @ posteriori, but not a 
priori: but we deny that this is the sole, or the greatest, or the 
strongest argument. This Stapleton could not prove from Irenzus. 
Besides, when Stapleton concedes out of Irenzus, that heretics who 
denied some scriptures were refuted by the scriptures which they 
received, does he not affirm, exactly as we would have it, that scrip- 
ture may be proved by scripture, and that scripture may be other- 
wise recognised and proved than by the testimony of the church ? 

His fourth testimony is taken from the first council of Toledo, 
the twenty-first canon of which is to this effect: ‘If any shall say 
or believe that any other scriptures are to be received, save those 
which the church hath received, let him be anathema!.” I answer: 
I do not see why I and all good Christians may not be permitted 
to say Amen to these words. For we think no otherwise than we 
are directed in this canon, and receive or reject no book without 
the testimony and example of the catholic church. Wherefore this 
denunciation of an anathema touches us in no way. But I wonder 
that Stapleton should be so stupid as not to understand or remark 
how weak is this argument of his: No scriptures should be re- 
ceived, which have not been received and approved by the church: 
therefore, scriptures are only to be received on account of the 
church’s testimony. No scriptures should be rejected, but those 
which the church hath rejected: therefore the apocryphal writings 
are to be rejected solely on that account, because the church hath 
rejected them. 

And of this testimony enough hath been said. Now follows 
the fifth and last, which is that of a certain Serapion, bishop of 
Antioch, of whom Eusebius speaks H. E. Lib. vr. c. 11, taken from 
an epistle of his: ‘ We,” says Serapion, “refuse certain books 
falsely inscribed with the names of the apostles, knowing that we 
have never received such®.” Now he speaks of the gospel of 


(! Si quis dixerit aut crediderit alias scripturas recipiendas esse practer 
illas quas ecclesia recepit, anathema sit.—Anathem. xu. col. 328. Collect. 
Cann. Eccles. Hispan. Matriti. 1808. ] 

[2 ‘Hyeis yap, doeKGor, kal Herpoy kal rods adXous amoarddovs dmodexdsueba 
os Xpurrdy: ta Se ener aitéy wevderiypapa ds eumerpor maparrovpeba, 
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Peter, which used to be read in some churches. I answer: That 
book was rejected by Serapion on account of the many falsehoods 
which were found in it, as is plain from the words which follow : 
therefore it was not rejected merely on account of the authority 
of the church. In this place Stapleton hath, as he often does, 
made use of a notable artifice. We, says Serapion, have not re- 
ceived the book, ws éumerpor, as being skilful and expert; ywo- 
okovTes OTL Ta TolavTAa ov mapeAaouer. And Eusebius says 
that he refuted ta Wevdds ev avt@ eipnucva, “the falsehoods 
contained in it.” The book, therefore, was interspersed with some 
falsehoods and impostures. Besides, Stapleton omits some words 
which have great force in them, as will manifestly appear to any 
one who will look at the passage. For Serapion says, at the end 
of that chapter, that he had found very many things op0o0v Aoyou, 
sound, in that book, but some also 7 poo cea TaApéeva, foreign from 
and at variance with the orthodox faith, and therefore had re- 
jected it. He therefore did not reject it merely on account of 
the church’s judgment, of which no mention is here made, but 
on account of the doctrine delivered in the book itself. This 
seventh argument, and the sixth also, which immediately preceded 
it, were merely human; and how weak such arguments are in 
causes of faith, every one must understand. 


CHAPTER X. 
OF THE TWO REMAINING ARGUMENTS OF OUR ADVERSARIES. 


I come now to the eighth and last argument, which Stapleton 
considers the weightiest and most important of all. It is stated in 
the eleventh chapter of his ninth book, and is drawn from the rule 
of faith, thus: The rule of faith which is lodged with the church, 
and delivered by the church, is the means by which the masters 
and pastors of the churches distinguished true scriptures from false. 
Therefore the ¢hurch only should determine of the canonical books 
of scripture. I answer: if by the rule of faith we understand the 
articles of faith, then this reason of our adversary is not sufficient 
for the confirmation of his cause, nor is there any consequence in 

[3 kal ebpeiy ra pv mrelova Tod dpOod Adyov Tod Swrjpos, twa S€ mpo- 
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his argument. For this is no reason: Such a book teaches things 
in harmony with the articles of the faith ; therefore it is canonical. 
For many books expound that sound doctrine which is in perfect 
harmony with the articles of the faith, and nevertheless should not 
be received into the canon. ‘The reason is indeed good negatively 
the other way: such a book delivers something repugnant to the 
articles of the faith; therefore it is not canonical. But affirmatively, 
it does not hold. But what is that rule of faith? Undoubtedly 
the rule of faith is the scripture itself: if therefore, the canon of 
scripture be consigned by the rule of faith, then the scripture is 
confirmed by the scripture, which is the very thing we maintain. 
But he means far otherwise. The rule of faith, says he, is not 
the scripture, but a certain previous, presupposed, and pre-existing 
faith, which, being prior to the scripture, is neither included in, nor 
convertible with, the scripture. This is certainly an impious and 
blasphemous fiction of Stapleton’s. For it is to be held undoubt- 
ingly, as we shall hereafter prove most largely, that the revealed 
and written word of God is the sole rule of faith, which is a thing 
prior to the faith of the church. For all “faith is by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God,” Rom, x. 17: that is, our hearing 
hath regard to the word of God, as its object, and objects are 
prior to the senses perceiving them; therefore the word is prior to 
faith. If he feign another rule of faith besides the written word of 
God, we reject, repudiate, and refuse to acknowledge any such, and 
reduce the whole rule of the catholic faith to the scripture alone. 

But I ask whether it is by this rule, or without this rule, that 
the church distinguishes true scriptures from false? Stapleton 
answers thus, at the close of the chapter: “The rule of faith,” says 
he, “delivered and accepted by the church, is the sole and most 
certain mean, whereby the pastors and governors of the church 
distinguish the true scriptures from the false: therefore, without 
this rule the genuine scriptures cannot be distinguished from the 
spurious.” I derive then from this statement four observations. 

Firstly, if true scriptures are discerned from false by the rule 
of faith, then it no less appertains to the whole body of the church 
to consign the canon of scripture, than to the pastors and governors 
of the church themselves. For all the faithful have this rule, not 
alone the pastors, governors and prelates; because the faith is 
common to both laymen and ministers. Now this makes against 
Stapleton, who does not attribute this power to the whole body of 
the church, but only to the prelates and pastors. 
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Secondly, if it be not by its own authority, but by the rule 
of faith, that the church distinguishes the true scriptures from the 
false, then all Stapleton’s former arguments, drawn from the au- 
thority of the church, are of no avail; because the church does not 
rest simply on its own authority, but on some certain rule of faith 
in adjudicating and discriminating scripture. Thus the previous 
arguments, which are founded on the bare authority of the church, 
are altogether avoided, and the whole judgment of the church is 
tied to the rule of faith. 

Thirdly, how can these things agree, or in any wise stand 
together ? He says that the pastors and masters of the church do, 
by means of the rule of faith delivered and received by the church, 
distinguish the true scriptures from the false; and under this name 
of the church he understands the pastors only, and prelates, and 
masters (as he calls them) of the churches. Therefore, he says 
nothing else but this, that the pastors do, by means of the rule of 
faith delivered and received by the pastors, discriminate the scrip- 
tures. But, in the first place, the pastors do not always think 
alike concerning the canonical scriptures, (if by the pastors he 
understand the bishops and doctors,) as may be proved from anti- 
quity. If therefore this rule be delivered by the pastors, it will 
be changeable and uncertain. Yea, even the pastors of the present 
day do not think alike of the canonical books. It is necessary, 
therefore, that at length they should betake themselves to the 
pope alone, as to (in their own phrase) the chief pastor, make him 
the church, and make all depend upon his caprice. Again, how 
absurd is it, that pastors should receive from pastors, that is, from 
themselves, the most certain mean of discerning the scriptures ! 
These things are of such a nature, that certainly they can in no 
way be reconciled. 

Fourthly, I ask what this rule is? and where we may find it 
containing a certain and definite enumeration of books? is it 
written or unwritten? If he say, written; I demand where it is 
written. If it be not written, we may easily despise it, as a thing 
of no credit gr importance: for we make no account of their 
pretended unwritten traditions. But he says that it is written 
in the hearts of the faithful, and to this purpose he adduces the 
testimonies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and others, where the Lord says 
that he will write his laws in the hearts of the faithful. We 
for our parts approve all this. But, in the meanwhile, he does 
not perceive that he is overturning all that he had previously 
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established. For he said above, that the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit is therefore to be rejected because not an external, but an 
internal, evidence. But if this rule of faith be written in the 
hearts of the faithful, how, I beseech you, will it be more certain 
than the testimony of the Spirit? And wherein does it differ 
from the testimony of the Spirit? since faith is the work and 
effect of the Holy Ghost in the hearts of the faithful, received from 
the word of God, whereby all saving truth is proved and confirmed 
to us. Therefore, Stapleton hath at length of his own accord 
passed over entirely to our opinion. 

Stapleton next handles two subjects at the end of this book. 
The first is, that not only the ancient apostolical church, but this 
present church also, may consign and constitute the canon of 
scripture. Wherein he hath for opponents Durandus and Driedo, 
two very learned papists, who contend that this power related 
only to the apostolical church; and that the office of the present 
church was only to receive the canon consigned by that other more 
ancient church. With these he enters upon a very severe en- 
counter and contention, of which I shall not be a sharer, but a 
spectator only. 

The second is, that this present church also might even now add 
other books to the canon, as the book of the Shepherd, and the 
Apostolical Constitutions written by Clement, and other books also, 
which were formerly doubtful, but never condemned : which indeed, 
it is manifest, is said and maintained absurdly. But, it seems, they 
have gone to such a length of impudence, that nothing is so reyolt- 
ing to be said, as to make them ashamed of affirming it. Certainly 
the book of the Shepherd is altogether unworthy of such great 
authority ; and the Apostolical Constitutions of Clement have not 
even a grain of the apostolic spirit. The church, therefore, 
neither can, nor should, receive these books into the canon. Sta- 
pleton, while he asserts the competency of the church to do this, 
is at variance both with very many papists (Thomas 4 Walden}, 
for example, and others), and even with himself; since he had 
already alleged a testimony from Augustine, whence it appeared 
that the canon of scripture was consigned by the apostles, who 
excluded this book from the canon. But I would fain have him 
answer, whether the canon of scripture was settled heretofore, or 
not? He cannot deny that it was: for he has already confessed 
it out of Augustine; and there are some councils too, which the 

[' Doctrin. Fidei, T. 1. L. 2. Art. 2. ¢. 23. N. 9.] 
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papists object to us, in which they say that the canon of scripture 
was consigned. If, therefore, the canon of scripture was consigned 
formerly, certainly a canon settled by so great authority cannot 
be changed, or this or that book introduced into it. For how 
grossly absurd would it be, either that a book intrinsically canon- 
ical should be for so many ages not received into the canon; or 
that it should now, so late, in the very last age of the world, be so 
received! As to the Constitutions of Clement, they were even con- 
demned by the judgment of some councils, as is shewn above. 
They were deemed, therefore, wholly unworthy of having rank or 
place in the canonical scriptures: yea, they certainly can never be 
received into the canon by the church. For the church cannot 
make non-canonical books canonical, but only cause those books to 
be received as canonical, which are really such in themselves. 
Augustine, at least, was so far from thinking that this most vene- 
rable canon could be changed, or increased by any new accession 
of books, that in his 129th sermon upon the Times? he does not 
hesitate to denounce an anathema upon all who believe that any 
scriptures should be held in authority, or reverence any but those 
which the church had received. Therefore, if the church were to 
receive any new books into the canon, it would act against the 
faith itself, and deserve the severest censure, nay, execration. 
Now that it hath this power is boldly maintained by Stapleton: 
whence it is plain enough how great an injustice he does the 
church. But we have answered Stapleton’s arguments already at 
sufficient length. 

There remains now one other argument, which Stapleton in- 
deed hath not made use of: but I perceive that some other papists 
are exceedingly delighted with it. It is to this effect: The church 
is more ancient than the scripture ; therefore it ought to have more 
authority in respect of us than the scripture. So Eckius, in his En- 
chiridion: so Hosius, Lib. ii. de Auctoritate Scripture : so Linda- 
nus, in hig Panoply, in many places: so Andradius in the third 
book of his Defence of the Council of Trent: so Schréck the Jesuit, 
in his 13th Thesis; and some others beside. I answer: In the first 
place, I confess that there was a time when the word of God was not 
written, and that the church existed then: but it does not, there- 
fore, follow that the church was more ancient than the word. For 
the doctrine was the same when not written, as it is now when it 
is written; and that was more ancient than all churches, Jor the 

[2 Col. 876. Opp. T. x. Basil. 1569.] 
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word of God is the seed of the church. Now the seed is always 
more ancient than that progeny of which it is the seed. When I 
speak of the word of God, I mean no other than that which is now 
written: for the unwritten word was the same with that which is 
now written. Secondly, Neither is that assertion true, that all 
things that are junior are of less authority. For Christ was later 
in time than John. Shall then the authority of John be greater 
in respect of us than that of Christ? No one in his senses will 
affirm that. This argument therefore is but slight, and of no im- 
portance whatsoever, although it be handled very shewily by some 
authors. Some of the papists have laboured, as if they were on a 
question of chronology, to shew that the word was unwritten for 
more than two thousand years, and that the gospel was preached 
about thirty years before it was written. (But there is no reason 
why we should give this argument a larger answer in this place. 


CHAPTER XI. 


OUR ARGUMENTS, WHEREBY WE PROVE THAT THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE SCRIPTURES, IN RESPECT OF US DOES NOT DEPEND UPON 
THE JUDGMENT AND AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH. 


Hitrnerto we have spoken of the arguments of the papists, 
and have given such answers as are sufficient to satisfy all im- 
partial persons. Now follow the arguments of our defence. 

Our first argument is to this effect: If the scripture had divine 
authority before any public judgment of the church, then it hath 
of itself in respect of us canonical authority, and its authority 
does not depend upon the church. But the former is true; there- 
fore also the second. The major proposition is manifest. The 
minor is confirmed by four reasons. The first: The papists them- 
selves confess that the church does not make the scripture au- 
thentic, but only declares it. But if the scripture be first authentic 
of itself, then certainly it necessarily follows that it must be au- 
thentic also to us; for nothing can be called authentic, which 
seems authentic to no one. That is called authentic, which is 
sufficient to itself, which commends, sustains, proves itself, and hath 
credit and authority from itself; the contrary of which is adéc- 
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moroy and a«vpoy, that, namely, which is uncertain and hath no 
authority of itself. Therefore, if the scriptures were authentic 
before the church declared them to be authentic, they were au- 
thentic also to us; otherwise they were absolutely incapable of 
being declared authentic. 

The second. The judgment of fathers, councils, and the church, 
is but recent, if we respect the antiquity of scripture. If therefore 
the authority of scripture depend upon the public judgment of the 
church, then doubtless for many centuries there was no certain 
canon of scripture. Fathers, indeed, and councils enunciate the 
canonical books; but those books both were, and were esteemed, 
previously authentic, and canonical, and sacred, as is plain from 
those fathers and councils themselves. Let them produce any 
public judgment of the church, and it will readily appear that the 
scriptures were deemed canonical before that judgment. 

The third. I demand what this judgment of the church was, 
or where it can be found? If they answer, In the books of the 
fathers, and the decrees of the councils: I desire to know, how we 
are more sure of the authority of the fathers and councils than of 
that of scripture? For example, whence are we more certainly 
assured that these are the books of Augustine, those of Jerome, 
than we are that this is the Gospel of Matthew, and that of Mark ? 
If they urge, that the living voice of the church is necessary, then 
they must needs abandon the support which they are wont to build 
upon in the authority of the ancient church. If they say, that this 
is certain from the voice of the present church; I ask again, whence 
it appears that this is the voice of the true church? They 
must prove this from the scriptures; for the true church can no 
otherwise be proved but from the authority of scripture. Now 
from thence it will follow that the authority of scripture is more 
certain than that of the church. 

The fourth. If the church be gathered together to consign the 
canon of scripture, it must needs be so by some authority. I 
demand, therefore, by what authority it is so collected? If they 
answer, by some internal impulse or revelation of the Spirit, we 
entirely reject such revelations which are besides the word, as 
fanatical and anabaptistical and utterly heretical. If they say that 
it is collected by the authority of scripture, then they concede that 
which we demand: for it will thence follow, that the scripture 
had a canonical authority before it was confirmed by the judgment 
of the church. If they allow only this part of scripture which 
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gives such an authority to the church to have been previously 
canonical, but deny the rest to have been so, they do this without 
any certain reason. Suffice it to say so much of our first argument. 

Our second argument is to this purpose. That is the true 
and proper cause of that authentic authority which the scripture 
holds with us, which produces this effect perpetually and neces- 
sarily; that is, which always causes the scripture to have an 
authentic authority with us. But the necessary and perpetual 
cause of this is only the testimony of the Holy Spirit, not the 
public judgment of the church. Therefore, the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit, and not the public judgment of the church, is the true 
and proper cause of that authentic authority which the scripture 
hath with us. Concerning the major there can be no doubt; and 
the minor is easily established. For if the judgment of the church 
always rendered the authority of scripture canonical in respect of 
us; then all who heard this from the church would presently believe 
it, and immediately all, to whom this judgment of the church came, 
would receive that canon which the church had established. But 
the church hath long since consigned the canon of scripture, and 
nevertheless the Jews, Turks, Saracens, and even many Christians 
do not heartily assent to it: it is, therefore, evident that the 
judgment of the church is not the certain, necessary, solid and 
perpetual argument of that authority which the scripture obtains. 
But the Holy Spirit always produces this effect: his testimony, 
therefore, is the true and proper cause of the authority of scripture 
in respect of us. 

Our third argument stands thus: If the authority of the church 
in respect of us depend upon the authority of scripture, then the 
authority of scripture in respect of us does not, on the contrary, 
depend upon the authority of the church. But the first is true, 
and therefore also the second. The consequence of the major is 
sufficiently strong of itself; and the assumption may be easily 
established. For I demand, whence it is that we learn that the 
church cannot err in consigning the canon of scripture? They 
answer, that it is governed by the Holy Spirit (for so the council 
of Trent assumes of itself), and therefore cannot err in its judgments 
and decrees. I confess indeed that, if it be always governed by 
the Holy Spirit so as that, in every question, the Spirit affords it 
the light of truth, it cannot err. But whence do we know that it 
is always so governed? They answer that Christ hath promised 
this. Beit so, But where, I’pray, hath he promised it? Readily, 
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and without delay, they produce many sentences of scripture which 
they are always wont to have in their mouths, such as these: “I 
will be with you always, even to the end of the world.” Matth. 
xxvill, 20. ‘Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there I will be in the midst of you.” Matth. xviii. 20. “I 
will send to you the Comforter from the Father.” John xy. 26. 
“Who, when he is come, will lead you into all truth.” John xvi. 13. 
I recognise here the most lucid and certain testimonies of scripture. 
But now from hence it follows not that the authority of scripture 
depends upon the church; but, contrariwise, that the authority of 
the church depends on scripture. Surely it is a notable circle in 
which this argument revolves! They say that they give authority 
to the scripture and canonical books in respect of us; and yet they 
confess that all their authority is derived from scripture. For if 
they rely upon the testimonies and sentences of these books, when 
they require us to believe in them; then it is plain that these books, 
which lend them credit, had greater authority in themselves, and 
were of themselves authentic. 

Our fourth argument stands thus: If the scripture have so 
great force and virtue in itself, as to draw up our souls to itself, 
to infuse into us an intimate persuasion of its truth, and of itself to 
commend itself to our belief; then it is certain that it is to us of 
itself avromicrov, canonical and authentic. Now the first is true; 
therefore also the second. There is no controversy about the major. 
The minor may be confirmed by testimonies of scripture. In Luke 
viii. 11 the word of God is compared to seed, and 1 Pet. i. 13 ig 
called “immortal seed.” Now then as seed displays itself, and 
issues forth, and bears fruit in its season, so the word of God re- 
sembles the nature of seed; it springs up, and breaks forth, and 
manifests its energy. Besides, 1 Cor. i. 4, Paul says: “My 
speech and my preaching was not in persuasive words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and in power,” adn’ ev 
drodetéer Uvevuaros Kat duvaszews. In Luke xxiv. 32, those two 
disciples, to whom Christ appeared on their way to Emmaus, con- 
versed thus with one another, after Christ had vanished from their 
sight: “Did not our heart burn within us, caromévn qv év nuir, 
whilst he spake unto us by the way, and whilst he opened unto us 
the scriptures?” Heb. iv. 12, “The word of God,” says the 
apostle, “is quick and powerful, Cov cai évepryys, and quicker than 
any two-edged sword, and pierceth even to the dividing asunder 
of the soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a 
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discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 1 Cor. xiv. 
24, 25, “If all prophesy,” says Paul, “and there come in one that 
believeth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is judged 
of all; and so are the secrets of his heart made manifest, and so, 
falling down on his face, he will worship God, and report that God 
is in you of a truth.” From all these places we understand, that 
there is a certain divine force, virtue, and efficacy in scripture, which 
reaches not the ears only, but even the soul itself, and penetrates 
to the inmost recesses of the heart, and proves the most certain 
divinity of scripture. The scripture, therefore, which goath such 
a force in itself, and which so openly shews, proves, establishes 
itself, and persuades us of its own truth, is by all means of itself 
canonical and authentic. 

Our fifth argument is taken from the words of Christ, John y. 
34, where Christ says: “I receive not witness of men,” eyo ov 
mapa avOpwrou paptupiav AauBavw. Hence we draw an argument 
to this effect: Christ is known of himself; he depends not on the 
testimony or authority of any man. Therefore, neither does the 
scripture. For the authority of scripture is not less than that of 
Christ, whose word it is. But here they will object thus: Did not 
Christ use the honourable testimony of John? Why then may not 
also the scripture be commended by the testimony of the church ? 
I answer, that John did indeed give testimony to Christ, but not 
any authority, not even in respect of us. The same may be said 
of the church; that is, that it gives testimony to the scriptures; 
that it commends and declares them authentic, and yet imparts to 
them no authority, not even in respect of us. Christ’s saying, “I 
receive not witness of man,” is the same thing as if he had said: I 
need not that any should give me authority by his testimony; I 
am sufficiently fortified on all sides by mine own authority ; I will 
abundantly gain authority for myself by mine own testimony. As, 
therefore, Christ could of himself demonstrate that he was the 
Messiah, so the word of Christ can of itself produce the belief that 
it is the word of God. Its being commended by the church is not 
for the purpose of receiving greater authority, but in order that its 
authority may be the more recognised by men. Canus, Lib. um. 
cap. 8, seeks to break the force of this testimony, thus: The sense 
is, says he, I do not receive witness of man; that is, I do not need 
the witness of any man, but I allege the witness of John for your 
sakes. Be it so. Then also it will follow, that neither does 
scripture need the witness of the church. 
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Our sixth argument is taken from the same chapter, verse 38, 
where Christ says: “I have greater testimony than that of John ;” 
—éxw waptupiay uetCw "Iwavvov: and then he recites three such 
testimonies, namely, his works, the testimony of his Father, and the 
scriptures. Hence I conclude thus: If the testimony of scripture 
concerning Christ be more certain than the judgment and witness 
of John, then is it also much more certain and valid than the 
judgment and witness of the church. For the papists dare not say, 
that the judgment of the church concerning scripture is more 
certain than was that testimony of John concerning Christ. But 
the former is true, and therefore also the latter. Nay, the written 
word of God is even more certain and firm than a divine revela- 
tion and a celestial voice: for so we read, 2 Pet. i. 19. Does the 
church dare to attribute more to her judgment than to a divine 
voice and heavenly revelation? Peter was with Christ upon the 
mount, and there heard the voice of God the Father; and yet he 
says, “ We have a more sure word of prophecy,” BeBaiorepov Tov 
mpodntixov Noryov. If then the scripture be more certain than 
divine revelations from heaven, much more must it needs be more 
certain than the judgment and testimony of the church. Whence 
it is plain that no authority can be conceived greater or more 
certain than that of scripture. Beza indeed hath translated Be- 
Baotepov most firm; but it comes to the same thing: for if 
the word of prophecy be most firm, then certainly it is more firm 
than any revelation, and contains the highest degree of strength 
in itself. 

Our seventh argument is taken from 1 Thess. ii. 13, where 
Paul addresses the Thessalonians thus: “We give thanks to God 
always, because that, when ye received the word of God which ye 
heard of us, ye received it not as the word of men, but (as it is in 
truth), the word of God, 60é£acbe ov Noryov avOpwrwy, ada 
Aoyov Geo, which also worketh effectually in you that believe.” 
From this place I argue thus: If the Thessalonians, when they 
only heard Paul, received the doctrine of scripture as divine, and 
so embraced it; then, without the judgment of the church, the 
scripture ought to have a divine authority with us. But the 
former is true; for the Thessalonians had then heard of no pro- 
phecy or testimony of any church, but had only received the 
word from the lips of Paul: therefore also the latter. Ambrose 
writes thus upon that place: ‘‘ They received the word with such 
devotion as to prove that they understood it to be the word of 
22 
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God!” But whence could they understand it to be such? Certainly 
from the doctrine itself, and the testimony of the Holy Spirit; not 
from the authority of any church, or of the apostle himself. For 
what church could persuade the Thessalonians by the weight of 
its testimony to receive Paul, or assent to his discourses as divine ? 
The apostle himself was unknown to them, and had nowhere any 
authority but on account of that doctrine, the minister and herald of 
which he was. Therefore, the doctrine itself gained for him all his 
authority and credit. We read in like manner, Gal. iv. 14, “ Ye 
received me,” says Paul, “as an angel of God, yea, as Christ 
Jesus.” Whose commendation was it, I beseech you, which pro- 
cured for Paul this authority and dignity with the Galatians? No 
man’s. Therefore that doctrine which the apostle brought with 
him excited in the strongest manner the minds of the Galatians to 
welcome and respect Paul, and sufficiently of itself commended itself 
and its minister. So Acts xvii. 11, the Berceans, when they heard 
Paul, examined his teaching not by the judgment of any church, but 
by the standard of the scripture itself. It appears, therefore, that 
scripture of itself, without the testimony and authority of the 
church, hath a divine, canonical and authentic authority even in 
respect of us. 

Our eighth argument stands thus: The authority of the un- 
written word did not depend upon the authority of the church. 
Therefore neither does the authority of the written word now 
depend upon the church. The argument is conclusive, because 
the reason is the same in both cases. The major is proved be- 
cause, when as yet the word was not published in the scriptures 
or written documents, God used to speak immediately to the pa- 
triarchs, and this word was not commended or received by any 
authority of the church, but by that of God alone: therefore also 
the written word of God should be received in like manner: un- 
less it be said that it is of less authority since it hath been con- 
signed to books than it was before ; which is the height of absurdity. 
Paul, Rom. ii. 15, affirms of the law, that it is written in our 
hearts. I believe the law, therefore, not on account of the testi- 
mony or judgment of the church, but because we retain the light 
of the law impressed and inscribed upon our hearts. Now then, 
if the law, which is one portion of the word of God, be acknow- 
ledged of itself and by its own light, which is impressed upon our 
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souls, and easily proves itself to all, and shews that this is the will 
of God; much more is the gospel sealed in our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit, and received on account of the Holy Spirit’s authority. 
For, if we understand that the law is the will of God, not per- 
suaded by the authority of the church, but by the internal light 
of the law; how much more need is there that we be illuminated 
by the light of the Holy Spirit, before we believe the gospel ; 
since the law is natural, but the gospel transcends all nature, and 
therefore needs some greater kind of confirmation ! 

Our ninth argument is taken from 1 John v. 6, where these 
words are found: ro mvevua é€oTt TO papTupovr, OTL TvevUa 
éoTw 4 adyOea. “It is the Spirit that beareth witness that 
the Spirit is truth;” that is, by a metonymy, that the doctrine 
delivered by the Spirit is true. The old translator somewhat 
otherwise: Spiritus est qui testatur, quoniam Christus est veritas. 
But it comes to precisely the same thing. For the sense is plain, 
that it is the Spirit which testifies of the Spirit, that is, of the hea- 
venly doctrine whereof he is the master, and of Christ: where the 
testimony of the Spirit in confirming doctrine is established. 

Our tenth argument is taken from the same chapter, verse 9, 
where these words are contained: “If we receive the witness of 
men, the witness of God is greater ;” 4 waptupia Tod Oeou melCwr: 
whence we understand that no testimony can be either greater 
or more certain than the divine. But the testimony of the church 
is human: for if they would have the testimony of the church to 
be divine, they must mean thereby the testimony of the Spirit, and 
so they will assert the same thing as we. Thomas Aquinas by “the 
testimony of men” in this place understands the testimony of the 
prophets; but the testimony of the church cannot be more certain 
than the testimony of the prophets. If, therefore, there be, as Thomas 
implies, something greater than the testimony of the prophets, then 
it will follow that the testimony of the church is not the greatest 
whereby we are convinced of the truth of faith and doctrine. 

Our eleventh argument is taken from the last words of the 
fifth chapter of the gospel according to St John, which are these: 
“If ye believe not Moses’ writings, how shall ye believe my 
words?” ¢i Tots éxeivou ypaupace MN TLTTEVETE, TWS TOIS Emols 
pnuace mistevoete; They are Christ’s words to the Jews: whence 
I conclude thus: They who do not believe the scriptures them- 
selves, will not even believe the testimony of Christ; much less 
will be capable of being induced to repose faith in the voice and 
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words of the church, Jansenius, himself a papist, observes that 
it is an argument a fortiori, because “as that is firmer which 
is consigned to writing, so it is more censurable and a greater 
fault, not to believe writings than not to believe words.” And 
Theophylact interprets this place in the following manner: “If 
ye believe not words written, how shall ye believe my words that 
are not written?” Ov miotevere Tors ypapact, Kal TMS TI- 
OTEVTETE ToIs Emors arypadots pyuacw; It is evident, therefore, 
that those who are not moved by the authority of the scriptures 
themselves, to embrace them with a pure faith, can be moved 
or induced by no other argument or authority to believe. 

Stapleton does not touch upon the foregoing arguments, where- 
by it is plain that our cause is abundantly demonstrated: but now 
follow some which he endeavours to obviate. For, Lib. rx. ec. 2, 
he proposes six arguments of the Protestants, as he calls them, 
which he answers severally, c. 3. The first four arguments are 
taken from Calvin, Znstit. Lib. 1. ¢. 7,2 the remaining two from 
others, which we shall join to the foregoing along with the de- 
fence of them. 

Calvin’s first argument, therefore, shall be our twelfth, which 
is this: If the canon of scripture depend upon the determination 
of the church, then the authority, verity, and credibility of all 
the promises of salvation and eternal life contained in scripture 
depend upen a human judgment; because we believe those pro- 
mises on account of the canonical authority of the scriptures in 
which they are contained. But it is absurd, that the promises 
of God should depend upon men, that the eternal truth of God 
should rest upon the will of man, because then our consciences 
can have no confidence, no security. Therefore the canon of scrip- 
ture does not depend upon the determination of the church. 

Stapleton answers, that the judgment of the church in this matter 
is not merely human, but divine and infallible, so as that the faithful 
soul may most safely acquiesce in it, and therefore that Calvin’s 
argument is inconsequential. But what is the meaning of this as- 
sertion, that the church’s judgment is not merely human? Be it 
so. But is it merely divine? For surely it is requisite that the 
truth of the promises of eternal life should be propped and sup- 
ported by a testimony purely divine. This Stapleton does not 
openly affirm, but afterwards seems to wish it to be understood, 
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when he says that it is divine and infallible, and that faithful souls 
may safely acquiesce in it. But here he does not answer candidly ; 
for the question is, whether those things which are promised in the 
scriptures are believed by us to be true solely on account of the 
church’s authority, or on account of some more certain judgment ? 
Stapleton says that the judgment of the church is divine, because 
God speaks through the church, and that so we may acquiesce in 
the voice and sentence of the church. Be it so; let the judgment 
of the church be divine. Well, is not the judgment of scripture 
divine also in Stapleton’s opinion? Why then may we not ac- 
quiesce in the judgment of scripture as well as in that of the 
church? But indeed, when he answers thus, he accomplishes no- 
thing. For the question is not, whether the judgment of the 
church be divine in itself, but whence it is that we are assured 
of its being so;—unless perhaps he has forgotten his own Thesis. 
This latter question he gives us no information upon. He says 
only, that God speaks through the church, which we, for our 
parts, confess; but we ask further, whether those things which 
God speaks and teaches through the church are believed by us to be 
true solely on account of the church’s authority, and whether it be 
not proved in some other way than by the church’s own testimony 
that God speaks through the church? By not telling us this, nor 
shewing how we know the church’s judgment to be divine, he is 
guilty of manifest tergiversation, and fails to prove that which was 
the real question. or there is a wide difference between these 
two propositions; God speaks through the church, and, We can- 
not be otherwise certain of the scriptures and doctrine of God, 
but because the church attests them. 

Cochleeus indeed, of whom we have heard before, asserts that 
we cannot be certainly persuaded of the doctrine of scripture other- 
wise than by the testimony of the church. For that dishonest writer 
enumerates many strange and incredible things in scripture, which 
he falsely pretends to be believed solely on account of the church’s 
authority. Stapleton thinks in the same way, and speaks in the same 
way in this chapter : for he says, that the church does not make the 
contents of scripture true, yet does cause them to be believed by 
us as true. From which statement it is apparent that Calvin’s 
objection is just, that in this way our whole faith depends upon 
the authority and human judgment of the church. But the scrip- 
ture teaches us far otherwise and better. For thus we read, 
1 John, v. 10, “He who believeth not God, makes him a liar.” 
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He therefore who no otherwise believes God promising, but on ac- 
count of the authority of some one else, certainly believes that 
other person more than God, and so makes God a liar. Besides, 
in this way, the church would be mistress of our faith, which is 
repugnant to that saying of Paul, 2 Cor. i. 24, “ We have not do- 
minion over,” ov kvptevouev, “ your faith ;” TH WioTEeL ECTIKATE, 
“by faith ye stand.” We stand, indeed, by faith, and that is the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, not of the church. We see, therefore, that 
it is not on the church’s, but on the Holy Spirit’s authority, that 
we persevere stable and constant in the faith, and fall not from 
divine grace. Besides, by this way of reasoning, it would follow 
that the ultimate issue and resolution (as they call it) of our faith 
would be into the voice and judgment of the church. This indeed 
some of the schoolmen, and those of great name too, have long 
since not been ashamed to affirm in express words; but the later 
papists deny it, and Stapleton himself elsewhere disputes against 
it. But how can it be denied, if, as Stapleton will have it, we be- 
lieve whatever we believe on the church’s authority? For if the 
judgment of the church causes the books of scripture to be canoni- 
cal to us, then it certainly is the cause why those things which are 
contained in scripture are judged and believed true by us. And 
if this be so, is not our faith ultimately resolved into the voice of 
the church ? On account of the church we believe the scriptures 
and every thing contained in scripture; for this is the meaning of 
Stapleton’s assertion that the church causes those things which are 
found in scripture to be believed and held for true. Thus he does 
not perceive that he overturns his own opinion. Besides, he says 
that the judgment of the church is divine and infallible, and that 
the minds of the faithful may safely acquiesce in it. Why, there- 
fore, should he not also concede, that the ultimate resolution of faith 
is placed in the judgment of the church? 

From what hath been said it appears that all the promises of 
scripture are, in Stapleton’s opinion, confirmed by no other au- 
thority than that of the church; whence what Calvin says follows, 
that our consciences are despoiled of all security, and that nothing 
certain is left to us in religion. But why, asks Stapleton, when the 
testimony of the church is divine? I answer: We confess, indeed, 
that the testimony of the church is divine in a certain sense; not 
absolutely, but in some respects, that is, so far as it agrees with 
scripture, with the Holy Spirit, with the will of God. But then 
we say that that judgment is not to be received on account of the 
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church, but on account of the will and authority of God with which 
it agrees. Alphonsus de Castro, Lib. 1. c. 81, answers this argument 
of Calvin’s in another way; namely, that we owe it to the church 
indeed that we know what is divine scripture, but that afterwards, 
when we have been assured that scripture is divine, then we have 
from itself the obligation to believe it thoroughly in all respects. 
He thought that which Stapleton hath ventured to defend grossly 
absurd. But there is this also in de Castro’s answer, that, if the 
church make scripture authentic to us, then it also makes authentic 
to us, and true, all the things which are written and taught in 
scripture. Whereupon Stapleton did not choose to make use of 
this answer ; and preferred openly enunciating its consequence, that 
all things are believed by us on account of the church. What 
Stapleton subjoins out of Ephes. iv. 11, that Christ left to his 
church apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, doctors, that the 
people might be kept in the faith, and not carried about with every 
wind of doctrine, is of absolutely no weight. For although the 
people be retained by pastors and doctors in faith and obedience, it 
does not therefore follow that it is solely by their authority that 
the permanence of the people in their duty is effected. For the 
christian people acknowledges and reverences a greater authority 
than that of the pastors, namely, that of God himself; which unless 
it were of more avail than that of the pastors, the people could 
never be so retained. So, in precisely the same way, the people 
are kept in peace by the magistrates and ministers of the king; 
but yet there is a greater authority than that of these magistrates, 
on account of which they are kept in peace,—namely, that of the 
prince himself, whose authority and dominion extends far and wide 
through all the parts of his realm. 

Our thirteenth argument, which was Calvin’s second, is this: In 
this way the truth of divine scripture would be exposed to the 
mockeries of impious men, and would in great measure be brought 
into even general suspicion, as if it had no other authority than 
such as depended precariously upon the good will of men, if it be 
said to be received only on account of the judgment of the church. 
Therefore, &c. And this is most true; for who fails to perceive 
that, in this way, scripture is exposed to infinite reproaches and 
calumnies from men? Here Stapleton, overcome by the force of 
truth, is compelled even against his will to speak the truth. He 
says that it is not by the good will of men, but the testimony of 
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God speaking through men, that both the scriptures and all the 
rest of our faith have their authority. This we willingly embrace. 
For we confess that the scripture hath its authority from the testi- 
mony of God; and we confess also what he adds, that God speaks 
through men: for God uses no other ministry than that of men, 
when he now addresses us in this world. But of what sort is this 
testimony of God speaking through men? Let them tell us, and 
they will find that the testimony of God speaking through the 
church is one thing, and the church itself another. And if they 
shall say that we believe the church on account of the testimony of 
God, what else do they say but what we say also? But neverthe- 
less we say further, that we ought to believe those things which 
God speaks through the church, on account of the authority of 
God himself who speaks, not on account of the authority of the 
church through which he speaks. Stapleton, under the pressure of 
this argument, betakes himself for refuge to his old distinction. 
The scripture, says he, does not receive from the church any pre- 
carious authority, since it depends not upon the church in itself, but 
only in respect of us; when yet he had said only a little before, 
that we believe on the testimony of God speaking through the church. 
Doubtless that authority cannot be called precarious, which rests 
upon divine testimony. The man absolutely knows not whither to 
turn himself, and yet he calls Calvin a caviller. Then he tells us 
how scripture hath authority with us by means of the church; 
because God speaking through the church commends it to us, and 
makes it conspicuous. If he distinguishes God speaking through 
the church from the church itself, we concede all this, and then 
conclude that scripture rests upon the authority of God. If he do 
not distinguish, then he makes God speaking through the church, 
and the church through which he speaks, the same thing; that is, he 
confounds the principal efficient cause with the instrument. I de- 
mand of him, therefore, whether he distinguishes that testimony of 
God speaking through the church from the actual judgment and 
testimony of the church, and makes the former something different 
from the latter; or confounds the one with the other, and deter- 
mines them to be absolutely the same? If he distinguish, then he 
concedes what we wish, namely, that the authority of scripture in 
respect of us rests upon the testimony of God. But if he confound 
them, then he absurdly commingles things which ought to be kept 
separate. For he who speaks is one, and that through whom he 
speaks is. another, If therefore God speaks through the church, 
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this is not properly the witness of the church, but rather of God. 
Now if it be the testimony of God himself, it follows that God, not 
the church, gives authority to the scripture even in respect of us. 
And now we have said enough upon this argument. 

Our fourteenth argument, which is Calvin’s third, runs thus: 
The testimony of the Holy Spirit is more excellent than all au- 
thority: therefore the same Spirit can best persuade us that it is 
God who spoke in the scriptures. We say that the scriptures are 
proved to us by the witness of the Holy Spirit: therefore, we 
apply the most certain testimony, even in the judgment of our 
adversaries themselves, who dare not deny this. For God is alone 
a fit witness of himself. Stapleton concedes that the testimony of 
the Holy Spirit is the best and most certain; but he concedes this 
only in words, and in reality breaks down the whole force of this 
testimony. For he subjoins that this testimony of the Spirit should 
be public and manifest, not private and secret, lest seducing spirits 
should introduce themselves under the title of the Spirit of God; 
and this public testimony of the Spirit he would have to be the 
judgment of the church. Here meanwhile he is compelled to con- 
fess, that there is need of the witness of the Spirit, and that this 
witness of the Holy Spirit is the most certain testimony. Thus 
then he affirms a testimony of the Spirit, but of such a kind as 
does not really exist, namely, a public and manifest one; so as that 
the external judgment of the church shall be holden to be the public 
judgment of the Spirit, and whatever the church determines and 
deems, this shall be believed to proceed from the testimony of the 
Spirit. Christ instituted no such tribunal, as will be shewn here- 
after in its place. For I ask, whether it be public and manifest to 
all, or only toa few? Certainly, it is not manifest to all publicly ; 
for then all would acknowledge and submit to it. If they say, it 
is public to a few, I would fain know of them how it can be called 
public and manifest at all? But I demand besides, who these few 
are to whom it is public? They will say, to the pastors, or, under 
the pressure of argument, to the pope alone. But we seek for such 
a public judgment as is open to all the faithful ; and Stapleton should 
either shew us such, or confess that he is playing with us in a 
serious matter. For our dispute is not about the question how the 
pope or the pastors only, but how all the faithful universally, may 
understand the scriptures to have divine authority. Wherefore 
they are at length reduced to confess that they rest upon a dif- 
ferent testimony from that of the church, and that a private one, 
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since it lies hidden in a single person. But it is absurd to dream of 
any public tribunal of the Holy Spirit; yea, the scriptures them- 
selves plainly teach the contrary, that the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit is only private, internal, and secret. In 2 Cor, i. 21, Paul 
says that God hath sealed us, and given to us the earnest of the 
Spirit: but where? in our hearts. In Rom. viii. 16, the Spirit of 
God is said to testify not openly, not externally, but internally, 
that is, in our spirit, that we are the sons of God. In 1 John y. 
10, he who believes upon the Son of God is said to have the testi- 
mony, not in any external tribunal, but ev eavr@, in himself. In 
Matth. xvi. 17, Christ says to Peter, “ Flesh and blood have not 
revealed this unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” In 
which words he unquestionably implies that the persuasion was 
wrought, and the revelation made inwardly to Peter, by the Holy 
Spirit, which he had just before confessed concerning Christ. In 
1 John ii, 20, John addresses all the faithful in this manner: “ Ye 
have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know all things.” 
uuels Ypiopa EXETE, kal oloare wavra. And at verse twenty-seven 
of the same chapter, “The anointing which ye have received re- 
maineth in you,” ev vaiv wéver. He does not mean any external 
and manifest unction, but an internal- one, entering in our minds 
and establishing all truth to us internally. So Isaiah lix. 21: 
“My Spirit, which is within you,’ &c. And it is certainly re- 
pugnant to the nature of the Spirit, that this testimony should be 
external and public. For such as the Spirit is himself, such should 
also be his testimony. But the Spirit himself is hidden and secret, 
and blows where he listeth, as Christ taught Nicodemus, John iii. 
8: therefore his testimony also is occult; yet occult in such a sense 
as to admit of its being clear and certain to those persons them- 
selyes who are anointed with this unction. Indeed this is so mani- 
fest that the very papists themselves are compelled to acknowledge 
it. For so Hosius in his Confessio Petrocoviensis, cap. 16: “ Now 
we willingly concede that the gospels are to be received as the 
word of God, who teaches and reveals truth to us internally, and 
that they are not to be believed but on account of the voice of God 
speaking to us within!” But certainly the testimony of the church 
cannot be called the testimony of the Spirit in a strict sense, but 
only by way of similitude, or in so far as it agrees and harmonises 
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with the testimony of the Spirit. For we do not deny that the public 
judgment of the church may agree with the secret testimony of the 
Holy Spirit; but we say that then it is received for the sake of 
the testimony of the Spirit, not for the sake of the church. 

But as to what Stapleton subjoins, that the public judgment is 
necessary on account of false and seductive spirits ; we answer, that 
this man would fain seem wiser than Christ. For Christ, when he 
had a full prospect and foresight of this evil, nevertheless left no 
remedy against these deceiving spirits except the scripture, in whose 
judgment whosoever refuses to acquiesce will certainly contemn 
equally the authority of the church. He slanderously pretends also. 
that we make the judgment of the church merely human; which is 
not true. For although we say that the church is composed of 
men, yet when its testimony agrees with the judgment and testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit, and is in harmony with the word of God, 
we then confess that it is divine. Nevertheless we do indeed in the 
meanwhile say, that it is then believed not on account of the church 
itself and its authority, but on account of that truth which it follows 
and pronounces, and on account of the authority of God, whom, in 
that judgment, the church merely serves as a ministering agent. 
But all are not churches of God, which assume and arrogate to 
themselves this privilege, but those only which determine what 
Christ determined, and teach the same as he taught. But our dis- 
pute here is not concerning the true church, what and of what sort 
it is: this is the sole question before us,—whence we are assured 
that the judgment of the church is true and divine? This is the 
very point at issue. Let them then produce some argument 
whereby this may be cleared up for us; otherwise they do nothing. 
But assuredly they can produce none; nor hath Stapleton himself 
produced any, but only taken things for granted. He only says 
that we are impudent, if we do not believe, and unworthy of being 
disputed with; or else proves the conclusion by itself after this 
fashion: It is true that the judgment of the church is divine, 
because the church itself says so; it is governed by the Holy 
Ghost, because jit says that it is so governed. We may, however, 
much more justly reply, that they are impudent if they do not 
believe the scripture, and that the scripture is divine because it 
affirms itself to be so. Nor is there any reason why we should say 
more upon this argument. 

Now follows our fifteenth argument, the fourth of Calvin, which 
is this: The church is said (Ephes. ii. 20) to be built upon the 
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foundation of the prophets and apostles, that is, upon the prophetic 
and apostolic doctrine: therefore the prophetic and apostolic doc- 
trine, that is, the whole scripture, and the approbation of the same, 
preceded the church, without which the church could never have 
existed. Stapleton answers, that Calvin misleads his reader by a 
double equivocation concealed in these two words, foundation and 
church. For he says, in the first place, that the foundation in 
this place does not signify the doctrine written by the prophets and 
apostles, but their preaching: next, he says, that by the church in 
this place are not understood the masters, prelates, and superiors, but 
the faithful themselves as they constitute the body of the church. 
As to the first equivocation, I return a fourfold answer. First, 
what if we concede, that in this place the foundation of the prophets 
and apostles is meant of the apostolic and prophetic preaching? This 
will avail nothing against us: for the preaching of the prophets and 
apostles was precisely the same as the scripture itself. This is mani- 
fest from Acts xxvi. 22, where Paul speaks thus: “‘ Having obtained 
help from God, I continue unto this day, witnessing these things to 
both small and great, saying none other things than those which 
the prophets and Moses did say should come ;” ovdév extos A€éryov. 
Whatever, therefore, the apostles taught, they derived from the 
prophets and Moses, and beyond them they taught nothing. The 
same may also be confirmed from Acts xvii. 11, where the Berceans 
are said to have examined the preaching of the apostles by the 
scripture; which they certainly could not have done if they had 
preached anything beside or without the scripture. Secondly, I 
say that the foundation of the prophets and apostles in this place 
actually does denote the scripture: which I prove from the cir- 
cumstance that Paul here joins the prophets with the apostles. 
Now the prophets were not then preaching, but only their writings 
were extant. Stapleton foresaw this, and therefore determines 
that, in this place, it is not the prophets of the old Testament that 
are meant and designed, but those of the new, who lived and 
taught along with the apostles, such as those who are mentioned, 
Ephes. iv. 11, and 1 Cor. xii. 28. But under the name of pro- 
phetic doctrine always in the scriptures the whole doctrine of the 
old Testament is wont to be understood. So 2 Pet.i. 16, where the 
apostle says: “We have a more sure word of prophecy ;” éyouev 
BeBawrepov Tov mpodnytixov Noyov. So Heb. i. 1, where the 
apostle says that God had spoken formerly in divers ways to the 
fathers by the prophets. So Rom. i. 2, where Paul says, that 
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God had before promised the Gospel dud trav mpodyrav avon év 
ypadais avyias. So Luke i. 70, where Zacharias, the father of 
John the Baptist, says that God had “raised up a horn of salvation 
for us in the house of his servant David, as he had spoken dad 
TTOMATOS THY aYyiwy THY am aiwvos tpopnTav avTov.” There- 
fore in this place also, under the name of prophets are understood 
the old, and not the new prophets. For if Paul had understood 
those prophets of the new Testament, why not equally mention the 
evangelists, pastors and doctors, who were also preaching the word, 
and united their labours with the apostles and prophets in this 
work? Chrysostom opposes Stapleton, and teaches us that none 
other are here understood but the ancient prophets: for he says 
that the apostles were posterior in time to those prophets whom 
Paul names here, and yet are set in the first place: [wrov 
TiOnot Tos aToTTOAOUS EaYaTOUS OvTas Tos xpovos'. Thirdly, 
I say, that the preaching of the apostles and prophets, as it was 
their action, continued only a short time. But the apostle speaks 
of a perpetual foundation which should consist and endure to the 
end of the world, and upon which the church of all times should 
always rest. This is the doctrine which the apostles first delivered 
by word of mouth, and afterwards in books that were to remain for 
ever. How then can the church be now founded upon that preach- 
ing, which hath ceased and come to an end many ages ago? 
Fourthly, Ambrose says that by the foundation in this place is 
understood the old and new Testaments, and that other prophets 
are here designated than those of whom we read Ephes. iv. 11, 
and 1 Cor. xii. 28. The same is the opinion of Thomas Aquinas; 
the same of Dionysius the Carthusian, and of some other papists : 
so that we may perceive that Stapleton is here at variance with 
his own men. We have discussed the first ambiguity ; it remains 
that we come now to the second. 

The second equivocation which Stapleton remarks in Calvin’s 
argument is in the word Church. Stapleton wishes to understand 
in this place by the church, not the pastors, but the people. But it 
is plain that the apostle is here laying the foundation of the whole 
church, and therefore of the pastors also; unless perhaps they are no 
members of the church. Indeed it would be absurd that he should 
except the masters and prelates of the church more than the rest of 
the faithful, as if they had another foundation to rest upon besides 
the prophetic and apostolic doctrine; whereas absolutely all the 

(1 In Ephes. Hom. vi. T. u. p. 39. B.] 
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faithful are settled upon this foundation, of which Christ is the 
corner-stone. Since this is so, it is idle in Stapleton to say, that 
the church, as it denotes the body of the faithful, is founded upon 
the doctrine of the apostles and prophets, but not as it denotes the 
prelates and governors. Hence it is manifest that Calvin’s reason- 
ing stands firm ;—namely, scripture is the foundation of the church; 
therefore, scripture and its approbation is prior to the church, 

But Stapleton still defends himself with that worn-out distinction. 
He says that the scripture is posterior to the church in regard of its 
acceptation in respect of us: as if approbation and acceptation were 
not the same thing, or scripture were not then accepted when it 
was approved. The adversary, therefore, cannot elude Calvin’s 
argument by this distinction. What he subjoins, namely, that the 
pastors are known before the scriptures, is utterly false, and a bare- 
faced begging of the question. For we ought first to know how 
good pastors should feed their flocks, (a point of knowledge only 
attainable from scripture, which most clearly describes the pastoral 
office), before we can recognise the actual good pastors. So we 
know a governor, a general, a professor of any art, from the matters 
themselves which they handle, and which are the subject of their 
art, and in no other way: unless, indeed, he understand merely a 
confused sort of knowledge, such as that of which Aristotle speaks, 
Physic. 1. cap. 1. But that is rather a sort of mere uncertain con- 
jecture or guess, than any clear and certain knowledge. As to his 
remark that the church itself also, in the sense of the pastors and 
rulers, is sometimes compared to a foundation and a gate, as by 
Augustine in his exposition of Ps. Ixxxvii. we allow it and concede 
it readily: but the reason is because that by their constancy the 
weaker are sustained and strengthened; by their preaching the 
gates of heaven are, in a manner, opened, so as that, without the 
ministry of the word, no access to salvation could lie open to any 
one. In the meanwhile, however, what we have before laid down 
is true, that the pastors are founded upon the word, and it cannot 
be determined otherwise than out of the word itself, who are true, 
good, and faithful. Therefore it must ever be held as most true, 
that the approbation of scripture precedes this discrimination of the 
pastors. For if we approve them for pastors, then before that, and 
much rather, must we approve the scriptures, which have made 
them pastors, and taught us not only what their office is, but also 
our own; and without which neither would they know how to feed the 
flock, nor could we esteem them as our pastors. In like manner, 
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since the church depends upon the scriptures, the knowledge of the 
scriptures must needs precede the knowledge of the church. 

Our sixteenth argument is this: Scripture in the doctrine of 
religion hath the rank and place of a principle; all its declarations 
are, as it were, axioms and most certain principles, which neither 
can, nor ought to be proved by other things, but all other things 
to be proved and confirmed by them. If this hold in human 
sciences, whereof men are the authors, much more does it hold 
in scripture, whose author is the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of truth. 
Whoever is the author of this argument, it is most true. It seems 
to be Musculus’s. Stapleton answers by a distinction (for he is 
very copious in distinctions, which he generally abuses greatly,) in 
this manner: The principles of sciences, says he, are in themselves 
indemonstrable with respect to the nature of things; but in respect 
of us they may be demonstrated, on account of our great dulness, 
by a demonstration shewing simply that they exist. Such is the 
case of scripture. I answer: We confess that the scriptures may 
be demonstrated by an argument @ postertort; and that this argu- 
ment is especially useful to us on account of the slenderness of our 
intellect; and so that we are much aided in this matter by the 
voice and testimony of the church. But nevertheless we deny that 
the scripture needs this testimony of the church, or that it is on no 
other grounds authentic to us. We receive indeed the axioms of 
the sciences, when they are first delivered, and believe them to be 
true, induced by the words and authority of the professors of those 
sciences: but when we understand the reason of them, then we 
believe rather on account of the plain and necessary truth of the 
axioms themselves, which we perceive; for they have an infallible 
reason in themselves which commends them to our belief. The 
existence of the principles of the sciences may be explained to us; 
but are they understood to be true no otherwise than because the 
professors have so delivered them? Yea, the axioms themselves 
mutually demonstrate each other. In like manner, the scriptures 
may be illustrated and commended by the voice of the church, 
although they are in themselves most firm and certain principles, 
which are both proved by the authority of God himself, and fortify 
each other by their mutual testimony. Stapleton subjoins that the 
scripture is in such a sense a principle in religion as yet to allow 
that the church’s voice is prior to it. Which is utterly false, since 
all the voice of the church arises from the scripture. Besides, that 
which is taught is always prior to that which teaches. Now the 
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scripture is taught, and the church teaches: therefore the scripture 
is prior to the church. 

But Stapleton proceeds, and proves that the church is prior 
to the scripture, and even of greater authority ; because the scrip- 
ture (says he) is one of those things which are believed; but 
the church is the rule of all those things which are believed. 
Where we may observe a two-fold self-contradiction. The first 
is, that whereas, in the chapter immediately preceding, he had 
denied that the scripture was believed, and said that though we 
professed in the Creed a belief in the church, we did not in the scrip- 
ture ; now, on the contrary, he says that the scripture is one of 
the things believed, and so appertains to the Creed. Thus does he 
contradict himself, nor attend at all to what he says. The second 
is, that he says that the scripture is one of the things to be believed, 
and, therefore, cannot be the rule of those things which are be- 
lieved; while yet he determines the church to be that rule, although 
it be itself one of the things which are believed. For do we not 
plainly in the Creed profess that we believe in the catholic church ? 
If, therefore, scripture be not the rule of faith, because it is an 
article of faith, why does not the same argument hold also against 
the church? But is the voice of the church indeed the rule of 
faith? Yea, rather, on the contrary, scripture is the rule of the 
church. Does scripture follow the voice of the church, or the con- 
trary? These men themselves say that the scripture is not squared 
to the voice of the church, but the testimony of the church to 
scripture; so as that, since it is canonical scripture, therefore the 
church can do no otherwise than declare it to be scripture. Thus 
the church is not the rule, but a thing directed by the rule. The 
scripture itself is the rule of faith, as we shall hereafter shew 
more clearly: for the voice of the church ought to be governed by 
scripture, and the church is the effect of faith, and therefore cannot 
be the rule of faith. For the church is the multitude of the faith- 
ful; and therefore ought to be governed by faith, to follow faith, 
to depend upon the rule of faith, and adjust all things by it. But 
the voice of the church is an act of the church, and posterior to the 
church. The voice of the church is the voice of men: but the rule 
of faith is the voice of God. Thus are they not ashamed of any 
absurdity or blasphemy: to such a pitch of desperation are they 
come. But we have spent words enough upon this argument. 

Now follows our seventeenth argument, which stands thus: The 
church is subject to the scripture; therefore it ought not to judge 
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of scripture. The argument is perfectly conclusive, if we under- 
stand an authoritative judgment, as the lawyers express it, which is 
what the papists would have. The antecedent is proved by a two- 
fold testimony of Augustine. The first is contained in his treatise 
against Faustus the Manichee, Lib. x1. ¢. 5, where Augustine says 
that “the scripture is settled upon a certain lofty throne to com- 
mand the service of every faithful and pious understanding!.” The 
second is in his book de Vera Religione, c. 31, where the same 
Augustine says that “it is lawful for pure minds to know the eternal 
law of God, but not lawful to judge it.” Here also Stapleton seeks 
to escape under the screen of one of his customary distinctions. 
He says that the church, as it denotes the body of the faithful, is 
subject to the scriptures; but, as it denotes the pastors, governors, 
and prelates, is not subject, because they rather judge of the scrip- 
ture not yet accepted, in order to its acceptation: and thus he 
seeks to elude both passages from Augustine. But Augustine un- 
doubtedly speaks of the whole body of the church, when he says 
that every faithful understanding should serve the scriptures; in 
which words he embraces the bishops and prelates. And certainly 
in that chapter he speaks especially of those whose office it is to 
expound the scriptures, that is, of the pastors themselves. Are not 
these also obliged to be subject to the scriptures, and to submit 
their understandings to them? See what things these popish pre- 
lates arrogate to themselves! Augustine therefore would not have 
even these exercise what is called an authoritative judgment upon 
scripture, but rather do it service. Next, as to his assertion that 
it is the privilege of the pastors to judge of scripture not yet 
accepted; I demand whether scripture be yet accepted or no? 
They cannot deny that scripture hath been long ago accepted. It 
follows, therefore, that this judgment of the church is at an end. 
Nor is the sense of Augustine different in the second passage, as 
may easily be perceived from observing his own words. He says 
that the church does not judge the scripture (which he calls the 
law, rule, and truth), but only according to the scripture. For he 
uses there a similitude taken from the civil laws, which agrees ex- 
cellently well with our defence. “Just as it happens in the case of 
temporal laws (says Augustine), although men judge of them when 
they institute them, yet when they are instituted and confirmed, it 
will not be lawful even for the judge to judge concerning them, 


[1 Excellentia canonice auctoritatis veteris et novi Testamenti. . . tan- 
quam in sede quadam sublimiter constituta est, cui serviat omnis fidelis et 
pius intellectus. —Cont. Faust. Manich. x1. c. 5. T. x. p. 267.] 
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but according to them!;” the same is the case of the divine 
law. For such is the gist of his comparison. But who hath 
authority to establish divine laws? Not men, but God alone. If 
therefore God hath made and promulgated these laws, then they 
are laws without the judgment and acceptation of the church. For- 
asmuch then as the scriptures are made and promulgated by God, 
they ought not to be subjected to human judgment, nor can any 
one lawfully sit in judgment upon them. God hath established 
these laws. It is our part to receive, acknowledge, venerate, obey, 
submit ourselves to them, and judge of every thing according to 
them, not to exercise judgment upon them. And this all men with- 
out exception are bound to do; yea, the prelates themselves, and 
those who hold the highest authority in the church. 

But here he declares that he will immediately close the mouths 
of us heretics. Let us attend and see how he performs his promise. 
Calvin, Instit. Lib. 1. c. 9, disputes against those who introduce en- 
thusiasm, and shews that their enthusiastical spirits, of which they 
boast, are to be judged of by the scriptures. They say, that it is 
unjust to subject the Holy Spirit to scripture. Calvin answers, that 
no injury is done to the Holy Spirit, when he is examined by scrip- 
ture, because in that way he is tried by no foreign rule, but only 
compared with himself. Now he is always equal to, and like him- 
self; he is inevery respect at perfect harmony and agreement with 
himself, and nowhere at variance with himself: this, therefore, is 
not injurious to him. These things are most truly spoken by 
Calvin. Hence Stapleton gathers this argument: As, says he, it 
is no insult to the Holy Spirit to be examined by the scriptures, so 
it is not an insult to the scripture to be examined by the voice and 
testimony of the church. But this reasoning of Stapleton will then 
only be conclusive, when he shall have shewn and proved, that the 
analogy and proportion of the church to the scripture is similar to 
that of the scripture to the Holy Spirit; which is what he will never 
be able to prove. For the whole scripture is divinely inspired, and 
ever in harmony with the Spirit, Therefore every spirit which 
agrees not with scripture is to be rejected: but all churches do not 
agree with scripture. Here then halts this so boasted argument 
of Stapleton’s, wherewith he hoped to be able to close our mouths. 


[} Sicut in istis temporalibus legibus, quanquam de his homines judicent 
cum eas instituunt, tamen cum fuerint institutze atque firmate, non licebit 
judici de ipsis judicare, sed secundum ipsas..... Aiternam igitur legem 
mundis animis fas est cognoscere; judicare non fas est.—August. De Ver. 
Relig. cap. xxxi. T. 1. p. 977.} 
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And thus far Stapleton, who is bold in words, but in argument 
loose and weak, as we have seen. Let us now dismiss him. 

Now follows our eighteenth argument, which is this: The pa- 
pists say that we believe the scripture upon the word and authority 
of the church. I ask, therefore, what sort of faith is this, —whe- 
ther acquired or infused? They call that acquired which is gained 
by our own exertions, and human topics of persuasion ; that infused, 
_ which the Holy Spirit hath disseminated and inspired into our 
hearts. If they say that it is acquired (as they must needs say, 
because the authority of the church is in the place of an external 
means of persuasion), I say, that is not sufficient of itself to pro- 
duce in us a certain conviction; but in order that we should believe 
any thing firmly, there is need of the internal infusion of the Spirit. 
This appears readily from the following passages. Deut. xxix. 4: 
“Ye have seen all these miracles,” says Moses to the Israelites; 
“but God hath not given you a mind to understand, eyes to see, 
and ears to hear, unto this day.” Whence we perceive that we 
believe nothing as we ought without infused faith, not even things 
the most manifest, such as were the miracles which Moses mentions. 
Matth. xvi. 17: “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona, because flesh 
and blood hath not revealed these things unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven,” saith Christ to Peter. Peter, indeed, had 
heard John the Baptist; he had heard Christ himself, and had 
seen many of his miracles: yet Peter nevertheless could not be- 
lieve before a divine revelation was added to all this; and therefore 
Christ attributes the whole of Peter’s faith to revelation. To the 
same effect is what we read of Lydia, Acts xvi. 14, whose heart 
God is said to have opened. 1 Cor. xii. 3: “No one,” says Paul, 
“can call Jesus Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” And, verse 9 of 
the same chapter, faith is reckoned amongst the gifts (yapiouara) 
of the Holy Spirit; and he speaks there of justifying faith, not of 
the faith of miracles. From these premises it is manifest that the 
faith upon which we rest is infused, and not acquired. But if they 
say that we believe the scriptures by an infused faith, they say 
precisely the same as we. For what else is that infused faith but 
the testimony of the Holy Spirit, on account of which we believe 
eyen the scriptures and the doctrine of scripture, and which seals 
the whole saving truth of scripture in our hearts ? 

Our nineteenth argument is taken from the authority of the 
fathers, who testify that the scripture and its truth are no other- 
wise ascertained for us, and can no otherwise be confirmed in our 
souls, but by the witness of the Holy Spirit. There Be a notable 
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passage of Augustine’s, Confession. Lib. x1. c. 3: “I would hear 
and understand,” says he, addressing God, “how thou madest 
heaven and earth. Moses wrote this: he wrote, and departed: he 
passed from hence to thee ; nor is he now before me, For, if he 
were, I would hold him, and ask him, and beseech him for thy 
sake, to unfold these things to me, and I would lend the ears of 
my body to the sounds which should issue from his lips. But if he 
were to speak in the Hebrew tongue, it would strike my senses in 
vain ; nor would any of his discourse reach my understanding: but if 
he spoke in Latin, I should know what he said. But how should I 
know whether he spoke the truth? And even if I knew this, should 
I know it from him? Surely within, inwardly in the home of my 
thoughts, truth, which is neither Hebrew, nor Greek, nor Latin, 
nor barbarian, without the organs of mouth or tongue, without the 
sound of syllables, would say, He speaks the truth; and I, ren- 
dered certain immediately, should say confidently to that man of 
thine, Thou speakest truth. Since then I cannot interrogate him, 
thee I entreat, O Truth, filled with whom he uttered words of 
truth; thee, O ny God, I entreat, have mercy on my sins, and do 
thou, who didst grant to him thy servant to speak these things, 
grant to me also to understand them!” Thus Augustine. In which 
place he teaches us, that that public and external judgment of 
the church, which the papists have so often in their mouths, hath 
not strength sufficient to engender faith. For they will not, I 
suppose, attribute more to the church than to Moses and the pro- 
phets. If therefore, although Moses and the prophets too were to 
rise from the dead and declare that what they wrote was true, yet 
their testimony would not suffice us for faith, but we should require 
in addition the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit, and a divine 


[1 Audiam et intelligam quomodo fecisti ccelum et terram. Scripsit hoc 
Moses, scripsit et abiit; transivit hinc ad te. Neque etiam nunc ante me 
est: nam si esset, tenerem eum, et rogarem eum, et per te obsecrarem, ut 
mihi ista panderet, et preeberem aures corporis mei sonis erumpentibus ex 
ore ejus. At si Hebreea voce loqueretur, frustra pulsaret sensum meum, nec 
inde mentem meam quicquam tangeret. Si autem Latine, scirem quid 
diceret: sed unde scirem an vera diceret? Quod si et hoe scirem, num 
ab illo scirem? Intus utique mihi, intus in domicilio cogitationis, nec 
Hebreea nec Greeca nec Latina nec barbara veritas sine oris et linguee organis, 
sine strepitu syllabarum diceret, Verum dicit; et ego statim certus confidenter 
illi homini tuo dicerem, Verum dicis. Cum ergo illum interrogare non possum, 
te, quo plenus vera dixit, Veritas, rogo; te, Deus meus, rogo, parce peccatis 
meis, et qui illi servo tuo dedisti heed dicere, da et mihi hee intelligere.—Aug. 
Confess. x1. iii. T. 1. p. 232.] 
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persuasion of the truth itself; then certainly neither shall we believe 
the church’s testimony, unless the same testimony of the Holy 
Spirit be, in the same manner, added. 

The same Augustine says also, in his book Contra Epist. Fund. 
c. 14, that, “in order that we may obtain an understanding of what 
we believe, it is requisite that our minds should be inwardly confirmed 
and illuminated by the Deity himself?” And in his book De Vera 
Religione, c. 31, he writes thus, as we have just heard: “It is law- 
ful for pure minds to understand the eternal law [of God], but to 
judge it is unlawful*.” Where then are those who arrogate to them- 
selves this judicial power, which they would exercise upon the scrip- 
tures, whose authority is supreme? Basil, upon Ps. 115, writes of 
faith thus beautifully and truly: “ Faith,” says he, “is that which 
draws the soul to assent by a force transcending the methods of 
logic: faith is that produced, not by the necessary demonstrations 
of geometry, but by the energy of the Holy Spirit4.” Thus we 
believe not till the Holy Ghost—not the church—hath inspired us 
with faith. Hereto appertains also what Ambrose says, De Fide 
ad Gratian. Lib. 1. c. 5: “Do not,” says he, “O Arian, estimate 
divine things by our (sayings, or writings, or authorities, or 
words); but believe them divine, when you find that they are 
not human®.” Divine things, therefore, are proved by them- 
selyes, are believed on their own account. Salvian, the bishop, 
De Providentia, Lib. 11., writes thus: “ All human sayings need 
arguments and witnesses, but the word of God is its own witness ; 
because it must needs be, that whatever incorruptible truth speaks, 
should be the incorruptible testimony of truth®,” 

We have besides the testimonies of papists themselves. For the 
chief popish writers may be cited in this cause. Gabriel Biel, in 
Sentent. Lib. ut. Dist. 25, in Dub. 3, speaks thus: “ Catholic veri- 
ties, without any approbation of the church, are by their own na- 
ture immutable, and immutably true, and so are to be considered 


(2 Ut... quod credimus intelligere mereamur, non jam hominibus, sed ipso 
Deo intrinsecus mentem nostram firmante atque illuminante. T. x. p. 192.] 

(3 Vide supra, p. 354.] 

[4  vmép mt La peOddous thy uxny eis ovyxatabeow édkovea, k.T.A.— 
T. 1. p. 313, B. Whitaker, in making this citation, writes incorrectly ovy- 
xaraBaow for cvyxarabecw. } 

(5 Noli, Arriane, ex nostris zstimare divina, sed divina crede ubi hu- 
mana non invenis.—Opp. T. Iv. p. 122. Par. 1603.] 

[@ Humana omnia dicta argumentis et testibus egent, Dei autem sermo 
ipse sibi testis est: quia necesse est quicquid incorrupta veritas loquitur, in- 
corruptum sit testimonium veritatis.—Salv. Opp. Par, 1684, p. 43.] 
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immutably catholic!.” But this is a catholic verity about which we 
inquire : it is, therefore, immutable in its nature, and immutably to be 
considered catholic, and that, without the approbation of the church. 
Hosius in his Confessio Petrocoviensis, cap. 16, says that we believe 
the gospel on no other score, but on account of the voice of God 
speaking within and teaching us*%. This he affirms more than once 
in that book, although afterwards he tries in some degree to 
correct and excuse himself. Melchior Canus, Loc. Commun. Lib. 
u. ¢. 8, disputes upon this question at great length, and, though 
differing from us in words, agrees with us in substance. For he 
says, that, without infused faith we can believe nothing necessarily, 
nor be persuaded of any thing certainly. But that faith which 
springs from the church’s judgment is acquired; whereas infused 
faith proceeds from the Holy Spirit. Therefore, even by the con- 
fession of the papists themselves, the scripture is to us what it is, 
that is, the scripture, on account of the authority of God; and in 
order that we should certainly believe what we receive in scripture, 
we have need of the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit. Cani- 
sius, in his Catechism, in the chapter upon the precepts of the 
church, sect. 16, says that we “believe, adhere, and attribute the 
greatest authority to scripture on account of the testimony of the 
divine Spirit which speaks in it3.” Hence two things are collected : 
first, that the Holy Spirit speaks in scripture; secondly, that the 
Holy Spirit, speaking in scripture, persuades us to believe scripture 
and assign to it the greatest authority. So Stapleton in the last 
chapter of his first book: “It is not derogatory to the sacred scrip- 
ture that it receives witness from the church, although it have greater 
testimony from the Spirit of God, who is its author.” If this be 
true, why hath Stapleton afterwards disputed so keenly against this 
testimony of the Spirit, which he had himself confessed to be greater 
than the testimony of the church? And Bellarmine himself, in his 
MS. lectures upon Thomas’ Secunda Secunde, Quest.1, Art.1,Dub.1, 
teaches that we believe, not on account of the church, but on ac- 
count of the revelation of God; and refutes the contrary opinions 
of certain others. Thus we conclude that our opinion is true not only 
in itself, but even in the judgment of our adversaries themselves. 
And so much upon the third question. 
[} Sicut veritates catholicee absque omni approbatione ecclesie ex natura 


rei sunt immutabiles, et immutabiliter vere, ita sunt immutabiliter catholice 
reputande.—p. 253. Brixie, 1574.] 


(? .. propter Dei vocem intus loquentis.—p. 21. Opp. Lugd. 1564.] 
[3 Scripture propter testimonium divini Spiritus in illa loquentis credi- 
mus, &c.—Opus Catech. p, 157%. Colon. 1577.] 
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QUESTION IV. 


CONCERNING THE PERSPICUITY OF SCRIPTURE. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF THE STATE OF THE QUESTION. 


In commencing to speak of this question, we must return to 
that foundation which was laid at the beginning. In John y. 39, 
Christ says, “ Search the scriptures,” epevvare Tas ypacas. The 
precept of Christ, therefore, is plain, declaring that the scriptures 
should be searched: whence the question arises, whether those 
sacred scriptures, which we are commanded to search, are so full 
of obscurity and difficulty as to be unintelligible to us; or whether 
there be not rather a light and clearness and perspicuity in scrip- 
ture, so as to make it no useless task for the people to be engaged 
and occupied in their perusal. Here, therefore, we have to dispute 
concerning the nature of scripture. But, before coming to the 
argument, we must see what is the opinion of our adversaries upon 
this matter, and what is our own. As to our own opinion, the 
papists certainly either do not understand it; or, if they do, treat 
us unfairly and slander us in an impudent manner. For we never 
said that every thing in scripture is easy, perspicuous, and plain; 
that there is nothing obscure, nothing difficult to be understood ; 
but we confess openly that there are many obscure and difficult 
passages of scripture: and yet these men object to us this, and 
affirm that we maintain the scriptures to be perfectly easy. 

The council of Trent hath defined or expressly determined no- 
thing upon this matter. We must, therefore, investigate the opinion 
of our adversaries by the help of other writings of papists, so as to 
be enabled to discover the true state of the controversy. HEckius, the 
most insolent of popish writers, in his Enchiridion, Loc. 1v., writing 
of the scripture, objects to us this opinion,—that the scripture is so 
easy, that even the ignorant people may and ought to read it. 
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His words are these: “‘The Lutherans contend thatthe sacred scrip- 
tures are clear ; and accordingly laymen and doting old women treat 
of them in a style of authority!” Whence we understand that their 
mind and opinion is, that the people are to be kept from reading 
the scriptures, because they are so obscure as that they cannot be 
understood by laics, women, and the vulgar. We hold the con- 
trary, that the scriptures are not so difficult but that they may 
be read with advantage, and ought to be read, by the people. 
Hosius also, in his third book of the authority of the church against 
Brentius, is copious in proving and establishing the exceeding great 
obscurity of the sacred writings. So the Censors of Cologne, against 
Monhemius, write to precisely the same effect: for they say in 
their preface, that the difficulty of scripture “may be argument 
enough that all are not to be indiscriminately admitted to the read- 
ing of it.” Hence they conclude that the unlearned are to be 
prohibited reading scripture, even the history of Christ’s passion ; 
in which they say that there are so many doubtful points, that even 
the learned can hardly reconcile them. Thus they permit no part of 
scripture to the people, not even that most sweet and easy narra- 
tive, altogether worthy of our perusal and meditation, which con- 
tains the history of the death of Christ. Andradius, Orthodoz. 
Explic. Lib. 1., disputes largely upon the obscurity of scripture. 
Lindanus, in his Panoplia, Lib. 1. c. 6, affirms of all scripture that 
which Peter said only of certain subjects handled in Paul’s Epistles: 
for he says that there are, throughout the whole body of scripture, 
many things “hard to be understood,” and that such is the unani- 
mous opinion of divines, Stapleton, Lib, x. c. 2, says that the 
church ought to interpret scripture on account of the difficulties 
which present themselves generally and in most places. The Rhe- 
mists, in their annotations upon 2 Pet. iii. 16, say that the whole 
scripture is difficult, but especially the Epistles of Paul; whereas 
Peter, ag shall appear hereafter, affirms neither: all that Peter 
observes is, that there are some things in Paul’s Epistles “hard to 
be understood, which the unlearned wrest, as they do the other 
scriptures, to their own destruction.” What they subjoin out of 
Augustine, that of all things which Paul taught, nothing is more 
difficult than what he writes concerning the righteousness of faith, 
can by no means be conceded. For if Paul ever said any thing 
plainly, he hath declared his mind upon this subject in a perspi- 


[} Lutherani contendunt scripturas sacras esse claras; ideo laici et deliree 
anus eas tractant imperiose.] 
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cuous discourse. The same Rhemists, in their marginal annotation 
upon Luke vi. 1, attribute to us this opinion, “that all things are 
very easy.” The Jesuit Bellarmine affirms that there are many 
obscurities in scripture; which we also concede: but when he de- 
termines the state of the question to be this, whether scripture be 
so plain of itself, as to suffice without any interpretation for decid- 
ing and putting an end to all controversies of faith of its own self, 
he fights without an adversary: at least he hath no adversaries 
in us upon this point. Prateolus, in his Elenchus Hereticorum, 
Lib. xvi. c. 20, says that it is the common article of all sectaries to 
affirm that the scriptures are clear of themselves, and need no inter- 
pretation. Sixtus Senensis, in his Bibliotheca, Lib. v1. Annot. 151, 
objects to us this error,—that we say that the whole scriptures are 
so clear and perspicuous of their own nature as to be capable of 
being understood by any one, however illiterate, unless some exter- 
nal obstacle be interposed. Costerus the Jesuit, in his Enchiridion 
of Controversies lately published, confesses that many things in 
scripture are plain; but adds that many things are not of such a 
nature as to be intelligible to every body without any trouble. 

But they do us injustice, and openly preach falsehood concerning 
us, when they affirm us to say that all things in scripture are so 
plain that they may be understood by any unlearned person, and 
need no exposition or interpretation. Hence we see, both what they 
think, namely, that the scriptures are so obscure that they ought 
not to be read by the unlearned; and what they say, but falsely 
say, that we think, that all things are plain in the scriptures, and 
that they suffice without any interpretation to determine all contro- 
yversies. Let us now see what our opinion really is. 

Luther, in his assertion of the articles condemned by Leo X., 
in the preface, says that the scripture is its own most plain, easy, 
and certain interpreter, proving, judging, and illustrating all 
things. This is said by him most truly, if it be candidly under- 
stood. The same author, in his book of the Slavery of the Will 
against the Diatribe of Erasmus, writes almost in the beginning, 
that in the scriptures there is nothing abstruse, nothing obscure, 
but that all things are plain. And because this may seem a para- 
dox, he afterwards explains himself thus: he confesses that many 
places of scripture are obscure, that there are many words and 
sentences shrouded in difficulty, but he affirms nevertheless that no 
dogma is obscure; as, for instance, that God is one and three, that 
Christ hath suffered, and will reign for ever, and so forth. All 
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which is perfectly true: for although there is much obscurity in 
many words and passages, yet all the articles of faith are plain. 
Stapleton, Lib. x. cap. 3, interprets these words of Luther, as if he 
said, that all the difficulty of scripture arose from ignorance of 
grammar and figures; and he objects to us Origen and Jerome, 
who certainly were exquisitely skilled in grammar and rhetoric, 
and yet confess themselves that they were ignorant of many things, 
and may have erred in many places. We answer, that what he 
blames in Luther is most true, if it be rightly understood: for 
he who can always arrive at the grammatical sense of scripture, 
will, beyond all doubt, best explain and interpret the scriptures. 
But hitherto no one hath been able to do this every where and in 
all places. Certainly the grammatical meaning of scripture, as it 
is ever the best and truest, so is it sometimes the hardest to be 
found; so that it is no wonder that Origen and Jerome himself, 
although both of them most skilful grammarians, may have erred 
in the interpretation of scripture. Luther adds besides, that the 
things themselves are manifest in scripture; and that therefore we 
need not be put to much trouble, if the words be sometimes in 
many places less manifest. His words are these: “The things 
themselves are in light; we need not care, therefore, though some 
signs of the things be in darkness!.” But some persons complain 
greatly of the obscurity of the things also, so that this distinction 
of Luther’s between the things and the signs of the things may 
seem to be idle. Luther answers that this occurs, not from the 
obscurity and difficulty of the things themselves, but from our 
blindness and ignorance. And this he very properly confirms by 
the testimony of Paul, 2 Cor, iii, 14, 15, 16, where Paul says that 
“the vail is placed upon the hearts of the Jews until this very day, 
which yail is done away in Christ ;” and from 2 Cor. iv. 3, where 
the same apostle says, “If our gospel be hid, it is hid to them 
which are lost:” and he illustrates the same thing by the simili- 
tude of the sun and the day, both of which, although very clear in 
themselves, are invisible to the blind. ‘ There is nothing,” says he, 
“brighter than the sun and the day: but the blind man cannot 
even see the sun, and there are some also who flee the light?.” 
Stapleton endeavours to take this answer from him. He says that 


(1 Nihil refert, si res sit in luce, an aliquod ejus signum sit in tenebris.— 
Opp. Witeberg. T. 1. p. 459. 2.] 

(2 Eadem temeritate solem obscurumque diem culparet, qui ipse sibi 
oculos yelaret.—Ibid. p. 460.] ~'* 
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Luther, in this way, condemns all the fathers, and so all antiquity, 
of error and blindness. But I answer, that Luther is speaking of 
things, that is of the nature of the doctrine and of the articles of 
the christian religion: the truth of which (though not of all, yet of 
those which are necessary to salvation), it is manifest from their 
writings, was thoroughly seen by the fathers. He is not speaking 
of the several words and passages wherein they might sometimes 
easily err, without, nevertheless, in the least incurring the blame 
of blindness on that account. 

But Erasmus, in his Diatribe, contends that even some dog- 
mas are obscure, as the doctrine of the Trinity, of the distinction 
of Persons, of sin against the Holy Ghost, and such like; and 
to this sense he tortures that passage which is contained in Rom. 
xi, 33, where Paul says that the “judgments of God are unsearch- 
able, and his ways past finding out.” Luther answers, that these 
doctrines are indeed obscure in themselves; but that they are 
plain so far forth as they are proposed in scripture, if we will 
be content with that knowledge which God hath propounded and 
conceded to his church in the scripture, and not search into every 
thing more curiously than becomes us. But as to the passage 
from Paul, he answers, that indeed the things of God are obscure, 
but that the things of scripture are clear; that the judgments of 
God concerning the number of the elect, the day and hour of the 
judgment, and such-like, are unknown and inscrutable; but that 
those things which God hath revealed in his word are by no means 
inscrutable to us; and that Paul in that place spoke of the things 
of God, not of the things of scripture. Furthermore he says, 
that the reason why so many dispute about the things of scripture 
is to be found in the perversity and depraved desires of men, espe- 
cially the sophists and schoolmen, who, not content with the sim- 
plicity of scripture, have rendered every thing obscure and intricate 
by their traps and devices; but that the scripture must not be 
falsely blamed on account of men’s abuse of it. Luther uses ano- 
ther distinction also in that place. He says that the perspicuity 
or obscurity of scripture is either internal or external; the internal 
is that of the heart itself, the external is in the words. If we 
speak of the internal obscurity or perspicuity of scripture, he says 
that not even one jot is in this way clear in the scripture without 
the internal light of the Holy Spirit; for that all things in this 
view and respect are obscure to the fleshly understanding of men, 
according to that which is said in Ps. xiv.: “The fool hath said in 
his heart, that there is no God.” But if we understand the exter- 
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nal clearness or obscurity of scripture, he says that all doctrines 
are in this way clear, and brought to light in the ministry of the 
word. And this distinction is very necessary: for although, in 
the external way, we perfectly hold all the doctrines of religion, 
we yet understand nothing internally to salvation, nor have learned 
any dogma aright, without the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 

Assuredly, this is the difference between theology and philoso- 
phy: since it is only the external light of nature that is required 
to learn thoroughly the arts of philosophy; but to understand theo- 
logy aright, there is need of the internal light of the Holy Spirit, 
because the things of faith are not subject to the teaching of mere 
human reason. We may, in a certain manner, be acquainted with 
the doctrines of scripture, and obtain an historical faith by the 
ministry of the word, so as to know all the articles of faith, and 
deem them to be true, and all without the inward light of the 
Spirit, as many impious men and devils do; but we cannot have 
the wAnpodopia, that is, a certain, solid, and saving knowledge, 
without the Holy Spirit internally illuminating our minds. And 
this internal clearness it is, which wholly flows from the Holy 
Ghost. Other arts serve our purpose when only externally under- 
stood; but this is of no avail unless understood internally. Mean- 
while Luther was far from such madness as to say, that there was 
nothing difficult in scripture, or that it did not need an interpre- 
tation. Yea, on the contrary, in the preface to his Commentary 
upon the Psalms, he acknowledges that there are many ob- 
securities and difficulties in the scripture, which God hath left us, 
as if on purpose to keep us constantly scholars in the school of 
the Holy Spirit. And in the same place he affirms, that a 
man must be impudent who would say that he understood even 
any one book thoroughly: and the same hath ever been the 
opinion of us all. 

The state of the question, therefore, is not really such as the 
papists would have it appear; but our fundamental principles are 
these: First, that the scriptures are sufficiently clear to admit of 
their being read by the people and the unlearned with some fruit 
and utility. Secondly, that all things necessary to salvation are 
propounded in plain words in the scriptures. Meanwhile, we con- 
cede that there are many obscure places, and that the scriptures 
need explication; and that, on this account, God’s ministers are to 
be listened to when they expound the word of God, and the men 
best skilled in scripture are to: be consulted. So far concerning 
the state of the question. . 
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CHAPTER II. 


WHY GOD WOULD HAVE MANY OBSCURITIES IN THE SCRIPTURES. 


We should carefully bear in memory the preceding distinctions 
drawn by Luther; for they are sufficient to obviate almost all the 
arguments of the papists in this question. But before proceeding 
to their arguments, I have thought it proper to set forth the rea- 
sons on account of which God was willing that there should be so 
many things of considerable obscurity and difficulty in the scriptures. 
This contributes much to the better understanding of the matter 
upon which we treat. The fathers write excellently well upon this 
subject, as Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromat. Lib. v1.1, Augustine, de 
Doct. Christ. Lib. 11.2, Gregory, Homil. vr. in Ezechiel3, and others. 

Now the causes are such as follow: First, God would have 
us to be constant in prayer, and hath scattered many obscurities up 
and down through the scriptures, in order that we should seek his 
help in interpreting them and discovering their true meaning. 
Secondly, he wished thereby to excite our diligence in reading, 
meditating upon, searching and comparing the scriptures; for, if 
every thing had been plain, we should have been entirely slothful 
and negligent. Thirdly, he designed to prevent our losing interest 
in them; for we are ready to grow weary of easy things: God, 
therefore, would have our interest kept up by difficulties. Fourthly, 
God willed to have that truth, so sublime, so heavenly, sought and 
found with so much labour, the more esteemed by us on that account. 
For we generally despise and contemn whatever is easily acquired, 
near at hand, and costs small or no labour, according to the Greek 
proverb, ézi Ovpas ryv vdpiav. But those things which we find 
with great toil and much exertion, those, when once we have found 
them out, we esteem highly and consider their value proportionally 
greater. Fifthly, God wished by this means to subdue our pride and 
arrogance, and to expose to us our ignorance. We are apt to think 
too honourably of ourselves, and to rate our genius and acuteness 
more highly than is fitting, and to promise ourselves too much from 
our science and knowledge. Sixthly, God willed that the sacred 
mysteries of his word should be opened freely to pure and holy 
minds, not exposed to dogs and swine. Hence those things which 


[) P. 677, et seqq. ed. Morell. Paris. 1629. ] 
(2 cap. 6, pp. 35, 36. ed. Bruder. Lips. 1838.] 
[3 Opp. p. 1261, a. Paris. 1705.] 
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are easy to holy persons, appear so many parables to the profane. 
For the mysteries of scripture are like gems, which only he that 
knows them values; while the rest, like the cock in Asop, despise 
them, and prefer the most worthless objects to what is most beauti- 
ful and excellent. Seventhly, God designed to call off our minds 
from the pursuit of external things and our daily occupations, and 
transfer them to the study of the scriptures. Hence it is now 
necessary to give some time to their perusal and study; which 
we certainly should not bestow upon them, if we found every thing 
plain and open. ighthly, God desired thus to accustom us to a 
certain internal purity and sanctity of thought and feeling. For 
they who bring with them profane minds to the reading of scrip- 
ture, lose their trouble and oil: those only read with advantage, 
who bring with them pure and holy minds. inthly, God willed 
that in his church some should be teachers, and some disciples ; 
some more learned, to give instruction ; others less skilful, to receive 
it; so as that the honour of the sacred scriptures and the divinely 
instituted ministry might, in this manner, be maintained. 

Such was the wisdom of the Holy Spirit, wherewith, as Au- 
gustine expresses it, De Doctrina Christ. Lib. m. ¢. 6, he hath 
modified the scriptures so as to maintain their honour and consult 
our good. Other causes more besides these might be adduced ; 
but it is not necessary to enumerate more. 


CHAPTER III. 
WHEREIN THE ARGUMENTS OF THE PAPISTS ARE OBVIATED. 


Ler us come now to the arguments of our adversaries; which 
indeed might be omitted, as neither injuring, nor even touching our 
cause, nor having any force against us whatsoever : for all that they 
prove is, that there are some difficult passages in scripture, which 
we concede. Costerus, a papist, in his Enchiridion, cap. 1, men- 
tions and sets forth some places full of obscurity and difficulties, as 
1 Pet. ii. 19, where Christ is said to have “preached to the spirits 
in prison, which were sometime disobedient in the days of Noah,” 
&c.; and 1 Cor. xy. 29, “ What shall they do who are baptized 
for the dead, if the dead rise not at all?” 1 Cor. iii. 15, “If any 
man’s work be burned, he shall suffer loss; yet he himself shall be 
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saved, yet so as by fire.” He might verily have produced a thou- 
sand such passages; but, in order to dispute pertinently against 
Luther and us, he ought to have shewn some doctrines or articles 
of faith not openly and plainly set forth in scripture. Bellarmine 
alleges five arguments in order to prove the scriptures to be ob- 
scure, which we acknowledge in some places to be true. But let 
us see of what sort these arguments are. 

His First argument is taken from the authority of scripture, 
from which he cites some passages. In the first place he reasons 
thus: David was ignorant of many things, therefore much more we; 
consequently, the scriptures are obscure. Now that David was 
ignorant of many things, he proves from Psalm cxix., where it is 
said, “Give me understanding, and I will search thy law;” where 
also the psalmist entreats God “to teach him” his law, to “ illumi- 
nate his eyes ;” and in many places of that same Psalm he ingenu- 
ously confesses his ignorance of many things. To the same purpose 
he alleges what Jerome writes of David, to Paulinus, Ep. 13, de 
Institit. Monachi: ‘If so great a prophet confesses the darkness of 
ignorance, with what night of ignorance do you suppose that we, 
mere babes and hardly more than sucklings, are surrounded! ?” 
From all which he concludes that the scriptures are obscure. I 
answer, in the first place, these things do not touch the question. 
There is no one amongst us who does not confess with David, that 
God is to be constantly besought to teach us his law, to illuminate 
our hearts, &c. Therefore the example of David is objected to us 
in vain. Who would believe that these men know what they are 
saying? Do we indeed affirm that the scripture is so plain, that 
God needs not to be prayed to to teach us his law, his will, and his 
word? No one was ever so impious and so mad. Therefore we 
ought continually to pray with David, that God would give us 
understanding, that he would open our eyes, illuminate our minds, 
and teach us himself: otherwise we shall never understand any 
thing aright. For it is not enough to know the words, the letter 
or the history, but a full persuasion is required. This it was that 
David sought, jthat he might more and more make progress in true 
understanding and faith. Secondly, David speaks there not prin- 
cipally of the external understanding (for doubtless he knew the 
letter, and the grammatical and historical sense of most passages), 
but of that internal full assurance whereof we read Luke i. 1, in 

[1 Sitantus propheta tenebras ignorantiz confitetur, qua nos putas parvulos 
et pene lactentes inscitize nocte circumdari?—Opp. T. I. p. 323. Veron. 1734. ] 
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order to the obtaining of which we maintain that we must labour 
with continual prayers. Thus David was ignorant of some things, 
and did not perfectly penetrate the meaning of God and the mys- 
teries of his word; which is plain from Jerome himself in that same 
place quoted by Bellarmine. For thus he subjoins: “ Unless the 
whole of what is written be opened by him who hath the key of 
David, who openeth and no man shutteth, and shutteth and no man 
openeth, they can be unfolded by no other hand?.” 

The second passage of scripture which he objects is Luke xxiv. 27, 
from which place he reasons thus: Christ interpreted the scriptures 
to his disciples: therefore the scriptures are not easy, but need 
an interpreter. I answer, in the first place, which of us ever took 
away the interpretation of scripture? Certainly, none of us; for 
we all readily confess that the scriptures need interpretation. 
Secondly, those disciples were crushed and stricken at that time 
with a sort of amazement, and slow and unapt to understand any 
thing ; so that it is no wonder that they could not understand the 
scriptures without an interpretation. Thirdly, those who under- 
stand the grammatical sense of scripture, ought nevertheless to 
hear the exposition of scripture, to help them to a better under- 
standing. This we never denied. 

In the third place, he objects to us the case of the eunuch, Acts 
vill., whom he states to have been a pious man and studious of the 
scripture; and to prove this he cites the superfluous testimony of 
Jerome, from his epistle to Paulinus concerning the study of the 
scriptures. He, being asked by Philip if he understood what he was 
reading, replied, ‘‘ How can I understand, unless some man declare 
it unto me?” Therefore, says Bellarmine, the scriptures need inter- 
pretation. I answer, in the first place, we concede that many things 
in scripture are obscure and need interpretation ; therefore this place 
concludes nothing against us. Secondly, although this eunuch was 
pious and very studious of scripture, he was yet unskilful and not 
much familiar with scripture, as is plain from his question; for he 
asked Philip whether the prophet spoke of himself, or of some other 
person. Now, we do not say that every thing is immediately plain 
and easy in the scriptures, so as to be intelligible to every one; 
but we say that those things which at first seem obscure and diffi- 
cult, are afterwards rendered easy, if one be diligent in reading 


{1 Nisi aperta fuerint universa que scripta sunt, ab eo qui habet clavem 
Davidis, qui aperit et nemo claudit, claudit et nemo aperit, nullo alio rese- 
rante pandentur.—Ibid. p. 324.] - >.> 
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them, and bring with him a pure and pious mind. Thirdly, as to 
Jerome, we say that he speaks of a certain higher understanding 
and illumination, as is manifest from his own words in that place. 
For thus he writes of that eunuch?: “ While he held the book, and 
conceived in thought, uttered with his tongue and sounded with his 
lips, the words of the Lord, he knew not him whom in the book he 
ignorantly worshipped. Philip comes, shews him Jesus, who lay 
concealed in the letter. O wonderful power of a teacher! In the 
same hour the eunuch believes, is baptized, and becomes faithful 
and holy, a master in place of a disciple.” 

In the fourth place, he objects to us the words of Peter which 
are contained in 2 Epistle ili. 16, where Peter says expressly that 
there are dvcvoyta twa (some things hard to be understood) in 
Paul’s epistles. And the Jesuit bids us observe, that Peter does not 
say that there are some things hard to be understood merely by 
the unlearned and unstable, but simply and absolutely dvavonra, 
difficulties ; whence he wishes to infer that they are difficult to all, 
though especially to the unlearned. And to this purpose he al- 
leges the testimony of Augustine, De fide et operibus, c. 16, where 
he confesses that a certain place in Paul seems to him very difficult. 
I answer, jist, We concede that some places are hard to be under- 
stood: therefore, this passage does not make against us. Secondly, 
Peter does not say that wavta, all things, but only tia, some 
things, are hard to be understood. And what if some things be 
obscure? Yet it follows that the greatest part is plain and easy. 
Thirdly, Although Peter inveighs against the apaQeis kat aotnpix- 
vous, “the unlearned and unstable,” who orpedovar “ wrest” the 
scriptures, he nevertheless does not debar them altogether from the 
reading of the scriptures. Fourthly, Peter does not say that Paul’s 
epistles are obscure, nay, not even that there are some obscurities in 
Paul’s epistles, but only in those things concerning which he himself 
writes in hisown. Now Peter speaks of the last judgment, and the 
destruction of the world, about which unlearned men had at that 
time many ridiculous fictions. That Peter is speaking of the subjects, 
not of the epistles of Paul, is manifest from the very words: for 
he does not say, ev ais, but ev ois, which plainly refers to the ToU- 


[2 Cum librum teneret et verba Domini cogitatione conciperet, lingua 
volveret, labiis personaret, ignorabat eum quem in libro nesciens venerabatur. 
Venit Philippus, ostendit ei Jesum, qui clausus latebat in litera. O mira 
doctoris virtus! Eadem hora credit Eunuchus, baptizatur, et fidelis ac 
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rwv immediately preceding. In these matters and articles of our 
faith we confess that there are many difficulties, as also in other 
mysteries of our religion. The occasion of the mistake arose from 
the vulgate version, which renders in quibus, which is ambiguous. 
Beza much more properly, in order to remove the ambiguity, trans- 
lates it, inter que. Peter, therefore, speaks not of the character of 
Paul’s epistles. But the Rhemists endeavour to overturn this reply, 
in which attempt they shew how stupid they are, while they de- 
sire to exhibit their acuteness. They say there is absolutely no 
difference between these two assertions: This author is difficult and 
obscure, and, There are many things difficult and obscure in this 
author. I answer, first, Peter does not say, as they would have 
him, that all, or many, but only some things in Paul’s epistles are 
obscure: he narrows his expression as much as possible. Secondly, 
these two assertions are not equivalent: for an author may speak 
perspicuously and plainly of things most obscure and difficult. What 
is harder to be understood than that God made the world out of 
nothing ? that God took flesh of a virgin? that God and man were 
one person? That this world shall be destroyed, and our bodies 
restored again to life after death, surpass our understanding; and 
yet concerning these the scriptures speak with the utmost clearness 
and explicitness, So much for Bellarmine’s first argument. 

His sEconD argument is taken from the common consent of the 
ancient fathers, of whom he brings forward eight, Irenzeus, Origen, 
Ruffinus, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Gregory; all 
of which very learned fathers may be passed over by us, since 
they say absolutely nothing that makes against us. For they either 
say that there are some obscurities in scripture, or that, without 
the internal light of the Spirit, the scriptures cannot be rightly 
understood by us as they ought: both of which propositions we 
concede. However, let us return some reply, as briefly as we can, 
to each of the testimonies of these fathers.—The first is Irenzus, 
who, in his second book against heresies, cap. 47, after shewing that 
there are many things, even in the creatures themselves, obscure 
and difficult, as the origin of the Nile, the vernal visits and autumnal 
departures of the birds, the ebb and flow of the sea, and other 
such like things, finally accommodates all these to scripture. ‘“Like- 
wise,” says he, “in the scriptures we understand some things, and 
some things we commit to God!” I answer, that nothing could 


[! Si ergo et in rebus creaturee quedam quidem eorum adjacent Deo, 
queedam autem et in nostram yenerunt scientiam ; quid mali est, si et eorum 
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be said more truly; for never any man attained to all things that 
are delivered in scripture. But we speak of things necessary. 
This testimony of Irenzus avails against those, who, elate with 
pride and carried further than behoves them by curiosity, attribute 
to themselves a knowledge of all things, and especially of the scrip- 
tures: but it in no way touches us, who confess that there are 
many matters in scripture too abstruse to be perfectly understood 
by any man in this life. 

The second testimony is that of Origen, who in his twelfth 
Homily on Exodus says, that in the case of the scriptures we 
should not only employ study, but pour forth prayers also day and 
night, that the Lamb of the tribe of Juda may come and open for 
us the sealed book?, So, in his seventh book against Celsus, he 
says that the scripture is in many places obscure’. I answer, We 
say also that study and diligence are required in reading the scrip- 
tures, and that assiduous prayers are also necessary. The papists, 
therefore, are impertinent, who say that we affirm that any one 
may treat the scriptures negligently and without prayer, and yet 
understand them correctly, or that the scripture is not in many 
places obscure. 

The third father whom Bellarmine cites is Ruffinus. He, Lib. 
x1. c. 9, writes that Basil and Nazianzen were both bred at Athens, 
both colleagues for many years; and, setting aside the books of the 
philosophers, applied themselves with the utmost zeal to the scrip- 
tures, bestowing their whole attention upon them, and learned 
them from the writings and authority of the fathers, not from their 
own presumption. Hence the Jesuit concludes that the scrip- 
tures are obscure. I answer, that these distinguished men _ be- 
stowed this so great labour and such extraordinary diligence 
in the study of scripture, not to obtain any moderate or vulgar 
knowledge, but that they might understand the scriptures accu- 
rately, and prove fit to instruct others. Similar study and dili- 
gence should be applied by all those who would discharge the 
office of pastors and teachers in the church, as was the case of 
Basil and Nazianzen; but so great labour is not necessarily re- 
quired in the people. It is sufficient for them to understand and 


que in scripturis requiruntur, universis scripturis spiritualibus existentibus, 
quzdain quidem absolvamus secundum gratiam Dei, quedam autem com- 
mendemus Deo?—p. 203. B.] 
[2 Opp. T. u. p. 174. Par. 1733.] 
[3 pp. 338, 9. ed. Spencer. Cantab. 1658. ] iy) 
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hold aright the articles of faith, and the things which are neces- 
sary to salvation. 

In the fourth place, Bellarmine objects to us Chrysostom. He 
in his fortieth Homily on the fifth chapter of the gospel of St John, 
upon these words,—epevvate tas rypadas, “search the scriptures,” 
—-says that there is need of great labour and the utmost diligence in 
the sacred scriptures, and that it behoves us to dig deep, to search 
and investigate diligently to find those things which lie concealed 
in their depths. For it is not (says he) what lies ready to hand 
and at the surface that we dig for, but what is profoundly buried 
like a treasure. I answer, these words do not prove that the scrip- 
tures are so obscure that the laity ought not to read them. We, 
for our parts, confess that the scriptures ought not to be read care- 
lessly, or without faith, as they were read by the Jews; but we 
judge both diligence and faith to be required in the reading of 
them. The Jews read the scriptures negligently and without faith : 
we say that the scriptures are easy to the studious and faithful. 
But Bellarmine produces another testimony also, from Chrysostom’s 
Opus Imperfectum upon Matthew, Hom. 44; where two reasons 
are brought why God chose that the scriptures should be obscure. 
The first is, that some might be teachers and others learners; 
because if all knew all things equally well, a teacher would not 
be necessary, and good order would not be maintained amongst 
men. The second reason is, lest scripture should be not so much 
useful as contemptible, if it were understood promiscuously by all. 
I answer: This is precisely the same as we say ourselves, that God, 
induced by the fittest reasons, chose that there should be many 
obscurities in scripture. But what hath this to do with the cause 
in hand ? 

In the fifth place, he objects Ambrose, Epist. 44 ad Constan- 
tium Episcopum, where these words are found: “ The holy scripture 
is a sea, having in it deep meanings, and the profundity of prophetic 
enigmas, into which sea have entered many streams!,” I answer: 
We readily confess with Ambrose, that there are many obscure 
meanings in scripture, and that scripture is like a sea: but the 
same Ambrose says also presently in the same place, that “there 
are also in the scriptures rivers sweet and clear, and pure fountains 
springing up unto eternal life.” So he compares scripture to rivers 

[1 Mare est scriptura divina, habens in se sensus profundos, et altitudi- 
nem propheticorum zenigmatum ; in quod mare plurima introierunt flumina. 
—Class. 1. Ep. 1.§3. T. vm. p.181. Ambros. Opp. ed. Caillau. Paris. 1839. ] 
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also. There are, I confess, in the scripture, as in the ocean, many 
depths; but yet the same Ambrose himself says a little afterwards : 
“There are different streams of scripture. You have what you may 
drink first, what second, and what last?.” 

In the sixth place he objects Jerome, from whom he cites three 
testimonies. The first is taken from the Epistle to Paulinus on the 
Study of the Scripture, where? he writes that we cannot possibly 
learn and understand the scriptures, without some one to go before 
and shew the way, that is, without a master and interpreter; and, 
running through all the books, he shews in each that there are 
many things mystical and obscure. The second testimony of Je- 
rome is contained in the preface to his commentaries upon the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, where he says that he had bestowed 
much labour upon the scriptures, always either reading himself or 
consulting others; upon which latter account, he had gone as far 
as to Alexandria, to consult there a certain learned man called 
Didymus. The third testimony of Jerome, which Bellarmine cites 
is taken from his Epistle to Algasia, Quest. 8, where Jerome 
writes, that the whole Epistle of Paul to the Romans is involved 
in exceeding great obscurity‘. I answer: We willingly acknow- 
ledge and concede all these things; that is, firstly, that the scrip- 
tures cannot be perfectly understood without a master ; next, that 
there are some obscure and difficult places in scripture, and that 
teachers and masters should be consulted upon them; lastly, that 
the Epistle to the Romans is obscure; and so that some books are 
more obscure than others. Yet, meanwhile, it does not follow that 
all things in scripture are so obscure that laymen should not touch 
it, and the people should be wholly prevented and repelled from 
its perusal: for in this way it would not be lawful for any man 
whatsoever to read the scriptures. 

In the seventh place, he objects Augustine, from whom he pro- 
duces four testimonies. The first is cited from his work De Doctr. 
Christ. Lib. 1. cap. 6, where Augustine teaches that the obscurity 
of scripture is of use “ to tame our pride and to rouse our un- 
derstanding from listlessness, since things easily investigated are 


[2 Sunt ergo et fluvii dulces atque perspicui, sunt et fontes nivei, qui saliant 
in vitam eternam. . . Diversa igitur scripturarum divinarum fluenta. Habes 
quod primum bibas, habes quod secundum, habes quod postremum.—Ibid. ] 

[8 Hee a me perstricta sunt breviter . . . . ut intelligeres, te in scripturis 
sanctis, sine previo et monstrante semitam, non posse ingredi.—Ut supra, 
p. 369.] 

(4 T. 1. pp. 864—70.] 
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generally held cheap!.” I answer: Yet the same father says in 
the same chapter, that the Holy Spirit provides for our hunger in 
the plainer places, and that hardly any thing can be obtained from 
those obscurer passages, which is not found said elsewhere with 
the utmost plainness. The same father, in the ninth chapter of 
the same book, says, that amongst those things which are plainly 
set down in scripture, are to be found al/ those things which make 
the sum of our faith and practice®. The second testimony of Au- 
gustine is taken from his Confessions, Lib. xm. cap. 14, where 
he says, that “the depth of the divine words is wonderful *.” 
I answer: we confess this to be most true in many places. But 
as there are some places such as that an elephant may swim in 
them, so there are others so disembarrassed, plain, and utterly free 
from prejudices or danger, that a lamb may, as it were, easily 
wade over them. The third testimony cited from Augustine is 
contained in his third Epistle to Volusianus, where he says that 
“the depth of the christian scriptures is such, that one may every 
day make new progress in them, although he should endeavour to 
study them alone from his earliest childhood to decrepit age, in 
the amplest leisure, with the closest study, and a genius of the 
highest order.” I answer: Here the Jesuit betrays his remarkable 
unfairness, and really singular dishonesty: for there follow imme- 
diately these words which he hath omitted: “Not that one comes at 
those things which are necessary to salvation with so much diffi- 
culty*.” Besides, the same father says in the same epistle, that 
“the scripture, like a familiar friend, speaks without disguise 
to the heart, not of the learned only, but of the unlearned also; 
nor elevates with proud diction what it conceals in its mysteries, so 
as to make the duller and unlearned minds afraid to approach, 
like the poor to the rich; but invites all by its humble style, whom 
it feeds with its manifested truth, and exercises with that which is 


[1 Quod totum provisum divinitus esse non dubito ad edomandam labore 
superbiam et intellectum a fastidio revocandum, cui facile investigata ple- 
rumque vilescunt.—Opp. T. m1. p. 27.] 

(2 In eis enim que aperte in scripturis posita sunt, inveniuntur illa omnia 
que continent fidem moresque vivendi.—Ibid. p. 31.] 

[3 Mira profunditas eloquiorum tuorum, quorum ecce ante nos superficies 
blanditur parvulis: sed mira profunditas, Deus meus, mira profunditas.—T. 
16.8) PASS) 

(4 Tanta est enim christianarum profunditas literarum, ut in eis continuo pro- 
ficerem, si eas solas ab ineunte pueritia usque ad decrepitamsenectutem,maximo 
otio, sumimo studio, meliore ingenio addiscerem. Non quod ad ea quze necessa- 
ria sunt saluti tanta in eis perveniatur difficultate—Ep. 137. n. 3. T. 11. p. 526. ] 
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hidden.” He says, moreover, that the scripture hath in its ready 
places whatever it hath in the recondite ones: “but that, lest men 
should grow weary of what is plain, the same things again when 
covered are desired, when desired are, as it were, renewed, and 
renewed are intimated with pleasure.” When the Jesuit passes 
all this over in silence, he displays his own extraordinary desire to 
deceive us. The fourth testimony of Augustine is found in Epist. 
exix. ¢. 21: “In scripture,” says Augustine, “ there are many more 
things that I know not, than that I know®.” I answer: This ought 
to be the true and ingenuous confession of all, to acknowledge that 
they are very far distant from the perfection of knowledge: yet 
Augustine both professes that he himself knew whatever was neces- 
sary, and concedes that it might be easily understood by others. 
The eighth testimony cited by the Jesuit is that of Gregory 
the great, in his sixth Homily upon Ezekiel, where he writes thus: 
“The very obscurity of the words of God is of great use, because 
it exercises the perception so as to be enlarged by labour, and, 
through exercise, be enabled to catch that which a lazy reader 
cannot. It hath besides this still greater advantage, that the 
meaning of the sacred scripture would be lightly esteemed, if it 
were plain in all places. In some obscure places the sweetness 
with which it refresheth the mind, when found, is proportionate to 
the toil and labour which were expended upon the search’.” I an- 
swer: Nothing could be said more truly. We confess with Gre- 
gory, that there are many obscurities in scripture, and that this 
hath happened through the divine wisdom, partly to exercise us in 
scripture, partly to prevent its being despised, partly that the 

(ere a5 quasi amicus familiaris sine fuco ad cor loquitur indoctorum 
atque doctorum. Ea vero que in mysteriis occultat, nec ipso eloquio su- 
perbo erigit, quo non audeat accedere mens tardiuscula et inerudita, quasi 
pauper ad divitem; sed invitat omnes humili sermone, quos non solum 
manifesta pascat, sed etiam secreta exerceat veritate, hoc in promptis quod 
in reconditis habens: sed ne aperta fastidirentur, eadem rursus operta desi- 
derantur, desiderata quodammodo renovantur, renovata suaviter intimantur. 
—lId. ibid. prop. fin.] 

(6 Et miror quia hoc te latet, quod non solum in aliis innumerabilibus 
rebus multa me latent, sed etiam in ipsis sanctis scripturis multo nesciam 
plura quam sciam.—Ep. 55. ¢. 21. n. 38. p. 190.] 

[7 Magne utilitatis est ipsa obscuritas eloquiorum Dei, quia exercet sen- 
sum, ut fatigatione dilatetur, et exercitatus capiat quod capere non potest 
otiosus. Habet quoque adhuc aliud majus, quia scripture sacre intelligen- 
tia, si in cunctis esset aperta, vilesceret. In quibusdam locis obscurioribus 
tanto majore dulcedine inventa reficit, quanto majore labore fatigat animum 
queesita, —Opp. T. 1. p. 1213. Paris. 1705. ] 
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truth when discovered might give us greater pleasure. But, in 
the meanwhile, Gregory does not say, that every thing is obscure 
in scripture: yea, he plainly reclaims against such an assertion ; 
for he says, “In some obscure places.” Therefore it is not all, but 
some places in scripture, that are obscure, if we believe Gregory. 
But what man in his senses would reason thus: Some things in 
scripture are obscure, so as not to be understood in a moment; 
therefore either nothing can be understood, or the scriptures are 
not to be read? And so much for the Jesuit’s second argument. 

Bellarmine’s THIRD argument is founded upon necessary reason- 
ing. In scripture, says he, we must consider two things, the 
things spoken, and the way in which they are spoken. Whichever 
we regard, there is the greatest difficulty. For, firstly, the things 
are most difficult, namely, the divine mysteries which are delivered 
in the scriptures of the Trinity, the incarnation of Christ, and 
such like; and Bellarmine asks, why metaphysics are more obscure 
and difficult than the other sciences, but because of their subject- 
matter ?—because, that is, they treat of more obscure and difficult 
things? In the same way he concludes that the scriptures are hard 
and dark, because hard and dark subjects are treated of therein. I 
answer, by observing that the subjects of scripture are indeed 
obscure, hidden, abstruse, and mysterious, yet not in themselves 
but to us. When I say, in themselves—I do not mean to say it 
of the nature of the things themselves, as if the things were not 
all obscure (for I confess that they are obscure); but what I mean 
is, that the subjects of scripture, as they are set forth and delivered 
in scripture, are not obscure. For example, that God is one in 
substance and three in persons, that God was made man, and such 
like, although they be in themselves, if we regard the nature of the 
things themselves, so obscure that they can by no means be per- 
ceived by us; yet they are proposed plainly in scripture, if we will 
be content with that knowledge of them which God hath chosen to 
impart to us. As to the fact, that many have written with great 
acuteness and subtlety of these matters, I say that these subtleties 
are of no concern to the people, who can be saved without a 
knowledge of them. Yea, I say besides, that some of them are 
impious, and destructive to the very persons who invented them. 
Scripture would have us be contented with this plain, perspicuous, 
and simple doctrine, which it delivers. All difficulty therefore, if 
difficulty there be, in the things, is ours, and springs from ourselves. 
And so much of the obscurity: of the things themselves. 

Now as to the manner of expression, he proves the scriptures 
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to be obscure by six reasons, The first reason is, because there 
are many things in the scriptures which may seem at first sight 
contradictory and plainly repugnant to each other; such as these 
two places, Exod. xx. 5, where God threatens that he “ will 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the children, unto the third and 
fourth generation ;” and Ezekiel xviii. 20, where we read that the 
very soul which sinneth shall die, and that “the son shall not bear 
the iniquity of the father.” I answer: Some things may seem 
contradictory in scripture, to a man who does not consider 
them with sufficient attention ; yet it is certain, nevertheless, that 
scripture is in perfect harmony with itself. God willed that some 
such shews of contradiction should occur in scripture, that we might 
be so the more excited to diligence in reading, meditating upon, 
and collating the passages together: wherein whosoever shall use 
diligence, as Augustine formerly did in harmonizing the evangelists, 
will easily reconcile all those places which seem repugnant to each 
other. As to these passages, one readily perceives that they 
agree. For it is certain that God punishes men for their own, 
and not for other people’s sins, as we are told, Ezek. xviii. 20. 
Therefore, what is said of the punishment of parents being derived 
upon their posterity, Exod. xx. 5, must needs be understood with 
this condition, if their posterity continue in their wickedness: for 
if they avoid their parents’ sins they will not be subjected to their 
punishments.—The second reason, to prove that the scriptures are 
obscure in their manner of expression, is this: because many 
words in scripture are ambiguous, and many whole discourses also, 
as John vill. 25: Principium, qui et loquor vobis. I answer: 
This is, indeed, ambiguous, and false, and utterly ridiculous,—but 
only in the Vulgate version: for it should be translated, quod 
loquor, not qui loquor. But in the Greek text all is easy; for 
the words are ryv apxny 6 te Kal AaA® vuiv, that is, Kata TH 
apxnv. Of which words this meaning is obvious enough: I am 
no other than what I have said that I was from the beginning.— 
The third reason is, because there are many imperfect speeches 
and sentences in scripture, as in Rom. y. 12, woep occurs without 
any thing to correspond to it: where the Jesuit says that the 
principal word is wanting. I answer, that I cannot discover what. 
word he means. I confess that there is a want of an apodosis; 
but the sentence is not so obscure as to be unintelligible, and the 
apostle seems afterwards to have subjoined the other member 
which corresponds to this.—The fourth reason is, because there 
are in scripture many sentences put out of order; as Gen. x. 31, 
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we find it written thus, ‘“‘ These are the children of Shem, accord- 
ing to their families and their tongues:” but in chap. xi, at the 
very commencement, the whole earth is said to haye been at that 
time of one lip and one tongue. I answer, first, that in every 
discourse, and especially in histories, some inversion of the order 
of time (torepov mporepov) is common. The rule of Ticonius 
given long ago! was: That some things are related in scripture by 
way of anticipation, so as to be told briefly before they occurred, 
in order to prepare and make more intelligible a fuller exposition 
of each circumstance in its proper place. And Augustine hath ad- 
mirably explained that place in the following manner, De Civvit. 
Dei, Lib. xv1. c. 4: “ Although, therefore, these nations are said 
to have had their several languages, yet the historian returns back 
to that time, when they all had but one language; and setting out 
from thence, he now explains what occurred to produce a diversity 
of languages?.” Secondly, it should not be translated, “ The peo- 
ple was of one speech,” but, “had been of one speech:” and so 
indeed Tremellius most fittingly and correctly renders it, so as to 
remove all ambiguity; to which version the Hebrew text is no 
way repugnant.—The jifth reason is, because there are in the 
scriptures some phrases proper and peculiar to the Hebrew tongue, 
which are to us very hard to be understood, as Ps. Ixxxix. 29, 
“like the days of heaven;” as if there were day and night in 
heaven, or as if heaven lived by day and night like men. So Ps. 
exix. 108: “My soul is alway in my hand*.”’ I answer, that 
there are, indeed, in the Hebrew, as in other tongues, certain 
idioms and phrases proper and peculiar to that language; yet 
such nevertheless as to be readily intelligible to those who are 
practised in the scriptures, and such as express the meaning with a 
singular sort of emphasis and grace. For who is so dull as not to 
understand what such modes of speech as these denote? God spake 
by the hand of Jeremiah, or, The word of the Lord came by the 
hand of Zechariah, that is, by the ministry of that prophet. So, 


{1 Sextam regulam Tichonius recapitulationem yocat.... Sic enim di- 
cuntur quedam, quasi sequantur in ordine temporis, vel rerum continuatione 
narrentur, quum ad priora que preetermissa fuerant, latenter narratio reyo- 
cetur.—Augustin. de Doctr. Christ. Lib. m1. ¢. 36. T. 1. p. 81.] 

(2 Cum ergo in suis linguis istee gentes fuisse referantur, redit tamen ad 
illud tempus narrator, quando una lingua omnium fuit; et inde jam exponit, 
quid acciderit, ut linguarum diversitas nasceretur. ] 

(° This phrase, however, is not peculiar to the Hebrew. It occurs in a 
fragment of Xenarchus’ Pentathlus, preserved by Athenzus, ev yep rip 
Wuxnv exovra, Sedudta.—Deipnos. Lib. xm. § 24. p. 569. ed. Casaub.] 
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“ His throne is like the days of heaven,” that is, shall endure per- 
petually like heaven itself: and, “my soul is in my hand,” that is, 
is exposed to every danger.—The sixth reason why the scriptures 
are obscure in their mode of expression is this, because there are 
many tropes, many figures and schemes of rhetoric in scripture, as 
metaphors, ironies, metonymies, inversions, and such like. I answer 
and say that scripture is not obscured, but illustrated, by these 
tropes and figures. For even the rhetoricians themselves teach, 
that tropes are to be employed for the purpose not of obscuring 
speech, but of lending to it ornament and light. Augustine, de 
Doetr. Christ. Lib. 11. ¢. 6, writes thus upon this subject: ‘“ No 
one doubts that things are more pleasantly understood by simili- 
tudes*.” Chrysostom, upon Isaiah viii. [v. 7], treating of these 
words, ‘ Behold the Lord will bring upon them the waters of the 
river, strong and many, the king of the Assyrians,” &c., writes 
thus: “ He hath in a metaphorical way used terms to express both 
the manners of a native prince and the power of a barbarian. 
This he does in order (as I have all along told you) to make his 
discourse more plain®.” And a little after: ‘“‘ Whenever scripture 
uses metaphors, it is wont to explain itself more clearly.” In the 
same way Thomas Aquinas, in the first part of Summ. Quest. 1. 
Artic. 9, respons. ad Arg. 2: “ Whence those things that in one 
place are spoken under metaphors, are expressed more clearly 
elsewhere®.” Therefore, although the scriptures are rendered more 
obscure in some places by metaphors, yet those metaphors are 
elsewhere explained so as to leave no obscurity in the discourse or 
sentence. So much for Bellarmine’s third argument. 

His rourTH argument is taken from common experience, and 
stands thus: If the scriptures (says he) be not obscure, why have 
Luther himself and the Lutherans published so many commentaries 
upon the scriptures, and interpreted them so variously, that Osian- 
der asserts that there are twenty most different opinions upon 
justification subsisting amongst the Confessionists or Lutherans 
alone? I answer, first, that the multitude of commentaries was 
perhaps not jvery necessary, because the scriptures might have 
been understood without so many of them: although those who 


[4 Nemo ambigit per similitudines libentius queeque cognosci.—T. 111. p. 28.] 

[5 moved S€ adrd, dmep env del, Tov Aé6yov eupayTiKoTepov KaTacKevdtwy.. . 
mavraxov év tais perapopais éavriy Eppnvevew ciwbev 7 ypapn.—Opp. T. 1. p. 
1084. Eton. 1612.] 

[@ Unde ea que in uno loco sub metaphoris dicuntur, in aliis locis ex- 
pressius exponuntur.—Quest. 1. Art. ix. Resp. ad Arg. 2. p. 4. Par. 1639.] 
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write learned and elaborate commentaries upon scripture deserve 
special gratitude from all students of scripture. Secondly, I say 
that commentaries were published in order that the scriptures might 
be better and more easily understood. Thirdly, 1 say that there 
is the utmost unanimity amongst the Confessionists (as they call 
them) in all things necessary, that is, in the articles of faith, and 
especially concerning justification; although perhaps there may be 
some dissension amongst them about smaller matters, as the ex- 
plication of some rather obscure place; which proves not the 
obscurity of scripture, but our slowness and inconstancy. Fourthly, 
it is little matter what Osiander, a man of the utmost levity and 
audacity, may have said; whose calumnious temper appears from 
his saying, that two methods of justification are collected by the 
confessionists from these words, ‘‘ Abraham believed God, and it 
was imputed unto him for righteousness ;”——one, of faith; the other, 
of imputation: as if, forsooth, being justified by faith and being 
justified by imputation were not absolutely the same thing. Cer- 
tainly there is no difference between these two. These, therefore, 
are not two different methods of justification; and the objection of 
variety of opinions in a matter of the utmost moment is not true. 
This calumny is mentioned by Hosius, in his third book against 
Brentius. So also Lindanus, in his Dubctantius, and Prateolus, in 
his Elenchus Hereticorum, Lib. 1x. ce. 35, And so much of Bel- 
larmine’s fourth argument. 

Now follows his rirru and last argument, which is taken from 
the confession of protestants. Protestants themselves, says he, 
confess this same thing, that there are many obscurities in scripture; 
as Luther, Brentius, Chemnitz, and the centuriators. I answer: Now 
then they absolve us, and openly shew that they themselves are false 
and slanderous. What now hath the Jesuit gotten, when through this 
whole disputation of his he hath sought to prove and persuade us 
by many arguments of that which we concede of our own accord, 
and hath bestowed so much trouble upon refuting that which we, 
for our parts, never defended? When, therefore, they prove that 
the difficulty of understanding scripture is great, they dispute not 
against us, who confess that what they conclude from argument, 
is affirmed and determined by us already. What our adversaries 
ought to have proved was, either that all was obscure, or so few 
things plain in the scriptures, that the people ought not to meddle 
with them. 

Thus far then we have replied to the arguments of our ad- 
versaries. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE ARGUMENTS OF OUR WRITERS ATTACKED BY BELLARMINE ARE 
DEFENDED. 


Now follow the arguments upon our side. We shall use in this 
place those very arguments which Luther and Brentius formerly 
used against the papists, and to which our Jesuit endeavours to 
reply. They are nine in number, to which we will add three; and 
so this whole cause will be concluded in twelve arguments. 

We have explained the state of the question above, and have 
shewn what the papists and we hold respectively. Our opinion 
is, that the scriptures are not so difficult, but that those who read 
them attentively may receive from thence advantage and the 
greatest edification, even laymen, plebeians and the common mass 
of mankind. This we establish by the following arguments, whereof 
the First is taken from Deut. xxx. 11, where we read it thus written: 
“This commandment which I command thee this day is not hidden 
from thee, nor far from thee: It is not in heaven, that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall ascend for us into heaven, and take it for 
us, and tell it unto us that we may do it? Neither is it beyond 
the sea, that thou shouldest say, Who shall pass over for us beyond 
the sea, and take it for us, and tell it unto us that we may do it? 
But this word is very nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
that thou mayest do it.” From which words it is evident that the 
scriptures may be easily understood. The Jesuit alleges a two-fold 
answer. 

First, he says that the ancients interpret this place, not of 
the facility of understanding the commandments of God, but of 
the facility of fulfilling them; and he brings Tertullian, contra 
Marcion. Lib. 1v. Origen, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Comment. in 10 
Rom, as testimonies; and he says that thus this place makes 
against the Lutherans, who deny that the law of God can be ful- 
filled. I answer, first, that it belongs to our purpose now to 
dispute of the meaning of this place, and inquire how it is used by 
the apostle in the 10th chapter of the Romans. We have only to 
see whether it can be concluded from this place that the scripture 
is easy: which indeed is plain from the words themselves; first, 
because it says, that “the commandment is not hidden ;” next, be- 
cause it says that there is no need that any one should “ascend 
into heaven and declare it unto us, or that we should pass over 
the sea” and seek it in foreign regions: whereby the sacred writer 
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takes away the excuses which men are wont to make; and concludes 
that this word is near, in the mouth and in the heart: therefore, 
it was not unknown. Thus the meaning is, that the will of God 
was so opened to them in the scriptures, that they could not be 
ignorant of it, or allege any excuse of ignorance. Secondly, if that 
be true which these fathers say, then that which we contend for 
must so much the rather be conceded. For if the commandments 
of God can be easily obeyed, then certainly they can more easily 
be understood. For it is much more easy to understand God’s 
precepts than to fulfil them; and one cannot possibly do that which 
he does not understand. But the true meaning of the place is, that 
the will of God is plainly revealed to us in the scriptures. Thirdly, 
the Lutherans truly deny that the law of God can be fulfilled by 
us: nor is it they only that deny this, but those very fathers also 
whom Bellarmine alleges, as shall appear afterwards when we come 
to that controversy. 

The Jesuit’s second answer (for he distrusts the former one) 
is this, that those words are to be understood of the facility of 
understanding the decalogue only, not the whole scripture: for 
that the decalogue may be easily understood, since the precepts 
of the decalogue are natural laws, and those Jews could easily 
know them who had heard them explained by Moses. I answer: 
It is certain that Moses is there speaking of the whole will of 
God, which is declared in the whole of the word and scriptures, 
and so that this place relates to the entire scripture. For he care- 
fully exhorts the people to walk in all the ways of the Lord, and 
keep all his precepts, ceremonies and judgments. And, in order 
that these might be the better understood, the monuments of serip- 
ture are delivered by Moses, as we find in chap. xxxi. 9. But let 
us take what he gives. For, if he concede the Decalogue to be 
plain and clear, it will follow that the historic and prophetic books 
are still more easy; which are, for the most part, a sort of commen- 
tary upon the Decalogue, and contain in them a plainer and fuller 
exposition of its meaning. The Decalogue is everywhere repeated, 
inculeated, explained in the other books of scripture. Now no one 
will say that the text is more easy than the commentary. But that 
Moses does not speak only of the Decalogue is clear from the pre- 
ceding verse, and from Augustine, Quest. 54 in Deut. and De Lyra 
upon the place, and Hieronymus ab Oleastro, a papist himself, who 
says, in his commentary on these words, that Moses speaks of “the 
whole law,” and then subjoins, “that we should be very grateful to 
God for making those things which are necessary to salvation easy, 
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and reducing them to a small number :” and in what sense he calls 
them easy, he shews before, where he says, ‘that the command- 
ments of God are not difficult and hidden, but easy to be understood, 
said, and done.” There is no reason why I should make any larger 
defence or discourse upon our first argument. 

Our sECOND argument is to this effect: In Ps. xix. 9, the word 
of God is called clear ; and Ps, exix. 105, it is called a lamp to our 
feet, and a light to our paths; and Proverbs vi. 22, Solomon says, 
“The commandment is a lamp, and the law is light.” From these 
and similar places it is evident, that the word is not so obscure as 
to be unintelligible, but perspicuous and plain. The Jesuit’s answer 
to this argument is twofold. rst, he says that this is to be un- 
derstood of the Lord’s precepts, not of the whole scripture. I 
answer, this is manifestly false: for, in Ps. exix, the prophet David 
praises the whole word of God at great length, and prays of God 
that he may understand it all, not merely some part of it; and in 
Ps, xix, he speaks of those two things which manifest and declare 
God to us, and by which men attain to a knowledge of God, the 
creatures and the word of God, which latter is there described by 
him under many titles. For it is called the Law or Doctrine of 
the Lord, the Testimony of the Lord, the Statutes of the Lord, 
the Precepts of the Lord, the Fear of the Lord, by a metonymy, 
because it teaches the fear and reverence of the Lord; and this 
doctrine he declares to be sound and perfect, and to give wisdom 
to the simple. He therefore did not mean any part, but the whole 
scripture, the teacher of true and perfect wisdom. Genebrard, upon 
Ps. xviii, testifies that some interpret the place of the whole scrip- 
ture; nor is he speaking of our writers, but either of his own or of 
ancient ones. Indeed, Jerome is plainly of that opinion, and Lyra 
and many others. Now the third place is likewise to be understood 
of the whole doctrine of scripture, which the wise prophet calls a 
lamp and a light. Secondly, the Jesuit says, that, if these places 
be understood of the whole scripture, then the scripture is called 
clear and a lamp, not because it is easy to be understood, but 
because it illuminates men when it is understood. I answer, and 
affirm, that it is therefore called a lamp, because it hath in itself a 
light and brightness wherewith it illuminates others, unless they be 
absolutely blind, or wilfully turn away their eyes from this light. 
A candle is not kindled that it should be set under a bushel, but 
that it should shine on all who are in the house. The same is the 
case of the word of God. Ambrose, in his fourteenth discourse 
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upon Ps, cxvili, writes thus upon this subject: “ Our mouth is fed 
by the word, when we speak the commandments of the word of 
God: our inward eye also is fed by the light of the spiritual lamp, 
which shines before us in the night of this world, lest, as walking in 
darkness, we should stumble with uncertain steps, and be unable to 
find the true way!.” And Augustine, Concio 23 in Ps, exviii. hath 
these words: “The saying, ‘Thy word is a lamp to my feet and 
a light to my paths,’ denotes the word which is contained in all the 
holy scriptures?.” This entirely overturns the Jesuit’s first reply, 
wherein he determines that this place and others like it are not to 
be understood of the whole scripture, but only of the precepts of 
the Lord; for Augustine expressly expounds it of the whole 
scripture. The comparison, therefore, of scripture to a lamp is to 
be understood to mean that we are thereby illuminated, who by 
nature are plunged in utter darkness, and see and understand 
nothing of what is pleasing to God. A lamp hath light in itself, 
whether men look upon that light or not: so also the scripture is 
clear and perspicuous, whether men be illuminated by it, or receive 
from it no light whatever. As to what Bellarmine says,—that the 
scripture gives light when understood,—it is most certain; for it 
can give no light otherwise. But we affirm that it may be under- 
stood by all who desire to know it, and bestow the pains they 
ought; even as a lamp may be seen by all who choose to open 
their eyes. Then the scripture is called ducid, not only because it 
hath light in itself, but because it illuminates us, dispels the 
darkness of our minds, and brings us new light, which is what no 
lamps can do. For a lamp is beheld by those who have eyes; but 
to those who are blind no lamp shews light. But the scripture is 
so full of divine light as to dispel our blindness with its rays, and 
make us who before saw nothing in this light to see light. There- 
fore, Ps. cxix. 130, it is said to illuminate, or bring light to babes. 
Our THIRD argument is taken from Matthew v. 14, where Christ 
thus addresses his apostles: “Ye are the light of the world.” 
Therefore, the apostolic doctrine, and consequently the scripture, 


(1 Pascitur enim os nostrum verbo, cum loquimur mandata Dei verbi. 
Pascitur et oculus noster interior lucerne spiritalis lumine, que nobis in hac 
mundi nocte prelucet: ne sicut in tenebris ambulantes, incertis titubemus 
vestigiis, et viam veram invenire nequeamus.—$ 5. T. Iv. p. 288, ed. Caillau. 
Paris. 1836. } 


(2 Quod ait, Lucerna, ete. .... verbum est quod scripturis sanctis om- 
nibus continetur.—Opp. T. vi. p. 705.] 
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hath light in itself. So Brentius argues against Soto, and not ill. 
The Jesuit answers first, that this is not spoken of the light of 
doctrine or of the scriptures, but is to be understood of the light of 
example and probity of life; and that therefore there is subjoined a 
little after, “Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works,” &c. I answer, and confess that these words 
may be understood of the light of conduct: but I say besides, that 
they ought to be understood also of the light of doctrine. And this 
is manifest from the circumstance that the apostles are, in the same 
place, compared to salt, in respect of their doctrine and preaching. 
As the doctrine of the apostles was the salt of the world, so was it 
also the light of the world. And whereas the Jesuit objects the en- 
suing words, “ Let your light so shine,” &c., I say that those words 
also ought principally to be understood of the light of doctrine, 
inasmuch as doctrine is the principal work and fruit of an apostle. 
And so indeed by the fruit of heretics or false apostles, Matth. vii. 
20, their false doctrine and heretical preaching is signified. And in 
this manner some of the fathers also expound this place. 

Secondly, the Jesuit admits that these words may also be un- 
derstood of the preaching and doctrine of the apostles, but that this 
is there called light, as he before observed that the word was called 
a lamp, not because it is easily understood, but because, when un- 
derstood, it illuminates the mind and instructs us upon the sublimest 
subjects. I answer, that nothing can be more futile than this reply. 
As if forsooth the sun had no light in itself, unless blind men could 
see it. For scripture in this matter is like the sun, because it 
illuminates with that light which it hath in itself all but those who 
are either blind, or do not choose to turn their eyes towards it. 
Hosius, however, gives another answer, in his 3rd book against the 
Prolegomena of Brentius*, namely, that the preaching of the 
apostles was plain and luminous, but that the scripture is not 
equally plain; that they preached plainly, but that their writings 
are more obscure. And he uses a comparison to illustrate this: 
for the orations of Demosthenes now written are much more 
difficult to be understood than when they were delivered, because 
many things in them are not now apparent which were then 
manifest; so as that it may be truly said that a great part of 
Demosthenes is lacking in the orations of Demosthenes: and the 
case is the same, he says, with the apostolic writings. Now, as to 
the solution of this argument, I wish to know, in the first place, 

[3 Opp. Lugd. 1563. p. 550.] 
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why the Jesuit, who doubtless had it before him, did not choose to 
make use of it? It is probable that the cardinal’s reply seemed 
weak to that acute polemic, and that he therefore chose to go in 
quest of another. However, I answer thus: although the living 
voice of the apostles, when they preached, had more force in it to 
move the passions of men; nevertheless, in regard of the sum of 
evangelic doctrine, the same facility and perspicuity appears in 
their writings. For if “the word of prophecy” be like a lamp, 
that is, clear and plain, as Peter expressly affirms, 2 Pet. i. 19, 
(where he understands the writings, not the preaching of the pro- 
phets, as we shall afterwards prove,) then certainly the apostolic 
word must needs be still clearer and more illustrious. And hence 
springs our next argument. 

For thus we reason in the rourTH place: It is written, 2 Pet. 
i. 19, “We have a more sure word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well 
that ye take heed, as to a lamp shining in a dark place, until the 
day dawn and the day-spring arise in your hearts.” The prophetic 
scripture is like a lamp shining in a dark place; therefore, it is 
illustrious and clear. The Jesuit applies precisely the same answer 
which he used before, namely, that the words of the prophets are 
compared to a lamp, not because they are clear and plain and easy 
to be understood; but because then, when they are understood, 
they give us light and shew us the way to Christ, who is the sun 
of righteousness. I answer: it is nevertheless certain that scripture 
is compared to a lamp, because it hath light and clearness in it, 
which it also shews to men, unless they are either blind or turn 
away their eyes from it, as was said before. For as the sun is 
obscure to no one, nor a lamp when lit and set in the midst, save 
to the blind and those who shut their eyes; so also is the scripture. 
Here also the Jesuit hath departed from Hosius’ answer, and made 
use of another almost contrary to it, and far more futile. The 
prophetic word illuminates us, and leads to Christ, the sun of right- 
eousness, and is therefore called a lamp: as if one used to kindle 
a lamp in order to look upon the sun. Hosius says that it is called 
a lamp, because there are many things in it clear, and because 
what were formerly shadows and enigmas are now declared by the 
gospel. What else is this but what we maintain, that there are 
many things in scripture so clear that any one may understand 
them? Although, indeed, the apostle said that the scripture was 
like a lamp, even then when those shadows were not entirely dis- 
pelled; for he mentions the-prophetic word. The cunning Jesuit 
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saw that our cause was confirmed by this answer: and therefore he 
devised another, that it is called a lamp because it illuminates if it 
be understood ; although it be plain that it is called a lamp because 
it shines brightly and speaks perspicuously, so as to be capable of 
being easily seen and understood: as if he were to say, it is not a 
lamp, unless you see it shining; whereas it is a lamp, and shines, 
whether you see it or will not see it. The apostle says that it 
shines in a@ dark place: therefore it dispels the shades. So the 
scripture dispels the darkness from our mind, by propounding a 
clear and luminous doctrine, which refutes our errors and shews to 
us the certain paths of truth. 

Our FIFTH argument is taken from the words of the apostle, 
2 Cor. iv. 3, which are these: “If our gospel be hid, it is hid to 
them that are lost.” Therefore the gospel is plain and manifest, 
and, consequently, also the evangelic scripture, save only to those 
who, with a blind impulse, rush headlong upon their own destruc- 
tion. The Jesuit answers, that Paul in that place speaks not of 
the knowledge and understanding of scripture, but of the knowledge 
of Christ; and he says that this book was closed to the people of 
old, but is open to us. I answer, and say in the first place, that it 
is evident from the second verse of the same chapter, that Paul 
speaks of the knowledge of scripture, and therefore of the whole 
doctrine of the gospel. For he says that he delivered to the 
Corinthians the gospel most sincerely, without any deceit or false 
colouring, 47 doAovvTes Tov Aoyou Tov Qeod, and then presently 
follow these words: “If our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that 
are lost ;” as if he had said, our doctrine and preaching was so full 
and clear that none can fail to understand it, but those who choose 
to perish and have minds averse to God. Besides, if he confess 
that the knowledge of Christ is manifest in the scriptures, we desire 
no more: for this is as much as we require or contend for, that all 
things necessary to salvation may be easily known from scripture. 
For if we openly and easily know Christ from the scriptures, we 
certainly understand from the scriptures all things necessary to 
salvation. These men concede that Christ is openly set forth in 
the scriptures: from which admission we shall easily prove that the 
scriptures should be diligently read to the people, that they may 
understand Christ from the scriptures; since they who have ob- 
tained him, and learned him aright, want nothing for eternal salva- 
tion. The fathers also interpret this place of the perspicuity of the 
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says, that the apostles had nothing dark, cuveoktagpe vor, either in 
their life, or in their doctrine and preaching, év t@ KnpUypaTt. 
Ambrose also understands these words of the whole gospel delivered 
by the apostles. So also CGicumenius; for he observes, that it is 
as much as if the apostle had said: The fact that many believe not 
comes not from our fault, or from the obscurity of the gospel, but 
from this, that they are reprobate and unfaithful. Ovy yur 
eyKAnua Py acaetas TOU evaryryeNiou, adda TIS €xelvov amwAElas 
kai tupAwoews. Theophylact also says upon this place, that the 
light and brilliancy of the gospel is such as to dazzle the eyes of 
the impious', Thomas Aquinas upon these words says, that the 
cause why many understand it not is not in the gospel, but in the 
malice and incredulity of men. Likewise also Cajetan and Catha- 
rinus and other papists. Thus the confession of our adversaries 
confirms our cause, that the evangelic scripture and doctrine is 
clear in itself, obscure or unknown to none but those who are not 
of the number of the faithful. Therefore the whole cause of ob- 
scurity or ignorance is not the difficulty of the things, but the 
blindness and incredulity of men. 

Our s1xTH argument is as follows: The sum of the whole scrip- 
ture, which consists in the precepts of the Decalogue, the Creed, the 
Lord’s prayer and the sacraments, hath clear testimonies in the 
scriptures: therefore the scriptures are clear. The Jesuit puts in 
this conclusion,—therefore the whole scripture is manifest; and 
denies the consequence. I reply, if by the whole scripture he un- 
derstands every several passage of scripture, we frame no such 
argument; but if by the whole scripture he means the sum of 
doctrine necessary for any man’s salvation, then we acknowledge 
the argument, and say that the whole is clear. As to what he sub- 
joins,—that, if the articles of faith were clear in scripture, then there 
would not be so many controversies about them, and hence collects 
that there are not such luminous testimonies to them in scripture ; 
I answer, that this is weak reasoning; because on these grounds 
the scriptures would have nothing whatever certain, plain, or 
evident. For there is nothing in scripture so plain that some men 
have not doubted it; as, that God is Almighty, that he created 
heaven and earth, that Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost, and so forth: these are indeed plainly 
and openly set down in scripture, and yet there are controversies 

(} Borep et tis 6pOadpidyra twa aroKAeloere TOD px) Tas akrivas Tod Alou 
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about them. Things therefore are not presently obscure, concern- 
ing which there are many controversies; because these so mani- 
fold disputes arise rather from the perversity and curjosity of the 
human mind, than from any real obscurity. The apostle says that 
the minds of infidels are blinded by the devil, lest they should see 
that brilliant light and acquiesce in it: which is most true of our 
adversaries. 

Our sEVENTH argument stands thus: There is this difference 
between the new and the old Testaments, that the old Testament 
is like a book closed and sealed, as we find in Isaiah xxix. 11, but 
the new Testament is like a book opened, as we read, Revel. v. 
We do not use this argument to prove that the whole scripture 
was obscure and unknown to the old Jewish people, but to shew that 
the knowledge of Christians is now much clearer than was formerly 
that of the Jews. The Jesuit answers by saying that this is true, 
not of the whole scripture, but only of the mysteries of our re- 
demption which is wrought by Christ. I answer, if he confess that 
the scripture is like a book opened, so far as the mysteries of our 
redemption are concerned, there is certainly no more that we 
need to demand : for from this admission it will follow immediately 
that all things necessary to salvation are plain in the scriptures; 
which is the foundation of our defence. Surely he was overcome 
and constrained by the force of truth to publish this open and in- 
genuous confession. But now, if the mysteries of our redemption 
are clear in the scriptures, why should it not be lawful for the 
people to read the scriptures and have them constantly in their 
hands, so as to recognise the goodness of Christ, and understand 
the plan of their redemption and salvation? Jerome, in his Com- 
mentary upon Ezekiel xliv. writes thus upon this subject: “ Before 
the Saviour assumed a human body, and humbled himself to receive 
the form of a servant, the law and the prophets and the whole 
knowledge of scripture was closed up, Paradise was shut up. But 
after that he hung upon the cross, and said to the thief, ‘To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise,’ immediately the vail of the 
temple was rent, and all things were set open; and, the covering 
being removed, we can say, ‘We all with open face beholding the 
glory of the Lord are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory’2.” As to what the same Jerome writes elsewhere (namely, 


[2 Priusquam Salvator humanum corpus assumeret, et humiliaret se for- 
mam servi accipiens, clausa erat Lex et Prophete, et omnis scientia scriptu- 
rarum, clausus erat Paradisus. Postquam autem ille pependit in cruce, et 
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in his Epist. 13, de Instit. Monach. to Paulinus), that a vail is placed 
not upon the face of Moses only, but of the apostles and evangelists 
also; he speaks there of the difficulty of believing without the Holy 
Spirit, but not of the difficulty of understanding, as is plain from 
that same place. Let it suffice to have said so much upon our 
seventh argument. 

Our EIGHTH argument is to this effect: The fathers proved their 
opinions out of the scriptures. Therefore the scriptures are clearer 
than the writings and commentaries of the fathers: for no one proves 
what is unknown by what is still more unknown. Luther hath this 
argument in the Preface of his Articles condemned by Leo X. The 
Jesuit answers, that the scriptures are indeed, in respect of their 
truth, clearer and more open than the writings of the fathers, but 
not in respect of the words. Which surely is a foolish answer: for 
to say that the scriptures are clearer than the fathers in respect of 
their truth, is nothing more than saying that they are truer. But 
what sort of a distinction is this? If the truth of scripture be 
clearer, how can the words be more obscure? For it is from the 
words that the truth arises. If therefore he confess that the scrip- 
tures are plainer than the commentaries of the fathers, in respect 
of their truth, then he concedes that the truth is plainer in the 
scriptures than in the writings of any father; which is sufficient. 
And doubtless if we will compare the scripture with the writings of 
the fathers, we shall generally find greater obscurity and difficulty 
in the latter than in the former. There is no less perspicuity in 
the Gospel of John or in the Epistles of Paul, than in Tertullian, 
in Irenzus, in certain books of Origen and Jerome, and in some 
other writings of the fathers. But in all the schoolmen there is such 
obscurity as is nowhere found in scripture. ‘The words of scrip- 
ture,” says he, “are more obscure than the words of the fathers.” 
Even if there were some obscurity in the words of scripture greater 
than in those of the fathers, it would not nevertheless be a just 
consequence, that the scriptures were so obscure that they should 
not be read by the people. This should rather rouse men to an 
attentive reading than deter them from reading altogether. Besides, 
the scriptures speak of necessary things no less plainly than any 
fathers, or even much more plainly, because the Holy Spirit excels 
in all powers of expression. Where has Augustine or Chrysostom, 
locutus est ad latronem, Hodie mecum eris in Paradiso, statim yelum templi 
scissum est, et aperta sunt omnia, ablatoque velamine dicimus, Nos omnes 
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or any father, written more plainly that Christ hath delivered men 
from their sins and from eternal punishment, than the evangelists, 
than Paul, than Peter, than the rest of those whose ministry the 
Holy Ghost hath used in writing the scriptures? Surely all neces- 
sary things are so plainly set forth in the scripture, that he who 
does not understand them in scripture will never be instructed by 
any commentaries of the fathers. 

Now follows our ninrH argument, which is this: Formerly, in 
the earliest times of the church, there were no commentaries upon 
the scriptures extant, but the fathers read them without commen- 
taries; and yet, even then, the scriptures were understood: there- 
fore they are plain and easy in themselves. This is also an 
argument of Luther’s. The Jesuit answers, that the first fathers 
consulted the apostles themselves, and learned from them the sense 
of scripture, and afterwards wrote commentaries. And he shews 
out of Jerome, that commentaries on the Apocalypse were pub- 
lished from the very first by Justin Martyr and Irenzus. I an- 
swer: It is certain that there was a time when the church both 
read and understood the scriptures without commentaries. For 
they can produce none before Origen, who published any commen- 
taries upon the scriptures; and he lived two hundred years after 
Christ. Therefore the church was all that time without commen- 
taries. As to his objection from Jerome’s catalogue, article Jo- 
HANNES!, that Justin and Irenzus wrote commentaries on the 
Apocalypse, the statement is untrue. For Jerome does not affirm 
this, but only says that they interpreted the Apocalypse. Perhaps, 
therefore, they expounded some obscure places in the Apocalypse ; 
but how correctly, appears from the circumstance of their establish- 
ing the error of the Chiliasts by the authority of this book. But 
let us grant them to have written something upon this book: will it 
therefore follow that they published commentaries upon the whole 
scripture? By no means. Certainly the Apocalypse is a small 
book compared with the whole of scripture. Besides, the Jews 
before Christ had no commentaries on the prophets, and yet they 
understood them. The scriptures, therefore, are not so obscure as 
the papists wish them to appear. We confess, indeed, that we owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to those who have written learned com- 
mentaries, because by their means we understand scripture with 
increased facility; but yet that the scriptures may be understood 
without them, is clear from the fact that they were understood 


[! Scripsit Apocalypsim, quam interpretantur Justinus Martyr et Treneus. ] 
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before any commentaries were published: and if at the present day 
no commentaries remained, the scriptures would nevertheless be 
understood. 

These are the arguments of Luther and Brentius. We will 
now add three arguments of our own: whereof the first, which 
shall count as the TrenTH, is this: If the scriptures be so obscure 
and difficult to be understood, that they cannot be read with ad- 
vantage by the people, then this hath happened, either because the 
Holy Spirit could not write more plainly, or because he would not. 
No one will say that he could not: and that he would not, is 
repugnant to the end of writing; because God willed that they 
should be written and committed to letters for the very end, that 
we should learn what was written, and thence derive a knowledge 
of his will; as is plain from Rom. xv. 4, “ Whatsoever things were 
written, were written for our learning :” where Paul speaks not 
only of the learned, but of the whole multitude of the faithful. 
The scriptures, therefore, are clear. Besides, God does not mock 
us when he bids us read the scriptures; but he would have us read 
the scriptures in order that we may know and understand them. 
Again, the scripture is balled a rule, a standard, a mark, laid open 
to the eyes of all: it is, therefore, of necessity easy and clear. Thus 
then we briefly conclude this argument. The Holy Spirit willed 
the scriptures to be consigned to writing in order that we might 
understand them; and that this was the end which he proposed 
there are many things in the scriptures themselves that testify: 
therefore, they are so written as to be intelligible by us, or else the 
Holy Spirit hath not gained his end; which cannot be thought 
without impiety. 

Our ELEVENTH argument is on this wise. There are two classes 
of men,—the faithful, and the infidels. To infidels everything is 
obscure; for they understand nothing aright, but are involved in the 
thickest darkness. But the faithful understand every thing, the 
not understanding of which would involve the loss of true salvation : 
they are ignorant of nothing necessary to salvation. So Christ, 
John x. 27, “My sheep hear my voice ;” that is, they understand 
it. So Jeremiah xxxi, 34, “ All shall know the Lord, from the 
least to the greatest.” So Christ says to his disciples, Luke viii. 
10, “To you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
God,” &c. So Paul, 1 Cor. ii., last verse, ‘“We have the mind of 
Christ.” The faithful, therefore, understand, acknowledge, approve 
the scriptures, And the scriptures are such in themselves as by 
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their own light to turn the eyes of all towards them, and cause 
themselves not only to be understood, but also to be received with 
faith. For they not only have light in themselves, but they illu- 
minate others also with their light. So the Apostle, 2 Cor. iv. 6, 
attributes not only ges [light], but @wricpos [illumination] also 
to the scripture. So great, then, is the brightness of scripture, 
that it opens even the eyes of us who are blind by nature, and re- 
stores clear sight to us. 

There remains now our Last argument, which is founded in 
human testimonies, that is, those of the fathers; which, although it 
have no great force in itself, must yet be of great avail against our 
adversaries, who studiously affect such arguments in every question. 
First, Augustine upon Psal. vill. says: ‘God hath made the scrip- 
tures stoop to the capacity of babes and sucklings!.”’ And, de Doctr. 
Christ. Lib. 1. ¢. 6, he writes thus: “The Holy Spirit hath so 
modified the scriptures, combining ornament with utility, as to 
provide for our hunger in the easier places, and prevent satiety by 
the more obscure. For scarce anything can be gotten out of those 
obscurities which may not be found spoken elsewhere with the 
utmost plainness?.” The Jesuit says that it is not for nothing that 
Augustine added here the qualification fere; because, says he, 
there are many things obscurely propounded in scripture, which are 
nowhere explained in other places. I answer: Though I should 
concede this, yet are these things such as may be unknown without 
loss or danger of losing salvation. Meanwhile he gives no answer 
to Augustine, who says in express words, that the Holy Spirit hath 
provided for our hunger in the plainer places; that is, that we can 
draw and obtain from the open places of scripture what suffices to 
dispel our hunger. But that hunger is not removed before we 
thoroughly understand the things necessarily required for our sal- 
vation. The same Augustine also, in his discourse of Blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit, says that “we are fed in the plain places of 
scripture, and exercised in the obscure ones.” Precisely to the same 
effect, Tract. 44. in Johan.: “ He feeds us with the clear, and ex- 
ercises us with the hidden?” Therefore those things which can feed 


[} Inclinavit ergo scripturas Deus ad infantium et lactentium capacita- 
tem.—T. v. p. 54.] 

(2 Magnifice et salubriter Spiritus Sanctus ita scripturas modificavit, ut 
locis apertioribus fami occurreret, obscurioribus autem fastidia detergeret. 
Nihil enim fere de illis obscuritatibus eruitur, quod non planissime dictum 
alibi reperiatur.—T. m1. p. 28.] 

(3 Pascit manifestis, exercet occultis. ] 
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us to life and salvation are set down plainly in the scriptures; and 
those which are not so plain are yet not such as to be unintelligible, 
but to require greater diligence and industry. And, de Doctr. 
Christ. Lib. 11, ¢. 9, he writes thus: “ Amongst those things which 
are clearly set down in scripture, are found all those which make 
the sum of faith and practice, that is to say, hope and charity}.” 
Wherein we may observe four things. First, what things are 
necessary to salvation—namely, a right faith and a pious life. 
Secondly, whence these may be learned,—namely, from the scrip- 
tures. Thirdly, If we ask whether all things requisite for these 
two may be learned from the scripture, or only some? Augustine 
answers, that all things necessary both for a right faith and pious 
life are delivered in scripture. Fourthly, If we ask, whether they 
are set down plainly or obscurely in scripture? Augustine answers, 
Plainly. What could possibly be more clearly expressed ? 

The same author, in his piece de Peccat. meritis et remissione, 
Lib. 1. c. 36, discoursing of the generation of the soul and of other 
sublime and difficult matters, observes: ‘‘ Although I could not tell 
concerning any of these how it could be demonstrated or explained, 
yet I believe that here also the authority of the divine oracles 
would be most clear, if a man could not be ignorant of them 
without the loss of promised salvation.” Where he declares that 
he does not doubt but that those points, which cannot be unknown 
without the loss of salvation, may be proved by the clearest 
authority of scripture. So constant is he to his principle, that all 
things necessary to salvation are plainly set down in scripture. So 
also in his Book de Utilitate credendi, c. 6, he writes thus of this 
matter: ‘Trust me, what is in those scriptures is lofty and divine. 
There is in them certainly truth, and instruction most suited to 
refresh and restore the soul, and so modified as that no one shall be 
unable to draw thence enough for himself, if he only approach to 
draw with piety and devotion, as true religion demands*.” If there 


[1 Vide supra. ] 

(2? Etsi enim quodlibet horum, quemadmodum demonstrari et explicari 
possit, ignorem, illud tamen credo, quod etiam hinec divinorum eloquiorum 
clarissima auctoritas esset, si homo illud sine dispendio promisse salutis igno- 
rare non posset.—Opp. T. xm. p. 88.] 

[3 Quidquid est (mihi crede) in scripturis istis, altum et divinum est. 
Inest omnino veritas, et reficiendis instaurandisque animis accommodatissima 
disciplina, et plane ita modificata, ut nemo inde haurire non possit quod sibi 
satis est, si modo ad hauriendum devote ac pie, ut vera religio poscit, ac- 
cedat.—T. x. p. 63.] 
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be no one who cannot draw what is sufficient for him from the 
scriptures, they are certainly impious who pluck and steal them 
away from the people under the pretext of their being obscure and 
difficult. Why do they not permit men to draw their salvation from 
the scriptures, but because they are enemies to men’s salvation ? 
And, in his fifth Book against Julian the Pelagian, c. 1, he blames 
that heretic for exaggerating the difficulty of the scriptures, and 
saying that they were only suitable for the learned*: which Thesis 
when our adversaries maintain, they resemble the heretical more 
than the catholic doctors. Let these testimonies suffice from 
Augustine. 

We bring forward Chrysostom in the second place, who hath 
clear testimonies in our favour. He, in his third Homily upon 
Lazarus, compares the apostles with the philosophers, and says 
that the philosophers wrote obscurely, but the prophets and apostles 
so plainly, that any one may learn and understand them by them- 
selves. His words are these: “ What then, they say, if we do not 
understand what is contained in books? Yet by all means, although 
thou understandest not what is hidden there, yet great sanctity is 
gained by the very perusal of it. Although indeed it is impossible 
that you should be equally ignorant of all. The grace of the 
Spirit hath so disposed and arranged them, that publicans, fisher- 
men, tent-makers, pastors and apostles, the ignorant and illiterate, 
may be saved by these books, lest any of the uninstructed should 
fly to this excuse of difficulty ; that the things spoken might be 
easily discerned by all; that the craftsman, and the servant, and 
the widow, and the most unlearned of men, might gain some benefit 
and advantage from hearing them read®.” 

Then he subjoins the comparison of the philosophers with the 
prophets and apostles. “For not, like the Gentiles, for vain glory, 
but for the salvation of their hearers, did they whom God from the 
beginning deemed worthy of the grace of the Holy Spirit, com- 
pose all their works. The philosophers indeed, who are strangers 
to God, the masters of speech, the orators and writers of books, 
seeking not the common good, but aiming only at gaining admira- 
tion for themselves, even when they said something useful, yet 
even this an obscurity which they ever affected involved as in a 
certain cloud of wisdom. But the apostles and prophets took the 


[4 Exaggeras quam sit difficilis paucisque conveniens eruditis sanctarum 
cognitio literarum.—Opp. Anti-Pelag. T. m. p. 241. Lovan. 1648.] 
(5 Tom. 1. pp. 737. 740. Paris. 1718. 38.] 
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contrary way, and exposed to all the clear and open declarations 
which they made, as the common teachers of the world, so as that 
every one, by the mere perusal, might be enabled to understand 
what was said.” Thus Chrysostom. The Jesuit endeavours to 
break the force of this testimony, and maintains that Chrysostom 
said this in order to rouse many from their lethargy, and excite 
them to read the scriptures, who could, if they chose, read them 
with benefit and advantage. Where he confesses that many can 
read the scriptures with advantage; which is sufficient: for these 
many are not only learned, but unlearned also; since it is plain 
enough that Chrysostom speaks not merely of the learned, but 
of the unlearned also: otherwise his comparison would be utterly 
inept and improper, because even the philosophers themselves were 
intelligible to the learned. Chrysostom says that the scriptures are 
plainer than the books of the philosophers; therefore, the scriptures 
may be read with benefit even by the unlearned. As to what 
Chrysostom advises in the same place,—that we should go fre- 
quently over the obscure passages, and, if we cannot even so 
understand what is said, then repair to some learned men and 
consult them,—this we also willingly concede, and earnestly ap- 
prove, and consider ourselves very fortunate if by any means, after 
frequent reading and long meditation, we can obtain a knowledge of 
those matters. However, the same father elsewhere asserts that all 
things necessary to salvation are plain and manifest in the scrip- 
tures; for thus he writes in his 3rd Homily upon 2 Thessalonians : 
“All things are clear and plain in the divine scriptures!” And 
because this might seem a paradox, he afterwards explains himself 
by saying, wavta ta avarycaia, “all necessary things are clear 
and plain ;” so that we have no need of homilies and sermons, ex- 
cept dia tyHv pabuuiavy nucwv, that is, on account of our own sloth 
and negligence. And he removes that objection which the people are 
wont to make: “ But, you will say, I know not what is set down in 
the divine scriptures. But why? Are they in Hebrew, or Latin, or 
any foreign language ? Are they not spoken in Greek? Yes, you 
say, but obscurely. Tell me, I beseech you, what is that obscu- 
rity?” The Jesuit answers, that he is speaking only of the histo- 
rical books; which is false: for he says of all things necessary 
to salvation, ravra dna, capi, evOéa, “they are all manifest, 


, lol a a 
(1 Mdvra capi Kal va ra mapa rais Ociais ypagpais: mavta ra dvaykaia 


dfra.—T. x1. p. 528. ] 
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clear, easy,” which are contained not only in the historical, but also 
in the other books and parts of scriptures. The same father writes 
thus in the Prologue to the epistle to the Romans: “ Wherefore, if 
ye also will resolve to bestow a studious and diligent perusal upon 
this piece, there will be nothing more required by you, ovdevos 
etépou dejceaGe, for true is the word of Christ, who says, ‘ Seck 
and ye shall find; knoek and it shall be opened to you’.” 

And, whereas some suppose the reading of the scriptures to be per- 
nicious to the people, Chrysostom in the same place removes this scruple 
also, and says that this knowledge is highly necessary for all, and 
removes infinite evils; but that ignorance of the scriptures is the 
mother of all errors andheresies. For thus he writes: évrevPev ta 
mupla equ KAKA, ATO TOD ypapwv aryvoias. ‘* Hence have sprung 
infinite evils, that is, from very ignorance of the sacred scriptures ; 
hence hath grown the prevailing pest of heresies; hence in many 
the neglect of life, hence useless and unprofitable labours. For even 
as those who are deprived of the use of the light of this world 
can never go straight; so they who do not turn their eyes to the 
rays of the scriptures of God, do of necessity run frequently into 
many errors, just as if they walked in darkness replete with perils.” 
The same author, in his first Homily upon John, writes thus: 
“ Therefore he (John) covered not his doctrine in mist and darkness, 
as they (the philosophers) shrouded their perverse opinions in obscu- 
rity as ina vail. But his doctrine is clearer and more lucid than 
the rays of the sun, and therefore propagated to all men.” And, 
in his first Homily upon Matthew, he says, that “ the scriptures are 
easily intelligible and plain even to the slave, the rustic, the widow, 
the child, and the man of weakest intellect.” What class of men, 
therefore, is there to whom the scriptures are so difficult as our ad- 
versaries slanderously pretend. Slaves, rustics, women, boys, and 
people of the meanest understanding, may be engaged with ad- 
vantage in the perusal of them. ‘Therefore the scriptures have 
great perspicuity and facility, and should not be taken away from 
the people on the pretext of their obscurity. 

Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, when 
employed in proving the Deity of Christ, thus addresses those with 
whom he held the conference: “ Attend to those things which I 
shall quote from the sacred scriptures, and which are such as to 
need merely a hearing, and not any exposition.” Where he says 
that the scriptures are so easy that he who hears them merely, im- 

[2 Pag. 274, E. Paris. 1636. ] 
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mediately understands them. For the Greek words shew that this 
is affirmed of the scriptures themselves, not merely of those matters 
which he mentioned out of the scriptures: mpocéyere ois péAdw 
avaMibyynoKew ato TOY ayiwy ypapan, ovoe e&nrynOnva Seouevwn, 
adXa povov axovcOnva. Irenzus, Lib. m1. 15, affirms the doc- 
trine of the apostles to be “ manifest and firm, keeping nothing 
back'.” Thus it is both perspicuous and perfect. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, in his 1 POT pETTLKOS Aovyos, or exhortation to the Gentiles, 
writes thus: ‘“ Hear ye that are far off, hear also ye that are nigh. 
The word is concealed from none; the light is common, it beams 
on all men; there is nothing Cimmerian in the word. Let us haste 
to salvation, to regeneration®.” Jerome, in his Commentary upon 
Psalm Ixxxvi., compares the apostles and prophets with the philoso- 
phers, as Chrysostom did above, and says that Plato wrote for few, 
because scarcely three men understood him; but the apostles and 
prophets, whom he there calls the princes of the church and the 
princes of Christ, “wrote not for a few, but for the whole people, 
that all might understand.” Ambrose, in his seventh epistle, at the 
beginning, says that Paul so explains himself in most of his dis- 
courses, that he who treats of him finds nothing to add; “and, if he 
would say something, must discharge the office of a grammarian 
rather than of a reasoner?.” 

Basil, in his shorter definitions, Quest. 45, where he handles 
the questionn—If a man, having heard the Lord (who had said, 
“The servant that knew his Lord’s will and did it not, neither pre- 
pared himself to do his will, shall be beaten with many stripes; but 
he who knew not, and did things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten 
with few stripes,”) should on that account studiously neglect the 
knowledge of the divine will, hath he any comfort ?—declares it evi- 
dent, that he who is such, falsely pretends ignorance, and inevitably 
incurs judgment for his sin. For, saith the Lord, “if I had not 
come among them and spoken to them, they had not had sin; but 
now they have no cloak for their sin.” Then he subjoins what makes 


() Igitur testificatio ejus [Luce] vera, et doctrina Apostolorum manifesta 
et firma, et nihil subtrahens.—Pag. 273, B. Paris. 1675. ] 

[2 ‘Akovoure ody of paxpay, dxovoare of eyyts: otK amexpvBn Tivas 6 Aédyos> 
pas core kody, émidaumer maow avOpdmos: ovdeis Kippépios ev Ady@. omed- 
copey cis cornplay, em tiv madtyyeveciay.—p. 56, D. Paris. 1629.] 

[3 In plerisque ita se ipse suis exponit sermonibus, ut is qui tractat nihil 
inveniat quod adjiciat suum; ac si velit aliquid dicere, grammatici magis quam 
disputatoris fungatur munere.—Ep. 37. (class. 1.) T. vu. p. 448. Paris. 1839.] 
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for us in this controversy: ry aryias ypapys mavtaxod mact +6 
PérXnua Tod Oeod diaryryedAAovans*. ‘* The sacred scripture every 
where declares to us the will of God. Therefore he who is such will 
not be condemned with a lesser judgment along with those who 
are in ignorance, but with a severer, with those of whom it is 
written, ‘They are like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ears, lest 
she should hear the voice of the charmers and the enchanter, while 
she is skilfully charmed by him’.” The same author, in the begin- 
ning of his Commentary upon the Psalms, observes: “ From scrip- 
ture, as from a common repository of drugs to heal our souls, év 
Kow@ Tov uywv taTpew, every man may choose a remedy suited 
to his complaint, each may be his own physician.” Epiphanius, 
Heres. 69, says: “All things are clear and full of light in the 
divine scripture®,” &c. And Her. 76, ‘All things are clear in 
the divine scriptures to those who will approach with pious reason- 
ing to the divine word:” ravta capy év TH Ocia ypapy rors 
Bovrouévas evoe3er Noytop@ mposépyeaOat TO Ociw oyw?. 

Cyril of Alexandria, in his seventh Book against Julian, an- 
swering an objection from the simplicity of the scriptures, says 
that they were so written purposely, in order that they might be 
known and understood by every one. His words are these: “But 
some one will say, that the divine scripture hath a style and 
diction common to all, vulgar and trite; whereas the things of the 
Greeks are expressed elegantly, and abound in grace and eloquence. 
We say, therefore, that the prophetical and Mosaic books are 
expressed in the Hebrew language; and, in order that they 
might be known to all, small and great, are usefully committed to a 
familiar diction, so as to transcend no man’s capacity’.” The same 
father also, in his ninth book against the same antagonist, says that 
nothing in the scriptures is difficult to those who use them as they 
ought ; but that every sentence in them is inaccessible to Julian 
and such as he. 


[4 Basil. Opp. T. m1. p. 542, a. B. 1618.] 

[5 rav pray mavry ev Lvevpare Ayi@ xarnvyacpévov.—T. I. p. 763. ed. 
Petay. ] |. 

[@ Ibid. p. 920, a.] 

[7 Sed dicet aliquis quod divina scriptura communem omnibus et vulga- 
rem ac protritam habet dictionem, res autem Greecorum diserte dicuntur, et 
abundant gratia et eloquentia. Dicimus igitur, quod lingua quidem Hebreo- 
rum Prophetica dicta sunt et Mosaica: ut autem omnibus essent note par- 
vis et magnis, utiliter familiari sermone commendate sunt, ita ut nullius 
captum transcendant.—col. 160. Basil. 1569. ] 
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Fulgentius, in his discourse concerning the confessors, writes 
thus upon this subject: “In which commandments (that is, the 
divine), as in most rich viands, the spiritual abundance of heavenly 
dainties is so exuberant, that there is in the word of God plenty 
for the perfect to eat, and plenty also for the babe to suck. For 
there is both the milk of the suckling, whereby the tender infancy 
of the faithful may be nourished, and the solid food whereby the 
robust youth of the perfect may gain spiritual increase of holy 
vigour. There provision is made universally for the salvation of 
all whom the Lord designs to save. There is what suits every age; 
there is what fits every profession. There we hear the precepts 
which we should perform: there we know the rewards we are to 
hope for. There is the command which teaches by the letter, and 
instructs us unto knowledge: there the promise which draws us 
by grace, and leads us to glory’.” Gregory the great, in the 
epistle to Leander, which may be found at the end of the works 
of Gregory, compares the scripture to a river, in which “the ele- 
phant may swim, and yet the lamb may walk.” 

Bernard, in his discourse upon those words of Wisdom, “ The 
Lord hath led the just by straight paths,” writes in this manner: 
‘The ways of the Lord are right ways, fair ways, full ways, plain 
ways: right, without error, because they lead to life; fair, with- 
out soil, because they teach purity ; full in multitude, because the 
whole world is now within the net of Christ; plain, without diff- 
culty, because they freely bestow sweetness?.” 

The same may be proved even from the papists themselves. For 
Andradius,in his second book of orthodox explications, says that those 
things which are the chief heads of faith are to be held explicitly even 
by the ignorant people; and that there is no degree of rudeness so 


(1 In quibus denuo mandatis, tanquam ditissimis ferculis, sic ccelestium 
deliciarum copia spiritalis exuberat, ut in verbo Dei abundet quod perfectus 
comedat; abundet etiam quod parvulus sugat. Ibi est’enim simul et lacteus 
potus, quo tenera fidelium nutriatur infantia, et solidus cibus quo robusta 
perfectorum juventus spiritualia sanctz virtutis accipiat incrementa. Ibi 
prorsus ad salutem consulitur universis quos Dominus salyare dignatur. Ibi 
est quod omni etati congruat: ibi quod omni professioni conyeniat, ete.— 
p. 649. Antwerp. 1574.] 

(2 Vise Domini vise rect, vize pulchree, viee plense, via plane: recte sine 
errore, quia ducunt ad vitam; pulchree sine sorde, quia docent munditiam; 
plenz multitudine, quia totus jam mundus est intra Christi sagenam; plane 
sine difficultate, quia donant suavitatem.—Sermones de Divers. Serm. xx. 1. 
Bernard. Opp. T. 11. p. 41. Paris. 1835.] 
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great as to exempt an ignorance of these from crime, though it suffice 
to hold the rest implicitly. Therefore the chief heads of faith, 
even according to Andradius, are plainly proposed in scripture, and 
none ought to be ignorant of them, however rude and unlearned. 
Catharinus, in his commentary on 2 Tim. iii. says, that to him who 
hath faith the scriptures “make themselves easy, as much as may 
be, and familiar to be understood.” Likewise Sixtus Senensis, 
Biblioth. Lib. 6, Annotat. 151, distributes the scriptures into two 
classes, one of which he allows to be “plain and clear, as con- 
taining the first and highest principles of what should be believed, 
and the chief precepts of good morals, and easy examples; of which 
kind are the moral sentences, and some of the sacred narratives, 
useful for moulding our manners*.” Thus our opponents confess 
that those things are plain in scripture, which contain the chief 
heads of faith, and precepts and examples of practice. We accept 
this admission ; nor did we ever think or write that every thing 
was plain in scripture. For it is sufficient for the people to learn 
from the scriptures those chief principles of faith, which are neces- 
sary for every man’s salvation, and imitate the precepts and exam- 
ples of a life becoming Christians, which occur everywhere in the 
sacred pages. For we do not say that the scriptures are simply or 
universally plain, but in the chief and most necessary things, so as 
to be capable of being read with benefit by the people. Our 
adversaries allow that the scriptures are clear in those things 
which are the chief and highest principles of faith or ele- 
ments of virtue, and yet do not permit the people to read the 
scriptures. What can be more iniquitous? Indeed all the papists 
in their books, when they seek to prove any thing, boast every- 
where that they can bring arguments against us from the most 
luminous, plain, clear and manifest testimonies of scripture: there- 
fore, there are many very clear passages in scripture. For in 
every dispute their common phrases are,—This is clear,—This is 
plain,—This is manifest in the scriptures, and such like. Surely 
when they speak thus, they ignorantly and unawares confess the 
perspicuity of the scriptures even in the greatest questions and con- 
troversies. And so far of the fourth question. 


[3 Utpote que prima summaque rerum credendarum principia, ac preci- 
pua bene vivendi preecepta et exemplo cognitu facilia complectantur, ut sunt 
morales sententize, et sacree queedam historiee formandis moribus utiles. ] 
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QUESTION V. 


CONCERNING THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE STATE OF THE QUESTION. 


Ir is written, John y. 39, ’ Epevvate Tas ypapas, “«« Search 
the scriptures.” Christ our Saviour said this to excite the Jews, 
and all of us also, to investigate the true sense of scripture. For 
the scripture consists not in the bare words, but in the sense, inter- 
pretation, and meaning of the words. This is plain from Basil, in 
his second book against Eunomius, where he says, that “piety is 
not in the sound of the air, but in the force and meaning of the 
things denoted.” The same appears also from Jerome’s commentary 
upon the first chapter of the Galatians, where he writes thus: 
* Let us not think that the Gospel is in the words of scripture, 
but in the sense; not on the surface, but in the marrow ; not in the 
leaves of speech, but in the root of reason®.” Since scripture there- 
fore is concerned not merely with the words, but the true sense of 
the words, which we may rightly call the very life and soul of 
scripture; it is plain that this precept of Christ, wherein he bids 
us “search the scriptures,” is to be understood of the sense and 
meaning of the scriptures, and not of the bare words alone. 
Hence arises this question, concerning which we dispute with the 
papists, —Whence the true interpretation of scripture is to be 
sought? Here we must seek first the state of the question; and 
then come to the arguments on both sides. The Tridentine fa- 
thers, in their fourth session, command that no one shall dare 
to interpret holy scripture contrary to that sense which holy 

[1 I cannot find this in the place specified ; and suppose there is a mistake 
in the reference. } 


(2 Ne putemus in verbis scripturarum esse evangelium, sed in sensu; non 


in superficie, sed in medulla; non in sermonum foliis, sed in radice rationis. 
—T. Vil. p. 3886. 
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mother church hath held, and holds, to whom (as they say) it 
belongs to judge of the true sense and interpretation of scripture ; 
or contrary to the unanimous consent of the fathers. They seem, 
therefore, to determine that the interpretation of scripture is the 
privilege of the church, and that that is the true one which agrees 
with the fathers. But still the matter is left in doubt. For we 
inquire further, what is this church; and who are these fathers? 
We must, therefore, consult other papists in order to gain a full 
and perfect knowledge of the true state of the question. I mean 
to follow in this matter especially the Jesuit Bellarmine and Sta- 
pleton: and I will divide the whole course of this question into 
two parts, treating, first, of the authority and supreme tribunal 
for interpreting scripture, with whom it is lodged; next, of the 
means to be used in the interpretation of scripture. But first we 
must premise something in the way of prolegomena, which are 
of great importance to the understanding of the question. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF CERTAIN PRELIMINARIES, NECESSARY FOR UNDERSTANDING 
THE STATE OF THE QUESTION. 


Our First preliminary observation shall be upon the number of 
the senses of scripture, which the fathers determine to be various ; 
that is, the historical, which they have styled also the grammatical 
or literal sense, the etiological, the analogical, and the allegorical. 
Upon this fourfold interpretation of scripture consult Augustine, de 
Utilitate Credendi, c. 3: where he says that it is the historic sense, 
when we are told what was done, and what not done; that scripture 
is expounded etiologically, when it is shewn why any thing was 
done or said; analogically, when the agreement of both Testaments 
is explained ; allegorically, when we are taught that some things 
which are written are not to be taken in the letter, but understood 
figuratively. Others, however, enumerate other kinds of mystical 
senses, as the tropological, the allegorical, and anagogic; of which 
we read a great deal in Origen and the rest. The Jesuit divides 
all these senses into two species; the historic or literal, and the 
mystic or spiritual. He defines the historic or literal, as that which 
the words present immediately ; and the mystic or spiritual, that 
which is referred to something besides what the words express ; 
and this he says is either tropological, or anagogic, or allegorical. 
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Thomas Aquinas, in the first part of his Sum. Quest. 1. Art. 10, 
says out of Gregory, Moral. Lib. xx. c. 1, that it is the peculiar 
property of scripture, and of no other authors, that not only the 
words, but the things also, have a signification; and this he says is 
denoted by that book mentioned Ezek. i. 10, and Revel. v. 1, 
which was “ written within and without.” The words of Gregory 
cited by Thomas are these: “The sacred scripture transcends 
other sciences in the very manner of its expression, since in one 
and the same discourse it discloses a mystery while it narrates an 
eyent!.” Nazianzen compares the literal sense to the body, the 
mystical and spiritual to the soul. The Jesuit uses a different 
simile: “As,” says he, “the begotten Word of God hath two 
natures, the one human and visible, the other divine and inyisible ; 
so the written word of God hath a two-fold sense: the ane outward, 
that is, historic or literal; the other, inward, that is, mystic or 
spiritual.” Then he determines that this spiritual sense is three- 
fold, allegorical, anagogic, and tropological, as we have said before 
that others had determined also. These things we do not wholly 
reject: we concede such things as allegory, anagoge, and tropo- 
logy in scripture; but meanwhile we deny that there are many 
and various senses. We affirm that there is but one true, proper 
and genuine sense of scripture, arising from the words rightly un- 
derstood, which we call the literal: and we contend that allegories, 
tropologies, and anagoges are not various senses, but various collec- 
tions from one sense, or various applications and accommodations 
of that one meaning. 

Now the Jesuit’s assertion, that the literal sense is that which 
the words immediately present, is not true. For then what, I 
beseech you, will be the literal sense of these words, Ps. xci. 13, 
“Thou shalt go upon the adder and the basilisk; the lion and the 
dragon shalt thou trample under foot?” For if that be the literal 
sense of these words, which the words immediately present, let 
them shew us the lion on which Christ trampled, the adder or 
basilisk on which he walked. Either, therefore, the literal sense is 
not that which the words immediately present, as the Jesuit main- 
tains; or these words have no literal sense, which he dares not 
affirm. For they say that all the senses mentioned above are to 
be found in every passage of scripture. Besides, what will they 

[1 Sacra scriptura reliquas scientias ipso locutionis suze more transcendit, 


quia uno eodemque sermone, dum -gestum narrat, prodit mysterium.—p. 4. 
Par. 1639.] 
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make the literal sense of Isaiah xi. 6, 7, 8, and Ixv. last verse ? 
where the prophet says that “the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard lie down with the kid, the calf and the lion and 
the sheep shall dwell together, and the calf and the bear pasture 
together,” &c. Certainly no one can shew where and when this 
prophecy was fulfilled according to the letter, if we determine the 
literal sense to be that which the words immediately suggest. 
Finally, if this Jesuitical definition of the literal sense be true, 
what literal sense, I pray you, will remain in those words of 
Christ, Matth. v. 29, 30, “If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it 
out; if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off?” Origen, indeed, 
though elsewhere too much given to allegories and mystical senses, 
interpreted these words according to the letter, but absurdly. The 
literal sense, then, is not that which the words immediately suggest, 
as the Jesuit defines it; but rather that which arises from the 
words themselves, whether they be taken strictly or figuratively. 
If the discourse be figurative, it is not to be explained according to 
that meaning which the sound of the words would at first and im- 
mediately suggest. This is what Alphonsus de Castro seems to 
affirm, Contra Heres. Lib. 1. c. 3, where he defines the literal 
sense better than the Jesuit, making it that which either the words, 
or the things expressed by the words, denote. For example, the 
literal sense of these words, ‘“‘ The seed of the woman shall crush 
the serpent’s head,” is this, that Christ shall beat down Satan, and 
break and crush all his force and power ; although the devil neither 
is a serpent, nor hath a head. 

As to those three spiritual senses, it is surely foolish to say 
that there are as many senses of scripture as the words themselves 
may be transferred and accommodated to bear. For although the 
words may be applied and accommodated tropologically, allego- 
rically, anagogically, or any other way ; yet there are not therefore 
various senses, various interpretations and explications of scripture, 
but there is but one sense, and that the literal, which may be 
variously accommodated, and from which various things may be 
collected. The apostle, indeed, Galat. iv. 24, interprets the history 
of Abraham’s two wives allegorically, or rather typically, of the 
two Testaments; for he says in express words, dtwa éotw adXn- 
ry opoupeva, &c. But there he does not make a two-fold sense of 
that history, but only says that it may be allegorically interpreted 
to his purpose, and the illustration of the subject which he hath in 
hand. Indeed, there is a certain catachresis in the word ad\y- 
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ryopoupeva, for that history is not accommodated by Paul in that 
place allegorically, but typically; and a type is a different thing 
from an allegory. The sense, therefore, of that scripture is one 
only, namely, the literal or grammatical. However, the whole en- 
tire sense is not in the words taken strictly, but part in the type, 
part in the transaction itself. In either of these considered sepa- 
rately and by itself part only of the meaning is contained; and by 
both taken together the full and perfect meaning is completed. 

The same is to be thought of all those places in which scrip- 
ture interprets any thing in an allegoric sense. Hence we per- 
ceive that there is but one true and genuine sense of scripture, 
namely, the literal or grammatical, whether it arise from the words 
taken strictly, or from the words figuratively understood, or from 
both together; and that allegorical expositions are not various 
meanings, but only various applications and accommodations of 
scripture. Such allegories, indeed, we may sometimes use with 
profit and advantage to give pleasure, not to coerce assent; espe- 
cially when scripture explains a thing allegorically, for otherwise 
we should be frugal of inventing allegories. Dayid fought with 
Goliah. David was a type of Christ, and Goliah of the devil. 
Therefore, this fight and victory of David may be typically accom- 
modated to denote the combat of Christ with Satan, and his victory. 
One may also give an allegorical accommodation of the same nar- 
rative, thus: David overcame Goliah. So ought we to overcome 
our passions, which wage a kind of giant war within us against the 
Spirit of God. I confess that these are true and may be fitly said: 
but it would be absurd to say that either the one or the other was 
the sense of this history. So much upon allegories. 

Tropology hath still less claims to be esteemed a new sense, 
because it flows plainly and necessarily from the very words, and is 
therefore collected from the text itself. It is nothing more than an 
ethical treatment of scripture, when we collect from the scriptures 
what is suitable to direct our lives and form our morals, and hath 
place in common life: as, Abraham overeame five kings with a small 
band ; therefore we should neither trust too much to a great num- 
ber, nor despair with a few. David, given up to inactivity, was 
entangled by love, and so fell into adultery: therefore we should 
shun idleness. Noah, when drunk, lay shamefully exposed, and so 
became the sport of his own son: therefore we should beware of 
drunkenness, lest we fall into disgrace and mischief. “Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth’ out the corn:” therefore ministers 
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are to be supported and supplied with all things needful. This is 
what Paul collects from the words, 1 Cor, ix. 9, and 1 Tim. vy. 18. 
Peter in the hall of the high priest denied Christ, but went out and 
repented: therefore the company of evil men is to be avoided. 
Christ also hath used this mode of interpretation, Matth. xii. 41, 42, 
where he accommodates to the case of the Jews then present the 
repentance of the Ninevites immediately upon hearing Jonah, and the 
long journey of the queen of Sheba to Solomon. In this treatment 
of texts, and such educings of various admonitions and exhortations, 
the greatest part of the minister’s function lies. But all such things 
flow and are concluded from the very words themselves. This, 
therefore, is not a new or various meaning, foreign to the words 
themselves, but absolutely one and the same with the literal sense. 
We should form a like judgment of the type or anagoge. In 
Psalm xey. God says, “I sware in my wrath, that they should 
not enter into my rest.” There the rest may be understood both 
of the land of Canaan, and typically also of the kingdom of hea- 
ven: for the realm of Canaan was a type of the kingdom of 
heaven. Yet this is not a twofold sense; but, when the sign is re- 
ferred to the thing signified, that which was hidden in the sign is 
more openly expressed. When we proceed from the sign to the 
thing signified, we bring no new sense, but only bring out into 
light what was before concealed in the sign. When we speak of 
the sign by itself, we express only part of the meaning ; and so also 
when we mention only the thing signified: but when the mutual 
relation between the sign and the thing signified is brought out, 
then the whole complete sense, which is founded upon this simili- 
tude and agreement, is set forth. Paul says, 1 Cor. x. 11, “ All 
these things happened to them for ensamples,” or typically, t¥ao 
cvveBawvov éxelvors, &c.: the meaning of the place is, that we 
should accommodate the events of the ancient Jewish people to our 
instruction, so as that, admonished by their example, we may learn 
to please God, and avoid idolatry and other sins; not that we are to 
collect from all these things I know not what new and spiritual mean- 
ing. For although this sense be spiritual, yet it is not a different one, 
but really literal; since the letter itself affords it to us in the way 
of similitude or argument. The Jews were punished when they sin- 
ned: therefore, if we sin in like manner, we shall bear and pay to 
God similar penalties. He hath set before us the punishment of the 
Jews pourtrayed as it were in a picture, that we may constantly 
have it before our eyes. They had indeed many things of a 
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typical nature, the cloud, the passage through thé sea, the water 
from the rock, the manna; which all were symbols to the pious of 
heavenly things. As the water flowing from the rock refreshed 
the weary people, and the manna fed them, so Christ cheers and 
preserves us. As they were enveloped in the cloud, and set in the 
midst of the waves of the great deep, so all the godly are washed by 
the blood of Christ. These were all sacraments to them, and so 
the pious understood them. When, therefore, these are expounded 
literally of the things themselves, spiritually of celestial graces, we 
do not make two diverse senses; but, by expounding a similitude, 
we compare the sign with the thing signified, and so bring out the 
true and entire sense of the words. So in our sacraments there 
are not two senses, the literal and the mystical; but one only, 
founded in the comparison and conjunction of the signs and things. 
As our bodies are washed with water, so our souls are purified by 
the blood of Christ: as our bodies are strengthened with bread 
and wine, so are we wholly sustained by the flesh and blood of our 
Saviour. So from these types Paul argues: If the Jews perished for 
their crimes, we also shall perish, if we commit the same offences. 
Paul does not there deliver a twofold sense, but he draws and sets 
forth an example from those things which befel the Jewish people, 
by which he admonishes the Corinthians to take warning. 

The sense of scripture, therefore, is but one,—the literal ; 
for it is folly to feign many senses, merely because many things 
follow from the words of scripture rightly understood. Those 
things may, indeed, be called corollaries or consequences, flowing 
from the right understanding of the words, but new and dif- 
ferent senses they are by no means. Thomas Aquinas himself 
appears to have seen this; for, in the 1st part of his Sum. Quest. 
1, Art. 10, he writes thus: ‘Since the literal sense is that which 
the author intends, and the author of holy scripture is God, who 
comprehends all things together in his mind; there is nothing im- 
proper in saying that, even according to the literal sense, there 
are several meanings of scripture in one text!.” Since then that 
is the sense of scripture, and the literal sense, which the Holy 
Spirit intends, however it may be gathered; certainly, if the Holy 
Spirit intended the tropologic, anagogic, or allegoric sense of any 


{1 Quia sensus literalis est quem auctor intendat, auctor autem sacre 
scriptures Deus est, qui omnia simul suo intellectu comprehendit; non est 
inconveniens, si etiam secundum literalem sensum in una litera scripture 
plures sint sensus.—p, 4. Par. 1639:] 
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place, these senses are not different from the literal, as Thomas hath 
expressly taught us. So also Alphonsus de Castro, Lib. 1. contra 
Heres. cap. 3. “He that shall choose to confine the sense of a 
parable within the letter, will not do amiss.” So much for the 
first preliminary. 

We must note and observe in the seconp place, that it is only 
from the literal sense that strong, valid, and efficacious arguments 
can be derived; which is the concession even of our adversaries 
themselves. It follows, therefore, that this and no other is the 
genuine sense of scripture. For a firm argument may always be 
derived from the genuine and proper sense. Since, therefore, 
firm inferences cannot be made from those other senses, it is evi- 
dent that they are not true and genuine meanings. Therefore, 
tropology, allegory, and anagoge, if they are real meanings, are 
literal ones. Now the reason why sound arguments are always derived 
from the literal sense is this, because it is certain that that which is 
derived from the words themselves is ever the sense of the Holy 
Spirit ; but we are not so certain of any mystical sense, except when 
the Holy Spirit himself so teaches us. For example, it is written, 
Hosea xi. 1, “ Out of Egypt have I called my son;” and Exod. 
xii. 46, ‘ Thou shalt not break a bone of him.” It is sufficiently 
plain that the former is to be understood of the people of Israel, 
and the latter of the paschal lamb. Who, now, would dare to 
transfer and accommodate these to Christ, if the Holy Spirit had 
not done it first, and declared to us his mind and intention ?— 
namely, that the Son in the former passage denotes not only the 
people of Israel, but Christ also; and the bone, in the latter, is to 
be understood of Christ as well as of the paschal lamb. They who 
interpret those places merely of the people of Israel or the paschal 
lamb, bring only part of the meaning, not the whole: because the 
entire sense is to be understood of the sign and the thing itself 
taken together, and consists in the accommodation of the sign to the 
thing signified. Hereupon emerge not different senses, but one en- 
tire sense. However, we must argue from the literal sense: and 
hence comes that vulgar and trite proverb, that metaphorical and 
symbolic theology is not argumentative; which Thomas, in the 
place quoted above, proves out of Augustine, Epist. 48, contra 
Vincent. Donat., as also Jerome on the 13th of Matthew. Hence 
also Dionysius the Areopagite says in a certain place, that “mystical 


[2 Sensum parabole qui intra literalem circumsepire voluerit, non abs re 
faciet.—De Sensu Parab. p. 5. Par. 1564.] 
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theology does not prove any thing.” Alphonsus discourses copiously 
upon this subject, Lib. 1. c. 3; and Andradius says, Trident. De- 
Jens. Lib. u., that “the literal sense alone supplies arguments to 
confirm the doctrines of religion!.” 

Our THIRD preliminary observation is, that we must not bring 
any private meanings, or private opinions, but only such as agree 
with the mind, intention, and dictate of the Holy Spirit. For, since 
he is the author of the scriptures, it is fit that we should follow him 
in interpreting scripture. This our adversaries concede: for both 
plain reason convinces them, and that passage in 2 Pet. i. 20, makes 
the matter sufficiently clear, where Peter says no scripture is idias 
émt\voews. But what is the sense of the Holy Spirit? what his 
mind and intention, wherewith all our interpretation should suit and 
agree? In this the controversy consists. Now therefore we must 
proceed to the discussion. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE STATE OF THE FORMER PART OF THIS QUESTION TREATED 
MORE AT LARGE. 


(We have already made two divisions of this question ;—the 
former, concerning the authority of interpreting the scriptures, with 
whom it is vested; the latter, concerning the means by which we 
may come to the true sense of scripture. We have now to treat of 
the former, in the first place, and afterwards we shall consider the 
latter also in its proper place,) 

As to the former part of this controversy, our adversaries, 
upon their side, attribute this authority of which we speak to the 
church, and pronounce it to be the church’s privilege to interpret 
scripture. So the council of Trent, Sess. 42, whose judgment Sta- 
pleton affirms and explains, Lib. x. c. 11, with a copiousness excelled 


[1 See also Thomas Aquinas, Summ. Theol. Pars. 1. q. 1. Art. 10. Sixtus 
Senensis. Bibl. S. Lib. mr. p. 141. Vega, de Justificatione, Lib. rx. ¢. 44, 
Salmeron. Comment. in Heb. i. Disp. 7. § idem.] 


[? Nemo..... contra eum sensum quem tenuit et tenet sancta mater 
ecclesia, cujus est judicare de vero sensu et interpretatione scripturarum 
SAMCLALUIN vate ee ipsam scripturam sacram interpretari audeat.—Sess. iv. 


Decret. 11. p. 20, 21. Lips. 1837]: ° 
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by no other writer. However, here too a question arises. For we 
also say that the church is the interpreter of scripture, and that 
this gift of interpretation resides only in the church: but we deny 
that it pertains to particular persons, or is tied to any particular 
see or succession of men. We must see, therefore, what is the sense 
borne by that axiom or postulate of the papists, wherein they assert 
so confidently that the church hath the authority of interpreting the 
scriptures. The intent of this assertion, it seems, we may seek and 
find in Stapleton, who (as was said above) interprets the council of 
Trent in a large exposition. Now Stapleton says, that the sense of 
scripture is not that which is given by any bishop or catholic pastor, 
but teaches us that we must apply certain cautions, such as these. 

The first caution is, that the enemies of the church are not to 
be listened to. This we also concede;—that when the sense of scrip- 
ture is sought for, the enemies of the church are not to be consulted. 
But which is that church? He takes it for granted that their 
church is the true church; which none of us will ever grant. The 
second caution is, that we are not bound to believe any catholic, 
however learned, if he be only a private person. He must, there- 
fore, bear a public character, and be a magistrate, whom we are 
obliged to believe in this matter. The third caution is, that we 
should consider what the bishops and pastors of the church have 
thought, delivered, and determined, concerning the interpretation of 
this or that scripture. The fourth caution is, that what they have 
determined should be received and held without hesitation. But 
here he interposes two conditions: the first is, Provided they 
have remained in catholic unity,—that is, have quietly and con- 
tentedly subjected themselves to the authority of the pope, and not 
revolted from him: the second is, If they have agreed with all 
their colleagues in the episcopate. But, in this way, even the 
common expositions of the fathers are not to be received and held, 
because we do not know whether they agreed with their brother 
bishops. For there were many other bishops of those times, of whom 
no writings or monuments whatever remain. Whence can we know 
that Augustine, Ambrose, and others agreed with their colleagues 
in the episcopate, whose books are not now in our hands? 

The fifth caution is: We ought to refer an opinion about 
which we entertain doubts to a council. But we cannot always and 
immediately, when we are in doubt of the meaning of a place, 
assemble a council; and councils may err, as we shall prove here- 
after in its proper place. There follows, therefore, another caution, 
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which is to this effect: Since it is very difficult to assemble councils, 
and they have not supreme authority, and sometimes even err, it 
behoves us to await the sentence of the supreme pastor, or (as he 
expresses it) the supreme head, upon understanding which all doubt 
will be put an end to. But where was the need of these long 
circuits? Why are we not sent straight at once to the supreme 
pastor and pontiff, without minding fathers, bishops, and councils ? 
Why not repair to and consult him in the first place? Why not, 
at the very outset, lay before him our questions and doubts, since 
everything must finally of necessity devolve on him? Perhaps it 
would be too troublesome for the pope to have frequently to give 
answers upon the sense of scripture, especially since he is busily 
employed with other more weighty matters, in which he loves 
better to be occupied. But at present, I suppose, we must stop 
here. For, when we have come to the pope, what more can we 
desire? Still not even yet have we done enough. Stapleton per- 
ceives that neither of fathers, nor councils, nor Roman pontiffs are 
all the expositions true; and therefore there is still need of fresh 
cautions. Still many doubts occur concerning these cautions, and 
the affair is not yet brought to an end. 

Accordingly he adds a seventh caution, which is this: that the 
sense of scripture is so to be embraced and held as the church would 
have it held, and in the same degree as the church: that is, what 
the church declares to be held as matter of faith, we also should 
hold as of faith; what she hath willed and taught to be held as 
probable and useful, is to be held similarly by us. But how shall 
we know what the church holds as matter of faith, and what as 
only probable? This he explains in the next caution. The eighth 
caution is: that the church holds that as of faith, and propounds 
also to us to be held as of faith, firstly, which she proposes under an 
anathema; secondly, which she constantly maintains against heretics ; 
thirdly, which she delivers as the orthodox sense; fourthly and 
lastly, which is elicited by the application of those means which Sta- 
pleton is afterwards to deliver. 

The ninth caution is: that whatever bishops may have written 
or said, or howsoever they may have expounded scripture, their 
exposition is not necessarily to be received, if they have only 
written, spoken, or expounded by the way. But this involves us 
in still greater doubts. For how shall we certainly understand 
what things are written by the way, what seriously, carefully, and 
professedly, unless the men themselves who write shall tell us? 
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Surely we must here stand in endless hesitation. But, in the 
meantime, what are we to think of the schoolmen? This he ex- 
plains in the next caution. The tenth caution therefore is: that 
the schoolmen have no certain or infallible authority of expounding 
scripture. Thus the schoolmen are deprived of authority. You 
see what a matter it is amongst them to be a bishop. All the 
fathers, who were not bishops, have their authority lowered by 
Stapleton. Such are Origen, Tertullian, Jerome, Bernard, Lom- 
bard, all the monks, Aquinas, Bonaventura, Scotus, Stapleton him- 
self, and all such writers who are not yet advanced and promoted 
to the episcopal function. Their interpretation, therefore, he says, 
is not to be followed under pain of infidelity, but only of gross con- 
tumaciousness. But what is to be thought of the bishops? He 
shews this in the next caution. The eleventh caution, therefore, 
is; that whatever even the bishops themselves may have said or 
written, if they did not teach it as bishops ex cathedra, hath no 
certain authority, and is not of necessity to be received by us. 
But we have not heard Augustine and the other fathers teaching 
from the chair, and therefore are ignorant what they taught from 
the chair, what not, or whether they taught from the chair at all. 
We have only their books. What are we then to determine con- 
cerning them? Forsooth, that those are to be received which the 
church hath received and approved; whereof a catalogue is set forth 
by Gelasius in Gratian, causa 15. Tit. Ecclesia Romana\. But 
are all these to be received? They will not themselves say this 
either: for they do not receive all. Yea, there are many things 
in all those books which the papists themselves are compelled to 
reject; and, therefore, he adds a twelfth caution, which is to this 
effect: that a certain argument cannot immediately be gathered 
from every interpretation of the fathers. Next follows the thir- 
teenth caution, not much unlike the preceding; namely, that we 
must not bind ourselves absolutely to the opinions of any doctor, 
or schoolman, or churchman. What then,—where shall we stop at 
last ? Finally, he adds, that we should make recourse to the church, 
follow her authority, and acquiesce in her judgment. This is taking 
a long circuit for nothing. Why did he not bring us straight at 
once to this point? He might at the beginning have sent us to 
the church, and dispatched this whole business in a few words. 


[2 The reference should be, Gratian. Decret. Distinct. xv. c. 3. Sancta 
Romana Ecclesia. Whitaker has, by a mistake, quoted the second for the 
first part of the Decree.) 
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But what is this church, to which we are to repair in the last 
resort, and by whose interpretation we ought to abide? For- 
sooth, the Roman; for they mean no other whenever they speak 
of the church. The sense of scripture, therefore, must be referred 
to the Roman church. But what is this Roman church? Must 
all be consulted who belong to it? By no means; for no one 
could do this, though he spent his life in it. What then? perhaps 
we should only consult the bishops and pastors; for they always 
mean these by the Roman church. But even these we could never 
meet personally. Therefore, finally, the church is the supreme 
pontiff. To him we must repair, hang upon his lips, and seek from 
him the interpretation of scripture. But do the papists make a 
reasonable demand, when they would have us submit ourselves to 
his judgment, and depend upon his interpretation, whom we accuse 
as a false interpreter of scripture, yea, whom we affirm to be the 
very antichrist himself? Surely, they are very unjust, and plainly 
betray their own want of confidence, when they confess that they 
cannot prove their cause to us without appealing to him, and refer- 
ring all to the judgment of him whom they know willing always to 
be on their side, and unwilling ever to pronounce anything against 
them and himself. Such then are Stapleton’s cautions. 

But the Jesuit comprises the matter in a smaller compass. 
First, he says that the sense of scripture is to be sought in the 
fathers when they agree. But they seldom agree. How, there- 
fore, shall this agreement be made certainly evident to us? Besides, 
even when they agree, why should we rather believe them so 
agreeing than scripture agreeing with itself? Secondly, if we are 
still doubtful of the sense of scripture, he desires us to seek it from 
a council confirmed by the chief pastor. Thirdly, if even thus all 
doubt be not removed, we must seek it from the chief pastor himn- 
self with his council of pastors. Mark how cautiously and with 
what hesitation he speaks of his supreme pontiff! But hath not 
the pope of himself authority to interpret scripture ? He dares not 
to affirm this; and yet doubtless this is what he means. He was 
ashamed, it seems, to ascribe such great authority to the pope 
alone. Yet neither did he dare to deny it altogether ; and there- 
fore timidly and confusedly he names the pope together with a 
council of pastors. It was once a great question, whether the 
authority of a council or of the pope was greater in interpreting 
scripture. Formerly they used to believe that the authority of a 
council was greater than that-of'the pope; but, since the councils of 
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Constance and Basle, a greater authority hath been attributed to 
the pope. Yet here, I know not how, the Jesuit joins a council of 
pastors to the pope. Alphonsus, contra Heres. Lib. 1. c. 4, seems to 
follow the old opinion: for he says that a council alone hath this 
supreme authority, because a council alone is the church represent- 
ative. And, chap. 8, he says that the apostolic see hath the next 
place after a general council in making definitions. Afterwards he 
explains what he meant by the apostolic see: ‘The apostolic see,” 
says he, ‘‘comprehends not only the supreme pontiff, but also that 
council which the pontiff uses, and by which he is aided in making 
a definition.” And this too is perhaps the council which the Jesuit 
means in this place, when he joins a council of pastors with the 
pope. But all the cardinals are not pastors; for some are pres- 
byters, some only deacons; and these men call none but bishops 
pastors. Besides, the cardinals attend the pope only in the way 
of ornament and pomp, and have no place in the settling of any 
definition. Yea, although all the cardinals were to say nay, yet 
the pope can define what he will. Therefore, although the Jesuit 
puts a council of pastors along with the pope, yet in reality this 
authority of interpretation is lodged with the pope alone; because, 
however much the rest oppose, yet his opinion shall always stand 
and prevail. The question then is, whether the authority of inter- 
preting scripture be lodged with the church thus understood ? The 
papists hold the affirmative; we the negative. 

We have heard now their opinion. It remains to see what 
ours is. Now we determine that the supreme right, authority, and 
judgment of interpreting the scriptures, is lodged with the Holy 
Ghost and the scripture itself: for these two are not mutually 
repugnant. We say that the Holy Spirit is the supreme interpreter 
of scripture, because we must be illuminated by the Holy Spirit to 
be certainly persuaded of the true sense of scripture; otherwise, 
although we use all means, we can never attain to that full assu- 
rance which resides in the minds of the faithful. But this is only 
an internal persuasion, and concerns only ourselves. As to external 
persuasion, we say that scripture itself is its own interpreter; and, 
therefore, that we should come to the external judgment of scrip- 
ture itself, in order to persuade others: in which proceeding we 
must also use means; of which more hereafter. But that the 
interpretation of scripture is tied to any certain see, or succession 
of men, we absolutely deny. Here, therefore, we have specially to 
discuss and prove two points : first, that the pope cannot claim for 
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himself this power of interpreting the scriptures: secondly, that 
scripture is to be interpreted by scripture. 

Now, having proposed the state of the question, we must come 
to the contest and disputation. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ARGUMENTS OF OUR OPPONENTS TAKEN FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT ARE SET ASIDE. 


SrapLeton hath treated this question at once loosely and 
confusedly. The Jesuit hath drawn his arguments into a conciser 
form. With him, therefore, our present contest shall principally 
be maintained. He adduces four arguments, whereof the first is 
from the authority of the old Testament, the second, from the 
authority of the new Testament; the third, from the common 
practice of the church, and the testimonies of the fathers; the 
fourth, from necessary reason. He cites seven testimonies from 
the old Testament, which we will examine in order. 

The first place is, Exodus xviii. 138, 26, from which he argues 
thus: after the people of God were collected and reduced to the 
form of a church, Moses sat as supreme judge; and afterwards 
also, though other judges were established, yet he reserved the 
more difficult causes for his own decision. Therefore, now also 
there ought to be in the church one common tribunal, and some 
supreme judge and moderator of all controversies, from whom no 
appeal is to be permitted. 

I answer, first; Moses was a prophet, endowed with singular 
wisdom, adorned with extraordinary gifts of God, commended 
also to the people by divine testimonies, and sent immediately by 
God himself. Now the pope hath no such qualifications. If he 
be such, let him shew us those extraordinary gifts wherewith he 
is endowed, and those testimonies by which he is by God commend- 
ed to the church, and so enable us to believe him. 

Secondly, I confess that in every republic there ought to be 
judges to determine and put an end to such disputes as arise 
amongst men, although not with so much authority as Moses: 
I confess also, that, in every particular church there should be 
ministers to interpret the scriptures to the people, and answer those 
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who inquire concerning the will of God. But an argument from 
particular churches to the whole universal church does not hold: 
for then one might also conclude from this place, that there ought 
to be amongst Christians one supreme political judge (since Moses 
was such in the Israelitish republic), who should examine every 
thing that was brought into controversy. But even the papists 
themselves do not require this. 

Thirdly, I affirm that this should be attributed to Aaron rather 
than to Moses, and that for two reasons: first, because Aaron was the 
ordinary priest and had successors ; not Moses, whose function was 
extraordinary : for Moses had no successors in his office. Now many 
of the priests, who in fixed succession after Aaron held the chief place 
in the church, were impious men and idolaters, as is clear from the 
sacred text. Secondly, because Moses was not a priest, after the law 
was published and Aaron consecrated and anointed, nor discharged 
any priestly function, but was merely a prophet: therefore we must 
not ascribe to him a judicial power, which, according to them, 
belongs only to a priest. As to our reading, Ps. xcix. 6, “‘ Moses 
and Aaron amongst his priests :” I answer, either that the Hebrew 
word! denotes chief men of the people, as in 2 Sam. viii. 18, where 
David’s sons are said to have been Cohenim; and Samuel was not 
a priest, nor born in a priestly family, as we see in 1 Chron. vi. 
27: or that Moses is called a priest, because he had been a priest 
before the consecration of Aaron; for afterwards he ceased to be a 
priest, and was only a prophet and magistrate. But the Jesuit says 
that Moses was an extraordinary priest, and greater than Aaron: 
and he illustrates this by a comparison to this effect,—namely, that 
in the new Testament Peter was an ordinary pastor, but the rest 
of the apostles extraordinary, because Peter had successors, but 
the rest none: so that Aaron was an ordinary priest, but Moses an 
extraordinary, because Aaron had successors, but Moses none. But 
this is a mere dull fiction. For who can say that Peter was an 
ordinary pastor, while the rest were extraordinary, when they all 
received the same vocation and the same charge from Christ, 
Matt. xxviii? Besides, Jerome, Ep. 85, plainly refutes this; for he 


. 


says, that “all bishops are successors of the apostles*,” not of Peter 


[i WD Gesenius owns that “admodum vetus est sententia Hebreeorum, 


J7TD etiam principem notare,” though he rejects it himself. ] 
[2 Apud nos Apostolorum locum episcopi tenent.—Ep. 41. T. 1. p. 187. 
ed. Vallars. ] 
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alone. So Cyprian, Ep. 69!: and the same author, in his book de 
Simplicitate Prelatorum, writes thus: “The other apostles were the 
same as Peter was, endowed with an equal share both of honour and 
of power’.” Besides, if there be any force in the Jesuit’s comparison, 
why, as Moses was superior to Aaron, because the latter was the 
ordinary priest, and Moses the extraordinary, were not also the other 
apostles superior to Peter; since he was the ordinary pastor, and they 
the extraordinary ? Thus, either the other apostles were superior to 
Peter, or this comparison of the Jesuit’s suits his purpose in no way. 

Fourthly, if the authority of Moses was extraordinary, it cannot 
surely be dragged to establish any such ordinary authority as that 
which the papists maintain. 

Fifthly, it may be that Moses in this respect represented Christ, 
and was a type of him who is the supreme Judge of all contro- 
versies. But now all types are taken away; and it is a trite 
saying, that we cannot argue from types. 

Sixthly, if Moses were supreme judge, and a priest higher than 
Aaron, then there were two judges and two chief priests also in 
that people: yea, there was a priest higher than the chief priest ; 
which is impossible. 

The second place of the old Testament alleged by Bellarmine 
is contained in Deut. xvi. 8—13: “If there arise a matter 
too hard for thee in judgment between blood and blood,” &c. “We 
see from this place,” says the Jesuit, “that all who are in doubt 
on any matter, are sent to a living judge, not to their own private 
spirits.” I answer: It is a malicious assertion of the Jesuit to say 
that we send men in doubt on any matter to their own private 
spirits: for we send no man to his own private spirit, but to 
scripture itself, and the Spirit of God speaking clearly in the scrip- 
ture. But, to give a distinct answer, I say, first, that this precept 
was conditional, as appears from the very words themselves. For 
they who consulted that supreme judge were ordered to do accord- 
ing to “that sentence of the law which he should teach them.” 
All, therefore, are commanded to obey the decree of the judge, 
but with this condition, provided that he judge according to the 


[! Potestas ergo peccatorum remittendorum Apostolis data est, et eccle- 
siis quas illi a Christo missi constituerunt, et episcopis qui eis ordinatione 
vicaria successerint.—Ep. 75. ed. Fell. p. 225.] 

[2 Hoe erant utique et ceteri Apostoli quod fuit Petrus, pari consortio 
preediti et honoris et potestatis.—pp. 107,108. This treatise is now more 
commonly (and more correctly) cited under the title, De Unitate Ecclesic. ] 
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law of God, that is, shew from the law that it is the will of God. 
This we also willingly concede, that every priest and minister, and 
not the pope alone, is to be obeyed whenever he judges according 
to the law. Meanwhile this place does not establish any such 
supreme judge as may determine what he pleases at his own caprice, 
and by whose judgment, though destitute of all scripture authority, 
we are bound to stand: yea, rather, when it requires him to 
answer according to the law, it assigns the supreme judgment to 
the law and not to him. Here the Jesuit brings many things to 
elude and overturn this answer. For he says, jirst, that those 
words, ‘and shall teach thee according to the law,” are not to be 
found anywhere but in the Vulgate edition. I answer, first, that 
this is enough, since they hold that edition for authentic. Secondly, 
this condition is plainly expressed in the Hebrew copies, y. 11, 
al pt hathorah asher jorucha’ : in which words the priest is bound 
to the mouth, that is, the sentence and declaration of the law, so as 
to decree nothing but what the law itself dictates and declares. 
Thus the priest ought to be a second mouth to this divine mouth. 
Secondly, he says that this is not a condition, but an assertion or 
promise: for Moses did not mean to say, Abide by the judgment 
of the priest, if he teach thee according to the law; for then men 
would have been reduced to greater doubts than before, and the 
priest would not be the judge, but they themselves, who would 
have to judge of the sentence of the priest. I answer, men are 
remitted to the priest only in ambiguous and doubtful causes, and 
then required to abide by his judgment. What? Simply by 
whatever judgment he may pass? God never gave so great a 
power to any man; and the priest in this case he hath expressly 
tied to the law, to prevent his saying a word and making an answer 
beyond the law. Were men bound to abide by the judgment of 
the priest, even when he taught not according to the law? Who 
would say so? Therefore the condition is necessary : and yet men 
are not thereby involved in greater doubts or made judges them- 
selves: for there was great judicial weight in the priest; and 
whatever he ae once determined was held for rule to all external 
intents and purposes, in order that so controversies and disputes 
might be removed. Thirdly, he concludes from the premises, that 
it is not a condition, but a promise: as if God had said, Do thou 
abide by the judge’s sentence, and I promise that the judge shall 
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always determine rightly. I answer, If such a promise be made 
to the priest, then the same pertains also to the political judge, 
because he is joined with the priest; and so the political judge also 
will be infallible in civil matters: which (I suppose) the papists will 
not allow. But he says that the judge here mentioned is ecclesi- 
astical, and not civil: whereas the falsehood of this pretence is 
plain from the context. Moses speaks there of controversies between 
blood and blood, plea and plea, which are forensic and civil actions: 
therefore he speaks of the civil judge. But, says he, if the civil 
judge be there spoken of, then the definitive sentence is assigned to 
the priest, but the execution to the judge: which is also manifestly 
false. For, first, these words are there contained in the Vulgate, 
Ex decreto judicis morietur. Therefore, the judge himself should 
pass sentence and adjudge the accused to death; and consequently 
the definitive sentence also is assigned to the judge. Again, there 
is a fault in the Vulgate edition. For in y. 12, ex occurs for either et 
or aut, as is clear from the Hebrew and Greek texts. In the Greek 
there is 7, or; and the Hebrew word also denotes or, but never 
from; so that the words should be read thus: “ He who will not 
obey the priest or judge shall die.” And that a disjunctive particle 
is required, is plain from y. 9: for they are ordered to come to 
the priests and to the judge; so that he who should preswmptuously 
despise the priest or the judge should be put to death. Thus it is 
not every dissent from the decision, however modest, and with 
probable grounds, pious and reasonable; but such as was bold, pre- 
sumptuous, headlong and frantic, that was punished capitally. The 
words of the text stand thus in the Vulgate: vy. 12, Quz autem 
superbierit, nolens obedire sacerdotis imperio, qui eo tempore 
ministrat Domino Deo tuo, ex decreto judicis morietur. Hence 
the Jesuit gathers, that the definitive sentence belonged to the 
priest, the execution to the magistrate. But the Hebrew verity 
teaches us otherwise, which is to this effect: “And the man that 
will do presumptuously so as to refuse to hearken to the priest who 
stands to minister there before the Lord thy God, or to the judge, 
that man shall die.” This law gives as much definitive authority 
to the judge as to the priest. The Hebrew has, 0 el hashophet?. 
Upon which place Cajetan writes thus: “The translator hath 
made a change: for in the Hebrew it is, or to the judge. The 
expression is disjunctive, ‘in not obeying the priest or the judge.’ 
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Where I would have the intelligent reader observe, that the decision 
of an ambiguous case is not described as beihg made by a single 
person, but by many priests and the judge. The ordering ex- 
ecution is ascribed to the pontiff or the judge. Like penalties are 
decreed against the opposer of the priest and the judge2.” The 
Jesuit hath spoiled the cardinal’s argument: for he says, first, that 
the particle is disjunctive; secondly, that the execution belonged 
to the pontiff or the judge; thirdly, that the same penalty was 
prescribed for him who resisted the judge as for him who resisted 
the priest; fourthly, that the definitive sentence was not of one 
priest, but of many, and of the judge. Jerome ab Oleastro, in his 
commentaries, gathers from this passage: “That it is not free to 
judges to judge as they will, but according to the laws; and that 
we are commanded to obey them when they judge according to the 
same*,” But these men require obedience to whatever they pre- 
scribe, and will by no means suffer their decrees to be examined. 
Cyprian also, Ep. 69, cites this place thus: “It behoves us to 
hearken to the priest or the judge*.” And so much for our first 
general reply to this testimony of the Jesuit’s. 

Secondly, I answer, that these words are not to be under- 
stood of a perpetual right of interpreting the scriptures, but only 
of an authority of determining difficult disputes and controversies ; 
if ecclesiastical, by the minister; if political or civil, by the magis- 
trate; so as that, in either case, there might be some one from 
whom there should be no appeal; for otherwise there would be 
no end of litigation. But now, there is no consequence in such 
an argument as this: disputes of murder, assault, blood, leprosy, 
and such like, are always to be determined by some judge, and 
there ought to be some certain tribunal for controversies at law: 
therefore, there ought to be some supreme judge with whom shall 
reside the power of interpreting scripture, and from whom no 
appeal shall be permitted. For no tribunal concerning religion 

[2 Interpres mutavit: nam Hebraice habetur, vel judici. Disjunctive 
enim dicitur, non obediendo sacerdoti vel judici. Ubi, prudens lector, ad- 
verte, quod definitio ambiguee cause non ab uno sed a multis sacerdotibus 
et judice describitur. Preecipere executionem attribuitur pontifici vel ju- 
dici. Par poena decernitur opponentis se sacerdoti vel judici. ] 

[3 Non est judicibus liberum judicare ut volunt, sed juxta leges; et illis 
parendum precipit, cum secundum eas judicaverint.—Comment. in Penta- 


teuch. Lugdun. 1586. ] 
(4 Cum Dominus Deus in Deuteronomio dicat, Et homo.... ut non 


exaudiat sacerdotem aut judicem.—Ep. 66. p. 166. ed. Fell.] 
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hath been constituted by this law. God hath reserved this to 
himself, and hath allowed it to no man, knowing as he does how 
easily men corrupt religion with their perverse opinions. But 
this law is promulgated to establish external judgments of con- 
troversies at law, which either the magistrate or the priests are to 
judge. Now, no commonwealth can subsist, unless it have some 
supreme tribunal from which no appeal can be made; but still, in 
such cases, where it is consistent with religion, and not impious, to 
obey even an unjust sentence. But Bellarmine says that the law 
is general concerning all doubtful questions which arose out of the 
law; and that the occasion of the law was the case of those who 
served strange gods. I answer, first, there is no mention in the 
law of doubts arising out of the law; for in it none but external 
and forensic disputes are spoken of. Secondly, what he adds, of 
the occasion of the law, is false, and would be of no value if it 
were true. 

The third place which the Jesuit cites is taken from Ecclesi- 
astes xii. 11, where we read thus: “ The words of the wise are 
as goads, and as nails driven deep, which by the counsel of the 
masters are given from one shepherd. Seek, my son, no more 
than these!” Solomon, says he, teaches us that we should 
thoroughly acquiesce when sentence is pronounced by the chief 
pastor, especially combined with the advice of sage councillors. And 
if these things are said of the priest of the old Testament, how 
much more may they be said of the priest of the new Testament, 
who hath received greater promises from God! I answer: The 
meaning is, that the doctrine and heavenly wisdom which the pro- 
phets delivered, and which the ministers of God teach and expound, 
is like to goads, because it strikes, excites, and urges us, and so 
rouses us from our sloth; and to nails, because it keeps us fixed 
and firm in piety; and that one shepherd, who is there mentioned, 
is neither the pope, nor the priest of the old Testament, but Christ 
himself. For so Salonius, an old father, writes upon this place: 
*“‘ Who are these wise men ? who is this one pastor? The wise men 
are the prophets, the one pastor is God?” And Jerome says also 


(! Verba sapientium sicut stimuli, et quasi clavi in altum defixi, quee per 
magistrorum consilium [aliter e¢ rectius concilium] data sunt a pastore uno. 
His amplius, fili mi, ne requiras. Vulgate translation. ] 

[? Qui isti sapientes sunt? Quis iste unus pastor? Sapientes sunt 
prophets, unus pastor Deus.—Bibliothec. Patrum. T. vt. Salonius was 
son of Eucherius of Lyons, and flourished about a.p. 453.] 
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upon the same place: “ Although several teach the word of God, yet 
there is but one author of that teaching, namely, God.” Where he 
refutes the Manicheans, who made the author of the new Testament 
a different being from the author of the old. Others suppose this 
one pastor to be the Holy Spirit, as Vatablus; others, Christ, as 
Mercerus; none the pope, except senseless papists. The place, 
therefore, is not to be understood of the pope, as Bellarmine would 
have it, but of God. But the Jesuit foolishly subjoins, if this be 
understood of the priest of the old Testament, much more of the 
priest of the new Testament. I answer: I do not understand it of 
the priest of the old Testament. But as to the new, who, I be- 
seech you, is the priest of the new Testament, but Christ alone? 
We at least recognise no other High Priest of the new Testament. 
What did ever God, or Christ, or any apostle promise to the pope? 
Let them produce the records, and shew us there, if they can, that 
any such promise was made. 

The fourth place which the Jesuit alleges is taken from Haggai 
ii. 11. The words are these: ‘“ Thus saith the Lord of hosts, Ask 
the priests concerning the law.” I answer: In the first place, we 
confess this, namely, that the ministers, bishops and doctors, should 
be inquired of concerning the law; and that, when inquiries are 
made, they should answer them; otherwise they would not do their 
duty. But does it thence follow that they have therefore the 
power of defining anything just as they choose? Far from it. 
Yea, it is incumbent upon them to answer according to the law. 
Whence it is manifest that authority is lodged with the law; and 
that they have no authority, but only a ministry. Secondly, it will 
follow from this place, that there ought to be not one supreme 
judge of scripture, but many, because God says through the pro- 
phet in the plural number, “Inquire of the priests,” not in the 
singular, “ Inquire of the priest.” 

The fifth place cited by the Jesuit is contained in Malachi ii. 7, 
where are these words: “ The priest’s lips shall keep knowledge, 
and they shall require the law from his mouth.” I answer: In 
these words is shewn, not what sort of persons the priests always 
would be, but what they always ought to be. Therefore this is a 
fallacy founded upon a figure of speech. There is a precept in these 
words (let the priests be always such), not a promise (they shall be 
always such); for it follows immediately: “ But ye have wandered 
from the way and made many to stumble:” as much as to say, Ye 
should have been endowed with knowledge, and skilful in the law, 
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so as to be able to teach others also; but ye aré unlearned and 
ignorant of the law, and have caused many to sin and violate my 
laws. Now, if the prophet affirmed this truly of those priests of 
the old Testament, it may certainly be said with even more truth 
of the popish clergy. So Hosea iv. 6, God thus addresses such 
priests as were in that time: “ Because thou hast spurned know- 
ledge, I also will spurn thee from being a priest unto me:”’ and 
Hosea v. 1, God calls the priests of that time snares. 

The sixth place which the Jesuit cites (though he hath omitted 
it in his published edition) is Ezek. xiii. 3, where the words are as 
follows: “‘ Woe to the foolish prophets, that follow their own spirit.” 
Hence we see, says the Jesuit, that private spirits are not to be 
followed in the interpretation of scripture. I answer: We also 
deny that each man is to follow his own private spirit. But to 
follow scripture itself, and the Spirit of God speaking publicly in 
the scriptures (which we exhort all men to do), is not to follow a 
private spirit. 

The seventh and last place cited by the Jesuit is contained in 
2 Chron. xix. 10, 11, where Jehoshaphat makes Zebadiah judge of 
civil suits or controversies, but Amariah, the pontiff and priest, of 
those matters which pertain to God; and distinguishes the office of 
the pontiff from the office of the king, assigning to the pontiff alone 
the cognisance of the doubtful points about the law. I answer: 
We confess that the functions of king and priest are distinct, and 
that they should not be confounded together. Nor is there need of 
our here making any large reply, because the same answer which 
we made to his second passage will suffice also for this,—namely, 
that, indeed, there ought to be some judges, not of scripture, but 
of suits and controversies, as well ecclesiastical as civil. We say 
that ecclesiastical disputes should be determined by the minister 
out of the divine law, and political disputes by the civil judge out 
of the laws of the state. But meanwhile, to end or determine con- 
troversies is one thing, and to interpret scriptures a very different 
one. And so much in reply to the Jesuit’s first argument. 
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CHAPTER V. 


AN ANSWER IS GIVEN TO THE TESTIMONIES TAKEN FROM THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


His second argument is taken from the authority of the new 
Testament. Now from this he alleges nine testimonies, which we 
must examine severally in their order. 

The first testimony is contained in Matth. xvi. 19, where Christ 
says to Peter, “I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.” From these words the Jesuit infers that the authority 
of interpreting scripture is given to Peter and all his successors, and, 
as it were, the chief judgment of scripture. I answer: We shall 
have to speak elsewhere at large of the power of the keys; how- 
ever, sufficiently for the purposes of the present place, we thus 
briefly reply. First, the keys do not here denote, as the Jesuit 
would have it, the authority of interpreting the scriptures and 
opening all those things which are obscure in scripture, but they 
denote the authority of preaching the gospel. For when the gospel 
is preached, the kingdom of heaven is opened to those who believe, 
but closed against those who will not believe. Secondly, That 
authority of the keys was not committed to Peter alone, but to the 
rest of the apostles also. For in this place he did not give the 
keys, but only promised that he would give them: but afterwards, 
when he actually gives them (Matth. xxvii. 18, 19; John xx. 21, 
22, 23), he addresses all the apostles equally. Therefore, if the 
pope have the authority of interpreting the scriptures, because the 
keys were given to Peter, then also other bishops and ministers, 
who were successors of the rest of the apostles, received the same 
authority, because the keys were given to the rest of the apostles 
as well as to Peter. Thirdly, Augustine says in his 124th Trac- 
tate upon John, as in many other places, that ‘“ Peter signified 
the universal church!,” when the keys were given to him: there- 
fore this power of the keys was given not to the pope alone, but 
to the whole church. But of this place we shall speak elsewhere 
more copiously. 

The second place which Bellarmine cites from the new Testa- 

[! Ecclesia que fundatur in Christo, claves ab eo regni ccelorum accepit, 
id est, potestatem ligandi solyendique peccata.—Cf. Augustin. de Baptism. 
mi.17. In Johan. Tract. 50. In Psal. cviii. c. 30.] 
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ment is contained in Matth. xviii, 17: “If he will not hear the 
church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a publican.” 
The Lord, says he, speaks of private injuries; but much rather is he 
to be understood of public injuries, such as heresy is: and by the 
church he denotes not the whole body of the faithful, but only the 
pastors and bishops. I answer: Christ speaks there not of the in- 
terpretation of scripture, but of fraternal correction and admonition, 
which those who despise and make light of, are to be brought be- 
fore the church itself; and if they will not hear even the church 
and acquiesce in the church’s admonitions, then they are to be ex- 
communicated. Secondly, I confess that the church is to be heard, 
and always to be heard, but under two provisions. First, it be- 
hoves us to be certain that the church which we hear is the true 
church of Christ, and that from the scripture’s testimony ; for this 
cannot be proved by any other means, and otherwise it is not to 
be listened to. Secondly, The church is to be heard, not simply in 
all its dogmas, declarations, decrees, sentences and injunctions, but 
then, and then only, when it enjoins what Christ approves and 
prescribes: for if it enjoin anything of its own, in that it is 
not to be heard. The church is to be credited only on account 
of Christ and Christ’s word: therefore, if it once diverge from 
the mind of Christ, it is not to be heard; yea, we must not be- 
lieve even an angel from heaven, if he teach otherwise than the 
scripture hath delivered, as Paul warns us, Gal. i. 8. 

The third place of the new Testament cited by the Jesuit is 
Matth. xxii. 2. The words are these: ‘The scribes and Pha- 
risees sit in Moses’ seat ; all, therefore, that they command you to 
observe, that observe and do.” Therefore, says the Jesuit, if they 
must be obeyed who sit in the chair of Moses, much more they 
who sit in the chair of Peter. I answer: To sit in Moses’ seat is 
to succeed Moses as teacher ; for by the seat of Moses is understood 
the doctrine delivered by Moses and the function of teaching. In 
this chair of Moses the scribes and Pharisees sat, and taught some 
things legitimately and correctly. They were to be heard, there- 
fore, yet not in all, but then only when they taught according to 
the law, and when they followed Moses in their teaching, not in 
whatsoever simply they commanded. For then Christ would have 
contradicted himself; since, in the 6th and 7th chapters of Matthew, 
he refutes their false interpretations, and wholly sets aside certain 
dogmas introduced by them into the church contrary to the true 
sense of the law. Who, indeed, would say that those scribes and 
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Pharisees always in their teaching sat in Moses’,seat, when Moses, 
Deut. xviii. 15, had foreshewn that a prophet like unto him was 
to be raised up by God, whom he warned them to hear; whereas 
the scribes and the Pharisees continually, with all their authority 
and the most pertinacious obstinacy, exclaimed that Christ was not 
to be listened to? Wherefore Christ desired his disciples to beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees, Matth. xvi. 6. The sum is this: 
That teachers and pastors are always to be heard, when they pre- 
scribe what is right and true, although in the meanwhile they do 
not those things which they enjoin upon others, nor lead a life 
agreeable to their profession: which is of force against those who 
will not use the ministry of wicked pastors. This we readily con- 
cede, which the Jesuit desires to be observed. 

Afterwards the Jesuit remarks out of Cyprian, Epist. Lib. rv. 
Ep. 9!, that Christ never blamed the priests and pontiffs but under 
the name of scribes and Pharisees, lest he should seem to blame 
the chair and priesthood itself. I answer, first, that the right 
itself and function of teaching is in truth not to be blamed, but 
those who do not rightly discharge that function; not the chair, 
but those who abuse the chair. The interpretation of the law was 
divinely instituted. If true, therefore, it is not to be blamed: but 
if false, the perverse interpretation of the law ought to be cen- 
sured. Christ does not blame the priests when they interpret the 
law correctly ; but when they mingled false doctrines and corrupted 
the law by their decisions, he censures them freely and with severity. 
Secondly, I say that the Jesuit misrepresents Cyprian. For that 
father does not write to the effect which this man pretends, as may 
appear by the place itself, if any one choose to examine it. But, 
as to his accommodation of this a fortiori to the chair of Peter, in 
this fashion, If those were to be heard who sat in the chair of 
Moses, much more those who sit in the chair of Peter; 1 answer, 
That they are indeed to be heard, but with that previous condition 
before laid down concerning those who sat in the chair of Moses, 
—namely, provided that be true which they teach: otherwise they 
are not to be heard. However, he goes on to object Augustine, 
Epist. 165°, where he says, that in the succession of the Roman 
church, from Peter to Anastasius, who was then bishop of Rome, 
there was no traditor, no Donatist. I answer: That testimony of 
Augustine is nothing to the purpose. For we confess that up to 


(1 i.e. in Erasmus’ edition. It is Ep. 66, in bishop Fell’s, and the pas- 
sage referred to will be found in p. 166.] 
(2 ie. in Erasmus’ edition, Basil. 1596, T. 1. col. 751.) 
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that time the Roman bishops were devout and good men; but we 
say that afterwards evil men succeeded them and crept into the 
church. Augustine’s meaning is, that the church or Christians are 
not contaminated, if perchance a bishop should have been a tra- 
ditor, since the Lord says, that even bad men are to be heard, and 
we should do not what they do, but what they say. He says 
therefore, firstly, that there was no traditor in that succession from 
Peter to Anastasius: secondly, that even had there been one, yet 
the church would not be injured, since the Lord had provided 
for his church, saying of wicked prelates, Do what they say; do 
not what they do. Augustine neither mentions the argument a 
fortiori, nor says that the successors of Peter cannot possibly 
misinterpret the law; but only that, while they teach aright, the 
church is not defiled by their evil life. And so much for the third 
passage. 

The fourth place of the new Testament, which the Jesuit brings 
to confirm his opinion, is written in the last chapter of John, verse 
16, where Christ thus addresses Peter: ‘“‘ Simon Peter, lovest thou 
me? Feed my sheep.” From these words the Jesuit would have 
three observations drawn. The first is, that what was said to 
Peter was said also to Peter’s successors. I answer, jirstly, that 
these words belong properly to Peter alone. For in these words, 
Peter is restored to his former dignity in the apostolic office, 
from which he had then fallen; and so the fathers themselves have 
interpreted this place: for they say that Peter is therefore thrice 
commissioned to feed, because he had thrice denied Christ, that so 
his triple confession might answer his threefold denial. Secondly, 
I allow that these words, in the way of accommodation or inference, 
may be applied also to the successors of Peter. For if it behoved 
Peter to feed Christ’s lambs and sheep, therefore also the suc- 
cessors of Peter should resemble Peter in this respect. Thirdly, 
I say that this appertains as much to all bishops and ministers as 
to the pope of Rome himself; because they all succeed Peter in 
this matter, that is, in the preaching of the word, and should imi- 
tate his diligence in feeding the sheep of Christ. 

The second point which the Jesuit observes, and would have us 
to observe, in the above passage, is this ; that the action of feeding in 
this place principally denotes the office of teaching, because here it is 
only rational sheep, that is, men, that are fed by the spiritual pastor. 
I answer, that this is correctly enough remarked; and therefore I 
say that these words appertain .least of all to the Roman pontiff, 
because he is least of all engaged in teaching. 
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Thirdly, the Jesuit observes, that sheep in this place denotes all 
the faithful, and therefore all Christians. I answer: Christ does not 
say to Peter, Feed all my sheep; for neither Peter nor any other 
apostle could do that ; but he speaks indefinitely, “‘ Feed my sheep.” 
Christ gives the same command to Peter concerning feeding his sheep, 
as he gave to the other apostles, that each, according to the portion 
assigned to him, should feed the flock of Christ. For since to feed 
is, as Bellarmine hath reminded us, to teach, Christ hath thus in 
the last chapter of Matthew, v. 19, equally granted to all his apostles 
the pastoral authority, saying to all indifferently, “Go, and teach 
all nations.” Therefore, if feeding and teaching be the same, the 
same authority was granted also to the other apostles as to Peter; 
and if sheep denote all Christians, the other apostles also were com- 
manded to teach all Christians. But that injunction is to be under- 
stood of all the apostles together and conjointly ; not of the several 
apostles separately, because they could not each severally run 
through all nations, and teach all Christians. Hence the Jesuit 
concludes, that the Roman pontiff cannot teach all by preaching, 
which we for our part allow to be most true, (for neither the 
pope, nor any other sole individual can preach to all men;) but he 
adds, yea, nor yet by writing commentaries ; because then (says 
he) we should have to blame many pious popes, who have bestowed 
no pains on this employment. But we will deliver him from this 
apprehension: we freely and of our own accord confess that Christ 
did not mean that method of feeding. Therefore he determines 
that some singular kind of teaching was in these words commended 
to Peter and his successors, namely, one which consisted in esta- 
blishing and decreeing what each person ought to teach and believe. 
I answer: In this way they ascribe to their pope, not a preetorian, 
but absolutely a dictatorial power, such as God claims for Christ 
alone, when he says (Matt. xvii. 5), “Hear him:’ from which 
words Cyprian, Epist. 63, concludes, “that Christ alone is to be 
heard, because of him alone God said, ‘ Hear him;’ and therefore 
that we need not be solicitous what others said before us, but what 
Christ said, who, was before all}.” Surely this is an admirable and 
truly singular function of teaching, not to preach, not to write com- 
mentaries, but determine and prescribe what others are to believe ! 


(2 Quare si solus Christus audiendus est, non debemus attendere quid 
alius ante nos faciendum putaverit, sed quid, qui ante omnes est, Christus 
prior fecerit.—p. 155. ed. Fell. ] 
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A monstrous fiction! Who instituted this office, that there should 
be one man who should prescribe what all others should teach, and 
not teach himself? This office is recognised neither by scripture, 
nor the fathers, nor the church. Christ commended nothing to 
Peter alone; and committed to him no such popish species of 
pastorate. For Peter, in fact, both taught, as much as he could, 
by word of mouth, and wrote epistles: which would not have been 
necessary for him to do, if he had been only bound to determine and 
fix what others should teach. 

The fifth place which the Jesuit cites from the new Testament 
is Luke xxii. 32, and contains the words of Christ to Peter a little 
before his death, which are these: “ I have prayed for thee, Peter, 
that thy faith fail not.” From these words, says the Jesuit, 
Bernard, Epist. 1901, deduces that Peter teaching ex cathedra, 
and consequently also his successors, cannot err; with which Epistle 
the decretals also agree. I determine here nothing of the authority 
of Bernard and the decretal epistles; but as to the matter itself I 
briefly answer, and say, in the first place, that this, whatever it 
was, pertains to Peter alone, and not to his successors: for Christ 
says, “I have prayed for thee, Peter,”—-not for thy successors. 
He prayed indeed, doubtless, for the other apostles also, but spe- 
cially for Peter, because he was about to suffer the assault of a 
temptation more perilous than befel the rest, and therefore required 
to be assisted by some peculiar aid of prayer. Secondly, I affirm, 
that this faith, of which Christ here speaks, is true faith, whereby 
one perseveres firm and constant to the end; actually justifying 
faith ; in a word, faith of the heart and not of the mouth, as the 
place itself shews, and the comments also of the fathers thereupon. 
But the papists do not mean this faith, but an historical faith, 
which merely holds the true sense of doctrine: for they confess 
that the pope may be an impious and wicked man; but hold never- 
theless that he cannot err in the interpretation of scripture, when- 
soever he seats himself in the chair. Thirdly, if Christ asked this 
for all the Roman pontiffs, that they should be exempt from error, 
then he did not obtain what he asked. For it is certain that many 
Roman pontiffs have erred, even when teaching ex cathedra, that 


(1 Dignum namque arbitror ibi potissimum resarciri damna fidei, ubi non 
possit fides sentire defectum. Hee quippe hujus prerogativa sedis. Cui 
enim alteri aliquando dictum est, Ego pro te rogavi, Petre, ut non deficiat 


fides twa?—Bernard. Opp. De Erroribus Abzelard. Preef. p. 52. T. m. Paris. 
1835.] = Thy 
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is, determining controversies ; as Alphonsus asserts, Contra Heres. 
Lib. 1. c. 4”, where he affirms that the pope not only may err, but 
even be a heretic*. The same is written and held by other papists 
also, Then who, I pray you, will be the supreme judge of the 
church, when the supreme pontiff hath fallen into heresy ? Is he a 
fit person to be the supreme judge in religion, and one in whose 
judgment we should acquiese, who may be, and is a heretic, as the 
very papists themselves confess? Surely, never. The supreme 
judge of all controversies must be such an one as can neither err 
nor prove a heretic: and such is Christ himself, that true High 
Priest, and the sacred scripture. But now, since the pope may err 
and fall into heresy,—the possibility of which our adversaries con- 
cede,—what shall we pronounce concerning Christ’s prayer? He 
prayed that Peter’s faith might not fail, which these men will have 
extend to Peter’s successors also. But faith cannot consist with 
heresy. Therefore Christ could not obtain what he sought, if their 
interpretation be received. 

The sixth place which the Jesuit objects out of the new Testa- 
ment is contained in Acts xv. 5,6, 7, 28; where, upon a question 
arising about the law of Moses and circumcision, the Christians who 
disputed amongst themselves, are not remitted (says the Jesuit) to 
a private spirit, but to a christian council over which Peter pre- 
sided, which came to this conclusion, ver. 28: “It seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us,” &c. Hence the Jesuit gathers, that 
the Holy Spirit is always present in a council where Peter or 
Peter’s successors preside. I answer, first, that we do not send 
any one who is in doubt on any matter to his private spirit, neg- 
lecting all means of finding truth, as the Jesuit falsely objects to 
us; but to scripture itself, and the Holy Spirit speaking publicly 
in the scripture, who, we say, ought to be heard, and by whose 
authority we maintain that all controversies should be decided : 
which also was the very thing done in this council. Let the same 
thing, if possible, be now done as was done here. Let the pastors 
and bishops be gathered together to consider and define some 
question not by; their own judgment, but by the authority of the 
Holy Spirit speaking in the scriptures, For thus they defined that 
controversy out of the scriptures, that we might understand that the 
supreme judgment is to be given to the scriptures. Nor was there 


[2 Omnis homo errare potest in fide, etiamsi Papa sit. He gives as in- 
stances the cases of Liberius and Celestine.—Lugd. 1564. ] 
[3 See Delahogue, de Ecclesia, pp. 386, et seq. Dublin. 1815.] 
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anything there concluded but by the authority of scripture. Secondly, 
the Jesuit’s assertion that Peter presided over this council is false. 
For James presided rather than Peter; for it was in the words 
proposed by the former that the decree was drawn up, as appears 
from verses 13 and 22, and there are no vestiges whatever of a 
precedence or presidential right being assigned to Peter in that 
assembly. As to his attempt to prove that Peter presided from 
the circumstance of his having spoken first, I answer, that although 
Peter’s words are recited first by Luke, yet it is plain from verse 
7, that many had spoken before Peter: for it is said there, that 
after long disputing upon both sides Peter rose up. I[loAAzs, says 
Luke, cu@ntycews ryevouévys. Thirdly, I confess, that the Holy 
Ghost was present and presided in this council, and that this sen- 
tence was that of the Holy Ghost, since it is proved by the testi- 
mony of scripture. But what hath this to do with the popish 
councils over which Peter presides not, and in which the Holy 
Spirit hath no share? 

The Jesuit’s seventh place is written Gal. ii. 2, where Paul says 
that he, at Jerusalem, compared his gospel ody trois doxovar, that 
is, with those who were in some estimation, or who were held of 
some value. From this place, says the Jesuit, the fathers conclude 
that the church would not have believed Paul’s gospel, if it had not 
been confirmed by Peter: therefore, it was then the privilege of 
Peter, and is now that of Peter’s successor, to judge of the doc- 
trine of faith. I answer, first: Paul went to Jerusalem, not to 
meet Peter alone, and compare his gospel with him solely, or 
borrow from him authority, but to treat publicly with the whole 
church concerning that doctrine which he preached. For so, y. 2, 
Kai avebéunv avrois TO evaryyédcov, which the old translator 
renders, Et contuli cum illis evangelium, that is, ‘ with the whole 
church ;” which also is plain from his subjoining, car’ idiav 6é rors 
Soxovor, “ privately with those who were of reputation:” therefore 
what follows, ux) eis Kevov TPEXW } edpapov, “lest I should run, 
or had run in yain,” pertains no more to Peter than to the whole 
church, or those principal apostles. Secondly, therefore, although 
we should not interpret the place of the whole church, yet we 
cannot interpret it of Peter alone. For Paul says expressly, that 
he compared his gospel not with Peter alone, but with several, 
namely, ovv rors Soxovc:, and he afterwards shews who these were, 
namely, James, Peter, and John. Therefore it is false that Paul’s 
gospel was confirmed by Peter alone: it was the privilege of these 
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others, as much as of Peter, to judge concerning doctrine. Thirdly, 
as to the Jesuit’s assertion, that the church would not have believed 
Paul’s gospel unless it had been confirmed by Peter, it may bear 
two senses. If he mean, that the church ought not to have be- 
lieved it, unless Peter had approved it, it is false; for the church 
ought always to believe an apostle preaching the truth. But if he 
mean that it would not have believed so readily, I assent: for 
this was the reason why Paul wished to go to Jerusalem, and there 
explain his gospel to those who were there, because some supposed 
that he preached and taught otherwise than the rest of the apostles ; 
which suspicion entertained by many he thus entirely removed. 

The eighth place produced by the Jesuit is contained in 1 Cor. 
xii. 8, 9, &c., where Paul says that “to some is given by the 
Spirit the word of wisdom, to others the word of knowledge, to 
others faith, to others the interpretation of speeches.” From this 
place he concludes, that the spirit of interpretation is not given to 
all, and therefore that all cannot interpret the scriptures. I answer, 
this we spontaneously concede. But the Jesuit deceives us by the 
ambiguity of a word. For there is both a public and a private 
interpretation. We confess that all have not the gift of publicly 
interpreting the scriptures; but in private all the faithful, taught 
by the Holy Ghost, can understand the scriptures and recognise 
the true sense of scripture. 

The ninth and last place, which the Jesuit adduces from the 
new Testament, is contained in 1 John iv. 1, where we are admo- 
nished “not to believe every spirit, but to try the spirits whether 
they are of God :” therefore (says the Jesuit) a private spirit can 
not be the judge or interpreter of scripture, because it is to be 
judged itself. I answer: The Jesuit does not understand the state 
of the question. We do not say that each individual should 
acquiesce in that interpretation which his own private spirit frames 
and dictates to him; for this would be to open a door to fanatical 
tempers and spirits: but we say that that Spirit should be the 
judge, who speaks openly and expressly in the scriptures, and 
whom all may hear; by him we desire that all other spirits, that 
is, all doctrines, (for so the word is to be taken in this place,) should 
be examined. We recognise no public judge save scripture, and 
the Spirit teaching us in scripture: yet this man speaks as if we 
made the spirit within the judge of others; which should never be 
done. For we are not so mad or foolish as to deal thus: You 
ought to acquiesce in this doctrine, because my spirit judges it to 
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be true; but we say, You should receive this doctrine because the 
Holy Spirit in the scriptures hath taught us thus to think and to 
believe. 

Let it suffice to have said thus much against the Jesuit’s second 
argument, which is that drawn from the authority of the new 
Testament. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OF THE THIRD ARGUMENT OF OUR ADVERSARIES, 


His third general argument is from the practice of the church 
in councils, and the testimonies of the fathers: and here he makes 
a large enumeration of councils by which controversies were de- 
cided, I answer, that I do not understand what concern all these 
have with the argument. For we allow that it is a highly conve- 
nient way of finding the true sense of scripture, for devout and 
learned men to assemble, examine the cause diligently, and investi- 
gate the truth; yet with this proviso, that they govern their 
decision wholly by the scriptures. Such a proceeding we, for our 
parts, have long wished for; for it is attended with a twofold 
advantage : first, that what is sought by many is found the more 
readily ; second, that errors, and heretics the patrons of errors, 
are the more easily repressed, when they are condemned by the 
common consent and judgment of a great number. This course, 
however, is not open to us in all controversies and at all times: 
for one cannot always, when in doubt of the interpretation of a 
passage, immediately convoke a council. We shall have a second 
opportunity of speaking about these matters, and therefore I now 
answer all with this one word; that, indeed, the weightiest contro- 
versies have been determined and settled in councils, but not by 
the absolute authority of the council itself, but by the judgment 
and authority of scripture in the council. Pious bishops never 
assembled to define a point themselves by their own authority, but 
by that of scripture. Therefore all religious councils have ascribed 
the supreme decision to the scriptures. Such we see to have been 
the case in Acts xy.; for there the maintainers of circumcision were 
refuted out of the Law of Moses. So the Novatians were refuted 
by authority of scripture. So the Anabaptists, as is plain from 
Augustine. So finally the Arians, in the council of Nice, were 
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refuted and condemned by the authority of scripture. For thus 
the emperor Constantine addresses the fathers assembled in that 
Synod: “There are the prophetic and apostolic books, which 
plainly teach us what should be believed. Laying aside, therefore, 
all hostile feelings of enmity, let us derive from the inspired scrip- 
tures, Avowv, the solution or decision of those matters about which 
this controversy hath arisen!” This is the very thing which we 
demand. Since, then, councils, whenever they are good and pious, 
follow the scriptures, it is manifest that the supreme authority of 
judging belongs to the scriptures. 

The Jesuit proceeds to cite the Roman pontiffs, and emperors 
and fathers in great number, concerning whom also we will briefly 
reply in order. The popes alleged are, Damasus, Epist. 3. ad Ste- 
phanum ; Innocent. I. in Epist. ad Concil. Carthag. et Milevit. apud 
August. 91 and 93”; Leo I. Epist. 81 and 89; Gelasius, Epistol. ad 
Episcopos Dardanie ; Gregory, Lib. 1v. Ep. 52. These instruct us 
that weighty causes, especially of faith, pertain to the cognisance of 
the apostolic see. I answer, first, that formerly weighty causes were 
referred to the Roman church by the agreement and arrangement 
of the bishops, for the better maintenance of the peace of the church, 
and the easier repression of heretics and schismatics; as also be- 
cause it seemed unjust to determine anything which concerned the 
public profession of the faith, without consulting the bishop of 
Rome, who occupied the principal see. Hence it came to pass that 
by degrees those prelates seized and arrogated to themselves still 
greater authority, and laid claim to a divine right, the catholics 
meanwhile raising no very strong reclamations, as supposing that 
they possessed in the Roman church a great protection against 
heretics. Secondly, that these decretal Epistles of the popes 
Damasus, Julius, and others, are merely supposititious, of no sense 
or genius, but wholly made up of ignorance, arrogance, and anti- 
christianism. Erasmus deems the Epistles of Innocent unworthy 
of so great a prelate, and misses in them “style and genius and 
erudition®.” Gelasius everywhere exaggerates the dignity and 


{1 Vide supe 

[2 Aug. Opp. T. 1. p. 88. Paris. 1555. See Coke, Censura quorundam 
Scriptt. Vett. p. 219. (Helmstadt. 1683). Papebroch himself (Catalog. Ro- 
man. Pontific. p. 61. ap. Cave, Hist. Liter. Art. Innocentius I.) confesses that 
many of this pope’s epistles may be proved spurious by chronology. | 

[3 In hae epistola et dictionem et ingenium tali dignum Presule deside- 
rare cogimur.—Censura in Ep. xciii. inter Epp. Augustini ut supra, p. 86. 2. ] 
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privileges of his see without any moderation. Leo and Gregory, 
indeed, write with considerably more modesty, and yet transgress 
far and widely the limits of christian humility. Thirdly, that 
these bishops are not to be heard in their own cause, who were 
manifestly too deeply interested on their own side, and too deeply 
prejudiced in their own favour, even to the manifest injury of 
other churches and bishops. 

Let us come now to emperors, the first of whom is Constantine. 
He, says Bellarmine, would not sit down in the Nicene synod be- 
fore the bishops had given him leave to be seated!. So Eusebius 
tells us in his life of Constantine, Lib. m1.: which conduct shewed 
that he was not president of that council, In the Epistle also to all 
churches, given in that same place, he says: ‘ Whatever is decreed 
in the holy assemblies of the bishops, should wholly be ascribed to 
the divine will2”” Ambrose says of him, Ep. 32: “ Constantine 
left the judgment free to the bishops.” And Augustine, Epist. 
162, writes that the Donatists were by him referred to their own 
proper judge, Melchiades bishop of Rome*. I answer, that these 
things are irrelevant to the matter in hand. We do not say that 
Constantine was president of the Nicene council, in which, perhaps, 
he was never present more than once. But what then? Neither 
was the Roman pontiff president, as we shall prove in its proper 
place. That he did not sit down until desired by the bishops, 
proved his singular urbanity and respect for Christ’s bishops,— 
nothing else. As to his writing in his epistles to the churches, that 
what the holy assemblies of bishops determine should be ascribed 
to the divine will, we acknowledge it. For holy bishops deter- 
mine nothing but what the words of sacred scripture sanction, 
which is the rule they follow in their decrees; otherwise they are 
not holy. Neither are all the decrees of all councils to be esteemed 
divine, but those which are supported by the authority of scripture, 


[1 od mpédrepov i} robs éemiakdmous emwedoa éxabite. Euseb. de Vita Con- 
stant. Lib. m. ¢. 10. p. 402. p. Ed. Vales. Paris. 1678. ] 

(2 wav yap et re © Gy ev rois aylous Tév émioxdr@v ovvedSplois mpatrerat, TOdTO 
mpos Thy Ociav BovAnow éxeu THY dvadopay, Ibid. cap. 20. p. 407. c.] 

[3 Sicut factum est sub Constantino august memorie principe, qui 
nullas leges ante preemisit, sed liberum dedit judicium sacerdotibus.—Class. 
I, Ep. xxi. n. 15. p, 339. T. vir. Paris. 1839. ] 

{* Neque enim ausus est Christianus imperator tumultuosas et fallaces 
querelas suscipere, ut de judicio episcoporum qui Rome sederant ipse 
Sai sed alios, ut dixi, episcopos dedit.—Al. Ep. xliii. cap, 7. T. m1. 
p. 97. 7 
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as we shall shew hereafter in its fitting place. What says Ambrose 
of Constantine? What if Constantine left the judgment free to the 
bishops, and himself prescribed nothing to them: will it therefore 
follow that they should not judge according to the scriptures ? 
Furthermore, Augustine does not write that Constantine referred 
the Donatists to the bishop of Rome as their proper judge: for 
the bishop of Rome was not the proper judge of the Donatists; and 
if he were, Constantine would have compelled them to acquiesce in 
his sentence: whereas afterwards he assigned other arbitrators, and 
finally took cognisance of the cause himself; which fact Bellarmine 
omitted, because plainly repugnant to the plea which he had under- 
taken to defend. 

The second is Gratian, in his Epistle to the bishop of Aquileia, 
in which he allows “the cognisance of altercations” to the bishops®. 
I reply : Who denies that the bishops can judge of such causes? or 
what hath this to do with a question about the interpretation of 
scripture? The third is the younger Theodosius, in an Epistle to 
the council of Ephesus, wherein he says that those who are not of 
the episcopal order “should not intermeddle in ecclesiastical 
matters®.” I answer: There will be another place for discussing 
the question, whether it be lawful for none but bishops to treat of 
ecclesiastical affairs: meanwhile, what does this contribute towards 
confirming the supreme authority of the Roman pontiff in the inter- 
pretation of the scriptures? The fourth is Martian, who, LZ. Nemo. 
C. de Summa Trinit. declares that nothing “ once adjudicated should 
be gone back upon or subjected to fresh disputation’.” I answer, 
that whatever things have been once adjudicated in a synod accord- 
ing to the scriptures cannot be called a second time in question 
without injury to the synod. But must, therefore, whatever judg- 
ment the Roman pontiff hath passed prevail even against the plain 
evidence of scripture? The fifth is Valentinian the elder, who 
permits bishops to assemble when they would, and denies that such 


[5 Neque enim controversize dubie sententie rectius poterant expediri, 
quam si oborte altercationis interpretes ipsos constituissemus antistites.— 
Rescript. Gratian.; Imp. ad Conc. Aquileg. inter Opp. Ambrosii. T. vu. 
p. 230. Paris. 1839] 

(8 dOéuirov yap Tov pa) Tov KaTaddyov Téy dywrdrov émioKdT@Y Tuyxavovra 
Trois ekkAnowaoTiKois okeypaow émytyyvcba, Ap. Labb. et Cossart. Concill. 
T. ut. coll. 442, 3.] 

(7 Nam et injuriam facit judicis reverendissimee synodi, si quis semel 
judicata ac recte disposita revolvere et publice disputare contenderit.—Cod, 
Justinian, Lib. 1. Tit. iv. 1. 111. Lugd. 1585.] 
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matters appertain to him; as we see in Sozomen. Lib. vi. ¢. 7'. I 
answer: Valentinian denies that it was lawful for him peta aov 
TeTAaYyMUErWy ToLA’TAa ToUTparynovery, “ who was ranked amongst 
the laity to busy himself with such matters:’ what then? The 
Roman bishop is the judge of all interpretations of scripture and all 
controversies? Surely a beautiful conclusion! The sixth is the 
emperor Basil?, in the 8th synod, and the seventh, Theodoric, king 
of the Goths, in the fourth Roman synod under Symmachus*; who 
say nothing more than that laymen should not presume to decide 
church-controyersies, but should leave them to the bishops. Yet it 
does not follow from this, either that the bishop of Rome is the 
supreme interpreter of scripture, or that bishops can define contro- 
versies of faith and religion any otherwise than out of scripture. 
Let us now see how the case stands with the fathers. In the 
first place he objects to us Irenzus, contra Her. Lib. m1. ¢. 2, 
where, he says, that father lays it down that controversies cannot 
be determined out of the scriptures alone, because they are variously 
expounded by heretics; and that therefore, in the next chapter, he 
sends the heretics against whom he disputes to the Roman church, 
and shews them that controversies are to be determined by the 
doctrine of that church*. I answer: Whoever will look at the place 
itself in Irenzeus, will readily perceive the fraud and prevarication 
of the Jesuit. For there Irenzus finds fault with those heretics 
with whom he was engaged, on the very score of not receiving the 
scriptures, but rather pressing and adhering to tradition. Now 
their reason was, that scripture admits various senses and no fixed 
interpretation, This the Jesuit ascribes to Irenzus, as if it were 
his own opinion; whereas Irenzeus in that place is not speaking his 


[1 "Epot pev, en, pera aod reraypeve od O€uis rovadta moAumpaypoveiv: of 
d€ fepeis ots rovrov pedee Kab’ gavrods bmn Bovdovrat ouvitecay.—p. 525. B. 
Paris. 1686. ] 

[2 Labb. et Cossart. Concill. T. viz. col. 1157.] 

(So lb wimrecolset333"i 

[* Cum enim ex scripturis arguuntur, in accusationem conyertuntur ip- 
sarum scripturarum, quasi non recte habeant, neque sint ex auctoritate, et 
quia varie sint dicta, et quia non possit ex his inyeniri veritas ab his qui 
nesciant traditionem.—p. 230. Paris. 1675. In the next chapter, p. 232, we 
find: Maxime et antiquissime et omnibus cognite, a gloriosissimis duobus 
apostolis Petro et Paulo Rome fundate ct constitute ecclesie, eam quam 
habet ab apostolis traditionem et annunciatam hominibus fidem, per succes- 
siones episcoporum peryenientem usque ad nos, indicantes, confundimus 
omnes eos, &c.] "oe 
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own sentiments, but proposing the judgment and opinion of the 
heretics, and censuring it. And as to cap. 3 of the same book, 
Irenzeus does, indeed, send those heretics to the Roman church, and 
with good reason; because that church was then the most illustrious 
and noble of all churches, and retained, at that time, the tradition 
of the apostles uncorrupted. But it hath now fallen, and become 
much changed from what it was in the early ages. 

Next he objects Athanasius, in his Epistle to the Hermits, 
wherein, speaking of the Arian Constantius, he says: ‘“‘ When was 
it ever heard that the judgment of the church received its authority 
from the emperor®?” JI answer: The legitimate judgments of the 
church upon matters which concern faith borrowed their force and 
authority from none but from God himself. Therefore, whoever as- 
sumes the right of determining concerning the faith as it may seem 
good to himself, as the impious Constantius did, he seizes upon divine 
authority, even though he were the Roman pontiff, or all pontiffs 
together ; since it is their duty not to pronounce according to their 
own pleasure, but to unfold what God hath determined, and that 
not otherwise but by the scriptures; so as always to acknowledge 
that their opinion is to be squared by the rule of scripture, and ap- 
proved as it accords with scripture. 

In the third place, he objects Basil, Epist 52, to Athanasius, 
where he says that it seems to him advisable that the Roman 
bishop should be written to, that he might of his own authority send 
some persons into the East to dissolve the acts of the council of Ri- 
mini®, I answer: I confess, indeed, that Basil writes that he thought 
this advisable; but what is that to the purpose ? Ought not catholic 
bishops to condemn heretical opinions, and provide for the peace and 
tranquillity of the church? Basil requires that a message should be 
sent to the Roman bishop in order that, as it was difficult to send 
persons “by public decree and consent,” azo xotvov Kal ouvootKoU 
doryyuatos, he might of himself choose and send certain men fit for 
the office, and who understood the whole transactions at Rimini in 


[5 T. 1. p. 371. |Ed. Benedict. ] 

[6 "Eqdvn 8€ jyiv axddovboy emuoreirar TH emiokdm@ Popns, emiokearda ra 
évradda, Kat Sodvar yrodpuny: iva éereiday amd Kowod Kat avvodicod Séypatos amo- 
otahqva twas Stoxoroy Tay exeibev, airdy adevriaat mepi TO mpaypa, &xde£d- 
pevov aySpas ixavods pev ddouropias mévous Sieveykeiv, ikavods d€ mpadryts Kal 
drovola #Oous tois evdiaotpdpovs T&v map’ jpw vovderiaat emitydeiws de Kal 
olkovopikds Kexpnpevous TS Ady@, kal mavra exovtas pel” EavTdy Ta ev Apipive 
mempaypéva, emi Noe TY KaTa dvaykny ekei yevopevoy. 'T, I. p. 825. B.] 
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Italy, él NUoet Tov KaT avaryKyy exer ryevouevar, “to dissolve 
what was there done by force;” that is, inform the people that it 
was not reason or scripture, but violence and fraud, that prevailed in 
that council, and so impair the authority of that council. What 
could any one collect from this to confer the supreme right and 
dictatorship in the interpretation of all parts of scripture upon the 
bishop of Rome ? 

The fourth father whom he objects to us is Nazianzen, in his 
oration upon his flight!, and again in his oration to his panic- 
stricken fellow-citizens?, where there is nothing whatever to favour 
the opinion of our adversaries. He bids them not “to feed the 
pastor, or judge the judge:” not as if the bishops were allowed to 
establish any thing just as they pleased, while the people were 
forbidden to contradict or examine it; but because rashness in judg- 
ing is to be guarded against. For’the people, if they desire not 
to be involved in error and perdition, are bound to judge heretical 
bishops who discharge the office of pastors and judges. 

Chrysostom follows in the fifth place, who, in his last Homily 
upon St John, says that Peter was set as a master over the whole 
world by Christ?. I answer, but not as sole master. Neither does 
this avail anything towards establishing the pope’s authority. For 
Chrysostom does not say that the pope was set as a master over 
the world. 

Cyril is the sixth, whom Thomas cites in his small treatise* on 
the errors of the Greeks. I answer, that testimony is not extant 
in Cyril’s Thesaurus, which Thomas hath cited against the Greeks, 
so that it may justly be asked where Thomas found it. It is some 
apocryphal and supposititious testimony, such as the rest upon which 
the papal primacy is founded. 

Bellarmine now proceeds to the Latin fathers, and, in the 
seventh place, he objects Tertullian in his book of Prescriptions 
against Heretics, where he teaches that we should not dispute 

PiOrsta la Tarp ete) 

[? Orat. XVIL T. 1. p. 265.) 

[° Chrysostom there says of Peter, my mpocraciay éveriotredén trav aded- 
gov, in y. 21. But he adds afterwards of him and the other apostles 
generally, émeav yap ¢ueddov tis oikoupévns thy émitpommy avadeEacOat, ovK 
dev ovpremdeyOat Aourdv adAndors, in v. 23.] 

(* Dicit enim Cyrillus in libro Thesaurorum: Ut membra maneamus in 
capite nostro, apostolico throno Romanorum pontificum, a quo nostrum est 


querere quid credere et quid tenere debemus.—Thome Aquinat. Opp. 
T. xvi. p. 9. Venet. 1593.) 
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against heretics out of scripture’. I answer: Tertullian says that 
some heretics do not receive some parts of scripture; that against 
such we must not dispute out of the scriptures, but use other argu- 
ments. This we also allow, conceding that with such men, who 
deny and reject the scriptures, we must argue not from the scrip- 
tures but from the testimony of the church, or contend in some 
other way. For he who disputes only of scripture against those 
who deny the scripture loses his pains; and who denies that the 
truth was specially to be sought for in the apostolic churches ? 
Can it be proved from this that the Roman bishop is the supreme 
judge of controversies and interpreting of scripture ? 

To Tertullian succeeds Cyprian, Lib. 1. Epist. 3, where he says 
that ‘“ heresies and schisms arise from this, that God’s priest is not 
obeyed, and that one priest at a time in the church, and one judge at 
a time, is not considered as representing Christ®.”’ I answer, that 
this priest and judge is not the sole bishop of Rome, as Bellarmine 
feigns, but each catholic bishop of the church: for Cyprian is now 
speaking of himself, against whom the Novatians had created another 
bishop, and introduced schism and heresy into that church. So 
Lib. 1v. Epist. 10: ‘‘ Thence,” says he, “schisms and heresies have 
sprung and do spring, that the bishop, who is but one and presides 
over the church, is despised by the arrogant presumption of certain 
persons’.” He speaks of the particular bishops of particular churches, 
to whom even Bellarmine himself does not ascribe an absolute 
power of interpreting scripture. And even should we concede that 
Cyprian speaks of Cornelius, what will follow but that he was the 
sole priest of the Roman church, not of all churches? Ambrose, 
indeed, Ep. 32, to Valentinian® the younger, blames him severely 
and justly for wresting the cognisance of matters of faith from the 
catholic bishops and assuming it himself. For who can doubt that 
it belongs to the bishops and pastors to judge of matters of faith ? 


(5 Hunc igitur potissimum gradum obstruimus, non admittendos eos ad 
illam de scripturis disputationem, si hz sunt ille vires illorum, uti ne eas 
habere possint. c. xv. p.11.] 

{6 Neque enim jaliunde hereses oborte sunt aut mota sunt schismata, 
quam inde quod sacerdoti Dei non obtemperatur, nec unus in ecclesia ad 
tempus sacerdos et.ad tempus judex vice Christi cogitatur. Ep. lix. p, 129. 
Ed. Fell.] 

[7 Inde schismata et heereses obortee sunt, dum episcopus, qui unus est et 
ecclesiz preest, superba quorundam presumptione contemnitur.] 

[8 Quando audisti, clementissime imperator, in causa fidei laicos de 
episcopo judicasse ?—Class. 1. Bp. xxi. n. 4. p. 337. T. vit. Paris. 1839.] 
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But will this make the bishop of Rome supreme judge, or permit 
bishops to judge as they please ? 

Augustine is next objected to us, who, in his first book against 
Cresconius the grammarian, cap. 33, says, “ Let him who fears he 
may be deceived, consult the church!.” I answer: This we allow, 
but under the condition which Augustine subjoins; namely, that 
that church is to be consulted “which the scripture points out.” 
For otherwise than by the scriptures it cannot certainly be known 
which is the true church, We say that the church should be con- 
sulted in every cause which concerns faith, and that the church 
ought to consult the scriptures. And truly they are justly de- 
ceived who do not consult the church, and obey her pious counsels 
and admonitions. But, although pious doctors are to be sought 
for and inquired of, and all proud and perilous temptations to be 
avoided, as Augustine hath reminded us in the Prologue to his 
books of Christian Doctrine; yet we should consider both what 
they answer, and how truly, lest our faith should rest upon 
human teaching rather than upon divine testimony. That is not 
really faith, which is founded upon the authority of men; and upon 
such authority is founded whatever depends not on the word and 
voice of God. 

But Jerome, says Bellarmine, writes thus to Damasus: “I shall 
not be afraid to speak of three hypostases, if you desire me?.” 
Therefore he entirely acquiesced in the authority of the Roman 
pontiff. I answer: Jerome was, indeed, in great doubt and anxiety, 
whether he ought to say with the Greek bishops that there were 
three hypostases. He recognised three persons: but this term 
umooraces he regarded with suspicion, supposing that perhaps some 
poison lay concealed in it; and when constantly in the writings of 
the Greeks meeting with the assertion that there are three hypo- 
stases, he feared that he might involve the doctrine of three Gods. 
Upon this subject he consulted the bishop of Rome, being himself 
in total seclusion, and having, in that place where he was, no learn- 
ed man whose advice he could ask. He was the more inclined to 
consult him rather than any other person, because he was himself 
a presbyter of the Roman church, and Damasus, as bishop of that 


(1 Ut quoniam sancta scriptura fallere non potest, quisquis falli metuit 
hujus obscuritate queestionis, eandem ecclesiam de illa consulat, quam sine 
ulla ambiguitate sancta scriptura demonstrat.—T. vu. p. 168. Paris. 1637.] 

(? Discernite, si placet, obsecro: non timebo tres hypostases dicere, si 
jubetis.—Ep. lvi. Opp. T. m1. p. 181. Basil. 1565.] 
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church, was in the best condition to know the sense of that church 
which Jerome would desire to follow. The controversy, therefore, 
was about words, not things: for Jerome was perfectly master of 
the thing meant, but wished to know what Damasus and the Roman 
church thought of the expression, because he was desirous of acqui- 
escing in the consent and custom of that church. 

In the next place, as to what Sulpitius Severus tells us, Historic 
Sacr. L. u., of Martin, how he told the emperor Maximus, “ that it 
was impious for the temporal judge to take cognisance of an eccle- 
siastical cause?;” I answer, that Martin did indeed assert the 
church’s right to judge of doctrine, and allowed no such right to the 
emperor. And who denies that this judgment belongs to the bishops? 
But must therefore the Roman pontiff alone engage in such judg- 
ments, or be the supreme judge of the church and interpreter of 
scripture ? Bellarmine should consider what enormous licence he 
allows himself in controversy. There is a wide gap between such 
premises and any conclusion suitable to the question proposed. 

Furthermore, Prosper, who comes next, does not, as Bellar- 
mine affirms, prove, in the end of his book against Cassian, that 
the Pelagians are heretics on no other score than because they 
had been condemned by the Roman bishops. For throughout the 
whole of the book he had been contending against the Pelagians 
with arguments for the most part taken from Augustine; and then 
in the end he mentions how the Pelagians had been condemned by 
Innocent, Zosimus, Boniface and Celestine. Is this nothing else 
but proving that the Pelagians were heretics upon no other account 
than because they had been condemned by the Roman bishops ? 

Afterwards the Jesuit alleges Vincentius Lirinensis, who, in his 
commentary, teaches us that besides the scriptures we should apply 
“the rule of catholic understanding*.” I answer: that each man 
is not to be left to his own private opinions, but that the analogy 
of truth is to be retained, and “ the line of prophetic and apostolical 
interpretation.” What then is this? He shews, says Bellarmine, 
that it is the decrees of councils, the consent of the fathers, and 


[3 Namque ae Martinus apud Treveros constitutus non desinebat 
increpare Ithacium, ut ab accusatione desisteret: Maximum orare, ut san- 
guine infelicium abstineret: satis superque sufficere ut episcopali sententia 
heeretici judicati ecclesiis pellerentur: novum esse et inauditum nefas, ut 
causam ecclesise judex seculi judicaret.—p. 161. Amstel. 1641. ] 

(4 Idcireo multum necesse est, propter tantos tam varii erroris anfractus, 
ut prophetic et apostolice interpretationis linea secundum ecclesiastici et 
catholici sensus normam dirigatur.—Commonit. ¢. 2. p. 325. Paris. 1663.] 
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such like. We also value these things highly ;\yet not promis- 
cuously, but with discrimination. For the decrees of councils are 
not always perfectly entire, and the consent of the fathers can 
never be proved. But wherefore did Vincentius say nothing of 
the Roman pontiff, when he was disputing of the true interpre- 
tation of scripture? Who does not perceive that this glorious 
interpreter of scripture was unknown to Vincentius ? 

Gregory follows, who, Lib. v. Epist. 25, says: ‘‘ We know that 
the most pious lords keep strict discipline, observe order, respect 
the canon, and intermeddle not with the business of the priest!.” 
I answer: Pious princes use not to meddle with the affairs of the 
priesthood, and this is said to be unlawful for them to do. But 
what is this to the Jesuit’s cause? Will it therefore follow, that 
the supreme right of expounding scripture and the final judgment 
of all controversies appertains to the bishop of Rome? These testi- 
monies respect rather another question, whether a prince ought to 
undertake the care of religion. But such is the acuteness of the 
Jesuits, that they can prove anything by anything. 

I pass over Anselm and Bernard, and excuse them, considering 
the time they lived in, if perchance they ascribed some extravagant 
prerogatives to the Roman pontiff. If he had produced even more 
numerous and stringent arguments than these, yet, since they are 
merely human, they could make no reason of demonstrative force. 

And so much upon the Jesuit’s third argument. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OF THE JESUIT’S FOURTH ARGUMENT. 


His fourth and last argument is drawn from the reason of the 
thing. God, says he, was not ignorant that there would be in his 
church at all times many controversies and difficult questions con- 
cerning the faith. Therefore he would not have well provided in 
things necessary for his church, if he had not established and left 
to it some judge of those controversies. But God hath excellently 
well provided for his church always, especially in respect of things 
necessary. Therefore he hath left some judge. I answer: God 


[1 Notum est piissimos dominos disciplinam dirigere, ordinem servare, 
canones venerari, et se sacerdotalibus negotiis non miscere.—Opp. T. I. p. 
838. Basil. 1564. ] 
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hath, indeed, left his church a judge; but the question now is, who 
is that judge? upon which a controversy is raised between us and 
the papists. We say that the judge is the Holy Spirit speaking in 
the scriptures. But the Jesuit draws up three assertions upon this 
subject. First, he says that this judge is not some spirit of private 
revelation. I answer: We concede this. The authority of such a 
spirit is secret, hidden and private; but the judge sought should 
possess a public, open, and universally notorious authority. Second- 
ly, the Jesuit affirms that this judge is no secular prince. I answer: 
We concede this also. For we ascribe the supreme decision solely 
to the scripture and the Holy Spirit; and yet the papists object to 
us that other sentiment and opinion, as if it were ours. Thirdly, 
the Jesuit concludes that the supreme judge must be an ecclesias- 
tical prince, such as is the Roman pontiff. I answer: Whatever, 
then, the papists talk so vauntingly of fathers and of councils, yet 
it is to their ecclesiastical prince, that is to the pope, that all 
controversies are finally referred, and with that prince and supreme 
interpreter rests the whole meaning of scripture and the right of 
adjudicating upon it. But we do not acknowledge that prince, 
whom Christ never constituted; and we say that the scripture 
itself publicly set forth and propounded is its own interpreter. 

It remains now that we see with what sort of reasons he en- 
deavours to overturn this opinion of ours. Now the Jesuit proves 
that scripture cannot be its own interpreter, by three arguments. 
His first reason is, because scripture hath various meanings; and, 
therefore, since it cannot speak, it cannot inform us which of these 
is the true and genuine sense. I answer: Scripture, as we have 
already said, hath one simple meaning, which may be clearly 
gathered also from the scriptures themselves: and although the 
scripture hath not voice and speech like a man, yet does it speak 
plainly as a law; and God himself speaks in the scripture, and 
scripture is on that account styled the word of God. With no less 
certainty, therefore, may we elicit a true meaning from scripture, 
than if God himself were to address us with an audible voice. Do 
we then desire a better judge and interpreter than God himself? 
He who reads the letter of a friend, does he fail to understand his 
friend’s meaning, because the letter itself does not speak, or because 
he does not actually hear his friend speaking to him? No man in 
his senses would say that. Since the scriptures, then, are as it 
were a letter sent to us from God, we can from them understand 
the will of God, although they do not speak to us, “ The heavens” 
(says the prophet, Ps. xix.) “declare the glory of God;” and yet 
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they speak not: the scriptures have a yet more glorious and dis- 
tinct utterance. ‘In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth.” What? shall we not know the meaning of these words, 
unless we consult the pope? And no less plain are all the chief 
articles of our religion. 

The second argument wherewith the Jesuit proves that scrip- 
ture cannot be its own judge and interpreter, is this: because in 
every well-constituted state there is careful distinction made be- 
tween the law and the judge; and therefore the scripture cannot 
be the judge, since it is the law. I answer: In no commonwealth 
should any judge be constituted, who might expound the law ac- 
cording to his own will and pleasure: for then what will be the 
use of laws? On the contrary, the judge, in every state, is 
bound to expound the law by the law; otherwise he will prove an 
unrighteous magistrate, if he follow his own mind and not the law. 
So in the church bishops and pastors ought to interpret scripture 
and expound the will of God, but yet by the law of God itself, that 
is, the scriptures: although, in truth, we allow to no man so much 
authority in respect of the scriptures as may be ascribed to the 
judge of civil matters in regard of the laws of men. Human laws 
may with much greater safety be entrusted to a single judge than 
the divine law. The divine law is both the judgment and the 
judge, the interpreter and the rule. For what rule shall that 
judge whom the papists feign propose to himself in the interpreta- 
tion of scripture? Hath he none? That, I hope, they dare not 
affirm. Now if he follow any rule, it must needs be either a 
public or a private one. If he follow a private and hidden rule, it 
should not be received, because doubtful and uncertain, and no 
better than the private testimony of the Spirit; whereas every rule 
ought to be certain and known, But if it be a public rule which 
he follows, it must needs be scripture: for what other can it be? 
Now he that follows scripture as his rule, and squares and conforms 
his interpretations to it, confesses that he hath no power to inter- 
pret the scriptures otherwise than as the rule of scripture itself 
prescribes, Thus he does not judge of the sense of scripture with 
an absolute authority, but submits his judgment to the scriptures. 

The Jesuit’s third reason upon this subject is to this effect: A 
judge ought to have a coactive authority; otherwise his judgment 
will have no force, nor will any one acquiesce in his sentence, I 
answer: Scripture, indeed, hath no external power of compulsion, 
but only internally compels the-mind to assent. But if there were 
any external judge of this sort, who could compel all persons, then 
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there would be no controversies, which yet have always been and 
always will be, and now too are almost infinite. The Roman pontiff 
can indeed compel in one sense, that is, terrify, and restrain by fear, 
and punish with death; but he cannot compel us to believe that 
this is the will of God, and to receive the scripture as the voice of 
God. It is the Holy Spirit who persuades us to believe this, who 
leads our minds to form true opinions, and makes us hold them firm 
even to our last gasp. The pontiff, therefore, is not the judge, 
because he cannot compel us to believe. For that coaction of his, 
which he uses when he gags our mouths, and strangles our very 
throats, so as to prevent us even from muttering, is mere violence, 
and can avail nothing without the inward persuasion of the Holy 
Spirit. Yea, unless that inward persuasion of the Holy Spirit be 
superinduced, the mind can never securely and resolutely acquiesce 
in any interpretation. 

So far then we have spoken of the arguments of the papists; 
which are, for the most part, irrelevant, being directed against the 
private spirit, which is not the judge whom we recognise. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OUR ARGUMENTS WHEREBY WE PROVE THAT THE SUPREME DECISION 
IN INTERPRETING SCRIPTURE BELONGS NOT TO THE CHURCH, 
BUT TO THE SCRIPTURES THEMSELVES AND TO THE’ HOLY 
SPIRIT. 


Our opinion is, that the supreme decision and authority in the 
interpretation of scripture should not be ascribed to the church, but 
to the scripture itself, and to the Holy Spirit, as well speaking 
plainly in the scriptures as also secretly confirming the same in our 
hearts. This opinion of ours we now establish by some arguments. 

Our first argument depends upon the conclusion of the third 
question. For ifjscripture cannot otherwise be known but by scrip- 
ture and the Holy Spirit, which was the conclusion we have arrived 
at already, in the third question; then certainly neither should we 
seek the sense of scripture from any other source than from scrip- 
ture and the Holy Spirit speaking in scripture. For the sense of 
scripture is the scripture itself. Hither, therefore, may be referred 
all those arguments which we used in the third question. 
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Our second argument is this: That which alone hath power to 
engender faith, hath alone the supreme authority of interpreting 
the scriptures, and defining and deciding all controversies. Now it 
is only the scripture and the Holy Spirit that have this power. 
Therefore this authority is to be ascribed only to them. The 
major is sufficiently plain. For faith (says Paul, Rom. x. 17) 
“cometh by hearing,” that is, from the sense of scripture duly per- 
ceived. Now the sense of scripture is only to be sought from scrip- 
ture itself and the Holy Spirit. The minor is also manifest: for it 
is only the Holy Ghost that can infuse into our hearts that saving 
faith which is therefore called by the schoolmen Fides infusa. 
The church cannot infuse this faith: for that faith which we obtain 
from the church is not called infused, but acquired, and the papists 
themselves allow that it is not sufficient to a full assurance or cer- 
tain persuasion. The gospel is called “the power of God unto 
salvation,” Rom. i. 16; and if this be true, then it is certainly 
sufficient to engender faith. And the apostle testifies that he 
preached the gospel without any ornaments of speech, in order that 
it might be evident that the people’s faith was the mere result of 
the gospel itself. Faith, therefore, is not the gift of the church, 
except improperly and in a mere ministerial capacity ; but it is pro- 
perly and necessarily the gift and effect of the Holy Spirit speaking 
through the scriptures. The sum of the matter is this: faith is 
produced by scripture alone; therefore the true sense of scripture 
is to be discovered from the scripture itself alone. 

Our third argument stands thus: The supreme judge of contro- 
versies and legitimate interpreter of scripture should have these 
three properties: the first is, that we should certainly know that 
the sentence which he delivers is true, and that we can acquiesce in 
it; the second, that no appeal from that sentence shall be lawful; 
the third, that he be influenced by no partiality. Now the church 
or the pope possess none of these; whereas the scripture, and the 
Holy Spirit speaking in the scripture, have them all. Therefore 
the supreme decision is to be given to them, and not to the church 
or the pope. The major is self-evident. The minor, namely, that 
none of these properties exist in any visible church or in the pope, 
is clear also, For by the church the papists mean, first, the fathers 
and the unanimous sentences of the fathers; since unless they agree, 
they do not assign to them such great authority. But how can we 
be certain whether all the fathers agreed amongst themselves or 
with their brother bishops ? - ‘In order to know this for certain we 
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should have to read all the fathers. Besides, there are no books 
extant of many fathers, so as to leave us totally ignorant what their 
opinion was. Secondly, by the church they mean councils. But 
how shall we know certainly that councils were legitimately assem- 
bled? And without this we can have no certain persuasion of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit. Besides, councils were not assembled 
or held to define all controversies and interpret all obscure parts of 
scriptures, but to condemn and refute two or three heretical doc- 
trines. So in the council of Nice Arius was condemned, who denied 
the divinity of the Son. In the council of Constantinople Macedonius 
was condemned, who impugned the divinity of the Holy Spirit. So 
in other councils other opinions of heretics were refuted out of the 
scriptures. But how small a part is this of those things which 
require a legitimate interpretation! In the third and last place, 
therefore, by the church they mean the pope. But there are 
grounds of hesitation also with respect to his sentence. For how 
can we be certain that he does not himself err? How shall it be 
made plain to us that he hath any such authority? They say, from 
scripture. I ask, from what scripture? Forsooth from this: “I 
have prayed for thee, Peter, that thy faith fail not.” Luke xxii. 32. 
Be it so. But who shall judge of the sense of this passage? How 
shall I know that it is spoken of the pope? My ears tell me that it 
is said of Peter; but of the pope I hear nothing. For Christ says, 
“JT have prayed for thee, Peter,” not “I have prayed for thee, 
pope.” And Peter, indeed, did remain firm and constant in the 
faith to the very end of his life; but many popes have not had the 
like perseverance. How then shall I know that these words are 
meant of the pope? Who shall be the judge of this controversy ? 
The pope, they tell us. But it is unjust that he who is the subject 
of the controversy should be the judge of the controversy; and I 
am in greater doubt of the pope’s authority than of the sense 
of this passage. There is need, therefore, of some other and more 
impartial judge. For who could say this was a legitimate interpre- 
tation ;—-since the pope says that infallibility is promised to him in 
this text, ppcepere he is infallible? Surely he needs some greater 
authority and’ testimony than his own word to prove that such a 
promise hath been made to him. Besides, the papists themselves 
acknowledge, that the pope may not only err, but even be a heretic, 
and so completely overturn this interpretation of the passage. 

Finally, councils, fathers, popes, are men; and scripture testifies 
that all men are deceitful. How then shall I acquiesce in their sen- 
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tence? How can my conscience certainly determine, so as to leave 
no room for my faith to waver, that whatever they may pronounce 
is true? This is surely to leave no difference between God and men. 
For I believe what God says to be true, because he says it, and 
seek no other reason; but when I hear scripture saying that “all 
men are liars,” I dare not ascribe so much to man, lest I make him 
equal to God. If they say that it is true, not because they pro- 
nounce it, but because scripture says it, then they give the supreme 
authority to another, that is, to scripture. Thus, what we said was 
the first requisite in every judge, we have shewn impossible to be 
found in this judge whom our adversaries have set up. 

But now, as to the second part: if we cannot certainly know 
that their judgment is true, and that we may acquiesce in it, much 
less can we be so certain of their sentence as to make it unlawful 
for us to appeal against it. They appeal from fathers to councils, 
from councils to the pope; why then should it not be lawful for us 
to appeal from the pope to God, that is, to the Holy Spirit speak- 
ing in the scriptures? But, says the papist, God does not speak ; 
the Holy Spirit does not speak; it is foolish, therefore, to appeal to 
him. I answer, that such an assertion is false and impious. For 
God speaks with us in the scriptures as it were face to face, as much 
as he formerly spake out of the cloud, Matth. xvii. 5; nor would he 
speak otherwise than he hath spoken in the scriptures, if he were 
now to utter a voice from heaven. Consequently we are commanded, 
John v. 39, to “search the scriptures :” and Matth. xxii. 29, Christ 
thus addresses the Sadducees: “ Ye do err, not knowing the scrip- 
tures.” So that errors spring from ignorance of the scriptures. And, 
2 Pet. i. 19, Peter praises those to whom he writes, saying: “ Ye 
do well that ye take heed to the word, Ady, of prophecy.” And 
on this account pious pastors do not say, you must believe because 
we say it, but because God hath said it; and if we ask of them how 
this may be known, they tell us, from the scriptures,—from this or 
that place of scripture. The Levites are commanded, Deut. xvii. 11, 
to judge according to the law; and, Joshua i. 7, Joshua is ordered 
to decline from the law neither to the right hand nor to the left. 
He is therefore permitted to determine nothing of himself, but is 
bound most closely to the scripture as his rule. Also, that scripture 
is not dumb or mute, but utters a clear voice which, if we be 
not deaf, we may easily hear, is manifestly shewn by the following 
texts: Rom, i. 19, Paul says, dca 6 vomos Never Tos év TO 
vouw dadet, “ Whatever the law saith, it speaketh to those who 
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are under the law.” So Moses ascribes to it a mouth, Deut. vii. 
11, where Pagninus hath translated it, ex ore legis. Heb. xii. 5, 
“Ye have forgotten the exhortation which speaketh, d:adéyerar, 
unto you as unto children: My son, despise not thou the chastening 
of the Lord,” &c. John vii. 42: “Hath not the scripture said, 
ei7ev; &c.”’ And afterwards, verse 51, Nicodemus asks, My 
vowos nMaY Kplver Tov avOpwrrov 5 “Doth our law judge the 

an,” &c. If the law condemn, it certainly speaks. John xix. 37, 
eT épa ypapn ever, “another scripture saith.” Paul asks, Rom. 
lv. 3, Ti yap n ypapn Aéryyer; “ What saith the scripture?” And 
discourse, Noryos, is everywhere ascribed to scripture, so as plainly 
to convict those of folly and audacity who deny the power of 
speech to the scriptures. Since it is certain, therefore, that 
scripture speaks, what sort of voice shall we ascribe to it? Is 
it such as none can understand without the pope's help as inter- 
preter ? 

Our fourth argument is to this effect: If the scriptures should 
be interpreted and understood by the same Spirit whereby they 
were written, then it is necessary for all who would interpret or 
understand them to consult the Holy Spirit. But the former is 
true, and therefore also the latter. There can be no doubt of the 
consequence in the major; and as to the minor, it is evident from 
2 Tim. iii. 16, and 2 Pet. i. 21, that the Holy Spirit is the author 
of scripture. Now that the same Spirit is required for the under- 
standing of scripture, the papists themselves acknowledge, as Staple- 
ton, Andradius, and others, but in a somewhat different way from 
us. For they say that this Spirit, by whose teaching the scrip- 
tures are to be rightly understood and interpreted, resides only in 
the pope; whereas we say that he resides in every pious man who 
duly interprets scripture. This also Bernard asserts in his dis- 
course to the fathers of the mountain, where these words occur: 
“You will never be able to enter into Paul’s meaning, unless you 
imbibe Paul’s spirit!” But, you will ask, how am I to imbibe this 
spirit? Can this spirit be infused by the pope? Bernard sub- 
joins, that it is to be gotten “by the use of a devout intention in 
reading, and by meditation;” therefore from the scripture itself. 
He adds something of the same kind respecting David: “ You can 
never understand David, until by actual experience you feel the 


{1 Nunquam Pauli sensum ingredieris, donec usu bone intentionis in lec- 
tione ejus, et studio assiduze meditationis, spiritum ejus imbiberis.—Opp. T. 1. 
p. 1171. Basil. 1566.] 
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affections which the Psalms express!.” Each man‘therefore needs 
the Holy Spirit for the scriptures. This is what Jerome affirms in 
his commentary upon the first chapter of the Galatians: “ He that 
understands scripture otherwise than the sense of the Holy Spirit, 
by whom it was written, demands, may be called a heretic?.” 
To this also relates that saying of Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 15, “ He that is 
spiritual judgeth all things,’ avakpiver mavta. Who is this spi- 
ritual man? The Jesuit wishes it to be understood only of a few 
perfect persons, who can even predict future events. But the falsity 
of this appears from the very words themselves: for TVEUPATLKOS, 
or the spiritual man, is there opposed to tm Wuyixe, or the carnal 
man, and therefore denotes all the faithful who are regenerate and 
have received the Holy Ghost; as by the carnal, on the contrary, 
all those are meant who have not yet obtained the spirit of re- 
generation. 

So 1 John ii. 20, “Ye have an unction from the Holy One,” 
that is, ye have the Holy Spirit. What follows? What is it 
we have obtained by him? It follows, “and ye know all things,” 
that is, all things necessary. Therefore he says, verse 27, “Ye 
have no need that any one teach you.” The Jesuit thus endeavours 
to elude this passage. He interprets the clause, “ that any man 
teach you,” as if now any one were to say, Ye who are catholics 
have no need that any Calvinist should teach you. So he would 
have John address the Christians of his time to this effect: ye who 
are Christians have no need that any false prophet or false apostle 
should teach you. But Augustine expounds this text very dif- 
ferently in his third Tractate upon the Epistle of John, where his 
words are as follows: “‘The anointing teacheth you all things.’ 
What then, brethren, are we about who teach you, if his anointing 
teacheth you of all things? We seem to labour in vain. And why 
do we spend our breath in this manner? Let us dismiss you to his 
anointing, that his own anointing may teach you. But as I have 
now proposed this question to myself, I propose it also to the 
apostle. Let him vouchsafe to listen to one of his little children 
asking him. I say to John himself, They to whom you spake had 
the anointing. You said, His own anointing teacheth you: where- 
fore then did you compose this Epistle? Why teach, instruct, and 


(1 Nunquam Davidem intelliges, donec ipsa experientia Psalmorum affec- 
tus indueris. This piece, however, is not by Bernard. ] 

(? Qui scripturam aliter intelligit, quam sensus Spiritus Sancti efflagitat, 
a quo scripta est, heereticus appellari potest. ] 
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edify them?” Hitherto he hath proposed the doubt; now he sub- 
joins the reply. There follow therefore in Augustine these ensuing 
words: “Now,” says he, “behold, brethren, this great mystery. The 
sound of our words strikes the ear; the teacher is within. Sup- 
pose not that any man learns of man. We may admonish you by 
the noise of our voice; but unless there be one within to teach you, 
it is an empty noise. Would ye, brethren, know it still further ? 
Have ye not all heard this discourse? Yet how many will go 
hence uninstructed! As far as in me lies, I have spoken to all: 
but they to whom that unction speaks not internally, they whom 
the Holy Ghost does not teach internally, they go forth unin- 
structed. External instructions are a sort of help and admonition: 
but he who teaches hearts hath his chair in heayen‘.” What is 
this chair in heaven? Wherefore, O most holy Augustine, dost 
thou place this chair in heaven? Knowest thou not that this chair 
is found on earth? Wert thou never at Rome, or sawest thou 
never the chair of Peter, wherein whosoever sits can teach thee 
all things? Why not rather in the earth? Doubtless Augustine 
knew nothing of that chair. But he goes on still farther, and refers 
to the same purpose that saying of Christ, which is related Matth. 
xxiil., “ Call no man master on earth; for one is your master, even 
Christ.” ‘He therefore,” says Augustine, “speaks internally to 
you, when no man is there. For although one may be beside you, 
yet is there no one in your heart. But let it not be so that there 
should be no one in your heart; let his own unction be in your 
heart, lest your heart should be desert and thirsty and without 


[3 Quid ergo nos facimus, fratres, qui docemus vos, si unctio ejus docet 
vos de omnibus? Quasi nos sine causa laboramus. Et ut quid tantum clama- 
mus? Dimittamus vos unctioni illius, ut doceat vos unctio ipsius. Sed modo 
mihi facio questionem, et illi ipsi apostolo facio. Dignetur audire parvulum 
querentem ase: ipsi Joanni dico, Unctionem habebant quibus loquebaris? Tu 
dixisti, quia unctio ipsius docet vos de omnibus: ut quid talem epistolam 
fecisti? quid illos tu docebas? quid instruebas? quid eedificabas?—Opp. 
T. 1x. p. 129, 2. Paris. 1555.] 

[4 Videte magnum sacramentum, fratres. Sonus verborum nostrorum 
aures perculit: magister intus est. Nolite putare quemquam hominem 
aliquid discere ab homine. Admonere possumus per strepitum vocis nostre ; 
si non sit intus qui doceat, inanis fit strepitus noster. Adeo, fratres, vultis 
nosse? Nunquid non sermonem istum omnes audistis? Quam multi hine 
indocti exituri sunt! Quantum ad me pertinet, omnibus locutus sum; sed 
quibus unctio illa intus non loquitur, quos Spiritus Sanctus intus non doceat, 
indocti redeunt. Magisteria forinsecus adjutoria queedam sunt et admoni- 
tiones: cathedram in ccelo habet, qui corda docet.—Ibid, | 
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any springs to irrigate it. The inward master therefore teaches ; 
Christ teaches, his inspiration teaches.” Thus Augustine upon that 
place; whence it appears that he differs widely from the Jesuit. 

To the same purpose also is that saying, Isaiah liv. 13, “ They 
shall be all taught of God;” which passage is cited by Christ, 
John vi. 45: where we must note, that Isaiah does not say, they 
shall be all God’s disciples, but, they shall be all taught of God, 
Ocodioaxrot, or didaktol tov Qeov, which is something more. 
None, therefore, are truly taught but such as God teaches internally 
by his Holy Spirit. The Jesuit says, that we are therefore said 
to be taught of God, because Christ hath now taught us in his own 
person, and not through the prophets, as formerly: but absurdly. 
For it is manifest that the prophet speaks of all the faithful, and 
Christ also, John vi., applies it to all believers. But the faithful do 
not now hear Christ speaking in his proper person; are they, 
therefore, not Ocodidaxto:? Surely no discreet man will say so. 
However the Jesuit is obliged at length to confess that, in a more 
subtle and close (yea, rather in a correcter and truer) sense, it is 
meant of the Holy Spirit. Augustine, de Grat. Christ. cap. 12, 13, 
14!, compels him to make this admission. A somewhat similar 
passage occurs, Jeremiah xxxi, 33, 34, “I will put my law in their 
hearts, and they shall all know me from the least to the greatest.” 
The Jesuit interprets that place to mean that all will believe in the 
unity of God, as now (says he) the Jews and Turks and all nations 
do. But this is mere playing with the subject: for the text 
means to refer to saving faith, as is manifest from the context; for 
there follows immediately : “‘ They shall all know me from the least 
to the greatest, saith the Lord: for I will pardon their iniquity, 
and their sin I will remember no more.’ This is what he promises 
to inscribe upon their hearts. Is this to believe as the nations, 
Jews and Turks, believe? Who would say it? Again, Luke x. 
21, 22, Christ gives thanks to the Father that he had “hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and revealed them unto babes,” 
&c. From which place it may be gathered, that faith is the work 
of God and of the Holy Spirit, not of any man; and that whoever 
really knows the religion of God, hath learned this knowledge from 
God. And let so much suffice for our fourth argument. 


(1 Sic enim docet Deus eos qui secundum propositum yocati sunt, simul 
donans et quid agant scire, et quod sciunt agere..... Isto modo sunt omnes 
secundum propositum vocati, sicut scriptum est in prophetis, Docibiles Det.— 
De Gratia Christi. ¢.13. Opp. ‘T..vi. p. 166, 2.] 
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Our fifth argument stands thus: When we demand of our 
opponents how scripture ought to be interpreted, they always answer 
at first and say, by the unanimous expositions of the fathers. But 
we immediately again demand of them, when we are to know that 
the fathers agree? For certainly in most places they are at 
variance ; so that their authority will be but small. To make this 
better understood, I will propose one or two examples, from which 
the rest may be conjectured. Origen, Jerome, Athanasius, Ambrose, 
explain those words, Rom. vii., “I am carnal,’ sold under sin,” 
in such a manner as to make Paul speak not of himself, but in the 
person of an unregenerate man. But Augustine against Julian the 
Pelagian, Lib. 11. c. 2%, will have them to be understood of a re- 
generate man, and therefore of Paul himself. And in other places 
also he expounds that passage of the apostle in the same manner : 
which exposition Thomas confesses to be the preferable one. Let 
us consider another instance of the discrepancy of the fathers’ in- 
terpretation of scripture. Paul says, 1 Tim. iii. 2, “ that a bishop 
should be the husband of one wife.” Upon this place, as appears 
from Gratian, Dist. 26. C. Unius and C. Acutius', the opinions of 
Augustine and Jerome were contrary to each other. Let us add a 
third example. Chrysostom and Jerome excuse the dissimulation 
of Peter related by Paul, Gal. ii.; on the other hand Augustine and 
Ambrose think it sinful. Add now a fourth: “ We conclude,” says 
Paul, (Rom. iii. 28,) “ that a man is justified by faith ;” which place 
Ambrose expounds of the heathen only, Chrysostom most truly of 
all men universally, because he says, a man simply, TO KOWOV THS 
gucews dvoua Geis. So, to prove the same thing by yet other 
examples, in the same place by “the works of the law” Jerome 
understands ceremonies, circumcision, the sabbath, and such like; 
but Augustine and Ambrose the whole law, even the Decalogue. 
Hilary (Can, 30 in Matth.) thinks that Judas did not take the 
eucharist with the rest of the apostles, whom even some papists 
also follow: Augustine in many places, and almost all the other 
fathers, determine the contrary. Ambrose supposes that in Coloss. 
ii. 21, in those words, “taste not, handle not,” we are warned to 
have no al worldly things; but Augustine, Ep. 59, and Chry- 


[2 It should be c¢. 3.] 

[8 The opinion of Jerome, in Dist. 26, c. 1, is: Unius uxoris virum, id est, 
monogamum post baptismum. That of Augustine, ibid. c. 2, is, Acutius intel- 
ligunt qui nec eum, qui catechumenus vel paganus habuit alteram, ordinan- 
dum censuerunt. ] 
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sostom, and Theophylact, teach us that rather they contain a censure 
of those who issued such prohibitions. Why should I enumerate 
more such expositions of fathers dissenting from each other, when 
they sometimes are at open variance with themselves ? Erasmus, in 
his annotations on Luke xxii., upon these words, “ But now he that 
hath a purse,” &c. declares that Augustine is inconsistent with him- 
self upon the question whether Christian men may engage in war’, 

Who then is so stupid or so void of common sense as that, 
when he sees the fathers agreeing neither with each other nor 
with themselves in the interpretation of scripture, he should 
nevertheless rest in their interpretations? But even though we 
were to concede to them that the fathers agree upon all points 
(which they however cannot prove), yet, even from this, the con- 
clusion which they seek to draw will never follow; and this we 
prove by the following argument : Whatever is of such a nature 
that it could not have been always the rule of scriptural interpre- 
tation, and had not always a judicial authority, ought not now to 
have the force of a rule or judicial decision: for the rule ought 
to be always one and the same, certain, firm and perpetual. But 
the unanimous exposition of the fathers was not always the rule of 
interpreting scripture; and, therefore, neither is it the rule now. 
That it was not the rule always, appears readily ; since there was 
a time when none of the writings of the fathers were extant. Most 
of them wrote four hundred years after Christ, some five or six 
hundred years after Christ. Now what, I beseech you, was the 
rule of scriptural interpretation before that time? There certainly 
was some, and yet this was not then in existence. 

Our sixth argument stands thus: Scripture hath greater au- 
thority in judging than the present church: therefore scripture 
ought to be the judge rather than the church; for this judgment 
ought to go along with the greatest authority. Now that the 
church hath not as great authority as the scripture, is manifest 
from Gal. i. 8, where Paul says: “ If we, or an angel from heaven, 
preach unto you any other gospel than that we have preached unto 
you, let him be accursed!” The papists (I suppose) will not ascribe 
more to the modern church than to that ancient one which flourished 
in the apostle’s time. Now it had no such authority, and could no 
otherwise interpret scripture than according to scripture. There- 

[1 Jam illud videndum, an de bello satis sibi constet Augustinus; qui cum 


tot locis Christiane bellum detestetur, nunc adversus Manicheeos ac Donatistas 
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fore neither can any church do otherwise. Upon this passage we 
shall speak hereafter. 

Our seventh argument is taken from Acts xvii. 11, where the 
Bereans are praised for searching the scriptures whether those 
things which Paul taught were so. From which place we argue 
thus: If the doctrine of the apostle was examined by scripture, 
then the doctrine of the church should also be examined by scrip- 
ture. The antecedent is true; therefore also the consequent. The 
Jesuit here hath but one reply. He says that the person ‘of the 
apostle was not known to the Bereans, and that they did not un- 
derstand whether Paul was an apostle or not; and therefore that 
they did well in judging his doctrine by the scriptures: but we do 
know (says he) that the church cannot err, and therefore we ought 
not to examine its teaching. I answer: It makes little matter 
whether the Bereans knew Paul to be an apostle or not. The 
question is not about persons, but about the kind of teaching. The 
Bereans are praised for not rashly and hastily receiving whatever 
Paul taught them, but diligently examining his doctrine by scrip- 
ture. Whence we draw two inferences: First, that all doctrine is 
to be judged by the scriptures. For, if the Bereans compared the 
preaching of an apostle with the rule of scripture, shall we embrace 
without any examination whatever the pope may please to maintain ? 
Secondly, That the apostles preached nothing which could not be 
established by the scriptures of the prophets, and did perfectly 
agree with them. But we (says he) know that the church cannot 
err. But we (say I) know that the pope errs shamefully, and they 
who think otherwise err also to the eternal ruin of their own souls. 
Whether the church may err or not, shall be treated of in its 
proper place. Verily, the church, that is, the pope, would be a 
kind of God if he could not err. 

Our eighth argument is taken from 1 Thess. vy. 21, where 
Paul says, “Prove all things,” wavra doxpafere: and from 
1 John iv. 1, where John says, “Believe not every spirit, but 
try the spirits whether they be of God;” doxiaQere Ta mvevuara. 
Hence I ponelade, that the teaching of the church should be ex- 
amined. The Jesuit says that this precept does not refer to all, 
but only to the learned and well instructed; which he illustrates by 
the following comparison. If a book, says he, were sent to an 
university to be examined, all the members of the university would 
not examine it, but only the doctors of some one faculty. I answer, 
that the book should be examined and perused by all who ought 
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to approve it. But as to the present subject, I allow that all 
cannot try every doctrine; for the ungodly cannot do so. But all 
pious and faithful men both ought and can discharge this duty, as 
is plain from 1 Thess. v. For if all good Christians are commanded 
“to pray always, to rejoice evermore, to give thanks, not to quench 
the Spirit, to hold fast that which is good,” which are the common 
duties of piety; then also all good Christians ought to “try all 
things.” Now those former injunctions concern all the faithful. 
Therefore also this latter. For John in that place addresses aya- 
anrovs and zrawia, his beloved and little children, that is, all 
devout and faithful Christians. Therefore all pious people are com- 
manded by the apostle to take heed to themselves, and diligently 
to examine every doctrine, lest, peradventure, they receive false for 
true. Secondly, Bellarmine says that it is only doubtful doctrine 
that is here treated of. I reply, that we also mean no other. 
For that which is either plainly false, or undoubtedly true, is not 
commonly brought in question or examined by those who are 
already taught what they ought to think. But how are we to 
ascertain that any doctrine is not doubtful? Without examination 
we can never be able to determine that any dogma is absolutely 
certain and beyond all doubt. It is this trial (doxiuacia) which 
enables us to distinguish true doctrines from false, to hold fast the 
true and to reject the false. Is any one so mad as to say that the 
doctrines of Christianity are no otherwise certain and indubitably 
true, than as the pope of Rome hath affirmed them in a response 
from his chair? But first we must, at least, examine the privilege by 
which he pretends that he is exempted from error in passing judg- 
ment. Will he remove this too from our cognisance? Surely, un- 
less this be clear, we shall be always in uncertainty. What then? 
Must he be interpreter of his own privilege also? The pope hath 
the privilege of infallibility. Whence doth this appear? From 
the opinion and exposition of the pope himself. Those who can 
assent to so slight an inducement truly deserve never to think 
correctly of anything. Besides, what else is this, but to ascribe our 
faith, not to God, but to the pope? Similar to these passages is 
that, Matth. vii. 15, where Christ orders all to beware of false 
prophets. But how shall we know them? He tells us, “ by their 
fruits.” But what are these fruits? Are they bad morals? By 
no means; for many false prophets seem to live a life of greater 
sanctity than some good or true teachers. They are to be known, 
therefore, not merely by their: morals, but still more by their false 
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interpretations and expositions. And so Vincentius Lirinensis, whom 
the papists highly esteem, expounds this place, capp. 36 and 37. 

Our ninth argument is this: If the fathers, the councils, and 
the pope have the supreme authority of interpreting the scriptures, 
then our faith is ultimately resolved into their judgment. But the 
consequent is false, and therefore also the antecedent. The con- 
sequent in the major is manifest. For whatever hath the supreme 
authority of assigning the sense of scripture, upon that our faith, 
in the last resolution, must bottom itself and rest. For our faith re- 
poses upon that which gives the most certain sense of scripture, and 
judges of all doctrine. The papists themselves concede the minor: 
for they deny, as was already remarked in the third question, that 
our faith is ultimately resolved into the sentence of the church. 

Our tenth argument stands thus: He who made the law alone 
hath supreme authority to expound the law. But God alone made 
the scriptures. Therefore God alone hath supreme authority to in- 
terpret the scriptures. The major is plain by the very light of 
nature. The minor is also manifest. So the apostles confirmed all 
their doctrine by the authority of the divine law, that is, by the old 
Testament. So Nehemiah, as we read, Nehem. viii. 9, read the law 
of God plainly to the people, and in expounding the sense “ gave 
the meaning by the scripture itself.” So Tremellius translates that 
passage, and correctly. The scripture itself, therefore, is its own 
faithful and clear interpreter, and the Spirit of God in the scrip- 
tures illustrates and explains himself. 

I form our eleventh argument thus: If the supreme judgment 
of scripture belong to the church, then it will follow (though our 
adversaries intimate that they do not like the consequence), that the 
authority of the church is greater than that of scripture; which is 
made plain by the following considerations, The sense of scripture 
is the scripture itself. They, therefore, who embrace and retain 
any sense for no other reason but because the church hath so deter- 
mined and taught, and not on account of the prophetic or apostolic 
scriptures, these not only ascribe a more august authority to the 
church than to; the scripture, but also rest their salvation upon the 
voice and sentence of the church. For to faith are incident these 
two things, what we believe, and why. The what contains all the 
integral parts of the thing believed. Now what is the why? Is it 
the authority of the pope or the church? Do we then upon no 
other account believe that the world was made, that Adam sinned, 
that the Redeemer Christ was promised, came into the world in 
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his proper time, undertook and accomplished the business of our 
salvation, and that he will return again at the end of the world, 
but because thus speaks the church, and thus the pope of Rome? 
O noble basis of the christian faith! O glorious faith of papists! 

I propound our twelfth argument thus: If the pope be the 
supreme judge of controversies and interpreter of scripture, then 
every definition of the pope’s is as authentic as the scripture. The 
force of the inference is manifest, but the consequent is plainly false. 
For then all the definitions of the popes would have equal authority 
with the scriptures, and should be ranked in the sacred canon of 
scripture, and should be searched with still greater diligence than 
the scriptures: all which conclusions are monstrously shocking and 
absurd. 

Our thirteenth argument is to this effect: No man is a suf- 
ficient judge of controversies or interpreter of scripture: there- 
fore, not the pope. For no man ought to decide controversies by 
his own authority, but by that of another, namely, of God and the 
scriptures. So formerly the Nicene fathers condemned Arius by 
divine testimonies; so the holy bishops condemned Macedonius, 
Nestorius, Eutyches, by the authority of scripture, and not by their 
own. Besides, if a man could define controversies by his own 
authority, he would have a sort of lordship over our souls and 
faith, which the apostle plainly denies, 2 Cor. i. 24. ov kuprevouev 
vuav THs wloTews. Furthermore, if we were placed in the power 
of a man, to remove all controversies and determine what should 
be believed, then the sentence of a man would be the matter of 
our faith. 

Our fourteenth argument is as follows: If the scriptures do not 
interpret themselves or judge controversies, this is because they 
are either obscure or imperfect. But neither impediment exists: 
for we have shewn before that they are plain in all necessary 
things; and that they are perfect in all respects, we shall demon- 
strate hereafter. 

Our fifteenth argument is this: Every one ought to rest upon 
his own faith and his own judgment, and not depend upon 
another’s will and pleasure. Therefore the Roman pontiff is not 
the sole judge of controversies in the church. For each indi- 
vidual should be his own judge, and stand by his own judgment, 
not indeed mere private judgment, but such as is inspired by God: 
and no one can bestow the Holy Spirit save God who infuses it 
in whom he will. Nor can any one man render another certain in 
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matters of religion, with whatever authority he may be invested. 
Christ says, John vi. 44, 45, ““No man can come unto me unless 
my Father draw him: wherefore whosoever hath heard and learned 
of the Father cometh unto me.” John the Baptist says also, John 
iii, 33, “He that receiveth his testimony hath set to his seal that 
God is true.” There is, therefore, need of Christ’s testimony before 
we can truly and aright believe anything. 

There remains now our last argument, which is drawn from 
human testimony, and the authority of the ancient fathers. 
Treneus, in his 4th book against Heresies, cap. 63, says that 
“the legitimate and safe exposition of the scriptures is by the 
scriptures themselves!” Hilary, in his 1st book upon the Trinity, 
writes thus upon this subject: ‘The best reader is he who rather 
waits for the meaning from the words than imposes one, who 
takes instead of giving it, nor forces that to seem to be contained 
in the expression which, before reading it, he had presumed to 
be the sense. When, therefore, the discourse shall be of the things 
of God, let us allow to God the knowledge of himself, and wait upon 
his words with a pious veneration. He is a sufficient witness to 
himself, who is not known but by himself?” So Hilary. 

Augustine hath many testimonies in our favour. In his book of 
Marriage and Concupiscence, Lib. 1. cap. 33, he writes thus: “ This 
controversy requires a judge.” But who shall be the judge? He 
replies, “Let Christ be the judge.” And a little after: “ With 
him let the apostle judge also; for Christ himself speaks in the 
apostle.” Why did he not say, Let the Roman pontiff, or, at least, 


{1 Agnitio vera est apostolorum doctrina, et antiquus ecclesiz status in 
universo mundo, et character corporis Christi, secundum successiones epis- 
coporum, quibus illi eam, quee in unoquoque loco est, ecclesiam tradiderunt, 
que pervenit usque ad nos, custodita sine fictione scripturarum tractatione 
plenissima, neque additamentum neque ablationem recipiens, et lectio sine 
falsatione, et secundum scripturas expositio legitima et diligens, et sine 
periculo et sine blasphemia.—p. 400. a. ed. Fevard.] 

(2 Optimus lector est, qui dictorum intelligentiam exspectet ex verbis 
potius quam imponat, et retulerit magis quam attulerit, neque cogat id videri 
dictis contineri, quod ante lectionem presumpserit intelligendum. Cum 
itaque de rebus Dei erit sermo, concedamus cognitionem sui Deo, dictisque 
ejus pia veneratione famulemur. Idoneus enim sibi testis est, qui nisi per 
se cognitus non est.—pp. 776, 777. Opp. Paris. 1693.] 

(* Ista controversia judicem querit. Judicet ergo Christus, et cui rei 
mors ejus profecerit, ipse dicat: hic est, inquit, sanguis meus, qui pro multis 
effundatur in remissionem peccatorum. Judicet cum illo et apostolus, quia 
et in apostolo ipse loquitur Christus.—Opp. T. vu. p. 185.] 
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Christ speaking in the Roman pontiff, be judge? Doubtless, 
because he acknowledged no such judge. The same father, in his 
book of Grace and Free-will, cap. 18, writes in almost the same 
terms: “ Let the apostle John sit as judge between us.” But 
where? Surely nowhere else but in the scriptures: for he im- 
mediately produces a place from 1 John iy., “ Beloved, let us love 
one another.” Also, in his books of Christian Doctrine, he writes 
more than once, that scripture is to be expounded by scripture. In 
the 11th book of his City of God, c. 33, there occurs the following 
testimony. ‘ We,” says he, “have supposed that there are two so- 
cieties of angels, different and opposed the one to the other,—the one 
both by nature good and upright in will, the other though good by 
nature, yet perverted in will—which are plainly spoken of in other 
more clear testimonies of scripture, to be here, in this book, called 
Genesis, designated by the words light and darkness, although 
perhaps he who wrote it had another meaning in this passage. This 
obscure passage hath not been considered without profit; for even 
though we have failed to discover the meaning of the author of this 
book, we have not swerved from the rule of faith, which is sufficiently 
known to the faithful by means of other parts of sacred scripture 
which have a like authority?’ The same author also, in his book 
de Genesi ad Literam, Lib. 1. e. 21, tells us how the sense of scrip- 
ture may best be found: ‘ When we read the divine books, where 
the number of true meanings which may be drawn from a few words, 
and are fortified by the integrity of the catholic faith, is so great, 
let us especially choose that which it shall appear certain that he 
whom we read intended; but if this be hidden from us, yet that 
which the context does not forbid, and which is in harmony with a 
sound faith: but if the context too cannot be considered and 
sifted, at least only that which a sound faith prescribes. For it is 
one thing not to distinguish what the writer principally intended, 


[1 Sedeat ergo inter nos judex apostolus Joannes, et dicat nobis: Caris- 
simi, diligamus invicem.—Opp. T. vi. p. 284. 2.] 

[2 Nos has duas societates angelicas, inter se dispares atque contrarias, 
unam et natura bonam et voluntate rectam, aliam vero natura bonam, sed 
voluntate perversam, aliis manifestioribus divinarum scripturarum testimo- 
niis declaratas, quod in hoc libro, cui nomen Genesis, lucis tenebrarumque 
vocabulis significatas existimavimus, etiamsi aliud sensit hoe loco forte qui 
scripsit. Non est inutiliter obscuritas hujus pertractata sententi, quia etsi 
voluntatem auctoris libri hujus indagare nequivimus, a regula tamen fidei, 
que per alias ejus auctoritatis sacras literas satis fidelibus nota est, non 
aberrayimus. | 
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and another to swerve from the rule of piety. If both faults be 
avoided, the fruit to the reader is perfect. But if both cannot be 
avoided, even though the intention of the writer be uncertain, yet it 
is not without use to have gained a meaning congruous with a sound 
belief*.” The same father, Epistle 19, indicates plainly enough 
what we should determine of the expositions of the fathers, when he 
says: “ Other authors, however excellent their sanctity and learn- 
ing, I read so as not to credit their assertions merely because they 
thought thus; but because they have been able to persuade me that 
they were not repugnant to truth, either by means of the canonical 
writers or some probable process of reasoning‘.” In these words 
Augustine teaches us three things: First, that, in matters of faith, 
we ought to depend upon the authority and judgment of no men, 
however holy or learned, much less upon that of a single impure 
and illiterate pontiff. Secondly, that no human expositions are to 
be received but as they are confirmed either by the scriptures or 
by probable reasoning. Thirdly, that we require to have a full 
persuasion, such as cannot be thought to be in those who, knowing 
nothing accurately themselves, hang the whole of their faith and 
salvation on the opinions of other men. 

Basil, Epist. 80°, ascribes the authority of deciding and defining 
controversies, in these words: “ We do not think it just that that 
custom of speaking, which hath obtained amongst them, should be 
esteemed the law and canon of correct doctrine. For if custom is 
sufficient to be the test of right doctrine, it is doubtless lawful also 
for us to imitate them herein. Let us stand therefore by the judg- 
ment of the scripture inspired by God; and let, by all means, truth 


(3 Cum divinos libros legimus, in tanta multitudine verorum intellectuum 
qui de paucis verbis eruuntur, et sanitate catholics fidei muniuntur, id 
potissimum deligamus, quod certum apparuerit eum sensisse quem legimus: 
si autem hoc latet, id certe quod circumstantia scripture non impedit, et 
cum sana fide concordat: si autem et scripturee circumstantia pertractari 
ac discuti non potest, saltem id solum quod fides sana preescribit. Aliud est 
enim, quid potissimum scriptor senserit non dignoscere, aliud autem a regula 
pietatis errare. Si utrumque vitetur, perfecte se habet fructus legentis. Si 
vero utrumque vitari non potest, etiamsi voluntas scriptoris incerta sit, sanse 
fidei congruam non inutile est tenuisse sententiam.—Opp. T. 11. p. 116, 2.] 

[4 Alios autem ita lego, ut quantalibet sanctitate doctrinaque preepolleant, 
non ideo verum putem, quia ipsi ita senserunt; sed quia mihi vel per illos 
auctores canonicos, vel probabili ratione, quod a vero non abhorreat, per- 
suadere potuerunt.—Id. Ad Hieronym. T. 1. p. 15, 2.] 

[5 Queest. Iv. c. 17.] 
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of opinion be ascribed to those with whom are found doctrines con- 
sonant with the divine oracles.” It is admirably well expressed in 
the Greek : Gedrveva ros uty Cuart sa Typ ypapn. Kai map ois 
av cupeOn Ta Soryuara auvmoa To1s Beious ro Vols, em TovTos 
ner THS adnOecias 4 Vnos- From these words two things are 
to be gathered: first, that in every question the judgment of the 
scriptures is supreme; secondly, that those are to be judged to 
have the truth whose doctrines agree with the divine oracles. 
Optatus Milevitanus, in his 5th book against Parmenianus, dis- 
puting upon this question, whether a baptized person might be 
rebaptized, illustrates our cause admirably in these words: “ Some 
judges must be sought of this controversy. If Christians, they can- 
not be assigned by consent of both sides, because truth is obstructed 
by party zeal. A judge must be sought without. If a pagan, he 
cannot know the Christian mysteries. Ifa Jew, he is an enemy of 
Christian baptism. Therefore no tribunal can be found on earth 
to take cognisance of this matter. A judge must be sought from 
heaven. But why do we knock at heaven’s gates, when we have 
his Testament here in the gospel? The Testament, I say; for in 
this place earthly things may rightly be compared with heavenly!.” 
Thus Optatus; from which passage we derive three observations: 
first, that in every religious controversy some impartial and com- 
petent judge must be sought for, who is not engaged in the interest 
of either party. At that time there was a dispute between the 
catholics and Donatists. No Christian judge, says Optatus, could 
be found competent to decide the controversy ; because all Christians 
favour one side or the other, so as to approach the decision with 
some degree of prejudice. Whence I draw this conclusion: if the 
Roman pontiff was not then a competent judge of those contro- 
versies which then subsisted between the catholics and the Dona- 
tists, because he might seem attached to one side; how much less 
can the final decision be allowed him in these which are now 
agitated, wherein he is under the influence of still stronger party 
feeling, inasmuch as it is his own interest that lies at stake! 


[! Querendi sunt aliqui hujus controversie judices: si Christiani, de 
utraque parte dari non possunt, quia studiis veritas impeditur. Deforis 
querendus est judex. Si paganus, non potest nosse christiana secreta. Si 
Judzeus, inimicus est christiani baptismatis. Ergo in terris de hac re nullum 
poterit reperiri judicium. De ccelo querendus est judex. Sed ad quid pul- 
samus ad cceelum, cum habemus hic in evangelio testamentum ?—Optat. c. 
Parmen. Don. Lib. vy, c. 3.] 
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Secondly, that no judge of religion is to be sought for, as the 
papists would have it, upon the earth, but from heaven. If Optatus 
had thought that any judge had been constituted on earth by 
Christ, he would surely never have said that a judge was to be 
sought in heaven, but would have appealed to this legitimate judge 
of the church. Thirdly, that it is not necessary to elicit any divine 
voice or response from heaven itself; but that the scriptures should 
be consulted, and a certain decision of the controversy sought in the 
gospel and derived from the gospel: for he says that we then 
have a celestial judge, when the scripture is the judge. 

Ambrose, in the 5th book of his Epistles, in a certain oration 
against Auxentius the Arian, which is contained in the 32nd and 
33rd Epistles”, desires the people to be the judge of that dispute 
which he had with Auxentius, because he knew them to be skilled 
in the scripture. Auxentius was unwilling that the people should 
hear the dispute, and on that account Ambrose censures him. Theo- 
phylact says upon John x., ‘Since it is, when made intelligible and 
opened by the Holy Spirit, that the scriptures shew us Christ, pro- 
bably the porter is the Holy Spirit :” where he sufficiently indicates, 
that the scriptures are only unfolded by the Holy Ghost, and that 
therefore the Holy Ghost is the porter of the scriptures. There- 
fore, those who are without this Spirit can never understand the 
scriptures. 

Lyra, having raised the question whether the truth of faith can 
be sufficiently proved by the sacred scripture, answers thus, as we 
read in Pelbart’s Golden Rosary, Tom. mr. ¢. de Fide, Art. 9. ‘The 
efficacy of proof through scripture may be otherwise taken thus, that, 
although scripture may in some sense be otherwise explained so as at 
least to escape without a manifest contradiction, yet, speaking simply, 
it cannot so reasonably be explained in any other manner but that 
the exposition of the catholic faith shall always appear more reason- 
able3.” So that, however heretics may turn and twist the scriptures, 
yet the scriptures shall assert of themselves their own truth from 


[2 Hee ego, fratres, coram ipso apud vos plenius disputarem: sed certus 
non ignaros vos esse fidei, vestrum refugit examen.—Sermo c. Auxent. n. 26. 
p. 353. T. vm. Paris. 1839.] 

[2 Alio modo potest accipi probationis efficacia per scripturam sic, quod 
licet scriptura possit aliter exponi aliquo modo, saltem ad evadendum absque 
contradictione manifesta, tamen simpliciter loquendo, non potest alio modo 
rationabiliter exponi, quin semper appareat expositio fidei catholica ratio- 
nabilior. } 
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the false expositions of heretics in such a manner as to make the 
catholic truth ever seem more probable to any man not wholly 
estranged from it. Cajetan, in the preface to his commentaries 
upon the books of Moses, says, that the exposition of scripture is not 
tied by God to the sense of the fathers; and he therefore ad- 
monishes his readers not to take it ill, or blame him, if he sometimes 
dissent from the torrent of the fathers, that is, from their unanimous 
opinion. Canus, in his Common places, Lib. vi. c. 3, censures the 
cardinal severely , and charges him with arrogance; but it is not 
necessary that I should appear in his defence, whom Andradius 
vindicates in the second book of his Defensio Tridentina, subjoining 
also some reasons to shew that he could say truly what he actually 
hath said. For he alleges, firstly, that the fathers were too much 
given to allegorical expositions; and, consequently, that since the 
sense of scripture is but one, Cajetan is not to be blamed for under- 
valuing the allegories of the fathers. Secondly, he says, that the 
ancient fathers, however united in their sentiments upon the mys- 
teries of religion, did yet assign different and dissimilar meanings 
when they approached the interpretation of scripture. Thirdly 
and lastly, he affirms that the Holy Spirit is “the sole and faith- 
ful interpreter of scripture.” 

Let it suffice to have said thus much upon the former part of 
this fifth question. Now follows the second part. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE STATE OF THE QUESTION, CONCERNING THE MEANS OF 
FINDING THE TRUE SENSE OF SCRIPTURE. 


We have spoken of the supreme authority for interpreting 
scripture, which we have proved to belong to the Holy Spirit 
speaking in the scriptures, not to fathers, or councils, or pope. We 
have now to treat concerning the means of finding the sense of serip- 
ture. Jor since scripture hath no audible voice, we must use cer- 
tain means to investigate what is the sense and what the mind of 
the scriptures. If Christ were now himself with us, if the apostles 
and prophets were living amongst us, we might repair to them, and 
entreat them to disclose to us the meaning of what they had written. 
But since they have departed_and left us only their books, we must 
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consider what means we should use to discover the true sense of 
scripture and the words of God. The church, indeed, hath always 
used some means in the interpretation of scripture. Here I will 
enumerate first those means which are proposed by our divines ; 
which if we make a lawful and holy application of, we shall not miss 
of the true meaning, and which the church herself is bound to use, 
unless she prefer to go wrong in the interpretation of scripture. 

In the first place, prayer is necessary for reading the scriptures 
so as to understand them; and on that account David so often begs 
of God to illuminate his mind and to open his eyes; and, in Matth. 
vil. Christ says, “Ask, and it shall be given you: seek, and ye shall 
find: knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” And James, chap. i. 
v. 5, says: “If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be 
given him.” Whence a certain father said, that he profited more 
in the knowledge of scripture by prayer, than by reading and 
study. And Origen}, in his 12th Homily on Exodus, says that we 
must not only apply study in order to learn the sacred word, but 
also supplicate God and entreat him night and day, that the Lamb 
of the tribe of Juda may come, and, taking himself the sealed book, 
vouchsafe to open it. Augustine too, in his book De Scala Para- 
disi, c. 2, writes thus admirably upon this subject: ‘Reading 
inquires, meditation finds, prayer asks, contemplation tastes: whence 
the Lord himself says, ‘Seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.’ Seek by reading, and ye shall find in 
meditation: knock by prayer, and it shall be opened to you in 
contemplation. Reading does, as it were, set the solid food at the 
lips; meditation breaks and chews it; prayer gains a relish; and 
contemplation is the very sweetness itself which gives us pleasure 
and refreshment. Reading is in the rind, meditation in the marrow, 
prayer in the demand of desire, contemplation in the delight of the 
sweetness now acquired’.” Thus far Augustine. And Jerome says 


[1 Unde ostenditur non solum studium nobis adhibendum esse ad dis- 
cendas literas sacras, verum et supplicandum Domino, et diebus ac noctibus 
obsecrandum ut!veniat agnus de tribu Jude et ipse accipiens librum signatum 
dignetur aperire. Origen. Opp. p. 61. Paris. 1604.] 

[2 Lectio inquirit, meditatio invenit, oratio postulat, contemplatio de- 
gustat; unde ipse Dominus dicit: Queerite, et inyenietis; pulsate, et aperietur 
vobis. Querite legendo, et invenietis meditando: pulsate orando, et aperietur 
yobis contemplando. Lectio quasi solidum cibum ori apponit, meditatio 
masticat et frangit, oratio saporem acquirit, contemplatio est ipsa dulcedo 
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to Leta: “ Let reading follow prayer, and prayer reading!.” This 
should be always the first means, and the foundation of the rest. 
Secondly, we ought to understand the words which the Holy 
Spirit hath used in the scriptures; and therefore we ought to know 
the original languages. We should consult the Hebrew text in the 
old Testament, the Greek in the new: we should approach the 
very fountain-heads of the scriptures, and not stay beside the 
derived streams of versions. Indeed, the ignorance of these lan- 
guages, the Hebrew and the Greek, hath been the source of many 
errors; at least, those who are not acquainted with them are desti- 
tute of the best helps and assistances, and are involved in frequent 
and unavoidable mistakes. Augustine, in his books of Christian 
Doctrine, exhorts all students of theology to the study of these 
languages. And upon this account in the council of Vienna? (how- 
ever otherwise superstitious, as held under pope Clement V.) a 
decree was made that there should be professors of these tongues in 
all universities. For, unless we understand the words, how shall we 
find the sense? And indeed many errors are refuted by the mere 
understanding of the words themselves. Thus we often refute our 
adversaries. For example, Luke i. 14, the Rhemists make out 
the freedom of the will from the Vulgate Latin version, which is 
this: Pax in terra hominibus bone voluntatis. But they are 
easily refuted by the original: for in the Greek it is evdoxia, 
which never denotes the free will of man, as the Rhemists absurdly 
explain it, but the gratuitous goodness of God toward men: and this, 
indeed, some of the papists themselves concede. Eph. ii. 10 is thus 
read in the Vulgate Latin version: Creati in Christo Jesu in operi- 
bus bonis; whence some papists gather, that we are justified by 
good works. But they are easily refuted out of the original Greek ; 
for éwi there denotes ad, not in. In Coloss. iv. 16, there is men- 
tion made, in the old version, of a certain epistle of the Laodiceans ; 
from which many have thought that there was some epistle of Paul 


quee jucundat et reficit. Lectio in cortice, meditatio in adipe, oratio in 
desiderii postulatione, contemplatio in adeptee dulcedinis delectatione. The 
Benedictines ascribe this work to Guigo or Guido Carthusianus (flor. circ. 
1120), and place it in the appendix to T. vi. of their edition of Augustine, 
Par. 1679. It is often printed amongst the works of St Bernard. ] 

[1 Orationi lectio, lectioni succedat oratio.—Ad Leet. Ep. 57. (al. 7.) T. rv. 
p- 596.] 

(2 The council of Vienna, counted as the 15th general, was held in the 
year 1311. See its decrees in Labbe’s collection of the Councils, T. x1 
part 11.] 
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written to the Laodiceans. But this mistake is corrected by the 
original: for in the Greek text it is read é« Aaoduelas. In 1 Cor. 
xiv. 16, the words stand thus in the old version: Si benedizxeris 
Spiritu, qui supplet locum idiote, quomodo dicet Amen? Hence 
the papists gather that there ought to be some person to make 
responses to the priest in behalf of the whole congregation, such 
as those clerks, whom they hire for a groat to stand beside the 
priest at mass. But this admits an easy refutation from the Greek 
text: for o avamAnpav Tov ToToV TOU iovwTov does not mean him 
who supplies the place of the unlearned (since the verb avamAnpouv 
never occurs in that sense*), but rather one that fills the place of 
the unlearned, that is, one who sits amongst the unlearned, and is 
really unlearned and a layman. In 1 Sam. xxi. 13, it is said that 
David, in the house of Achish king of Gath, was mad, or played the 
madman in their hands, that is, pretended madness. The old trans- 
lation hath, collabebatur inter manus eorum. Of these words 
Augustine, in his Commentary on Psalm lxxxiii.‘, produces a strange 
exposition suggested by the faulty translation of some obscure 
interpreter, who had rendered them thus: ferebatur in manibus 
suis. Hence Augustine refers these words to Christ, and says that 
they are true if accommodated to the holy supper, because Christ 
did, after a certain manner (quodammodo), carry himself in his own 
hands, when he said to his disciples, ‘This is my body.” How- 
ever, he puts in the word quodammodo, so that the papists should 
not suppose that he favoured their opinion. Now Augustine fell 
into this mistake from not understanding the Hebrew term. Bel- 
larmine, De Ecclesia, Lib. m1. c. 12, proves the visibility of the 
church by the testimony of Psalm xix., In sole posuit tabernacu- 
lum suum, according to the version of the old translator, who bath 
followed the Septuagint. Yet Jerome, twelve hundred years ago, 
had rendered it from the Hebrew thus: Soli posuit tabernaculum 
in eis (the heavens); so as to shew that this text testifies not that 
the tabernacle of the church was pitched in the sun, but that of the 
sun in the heavens. Such faults and blemishes in versions the 
heretics, and above all the papists, abuse to the confirmation of their 
errors; which, however, are most easily removed by an inspection 


[3 But see Schwartz. Comment. Ling. Gree. p. 98.] 

[4 Quomodo ferebatur in manibus suis? Quia cum commendaret ipsum 
corpus suum et sanguinem suum, accepit in manus suas quod norunt fideles, 
et ipse se portabat quodammodo.—Augustin. Opp. T. vim. col. 234. Basil. 
1569.] 
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of the originals and a knowledge of the languages.» It is therefore 
principally necessary that, as Augustine somewhere says, we should 
have a just and correct knowledge of the signs of things, that is, of 
words. 

Thirdly, in dealing with the words we should consider ‘which 
are proper, and which figurative and modified. For, when words 
are taken figuratively, they should not be expounded strictly. “It 
is,” says Augustine, in his books of Christian Doctrine, “a wretched 
bondage of the soul, when signs are taken for things!;” that is, 
when what is spoken figuratively is expounded as if spoken strictly. 
Hence hath arisen that difficult and long-continued dispute between 
us and the papists about the words of consecration, which we 
would have understood figuratively, and they strictly. But how 
shall we know whether words be taken figuratively or strictly ? 
This inquiry suggests the addition of a fourth mean. 

Fourthly, therefore, we ought to consider the scope, end, 
matter, circumstances (that is, as Augustine says, the persons, place 
and time), the antecedents and consequents of each passage; and by 
this means it will be no hard matter both to refute many errors, 
and to arrive at a clear understanding of those things which 
seemed at first obscure. The Rhemists conclude from 1 Pet iy. 8, 
(where Peter writes, that charity covers the multitude of sins,) 
that charity hath the power of taking away and extinguishing sins, 
and thereby of justifying us before God; and therefore, that faith 
alone does not justify. Now, if we consider the occasion, scope, 
preceding and following context, and the other circumstances of 
this passage, we shall find that the apostle is not speaking of our 
charity as justifying us before God or procuring remission of 
our sins, but of that fraternal love which represses many occasions 
of offence, and so quenches feuds and enmities amongst brethren. 
But how shall we understand that this is the sense of the passage ? 
Why, from the context itself. The apostle says, in the words im- 
mediately preceding, “ having sincere love one towards another.” 
He is speaking, consequently, of the love wherewith we should 
embrace and respect our brethren. And, if we compare this place 
with another, namely, with Proy. x. 12, whence Peter took these 
words, this will appear still more plainly. There we read thus: 
“ Hatred stirreth up strifes and contentions, but love covereth the 
multitude of sins:” where, by reason of the antithesis between the 


(} Ea demum est miscrabilis anime servitus, signa pro rebus accipere. 
Lib. m1. ¢. 5, ad fin.] 
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first and second clauses of the sentence, the meaning of the latter 
may easily be gathered from that of the former. Christ says, 
Matt. xix. 17: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments.” From this all the papists collect that we are justified by 
the merit of our works, but, in the meanwhile, they reflect not 
what sort of person it was to whom Christ said this; a person, 
namely, who had come to Christ resting upon the opinion of his 
own righteousness, and, elevated with pride, had asked, what he 
ought to do to obtain eternal life. Such persons, who trust in 
their own merits, are deservedly referred to the law; that so they 
may come to understand how far they are from perfect righteous- 
ness. Indeed, the ancients frequently fell into mistakes from not 
attending to the series and connection of the text. In Job xxi. 
13, we read, “They pass their days in wealth, and go down in a 
moment to the grave:” which words many have understood to 
mean that the holy author affirmed that the rich, after spending 
their whole life in luxury, were suddenly plunged into eternal punish- 
ment ; whereas it readily appears from the words, that his meaning 
is very different, and almost the contrary of this. He means that 
those wicked rich men, the enemies of God and piety, are happy 
not only in life, but in death also; since after they have filled 
themselves with all kinds of pleasures, they die without any pro- 
tracted pain, while others pine under lingering diseases, and are 
tortured with keen agonies in death. Hence then springs the 
fifth mean. 

For, in the fifth place, one place must be compared and collated 
with another; the obscurer places with the plainer or less obscure. 
For though in one place the words may be obscure, they will be 
plainer in another. For example, James, chap. 2, verse 21, 
affirms that Abraham was justified by works. The place is obscure, 
and seems to favour the papists. Whence, then, shall we know the 
true meaning of this passage? Why, we must compare it with the 
second verse of the fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
and so it will readily appear how this place is to be understood. 
For Paul, in Rom. iv. 2, expressly says, that Abraham was not 
justified by works, because then he would have whereof to glory : 
and it is sufficiently plain that the apostle Paul is speaking, in that 
place, of the works which followed the call of Abraham : first, 
because he says, “ Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto 
him for righteousness ;” which every body knows to have taken 
place after his call: secondly, because afterwards he proceeds to 
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the example of David, whom all know to have been a holy man, 
regenerated by the Spirit of God, and called by God. We must 
needs therefore confess that the term ‘justification’ is taken in different 
senses, unless we choose to suppose that the apostles are at variance, 
and pronounce contradictory declarations. In James, therefore, to 
be justified means to be declared and shewn to be just, as Thomas 
Aquinas himself confesses upon that place; but, in Paul, to be justi- 
fied denotes the same as to be absolved from all sins, and accounted 
righteous with God. 

Sixthly, in the comparison of places, we must observe that not 
only similar passages are to be compared with similar, but dissi- 
milar passages also are to be compared together. Like places are 
to be compared with like; as, for example, John vi. 53, “ Unless 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you;” with John iv. 14, ‘‘ Whosoever shall drink of that 
water that I will give him, shall never thirst; but the water that 
I will give him shall be in him a well of water springing up unto 
everlasting life.” This water is spiritual, and the mode of drink- 
ing it is spiritual; and the same holds as to the eating of his 
flesh: for to eat and to drink are similar kinds of expression. 
Therefore as the water which causes that we never thirst is drunk 
in a spiritual manner; so the flesh of Christ must be eaten, and 
his blood drunk, only in a spiritual manner. Unlike places are 
to be compared together: for example, if that same passage, John 
vi. 53, be compared with the sixth precept in the Decalogue, 
“Thou shalt do no murder ;” (for if it be a crime, yea, an enormity, 
to slay a man, it is certainly a far deeper crime to eat and devour 
a man;) hence Augustine concludes, de Doct. Christ. Lib. iii. c. 16, 
that these words must be understood and explained figuratively, 
because otherwise they would command a flagitious crime. 

Seventhly, all our expositions should accord with the analogy 
of faith, which we read of, Rom. xii. 6. Now the analogy of 
faith is nothing else but the constant sense of the general tenour of 
scripture in those clear passages of scripture, where the meaning 
labours under no obscurity; such as the articles of faith in the 
Creed, and the contents of the Lord’s Prayer, the Decalogue, and 
the whole Catechism: for every part of the Catechism may be 
confirmed by plain passages of scripture. Whatever exposition is 
repugnant to this analogy must be false. For example, the 
papists elicit transubstantiation from the words, “This is my body,” 
making the meaning of them,this, This bread is transformed into 
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my body. The Lutherans adopt another interpretation, namely, 
The body of Christ is under this bread; and’‘hence infer their 
doctrine of consubstantiation. Both expositions are at variance 
with the analogy of faith. For, first, the analogy of faith teaches 
that Christ hath a body like to ours : now such a body can neither 
lie hid under the accidents of bread, nor be along with the bread. 
Secondly, the analogy of faith teaches that Christ is in heaven ; 
therefore he is not in the bread or with the bread. Thirdly, the 
analogy of faith teaches that Christ will come to judgment from 
heaven, not from the pix. Similar is the case of the popish 
doctrine, that we are justified by works; which is likewise repug- 
nant to the analogy of faith. For in the Lord’s Prayer we ask 
for the remission of sins, and in the Creed we profess belief in the 
forgiveness of sins, and that, as long as we live; nor merely of 
other people’s sins, (for that is the faith of devils,) but also of our 
own. Therefore, we cannot believe that God will deem us just on 
account of our own works. 

Eighthly, since the unlearned know not how to make a right 
use of these means, they ought to have recourse to other persons 
better skilled than themselves, to read the books of others, to 
consult the commentaries and expositions of learned interpreters, 
and to confer with others. Such was the practice of Jerome, of 
Augustine, and of other fathers. But, in the meanwhile, care 
must be taken that we do not ascribe too much to them, or 
suppose that their interpretations are to be received because they 
are theirs, but because they are supported by the authority of 
scripture or by reason, so as to allow them no weight in opposition 
to the scripture. We may use their labours, advice, prudence, 
and knowledge; but we should use them always cautiously, modestly, 
and discreetly, and so as still to retain our own liberty. He that 
shall be content to make such a use of these means, and will lay 
aside his prejudices and party zeal, which many bring with them 
to every question, will be enabled to gain an understanding of the 
scriptures, if not in all places, yet in most ; if not immediately, yet 
ultimately. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE GENERAL ARGUMENTS OF OUR OPPONENTS AGAINST THESE 
MEANS ARE OBVIATED. 


Wuat? Do our opponents find fault with these means? Not 
altogether; but yet neither do they entirely receive them. Staple- 
ton, Lib. m. ¢. 9, admits that they are highly conducive, but says 
that they are not firm, certain, or of uniform ayail; and that those 
who seek to interpret scripture in this way are sometimes deceived: 
which points he endeavours to prove and demonstrate by many 
arguments adduced against these means of exposition. These we 
proceed now to obviate, briefly, and conformably to the plan of our 
discourse. In that chapter he tries to shake our means by three 
arguments. 

The first is, that these means of ours are subordinate to the 
means which they maintain; which (as ye shall hear afterwards) 
are the rule of faith, the practice of the church, the unanimous 
opinion of the fathers, the definite interpretation of councils. For, 
unless they agree with the rule of faith and the other means settled 
by them, they are neither just nor salutary. I answer, firstly, by 
conceding that all our methods of exposition should be in harmony 
with the rule of faith, and that we must not depart a hair’s breadth 
from that rule. But what is that rule? Upon that we shall speak 
hereafter. In the meanwhile we lay it down that the rule of faith 
is no other than the constant tenor of the sense of scripture, to 
which special regard must be had in every exposition of scripture. 
This mean we have ourselves laid down; and to this all the in- 
terpretations of all men should agree. Whatever is not combined 
with this rule must be rejected as illegitimate. But Stapleton will 
not allow that this rule is contained in the scriptures, as will appear 
afterwards, where also I shall give a larger reply to the objection. 
Secondly, I answer, that the practice of the church is uncertain, 
mutable, and often wrong; that an unanimous opinion of the fathers 
or a definite interpretation of councils is boasted of and pretended 
in words, but cannot be shewn in fact. The fathers do not all in- 
terpret scripture by the same rule, nor have councils defined all 
controversies ; and the later fathers and newer councils differ widely 
from the more ancient. Thirdly, that the practice of the church, 
the opinions of the fathers, and the definitions of councils, should 
be examined by the standard. of scripture, not the contrary. It is 
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therefore a preposterous proceeding to interpret scripture by these 
things which are themselves to be judged of by scripture. 

His second argument is, that these means of ours are common 
to all heretics and Jews and pagans, while his are peculiar to the 
catholics and orthodox. I answer: If the meaning be that all can 
use these means, I acknowledge the fact upon which this argument 
is founded ; for the means of interpreting scripture should be such 
as are not peculiar to certain men, but plain and public. But if 
the meaning be, that heretics, making use of these means, can con- 
firm their heresies out of scripture, the assertion is utterly false. 
And if this be not the meaning, Stapleton brings this allegation to 
no purpose. Now this is so far from being true, that heretics, if 
they would make a legitimate application of these means, would see 
that their heresies were condemned by the scriptures; and, in like 
manner, the Jews and pagans would understand that their impious 
and profane opinions were refuted by our scriptures. If Stapleton 
indeed thought, as he appears to have thought, that these means 
favour the heretics, or can give them any aid in maintaining their 
cause; he hath put a great and unworthy insult upon the scriptures, 
as if they could be, in any question, more favourable to heretics 
than to catholics. But the scriptures are the bulwarks and muni- 
ments of the catholics, the torment and destruction of heretics. 
Wherefore, heretics may indeed use these means: but, if they use 
them aright, they will no longer continue heretics as they were, or 
they will be absolutely self-condemned. Yea, if the heretics might 
lawfully interpret scripture otherwise than by scripture, they might 
defend their cause with much greater ease and probability than they 
have ever yet been able. 

His third argument is, that our means are human, his divine ; 
because the church cannot err damnably in its public faith or 
practice. I answer: If they are called human because they are 
used by men, I confess them to be in this sense human; and, in 
this sense, their own means also are no other than human. But if 
Stapleton calls them human under the notion that nothing but 
human industry is required in their application, he is grievously 
mistaken: for Thith these means must of necessity be combined 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit, without which we shall ever 
expend labour in vain upon the study of the scriptures. It was 
upon this account that we said, that we should before all things 
pray that we might, in searching the scripture, hold that way which 
was most direct, and that the Holy Ghost might always shew us 
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his illumination. For the practice of the church is the custom of 
men; the sense of the fathers is the opinion of men; the definition 
of a council is the judgment of men; the decree of a pope is the 
will of man, yea, of one single individual. But, say they, the 
church never errs; the pope never errs. We shall shew both 
assertions to be false in the proper place. We say that scripture 
never errs, and therefore judge that interpretation to be the 
truest which agrees with scripture. What have we to do with 
churches, or councils, or popes, unless they can shew that what 
they define is in harmony with the scriptures? And what, at the 
last, must we say that this church really is which they object to us? 
Here certainly you will find nothing but what is human, and, con- 
sequently, uncertain and altogether unsafe. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE PARTICULAR ARGUMENTS OF OUR ADVERSARIES ARE REFUTED. 


LeT us now reply severally to each of his special objections. 
The means against which he disputes are principally four. First, 
the consideration of what goes before and what follows: secondly, 
the observation of the phrase and style: thirdly, the comparison, 
of passages: fourthly, the inspection of the originals. 

[I.] Against the first he objects, that such a consideration is un- 
certain, because the context of scripture is various and miscellaneous, 
the order of discourse in the scriptures often interrupted; that Paul 
often imperceptibly, and without any notice, passes from one subject 
to another; that in the same sentences some things are said literally, 
and some figuratively ; nay, that the same word is taken in different 
senses in the same sentence. Therefore, this consideration is un- 
certain, and (to use his own words) “ misleads the reader in many 
ways, when taken separately.” I reply, that Stapleton hath an- 
swered himself. For we do not say that each of these several 
means, taken by itself and applied separately, is always sufficient for 
discovering the true sense of scripture; but that they, all taken 
together, are sufficiently efficacious when properly handled. Indeed 
we ought to think we have prospered well, if after the long and 
diligent use of these means we at length attain to the true sense of 
a difficult passage of scripture. When Stapleton, therefore, ad- 
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duces examples to shew that we cannot, by this consideration alone, 
find what we seek, he wastes his pains and only ‘amuses his reader. 
But if he join the others with this, then he will easily perceive 
what great efficacy there is in these means for the opening out 
and illustration of the scripture. For example, Gen. iii., we read, 
that Adam and Eve “saw the fruit of the tree, that it was fair to 
the eye,” &c., and yet that, immediately after eating it, “their 
eyes were opened.” Eyes are here spoken of, first in a figura- 
tive, and then in a strict sense. Who does not know this, or 
what end was the exhibition of this instance designed to serve ? 
Why, Stapleton gathers from this, that the consideration of the 
context, preceding and consequent, is no firm and infallible rule for 
understanding scripture. As if we said so, or depended upon this 
rule alone! For when we approach the interpretation of difficult 
scriptures, we do not separate and divorce these means from each 
other, as if each were sufficient separately and of itself for each 
passage: but we say that everywhere those means are to be ap- 
plied which are fit and necessary; and that if one give us not ade- 
quate assistance, we should take in the rest also; as he who cannot 
open a door with one key, applies another, and tries many, nor 
stops trying until he hath found the true one. Even so, when con- 
sidering the antecedents and consequents is insufficient, we must 
compare the passage before us with others, or sift the style and 
phraseology, or examine the original. But, to answer this par- 
ticular instance of Stapleton’s,—who does not see that the con- 
sideration of the context is here specially useful and efficacious in 
ascertaining the true meaning of the passage? For, if one were to 
argue that Adam or Eve were blind at first, because their eyes are 
said to have been opened after they had tasted of the fruit, he 
might be easily refuted from the words immediately preceding. 
For the woman saw the fruit, which was in appearance fair and 
delightful; and this must needs be so understood as to imply that 
Eve really had eyes and the power of vision, since she was so 
influenced by this sight as to be unable to restrain herself from 
immediately gratifying her desires: and consequently, what follows 
concerning the opening of their eyes can only be taken figuratively. 
Thus the place itself shews, that this second statement must be 
understood of some other kind of seeing. Stapleton brings another 
example from Ps. xxii: Deus, Deus meus, respice in me; quare 
me derelinquisti ? Longe a salute mea verba delictorum meorum. 
These words, says he, are spoken in the person of his body and of 
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the whole church: upon which point we will plainly refute him by 
the application of two of our means, the comparison of places, and 
the examination of the originals. For, first, in Matth. xxvii. 46, 
Christ himself, who is the head of the church, hath proved this to 
be his own voice and complaint, by exclaiming as he hung upon 
the cross, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” In 
the next place, if we look into the original Hebrew verity, we shall 
understand that the second member of this verse should be trans- 
lated, “Thou art far from my help, from the words of my roaring.” 
However, our opponent’s argument labours under the fallacy of 
division and composition: These means do not suffice separately ; 
and therefore not taken together. 

[II.] His objections to the observation of the style and phra- 
seology are of a similar character; which, although he allows it to 
be an excellent and very useful mean, and one which may not un- 
frequently be applied with advantage, he nevertheless contends is 
doubtful, ambiguous and deceitful, if taken alone and by itself. 
We accept his praises of this mean, and are glad that we may use 
it with Stapleton’s good leave; but, as to his affirming it not to 
be sufficiently efficacious, taken by itself alone, for gaining the 
authentic sense of scripture, this is precisely our own judgment. We 
ascribe no such great force to these several means when applied 
singly; but think that each hath its weight, and contributes much 
help, and that all taken together are sufficient. Stapleton, being 
unable to break them down when united and joined together, does 
his best to separate them, and attack them in detail; which is a 
plain proof of his distrusting his own cause: just as they who are 
afraid of, and dare not stand before, united and collected forces, 
yet venture to fall upon them when they are scattered. But let 
us hear what sort of argument Stapleton broaches against this 
method. First, the scripture hath not one, but many different 
authors, who have each their own manner of expression. Isaiah’s 
style differs from that of Amos; Peter and Paul do not write in 
the same manner. I answer, that, indeed, the styles in scripture 
are various, but that nevertheless that variety is not so great as 
to baffle observation. Although Isaiah, who was educated in the 
royal court, hath a much purer and more elegant diction than 
Amos, who had lived amongst shepherds, yet this shepherd speaks 
in such a manner as to be intelligible to all who can understand 
anything: for he had learned to speak from the best master of 
speech, even the Holy Spirit.. So, although Paul, brought up by 
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Gamaliel, the most learned of the Pharisees, speaks otherwise than 
Peter or James, who had passed almost all their lives in fishing ; 
yet the difference is not very great, since Peter and James did not 
learn to speak Greek in their fishing occupations, but were taught 
by the Holy Spirit, a much better and more eloquent instructor 
than Gamaliel. But let us grant that the style of scripture is dif- 
ferent in many books: yet how does this prevent either that such 
differences should be marked, or that, when marked, they should 
yield great help in the interpretation of scripture? Certainly the 
fathers are much more unlike each other than the prophets or 
apostles. Augustine is copious, Jerome succinct; Lactantius imi- 
tates Cicero; Tertullian affects obscurity ; Chrysostom is ornate 
and clear; Nazianzen compressed and acute. In a word, they have 
not all the same character, and yet all speak so as to be easily 
intelligible when read with attention. Secondly, says Stapleton, 
the variety of the interpreters and of the originals produces un- 
certainty. I answer: Translators, indeed, we often see go wrong ; 
on which account it is not always safe to acquiesce in them. But 
there is no such variety in the originals as Stapleton pretends. 
Thirdly, The rules which respect the phraseology of scripture are 
not universal. I answer: Although they are not absolutely uni- 
versal, yet are they such as may assist the students of scripture ; 
and, whatever they be, the scripture must not be accommodated to 
them, but they to the scripture. Upon this point Stapleton hath 
used no examples, and he produces no phrase that may not be 
explained by the scriptures themselves. What? must we wait until 
the pope tells us the force of Hebraisms, who, generally, knows 
nothing of either Greek or Hebrew? A worthy judge of style 
forsooth ! 

[III.] He disputes against the comparison of passages in c. 10. 
We say that a diligent and judicious comparison of places is a good 
means of interpretation; while he maintains that, taken alone and 
by itself, it is not only fallacious but pernicious. What then? We 
do not suppose that either this, or any mean whatever, should be 
used and sae alone; and I wonder that he did not hence per- 
ceive the egregious sophistry of his proceeding. For, when our 
assertion is, that all these means should be used, when necessary, 
to unfold the involved meanings of scripture, and not that any one 
should be trusted alone, this man comes and disputes against us as 
if we determined that each several mean by itself was strong enough 
and sufficient for all purposes. Furthermore, we require a fair, 
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judicious, and diligent comparison ; and, therefore, his long discourse 
of the wrong feelings under which many labour, of the ambiguity 
of words, and of the customs of heretics, is beside the question. 
Heretics, and those who are led by party-spirit, or their own feel- 
ings, search scripture either carelessly or perversely. However, let 
us briefly refute the reasons of our opponent from point to point. 

First: In a comparison, private feeling and prejudice generally 
prevail. I answer: If there be any so perverse as to yield no 
assent to the scriptures when duly and accurately compared, such 
persons will respect no authority, unless influenced either by fear 
or shame, or in some hypocritical manner. Can he who is not 
moved by almost innumerable testimonies of scripture, appositely 
and judiciously collated, to believe the deity of Christ, can he be 
persuaded by the authority of the church or the opinion of the 
Roman pontiff? Assuredly, that man will never be a good catholic, 
whom well collated scriptures cannot bring to adopt a catholic 
opinion; and such are the popish pseudo-catholics, who have derived 
their catholic errors not from the scriptures, but from the inventions 
of men. 

Secondly: The same words and phrases have not always 
everywhere the same sense and signification. I answer: Although 
words and phrases may in one place have some ambiguity, on ac- 
count of their being taken variously, yet the difficulty may be 
freed from embarrassment cither by considering the things them- 
selves, or by the comparison of other places, or by recurring to the 
analogy of faith, ‘The flesh” and “the world” are taken in various 
senses, and so are many other terms. Who denies it? But 
whence hath the observation of this variety been derived? Is it 
not from the scriptures themselves and the comparison of places? 

Thirdly : Some places occur but once in scripture. I answer: 
These are either plain or not necessary to salvation. For those 
common phrases of the apostles, ‘being buried with Christ ;” 
‘being crucified with Christ ;” “living with him ;” “ reigning with 
him ;” “being baptized into his death,” and such like, are plain 
enough in themselves, and may also have light thrown upon them 
by the comparison of other sentences. 

Fourthly: Because all heretics, by using great diligence in 
comparing scripture, have nevertheless erred most foully in the 
sense of scripture. I answer: They did not compare scripture 
with great diligence, but for the most part, slightly and carelessly. 
And his assertion, that “by, a most diligent collation of scripture 
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they fell into shameful errors,” is an outrageous insult upon the 
scriptures. For even though it might be said that they fell into 
error while using the comparison of parallel passages, yet they did 
not err by means of that comparison; since, however those may 
go most shamefully wrong who collate scripture, yet a careful col- 
lation is never the cause of their mistakes. Stapleton proposes an 
example of such a comparison. The Arians compared that saying 
of Christ in John x., “I and my Father are one,” with those other 
words of Christ in John xvii., “Father, I will that they all may be 
one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee;” nevertheless, says 
he, that interpretation hath obtained, which is prescribed by the 
rule of faith. I answer by demanding, whence the church derived 
its proofs of this interpretation? Stapleton says, from the rule of 
faith. Well then, was it from the scripture? By no means, if 
we are to believe Stapleton; for it would then follow that the 
Arians were confuted by the comparison and testimony of the 
scriptures. Now it is certain that the Arians were refuted by the 
church and the holy fathers out of the scriptures, and specially by 
the collation of scripture, as is plain from Hilary de Trin. Lib. vu. 
And if this very place, John x., be duly weighed, it will sufficiently 
establish the consubstantiality of Christ with the Father. For 
Christ promises that none shall snatch his sheep out of his hand, 
because none can snatch them out of his Father’s hand. And, in 
order to give us an intimate persuasion of this truth, he subjoins, 
“T and my Father are one;” which must necessarily be understood 
of an unity of nature and of power. Also when Christ says that 
he will give his sheep eternal life, he gives no obscure evidence of 
his being God. Besides, as Chrysostom hath observed, the Jews 
immediately perceived that Christ had pronounced himself consub- 
stantial with the Father; and on that account rushed upon Christ 
in a transport of frantic fury, and sought to stone him. So it 
presently follows in the evangelist: ‘They therefore took up 
stones to stone him.” This also follows, which is still plainer. The 
Jews being asked by Christ wherefore they sought to stone him, 
replied, for blasphemy, and because he, being a man, made himself 
God. Upon which place Augustine, in his 48th Tractate upon 
John, discourses thus: “Thus far the Jews were able to bear 
him; but when they heard, ‘I and my Father are one,’ they could 
bear it no longer, and, hard as ever, rushed to take up stones.” 

[1 Hucusque Judeei tolerare potuerunt: audierunt, Ego et Pater unum 
sumus, et non pertulerunt, et more suo duri, ad lapides cucurrerunt.—Opp. 
La tVé Po O10. | 
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Then, a little lower down: “Lo, the Jews understood what the 
Arians understand not. For they were enraged upon that very 
account, because they perceived that the words, ‘I and my Father 
are one,’ supposed an equality of the Son with the Father!.” Thus, 
from a comparison of places, and a consideration of the context, and 
strict inference, the fathers concluded that Christ here speaks of 
unity of nature, and so condemned the Arians by a most righteous 
sentence. Augustine teaches well, that both Arians and Sabellians 
are refuted by these words. Thus he speaks, as quoted in the 
Catena of Thomas Aquinas: “If you mark both terms, both the 
one and the are, you will escape both Scylla and Charybdis. His 
saying one sayes you from Arius: his saying are saves you from 
Sabellius. If one, then not different: if we are, then Father and 
Son are distinct persons®.” Thus always the catholic and pious 
fathers in every question and dispute refuted the heretics by the 
words and collation of the scriptures. 

In the eleventh chapter Stapleton adduces one example to 
shew how pernicious the collation of scripture may be. Chemnitz, 
says he, relying upon such comparisons, perverts a notable passage 
of the apostle, where we are taught that a vow of celibacy should 
not be violated, 1 Tim. v.: ‘“‘ Having damnation because they have 
cast off their first faith.’ This first faith, says he, the church 
understands of a vow of celibacy and widowhood: whereupon he 
cites many fathers and councils. We shall elsewhere have to dis- 
cuss this passage, when we shall shew that Chemnitz has advanced 
nothing inconsistent with the scriptures or piety. However, a pru- 
dent and fair comparison of a single passage of scripture hath more 
force in it than the bare opinions of many fathers. To understand 
by the “first faith” a vow of celibacy or widowhood is repugnant 
not only to the parallel passages, but even to the analogy of faith. 
Wherefore if all the fathers had said that such a vow is here sanc- 
tioned, they might better be excused than defended. But some of 
the fathers have passed a sounder judgment upon this passage, taking 
the first faith to mean, not any vow of abstaining from marriage, but 
sincere religion and piety. So Jerome, in the preface to his commen- 

(! Ecce Jude intellexerunt, quod non intelligunt Ariani. Ideo enim irati 


sunt, quoniam senserunt non posse dici, Ego et Pater unum sumus, nisi ubi 
est cequalitas Patris et Filii—T. rv. p. 817.] 

[2 Utrumque audi, et wnum, et sumus; et a Charybdi et a Scylla libera- 
beris. Quod dixit, unum, liberat te ab Ario: quod dixit, sumus, liberat te a 


Sabellio, Si unum, non ergo diversum; si sumus, ergo Pater et Filius.—Fol. 
306, 2. Paris. 1537.] ae 
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tary upon Titus; Athanasius de Trin. Lib. vi.; Vincentius Lirinensis, 
Commonit. c. 12. For they say that heretics cast away their first 
faith, not when they contract marriage after a vow of celibacy, but 
when they fall away to infidelity or heresy after having made a 
profession of the true faith. No faith is prior to that faith in the 
Trinity which we profess in baptism. This first faith heretics 
violate and annul, when, forgetting their pure and sound profes- 
sion, they take up false and impious notions in religion, And in 
this manner wanton widows cast away their first faith: for, after 
having devoted themselves to the service of the church, being 
entangled in the seductions of lust, they first abandon their 
ministry, which can only be discharged by chaste matrons; and 
then, perceiving themselves to have lost their character amongst 
Christians by their unchastity, pass over to the enemies of the 
christian faith. So the apostle explains himself, verse 15, where, 
speaking of such widows, he says: “For some already eferpa- 
Tycav oTisw tov Latava*.” The apostle therefore immediately 
tells us the meaning of the phrase rpwrnv wictw abererv. It 
is nothing else but ExT patijvat oTicw Tov Larava, that is, to 
turn from the right way, and follow Satan as a guide; which is 
what those do who persevere not in their faith pledged to God 
and in a holy profession. or to take faith for a vow is to assign 
it a sense uaheard of in the scriptures. But we will speak at 
large of this passage in its proper place. 

[1V.] In his last chapter he disputes against the inspection of 
the originals, concluding that it is not now as necessary as it was 
formerly, because there is now one certain and authentic version 
of both Testaments, expressly approved by the church in a general 
council. I answer, that the synagogue of antichrist in their pre- 
tended council of Trent did that which the true church of Christ 
never in any council dared to attempt or think of,—namely, made 
the originals of scripture in both Testaments unauthoritative and 
non-authentic, and pronounced the authenticity of the vulgate Latin 
version, than which nothing can possibly be more faulty and corrupt. 
However, we have largely treated this whole matter in the first part 
of the second question, where we have proved, not only by strict 
reasoning, but even by the confession of the papists themselves, that 
the Latin copies should be amended from the originals. There is 
no necessity for entering now into a fuller reply to this argument. 

[3 Compare also v. 8: rv riot npyntat, Kal €otw ariotov xeipoy, said of 
one who provides not for his own. ] 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE ARGUMENTS BY WHICH OUR OPPONENT ENDEAVOURS TO 
ESTABLISH HIS OWN MEANS ARE EXAMINED, 


Havine heard what he hath alleged against the means which 
we employ, let us now see how he defends and confirms his own. 
Stapleton, then, Lib. m., proposes four means. The first is, the 
rule of faith, c. 1 and 8; the second, the practice of the church, 
ce. 4; the third, the unanimous interpretation of the fathers, 
ce. 5; the fourth, the interpretation prescribed and decreed by 
councils, c. 6. These he pronounces to be the only certain and 
authentic means. Here you perceive that there is no express 
mention of the pope, which I know not whether to ascribe to 
forgetfulness or to design. I suspect that either the reason is, 
that the pope is implied in all these means, (for the rule of faith 
is that which the pope approves; the practice of the church that 
which the pope observes; the exposition of the fathers that which 
the pope follows; the definition of councils that which the pope 
confirms ;) or that these are mere means, while the pope is the 
judge who forms his judgment by them. Thus Stapleton seems 
here to overturn the position maintained by Bellarmine and Sta- 
pleton himself elsewhere, which attributes a judicial and definitive 
authority to the practice of the church. For if there are means 
of interpreting scripture, then the supreme judicial authority 
resides not in them, but in the scriptures ; and if the pope himself 
be understood to be included in these means, then he disowns this 
authority as his, and gives it to the scriptures. We have already 
spoken of Stapleton’s three latter means, and intend to speak again 
in the proper place. Let us now consider the rule of faith whereof 
he boasts. 

What rule, then, does he mean? If the scripture, we gladly 
recognise it as the interpreter. And, assuredly, the rule of 
faith is either the scripture itself, or the sum and epitome and 
ascertained sense of scripture, not any thing beside or beyond the 
scripture; and so the fathers thought when they mentioned the 
rule of faith. Tertullian, in his book de Virginibus Velandis, thus 
explains that rule: ‘The rule of faith,’ says he, “is but one, 
immoveable and incapable of reformation, that is, the rule of 
believing in one God almighty, the Maker of the world, and in 
his Son Jesus Christ, who was born of the virgin Mary, crucified 
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under Pontius Pilate, rose again from the dead on the third day, 
was taken up into heaven, and is now sitting at the right hand 
of the Father, and will come to judge the quick and the dead by 
means of the resurrection also of the flesh!.” And this he calls also 
the law of faith. So Augustine, in his Enchiridion, c. 56: 
“Unless the Holy Ghost were God, he would not be placed before 
the church in the rule of faith®.” Gerson, upon Communion in 
both Kinds, understands the scripture by the rule of faith, when he 
says: ‘‘ Holy scripture is the rule of faith, against which, when 
rightly understood, no human authority may be admitted*.” We 
always appeal to this rule, and it is this which our adversaries 
fear and shun. Stapleton says, Lib. vir. c. 1, that the rule of 
faith is more extensive than the Creed, and denotes that doctrine 
which the apostles delivered to the churches, and which was 
publicly received by all, that is to say, all tradition written or 
unwritten. We, however, make no account of those pretended 
traditions, and demand a known, open, clear, certain, immutable 
rule. The unwritten rule is uncertain, and known only to a few; 
whereupon we shall treat in the question next ensuing. In the 
meanwhile, it is either repugnant to the scriptures, or not. If it 
be repugnant, it is to be rejected without hesitation: if it agree, 
that must be perceived and judged of by the scriptures. Since, 
therefore, the scriptures are the line and measure for judging 
things unwritten, unwritten traditions cannot be the rule of inter- 
preting scripture. 

Stapleton, however, contends that his unwritten rule is that 
analogy of which the apostle speaks, Rom. xii.4, the measure of the 
rule mentioned in 2 Cor. x.5, and the rule, Galat. vi.°, and Philipp. 

(1 Regula quidam fidei una omnino est, sola immobilis et irreformabilis, 
credendi scilicet in unicum Deum omnipotentem, mundi Conditorem, et 
Filium ejus Jesum Christum, natum ex virgine Maria, crucifixum sub Pontio 
Pilato, tertia die resuscitatum a mortuis, receptum in ceelis, sedentem nunc 
ad dexteram Patris, yenturum judicare viyos et mortuos per carnis etiam 
resurrectionem.—ce. 1. p. 201.] 

[2 Ne per hoc Spiritus Sanctus, si creatura, non creator esset, profecto 
creatura rationals esset. Ipsa est enim summa creatura; et ideo in regula 
fidei non poneretur ante ecclesiam, quia et ipse ad ecclesiam pertineret in 
illa ejus parte quee in ccelis est.—p. 207. ed. Bruder. Lips. 1838.] 

(3 Scriptura sacra est regula fidei, contra quam bene intellectam non est 
admittenda auctoritas.—Gerson. Opp. T. I. p. 521. Paris. 1606.] 

[4 kara tiv dvadoyiav ths mictews.—Rom. xii. 6.) 

[5 Kara rd pérpov Tov Kavdvos.—2 Cor, x. 13.] 

[8 dco rH Kavdm ToiT@ cToxnoovow.—Gal. vi. 17.] 
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iii! But it is manifest, that it is not that popish rule of ecclesiastical 
tradition that is meant by the apostle, but the sense and force of 
the apostolic preaching, which they afterwards set forth plainly and 
copiously in written documents, and handed down to the perpetual 
memory of all generations, Stapleton, Lib. mu. ¢. 3, enumerates 
many testimonies from Augustine to commend his fictitious rule of 
faith: but, if we sift them each thoroughly, it will be plain that 
such a rule as they dream of never entered into the head of 
Augustine, The rule of Augustine is no other than a profession 
of religion, agreeing in all respects with the scriptures; nor does 
Augustine acknowledge any rule save that which the sound and 
catholic doctrine of the scriptures embraces, and nowhere desiderates 
these unwritten rules of the papists. So in his imperfect work upon 
Genesis ad literam, c. 1, he expounds the catholic faith; where 
(says Stapleton) he comprises in the rule of the catholic faith not 
only those things which are laid down in the Creed, but many 
others which the church had recently defined against the Manicheans 
and Pelagians. But Stapleton did not observe, that Augustine puts 
nothing in the rule of faith which is not contained in the scriptures. 
Whatever the church defined against the Manicheans or Pelagians, 
it took from no other source than the canonical scriptures; which 
were called canonical upon that very account, because they contain 
a certain necessary, perfect, and infallible rule of all faith and 
religion, And although all things are not plainly and explicitly 
laid down in the Creed, which are of avail to the refutation of those 
heretics; yet the principles of that faith are delivered in the Creed, 
which is found more largely expounded in the scriptures. Indeed 
the first article of the Creed sufficiently refutes the Manicheans : 
for, if we believe in God, the Maker of heaven and earth and all 
creatures, then there is but one God, the Creator of the world, and 
not two gods, nor was the world made by an evil deity, as the 
Manicheans blasphemously taught. The article which teaches that 
Christ was conceived by the Holy Ghost of the virgin Mary con- 
demns the Pelagians, who deny original sin: for if Christ were 
thus conceived and born, to escape being tainted with any spot of 
original sin, then it follows that the rest of mankind must be born 
universally infected by that sin: and the Creed, as understood and 
explained by the scriptures, refutes also the other Pelagian errors. 
But what are those many points, not set down in the Creed, 
which Augustine enumerates? Forsooth, he introduces some things 


(1! r@ att croixeiv xavdvt.—Philipp. iii. 16.] 
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concerning sin and the punishment of sin gainst the Pelagians, and 
concerning the creation of all things against the Manicheans. Now 
these may be learned even from the Creed, and are most plainly 
delivered in the scriptures. Let Stapleton, if he can, produce even 
a single passage from Augustine, wherein that holy father declares 
that the rule of faith contains any dogma which is not delivered in 
the scriptures. For these testimonies which he hath produced make 
mention of no rule not circumscribed by the boundaries of scripture. 
The most stringent of all is that which is objected to us from the 
third Book of Christian Doctrine, c. 2, where Augustine writes, 
that “the rule of faith is learned from the plainer parts of scrip- 
ture and the authority of the church?:” where note (says Stapleton), 
that the rule of faith is to be derived not from the scriptures alone, 
but also from the authority of the church. But Augustine does not 
attribute to the church the authority of determining or defining 
any thing beyond the scriptures, nor does he say that the rule of 
faith is to be drawn from the scriptures and the authority of the 
church; but he reminds the student of theology, that whenever he 
lights upon a passage which admits of an ambiguous stopping, he 
should consult that rule of faith which he hath learned from the 
plainer parts of scripture and the authority, that is, the teaching, of 
the church. Not that we are to deem the church’s authority absolute, 
but that the church leads us by her voice and guidance, and protects 
us by her authority from the craft of heretics. The church hath 
authority to interpret scripture; not, indeed, an uncontrolled and in- 
definite authority, but tied to certain bonds and conditions, so as to 
be obliged to interpret scripture not by her own caprice, but by the 
scriptures themselves: which legitimate and authentic expositions of 
the church must needs have very great weight with all the faithful, 
and especially with candidates for the ministry. It would be an 
heretical punctuation of the words to read thus, Jn principio erat 
Verbum, et Verbum erat apud Deum, et Deus erat ; so as to make 
the sense to be, The Word was in the beginning with God, but was 
not God. ‘Now this,” says Augustine, “is to be refuted by the 
rule of faith, wherein faith in the coequality of the Persons of the 
Trinity is prescribed.” Indeed, both the scripture and the church 
prescribe faith in the equality of the Trinity, but not with the 
same weight of authority. The church prescribes it, because it 
hath received it all from scripture: scripture prescribes as the 


(2 Consulat regulam fidei quam de scripturarum planioribus locis et 
ecclesize auctoritate percepit.—p. 78. ] 
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self-credible and supreme verity. Thus the church prescribes no- 
thing beyond the scripture, and whatever authority the church 
hath to prescribe any thing is included within the boundaries of 
scripture; nor will Stapleton find in Augustine any other rule of 
faith than that which is derived from the catholic exposition of the 
scriptures themselves. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THAT SCRIPTURE IS TO BE INTERPRETED BY SCRIPTURE. 


Ir remains now in the last place for us to prove that these 
means are to be used; which is a corollary from the conclusion 
already demonstrated, that scripture is its own interpreter. For 
if scripture interpret itself, then we must apply these means to 
obtain the interpretation of scripture; since those who would use 
other means do not allow to scripture the power of expounding its 
own meaning. But scripture does indeed explain itself with the 
utmost plainness and perspicuity, if we will only attend to scripture 
thus explaining itself; and although it may not in all places leave 
absolutely no room for doubt, yet it does so in most, and the most 
necessary places, and in the principal articles of our faith. 

We have examples of this sort of interpretation in the scriptures. 
For the scripture, where it speaks with some obscurity, explains 
its meaning sometimes immediately after in the very same place, 
sometimes accumulatively in several other places. This I will 
briefly illustrate by examples of both sorts of interpretation. In 
Isaiah li. 1, we have: ‘ Look unto the rock whence ye were hewn, 
and to the hole of the pit whence ye were digged.” The language 
is obscure and ambiguous; but the obscurity is wholly removed by 
the words which follow: ‘ Consider Abraham your father, and 
Sarah who bore you.” What better expositor do we require? 
Gen. xv. 2, Abraham says to the Lord: “ What wilt thou give me, 
seeing I go childless, and the steward of my house is this Eleazar 
of Damascus?” These words are somewhat dark, but light is 
thrown upon them presently after: “ Behold, thou hast given me 
no seed, and lo, my servant born in my house is my heir.’ What 
could possibly be spoken more plainly? Gen. xi. 1, the whole 
world is said to have been ef one lip; and, to make this better 
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understood, it is immediately subjoined, that their speech was the 
same. Exod. xx. 4, in the second precept of the decalogue, we 
are commanded to “make no graven image, nor likeness of any 
thing ;” and, to put us completely in possession of the drift of this 
law, a lucid exposition is added in the way of commentary. Deut. 
vil. 3, the Israelites are forbidden to unite themselves with the 
Canaanites by affinity. This might be plain enough by itself, but 
is rendered still more clear and definite by what follows in the 
same place, “Thou shalt not give thy daughter to the son of any 
of them, neither shalt thou take the son of any of them for thy 
daughter :” and the reason of the law, subjoined immediately in a 
large exposition, makes the meaning of the law still more evident. 
Isaiah i. 2, “I have brought up children, and they have rebelled 
against me,” saith the Lord; and then immediately shews that this 
declaration concerns the Israelites: “Israel doth not know, my 
people doth not consider.” Isaiah li. 1, “To whom is the arm 
of the Lord revealed ?”—the meaning of this is plain from the 
preceding clause, “ Who hath believed our report ?”’—so as to 
make it evident, that the gospel is denoted by the arm of the Lord. 
In the sixth of John Christ is described as having discoursed at 
large of eating his flesh and drinking his blood, and having given 
grievous offence by that discourse not only to the Capernaites, but 
also to his own disciples. Wherefore, to prevent that offence from 
sinking too deep or dwelling too long in pious minds, Christ himself 
at the last explains himself, saying, that the time should come when 
they should see the Son of man ascending up; that it is the Spirit 
that quickens, while the flesh profits nothing ; and still more plainly, 
that those words which he had spoken were Spirit and life. So 
plainly, so carefully, so largely does Christ remove that stumbling- 
block from his discourse, and teach us that he spoke of a spiritual, 
not a carnal and bodily, sort of eating and drinking. Paul says, 
1 Cor. vy. 9, “I wrote unto you in an epistle not to keep company 
with fornicators:” but what sort of fornicators he meant, he pre- 
sently indicates; not those who were strangers to the christian 
name and profession, but those who, professing to be Christ’s ad- 
herents, abstained not from fornication and such-like similar enor- 
mities; with such he hath forbidden us to have any familiarity, and 
hath clearly explained his mind upon that subject. So, in the fifth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, speaking of marriage, he 
drops these words, “This is a great mystery :” where, foreseeing 
that some would hence infer that marriage was a sacrament, he 
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subjomed what absolutely removes the ground of such a surmise, 
“But I speak concerning Christ and the church ;” in which words 
he protests that it is not matrimony, but the union of Christ and 
the church, that is styled by him a mystery. Such examples are 
innumerable, wherein it is apparent that the Holy Spirit hath been 
careful that what he might seem at first to have expressed with 
some obscurity, should afterwards be clearly explained, so as to free 
the reader from all difficulty. 

Now if I were to attempt to prove by examples, how those 
things which are expressed with some obscurity in one place are 
explained with the utmost clearness in other parts of scripture, I 
should scarcely come to any end. For the usage of scripture is 
to send us, for the true meaning of one part of scripture, to ano- 
ther; so that, in this way, we do not rest or acquiesce in any single 
portion, but embrace the whole body of the sacred volumes in our 
reading and meditation. Passages must therefore be compared 
with one another, if we desire rightly to understand or gain a firm 
hold of scripture. The prophetic scriptures illustrate the books 
of Moses, and the whole old Testament is opened out in the new. 
In Exod. ii. we have the words, “I am that I am,” and, “I am 
hath sent me to you.” What is the meaning of these expressions ? 
What else but this, that God is eternal and immortal, unlike the 
other deities of erroneous creeds? Now this is elsewhere ex- 
pressed without any ambiguity of phrase. Isaiah xliii., “ Before 
me there was no God formed, neither after me shall there be 
any;” and Isaiah xlviii., “I am the first, and I am the last:” 
and in infinite other passages of both Testaments the same truth is 
most manifestly established. When the devil abused the scrip- 
tures, Christ restrained him by the authority of the scriptures, 
Matt. iv.; thus instructing his church to refute those opponents who 
torture scripture into various senses by testimonies of scripture 
compared together, skilfully applied and correctly understood. 
Christ condemns and sets aside that licentious custom of divorce, 
which the Jews had taken up from a false exposition of the Mosaic 
law, no otherwise than by interpreting the law and explaining it 
by another passage of scripture, Matt. xix. Christ refutes and 
convinces by the testimony of scripture the Sadducees who denied 
the resurrection, and founded their denial upon a subtle piece of 
reasoning, Matt. xxii. The apostle in his epistles to the Romans, 
Corinthians, Galatians, Hebrews, and in almost all the rest, quotes 
frequently sentences from the old Testament, and explains them; 
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so as that if we were not (as he says of the Jews) “dull of hear- 
ing,” and were earnestly desirous, without pride or prejudice, to 
handle, peruse, revolve, search, examine the scriptures, to learn the 
scriptures from the scriptures themselves, and to deem no expo- 
sitor of the Holy Spirit better than the Holy Spirit himself, we 
should assuredly be seldomer at a loss to understand the scriptures. 
But, whereas we read or consider the scriptures with but slight 
attention, and follow the changeful and manifold opinions and in- 
terpretations of men, we are distracted by doubtful and almost 
infinite judgments, and imagine I know not what obscurities, and 
become blind as the bats, seeking light in the very blaze of noon. 
Let us next see briefly what the fathers determined respecting 
these means of interpretation. Basil, in his treatise of the Holy 
Spirit, c. 1, bids us “investigate the meaning concealed in every 
word and syllable!” The expediency of doing this he proves 
thus: The scope of scripture is, that we may be made like to 
God; such a likeness cannot have place without knowledge: now 
“knowledge comes by instruction,” and “of instruction the begin- 
ning is speech, the parts whereof are syllables and terms.” ‘The 
same Basil, in his Ascet. Quest. 267, hath these words: ‘“ What- 
soever seems to be spoken ambiguously or obscurely in some places 
of holy scripture, is cleared up by what is plain and evident in 
other places?.” What is this, but the very thesis which we main- 
tain? So then, if we would understand the ambiguities and ob- 
scurities which meet us in every direction in the study of scripture, 
we must consult other passages, and compare scripture with itself. 
Irenzus, Lib. u. ¢. 47%, says that all scripture is in harmony with 
itself, and that the parables (that is, the more obscure sentences) 
are in harmony with the places perspicuously expressed, e¢ que 
manifesta sunt absolvent parabolas ; that is, that light is so re- 


[1 To yap pi mapépyws dkovew trav OcoroyiKkav povdy, adda reipacba 
Tov ev éxaotn déEeu Kal éxdotn cvdAdaBH KeKpuppévoy Toy voy etxvevely, OvK 
dpyay eis evocBelav, GAAa yrwpidvT@y Tov oKdrToV Tis KAnoEw@s nav: Ore mpd- 
kevTa npiv 6potwOnvar Ge@ Kara TO Svvarov dvOpdrov pices, dpolwors O€ ovK avev 
yrooews: 1) dé yrdaus ex OiWaypav: Adyos Sé SidacKadias dpxn: Adyou de pépy 
ovddaBal cal Aé€ers.—T. 1. p. 143. B.] 

[2 ra dppiBora cai emixexadvppevas eipjoOar Soxotvta ev tiot Toros Ths 
Ocomvevatou ypapis tmd trav ev Addo Térois 6pohoyoupevoy cayvicerat. 
—— sl. Pa 652.)0.) 

[2 Omnis scriptura a Deo nobis data consonans nobis invenietur, et 
parabole his que manifeste dicta sunt consonabunt, et manifeste dicta 
absolvent parabolas.—p. 203. c. ed. Fevard.] 


‘ 
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flected upon the obscure places from the clear, that no one who 
does not choose it, can possibly err and be misled. 

Origen, in his 24th Homily upon Numbers, tells us: “ The dis- 
covery of what we seek in the scriptures is much facilitated by ad- 
ducing from several places what is written upon the same subject'.” 
Tertullian, in his book de Virginibus Velandis: “ Arise, O truth, 
thyself expound thine own scriptures, which custom knows not; 
for had it known them, it would not have existed?” And in his 
book against Praxeas: “Scripture is in no such peril as to need 
help from thy reasoning, lest it should seem to contradict itself. It 
hath reason, both when it determines God to be but one, and when 
it shews the Father and the Son to be two, and is sufficient for 
itself3.” Hilary, in his 9th book upon the Trinity: “Let the 
meaning of what is said be gathered either from the preceding, or 
from the following context‘.” Ambrose, Epist. 7, Lib. 11.5, says 
that Paul interprets himself in most passages; and likewise Chry- 
sostom, Hom. 9, upon 2 Cor.: ‘Every where, when he uses any 
obscure expression, he presently again explains himself®.” Cyril, 
in his Thesaurus, Lib. vim. c. 2, says that “ we must observe the 
circumstances, time, subject, and person, in order that we may 
investigate the true meaning’.” 

But most clearly of all Augustine, in his four books of Christian 
Doctrine; in three of which he treats of the method of finding out 
the true sense of scripture, and in the fourth, the mode of teaching 


(1 Facilius in scripturis quod queritur invenitur, si ex pluribus locis 
quze de eadem re scripta sunt proferantur. ] 

(2 Exsurge igitur, veritas, et quasi de patientia erumpe: nullam volo con- 
suetudinem defendas; nam jam et illa consuetudine, sub qua te fruebaris, 
expugnatur. Te esse demonstra que virgines tegis. Ipsa scripturas tuas 
interpretare, quas consuetudo non novit; si enim nosset, nunquam esset. 
—c. 3. p. 204. P. m.] 

[3 Porro non periclitatur scriptura, ut illi de tua argumentativa succurras, 
ne sibi contraria videatur. Habet rationem, et cum unicum Deum statuit, et 
cum duos Patrem et Filium ostendit, et sufficit sibiie. 18. p. 270. P. 1v.] 

[4 Dictorum intelligentia aut ex prepositis aut ex consequentibus exspec- 
tetur.—Hilarii Opp. p. 116. Basil. 1570.] 

[5 In plerisque ita se ipse suis exponit verbis, ut is qui tractat, grammatici 
magis quam disputatoris fungatur munere.—T. vit. p. 448. Paris. 1839.] 

(8 mavraxod dray Tt doadées ein, Eavrdy Epunvevder warw.] 

[7 Ante omnia quando locum scripture aliquem recte intelligere volumus, 
tria diligenter consideranda sunt ; tempus quando scriptum est quod dicitur ; 
persona que dicit, vel per quam, ‘aut de qua dicitur.—Opp. T. 1. col. 284. 
Paris. 1573.] ' 
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others what we now understand. And forasmuch as the end of all 
scripture is, as Augustine observes, the love of God and of our 
neighbour, he therefore treats of this in his first book, and de- 
termines that without any doubt that is no true interpretation 
which does not serve to build up the edifice of this genuine charity. 
Having handled this matter, he comes closer to his subject, and 
pronounces the difficulty of understanding things to lie in the signs 
wherewith the things are denoted. Such signs he distinguishes 
into the unknown and the ambiguous. 

He treats of the unknown in the second book, and of the am- 
biguous in the third. He first defines and divides a sign in several 
chapters, teaching us that it is sometimes taken strictly and some- 
times figuratively ; whence he says that the obscurity of the scrip- 
tures is occasioned, of which obscurity he sets forth the various 
uses. Then, c. 8, he enumerates the canonical books; because, as 
he says, the first task is to know the books, to read them through, 
and commit them to memory. Then he exhorts us to seek in 
those passages which are clearly expressed the precepts of living 
and the rules of faith; since all that make the complex of faith 
and a good life may be found in what is so expressed. Having 
mastered these, which are the plainer parts, he bids us proceed to 
the more obscure; and in c. 10, he returns to signs, which he says 
are unknown either in the words or in the sentence. Lest any 
one, therefore, should err on account of his ignorance of the signs, 
he delivers in cc. 11, 12, the general precepts for acquiring an 
acquaintance with the art of grammar, which is a requisite condition 
for learning the sense of scripture. He affirms skill in the three 
languages to be greatly needed, and bears his testimony to the 
great aid to be derived from a multitude of learned interpreters : 
but if interpreters do not agree, he teaches us that recourse must 
be had to the Hebrew and Greek originals. Afterwards he shews 
that physics, and arithmetic, and music, and specially logic, upon 
which he speaks largely, are useful to a divine for understanding 
the scriptures ; and, whilst he maintains that these philosophic arts 
are of great advantage to the students of theology, he yet reminds 
us that we do not addict ourselves to them immoderately ; because 
many, though not all, of the discourses of the philosophers are 
superstitious, false, and impious. He directs the reader also to 
study history, through ignorance of which many persons have 
fallen into error, ec. 27, 28; and concludes that the philosophers 
have many things agreeable to our religion. 


\ 
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In his third book he discusses the ambiguity of signs, which 
happens in many ways: for sometimes they are taken strictly, some- 
times metaphorically and figuratively ; sometimes it is doubtful how 
the sentence should be stopped or pronounced; upon which subject 
he lays down this general rule, that we must never depart from the 
rule of faith: furthermore, that we must take care not to understand 
strictly what is spoken figuratively, ¢. 6; for it is a pitiable bondage 
of the soul to take signs for things. Many chapters and many rules 
are occupied with this subject. He subjoins another general rule, 
that some precepts are proposed to all in common, some privately 
to special persons; and that these are to be diligently distinguished 
the one from the other. Then he adds another, that we ought 
not to imitate every thing that is related or even praised in the 
scriptures ; and this other, that the clear places must be applied to 
understand the obscure; which point he frequently repeats. Then 
follow the rules of Tychonius, seven in number, which may be 
read in Augustine himself. These rules he calls the keys whereby 
the mysteries of the holy scripture are unlocked. It is surpris- 
ing that Augustine, when anxious to prescribe the best method of 
understanding and expounding scripture, did not remind us that the 
bishop of Rome was the sole certain interpreter of scripture. 

The same Augustine, in his Book of 83 Questions, Qu. 69, says: 
“The circumstances of scripture generally throw light upon the 
meaning, when those things which lie round the scripture and 
touch upon the present question are handled in a diligent discus- 
sion!.” Jerome too, on Isaiah, c. 19: “It is usual in scripture to 
subjoin plain words to obscure ones, and to express in a clear form 
what was first spoken enigmatically®.” In his epistle to Pamma- 
chius, which is prefixed to his commentary upon Hosea, he says 
that “the scriptures are the sealed book,” which none could open, 
or unlock its mysteries, but the Lion of the tribe of Judah. Je- 
rome, therefore, does not recognise the pope as the public inter- 
preter of scripture. But how then shall we understand the 
scriptures? He subjoins: “ We must pray to the Lord, and say 
with Peter, ‘ Declare unto us this parable ’.” 

Why should I enumerate other authors, even papists? Gerson, 


(1 Solet circumstantia scripture illuminare sententiam, cum ea que 
circa scripturam sunt, preesentem questionem contingentia, diligenti discus- 
sione tractantur. ] 

[? Moris est scripturarum obscuris manifesta subnectere, et quod prius sub 
znigmatibus dixerint, aperta yoce proferre.—Opp. T. Iv. p. 201. Veron. 1735.] 
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in his treatise Que Veritates sunt Credendew, says, p. 1: “ The 
scripture expounds its own rules by themselves, according to the 
several passages of scripture®.” And in his book of Communion in 
one Kind, he says that the scripture is “like one connected speech, 
whereof one part confirms, elucidates, and explains another‘ :” and 
hence he concludes with Augustine, that “one scripture should be 
compared with other passages of holy scripture.” Again, upon 
Canticles, p. 3: “One passage of scripture can lend an exposition 
to another®.” Augustinus Steuchus, upon Genesis, c. 2, says: 
* God was not so unmerciful as to wish that men should be tortured 
throughout all generations by ignorance of this matter; since he 
did not permit the existence of any one place in scripture which we 
cannot understand, if we will only weigh it carefully. For, as Theo- 
doret says in this place, ‘ Holy scripture, when it designs to express 
any thing of importance, explains itself, and does not suffer the 
hearer to go wrong®’.” Hieronymus ab Oleastro prescribes sixteen 
canons, in the beginning of his commentary upon the five books of 
Moses, highly useful for the reading and understanding of the scrip- 
tures; the drift of all which canons is to enable us to interpret 
scripture by scripture, not to direct us to have recourse to external 
means whenever we would expound a difficult place in scripture. 
Thus then we close this question. 


(3 Whitaker was deceived by the running title in Gerson (Opp. T. 1. 
Basil. 1488); for the citation is really from the tract, Casus contra Propo- 
sitiones Magistri Johannis Parvi: Unde propositiones universales de sacra 
pagina possunt et debent aliter exponi quam oppositiones Magistri Johannis 
Parvi, primo quia scriptura exponit regulas suas per semet ipsas secundum 
diversos passus scripture, et juata sacros doctores.] 

[4 Quarum una pars confirmat, elucidat, exponit alteram.] 

[5 Unus potest passus in scripturis mutuo ceteros exponere. ] 

[6 Non adeo inhumanus fuit Deus, ut voluerit hujus rei ignoratione per 
omnes «tates homines torqueri; cum neque ullum in sacris scripturis esse 
passus sit locum, quem si accurate pensitemus, intepretari non possimus. 
Ut enim hoe loco ait Theodoritus, 7 dyia ypadpy émeSdv BovAnrai te rovodrov 
nas Sidaoxew, Eavriy éEppnvever, kal ov« apinor mavacat Tov dxpoaryy: id est, 
sacra scriptura cum explicare aliquid grande vult, se ipsa declarat, neque 
patitur errare auditorem.—Opp. T. 1. p. 106, 2. 1578. The citation should 
have been from Chrysostom. The passage occurs, Hom. xim. in Gen. ii. T. 1v. 
p. 103. Paris. 1718-38.] 
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QUESTION VI. 


CONCERNING THE PERFECTION OF SCRIPTURE, AGAINST 
HUMAN TRADITIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE QUESTION IS PROPOSED. 


Our Saviour Christ says, John vy. 39, €pevvare Tas rypapas, 
“Search the scriptures.” From these words certain questions con- 
cerning the scriptures were taken at the commencement of our 
inquiries, which embrace the whole controversy about scripture de- 
bated between us and our opponents. Of these questions, five have 
already been handled; the sixth still remains, upon which we are 
now about to enter. Here we have to inquire, whether the scrip- 
ture contained in the books of the old and new Testaments compre- 
hend a full and perfect body of teaching, or whether unwritten 
traditions are requisite to complete this necessary doctrine. In this 
place, therefore, we have to dispute against the popish traditions, 
about which they are no less anxious than about the scriptures 
themselves, which they defend with the most eager vehemence, 
and in which they repose much greater confidence than in the 
scriptures. _ Lindanus, in his Panoplia, Lib. 1. c. 5, says that tra- 
dition is that Homeric Madu, which preserves the christian faith 
against the spells of heretics; intimating thereby that the papists 
mend be presently slain by our spells, that is, the scriptures, if they 
did not apply this Moly as an amulet. And, Lib. 1. ¢. 9, he calls it 
the Lydian stone, that is, the test of true and false doctrine ; and, 
Lib. u. ¢. 9, he says that it is the shield of Ajax, which should be 
presented against all heretics; and, Lib. v. c. 2, he styles it the 
Soundation of the faith: which opinion of Peter Soto he praises and 
defends. Canus, in his Common Places, Lib. ni. c. 3, says that 
traditions are of greater efficacy than scripture for the refutation of 
heretics. Whence we understand in what account and value the 
papists hold traditions. Assuredly they do find more support in 
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- them than in the scriptures. These traditions’ they call divine, 
sacred, holy, apostolic, and ecclesiastical ; but we style them human, 
secret, obscure, silent, unwritten. Now in the handling of the pre- 
sent question we mean to observe the following order: First, we 
will explain what they denote by the term tradition: secondly, 
how they classify their traditions: thirdly, what rules they pro- 
pose for distinguishing true traditions from the false and spurious: 
fourthly, what are the dogmas which are founded upon the autho- 
rity of tradition: fifthly, we will state the question: sixthly, we 
will obviate the arguments of our adversaries: seventhly, we will 
set forth our own arguments which we use in this question against 
the papists. We shall treat severally of these in the order wherein 
we have proposed them, 


CHAPTER II. 
WHAT THE PAPISTS DENOTE BY THE TERM TRADITION, 


TRADITION is a general term, and denotes a doctrine handed 
down in any manner, whether in words by the mouth, or in written 
documents. In Acts vi. 14, the Vulgate version hath traditiones, 
but the Greek text ra €0y. By that term are understood the legal 
ceremonies, all of which Moses hath comprised in his books: for 
there follows immediately a mapédwxev nuiv Mawvons, that is, which 
he consigned to writing. The fathers too sometimes understand 
written teaching by this term. So Cyprian, Epist. 74, ad Pom- 
peium, in these words: “If it be enjoined in the Gospel or in the 
Epistles or Acts of the Apostles, that those who come from any heresy 
should not be baptized, but only have hands laid upon them, in token 
of their repentance, let this also be observed as a holy tradition.” 
Hence we may observe the ignorance of Lindanws, who, in his Pano- 
plia, Lib. 1. ¢. 5, would have unwritten tradition to be denoted and 
highly praised by Cyprian in this same epistle and place; whereas 
Cyprian is speaking of the apostolic and evangelical scriptures. So 


[1 Si ergo aut in evangelio precipitur, aut in apostolorum epistolis aut 
actibus continetur, ut a quacunque heeresi venientes non baptizentur, sed 
tantum manus illis imponatur in pcenitentiam; observetur divina hee et 
sancta traditio.—p. 211. ed. Fell.] iy 


[ WHITAKER. | 
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again: “Whence is that tradition? Does it descend from the 
authority of the Lord by the gospels, or comes it from the com- 
mandments and epistles of the apostles? For God is witness that 
those things should be done which are written.” But there is no 
need for dwelling longer upon this matter, since the papists them- 
selves concede that this term is sometimes so used. Basil, in his 
third book against Eunomius, speaking of baptism, writes thus: 
“This is plainly repugnant to the tradition of holy baptism? :” 
ToUTO capas paxeTat ™7 mapacoget Tov cwrTypiov Barricpa- 
tos: which is meant to apply to the scripture itself, as is plain 
from what follows afterwards in that same place. For he adds, that 
infants should be baptized in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, kata tyv Tov Kupiou Tapacocw, 
‘according to the tradition of the Lord.” Now Christ and the 
apostles left this doctrine consigned to writing. We must carefully 
bear this in memory; for the papists sometimes object to us the 
name of tradition as signifying unwritten teaching, when in point of 
fact it denotes written teaching. 

Nevertheless, tradition is frequently taken also in scripture 
and in the fathers for unwritten teaching, as in Matt. xv. 2, “Why 
do they transgress the tradition of the elders?” For that tradition 
of the elders here mentioned never occurs in scripture. So also 
this term is taken in the third and sixth verses of the same 
chapter; for there Christ opposes “the commandment” to the 
“tradition.”. So 1 Cor. xi. 23, 6 xa Tapeowka vuiv: he had 
delivered it to them, but had not yet written it. However, these 
things are now all committed to writing. The fathers frequently 
thus use this term. Bellarmine brings an example from Cyprian, 
Epist. 63, contra Aquarios, where these words are found: “I 
would have you know that we have been admonished to preserve 
the tradition of the Lord in offering the cup.” Chemnitz, however, 


(1 Unde est ista traditio? utrumne de dominica et evangelica auctoritate 
descendens, an do apostolorum mandatis atque epistolis veniens? Ea enim 
facienda esse que scripta sunt, Deus testatur.—Ibid. paulo ante. ] 

[2 Tovro dé capds payera rH mapaddcer Tov cwtnpiov Bamricparos: mopevbérres, 
gnot, Bamrigere eis rd Bvopa Tod rarpds Kal Tod viod Kat Tod dylou mvedparos..... 
70 O€ Barticpa judy eore kata Ty Tov Kupiov mapddocw, cis dvoua matpds Kal 
viod Kat dyiov mvevpatos.—T. II. p. 84. A. B.] 

(8 Admonitos autem nos scias, ut in calice offerendo Dominica traditio 
servetur.—p. 148. The point which Cyprian is there pressing is not the use 
of water, but the absolute necessity of mixing it with wine. The “Dominica 
traditio” is referred to for establishing this latter, as appears manifestly from 
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proves from that same epistle, that tradition is sometimes taken for 
teaching delivered in writing, not by word of mouth. For he con- 
tends, that Cyprian in those same words affirms that it is delivered 
in scripture, that water should be mingled with the wine.  Bellar- 
mine says that he was deceived: but he is much more deceived, as 
is plain from the passage itself. For although the mixture of 
water with the wine in the holy supper be approved by Cyprian 
and the other fathers; yet it is not confirmed by unwritten tradi- 
tion, but by the scriptures themselves, and reason. To this they 
referred the circumstance that Christ’s side, when it was transpierced 
as he hung upon the cross, poured forth blood and water; and 
they rested also upon the fact that it was the custom of men 
in those warm countries to drink always their wine temperately 
diluted with a little water. However, we allow that the term is 
sometimes so taken by the fathers as to signify unwritten teaching. 
So Tertullian, in his book de Corona Militis: “You will find no 
scripture: tradition is alleged as authority*.” So also Basil, upon 
the Holy Spirit, c. 275. In this sense it is that the papists take 
this word in this controversy; for they divide the word of God 
into the written and unwritten word: which distinction, indeed, 
Dionysius the Areopagite hath made use of. In the former class 
they rank the scripture; in the latter, traditions. They call, there- 
fore, those dogmas and points of doctrine which are nowhere 
found in scripture, traditions. But they style them wnwritten, 
not because they are absolutely so, but because they were not 
written in the sacred books by the original authors. Thus Bellar- 
mine determines, who proposes the baptism of infants as an ex- 
ample. But we shall shew in its proper place, that this tradition 
is delivered in the sacred writings. This then is the open and 
ingenuous confession of the papists, that they cannot find their 
traditions in the scriptures, or prove them by the scriptures. 


what follows: neque aliud fiat a nobis, quam quod pro nobis Dominus prior 
fecerit; ut calix, qui in commemoratione ejus offertur, mixtus vino offeratur. 
Nam cum dicat Christus, Ego sum vitis vera; sanguis Christi, non aqua est 
utique, sed vinum. } 

[4 Harum et aliarum ejusmodi si legum expostules scripturam, nullam 
invenies: traditio tibi preetendetur auctrix, consuetudo confirmatrix, et fides 
observatrix.—c. 4.] 

[5 Tay év rH exxAnola mepudraypévov Soyparov Kal knpvypdtov Ta pev ek Tis 
eyypapov Sidackarias exopev, Ta S€ ek Tis TGv droordkwoy mapaddcews diado- 
evra rpiv ev protnpio mapedeEapeOa.—T, 1. p. 210. ¢.] 

32—2 
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We have explained then what the papists understand by the 
term tradition. It follows now that we should mention their clas- 
sification of traditions. 


CHAPTER III. 
HOW THE PAPISTS CLASSIFY THEIR TRADITIONS. 


Aww the traditions of the papists are not of the same kind, 
order, or authority, but admit various and manifold distinctions. 
Lindanus, in the fourth book of his Panoplia, c. 100, is large in 
discussing this question: but he treats everything in a coarse 
method. Bellarmine proposes a twofold classification of traditions, 
one derived from the authors, the other from the matter. Ranging 
them according to the authors, he says that they are either 
divine, apostolic, or ecclesiastical : wherein he follows Peiresius, who 
gives precisely the same division of traditions in the second part 
of his sixth assertion, where he says that there are three originals 
of sacred traditions: first, divine authority ; second, apostolic teach- 
ing; third, The power of bishops, and especially the Roman 
bishops. He calls those divine which Christ himself instituted, and 
which nevertheless are not found in the sacred writings; of which 
kind he says are all those things which appertain to the matter 
and form of the sacraments: these things, says he, Christ did 
undoubtedly institute, but yet did not leave consigned in writing. 
Now we must believe that Christ instituted these things, because it 
is certain that he did so. Hereupon I desire to know, whence 
we can possibly know this for certain. No one indeed doubts that 
Christ was the author of the sacraments: but we say that their 
matter and form is found in the holy scriptures. Now Bellarmine and 
the papists concede, that what they believe concerning the matter 
and form of the sacraments can be found no where in the Bible; 
as, for instance, what they believe of the matter and form of con- 
firmation, penance, matrimony, &c. But we affirm the whole 
essence of the sacraments to be delivered in the sacred writings. 
However, the argument by which he proves that all the things 
which they use in baptism, confirmation, penance, matrimony, and 
the rest of their sacraments, were instituted by Christ, is worth 
observing. It is to this cffect: Paul says, 1 Cor xi, 13: “I 
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received of the Lord what I also delivered unto you:” therefore, 
we must believe that all these things were prescribed by the Lord. 
But how does this consequence follow ? Paul received of the Lord 
those things which he delivered to the Corinthians to be observed 
by them: therefore every thing also which these men deliver, 
they have received from the Lord. Now, those things which the 
apostle delivered he left in his writings, and mentions in this very 
place. This they cannot shew of their traditions. 

He calls those apostolical traditions, which the apostles pre- 
scribed not without the authority of the Holy Ghost, although they 
did not leave any mention of them in their epistles. Of this kind, 
he says, are the fast of Lent, the Ember days, and many other 
things of the same kind. Yet afterwards he forgets himself, and 
confesses that the fourth time of fasting was instituted by Calixtus. 
Here, however, we must note that Bellarmine concedes that Lent 
was not instituted by Christ, but by the apostles: whereas other 
papists usually defend Lent by the example and authority of 
Christ; contending that, as he fasted forty days, so we should 
also fast for the same period; and so making this tradition of 
Lent not apostolical, but divine. The Rhemists, upon Matt. iv., 
bring a passage from Jerome, to shew that Christ fasted forty 
days in order that by his example he might leave to us certain 
solemn days of fasting. Alphonsus de Castro, contra Hereses, 
Lib. vu, says, that many grave divines affirm that Lent was 
instituted by Christ; and names one Maximus, who says that he 
has proved this number of forty to be sanctioned by examples in 
the scripture. But if that were true, this would no longer be 
a tradition, since it is written. Hosius, however, in his Confessio 
Petrocoviensis, c. 4, affirms this to be an ecclesiastical tradition, 
in these words: “ Mother church hath instituted the fast of 
forty days!.” Thus they are uncertain what to determine con- 
cerning this tradition. _ 

He calls those ecclesiastical traditions, which by degrees, and 
by the consent of nations, obtained the force of laws. Of these he 
gives no example. 

He proceeds to add, that divine unwritten scriptures have an 
authority equal to that of the scriptures; and, in like manner, that 
apostolical traditions rank along with the writings of the apostles, 
His reason is, because the authority of the word of God does not 
depend upon its being written, but upon its having proceeded from 
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God. We allow that this is a good reason, provided he can prove 
that these traditions were instituted by Christ or the apostles. But 
now what is the authority of ecclesiastical traditions? He says that 
they are of the same authority as the written constitutions and 
written decrees of the church. But how great is that force? They 
will not, I suppose, put the ecclesiastical traditions upon a par with 
the divine. Yet the Tridentine fathers, in their fourth session, 
command us to receive and reverence the unwritten traditions with 
the same pious affections as the very books of holy scripture. We 
should ask those fathers, what traditions it is they mean? They 
make no distinction, they use general expressions. Perhaps, there- 
fore, they desire that even the ecclesiastical traditions should have 
equal authority with the scriptures of God. Those fathers do not 
obviate this doubt. Yet surely they ought to have explained the 
distinctions and degrees which were to be applied to traditions of 
such a multifarious nature. 

Bellarmine next proceeds to his second classification, founded 
upon the matter of the traditions: and here he enumerates many 
species. He says that some belong to faith, some to morals; 
some are perpetual, others temporary ; some universal, others par- 
ticular ; some necessary, others free. Some are matters of faith, 
as that the blessed Mary was always a virgin, that there are only 
four gospels and no more. As to the former tradition, Jerome, 
Ambrose, and Epiphanius, who wrote against Helvidius upon this 
subject, bring testimonies from scripture to prove the perpetual 
virginity of Mary. Basil, however, in his homily upon the na- 
tivity of the Lord, affirms this dogma to be aro\umparyuovytov 
T@ TOU fvTTNpLoV oye}, which is the same as saying that it 
is no article of faith. The latter tradition (that there are four 
gospels and no more) does not rest merely upon unwritten teach- 
ing: for the books themselves indicate that they were written by 
divine inspiration; and if these men seek to obtrude upon us 
more gospels, such gospels we can refute out of the scriptures. 
Moral traditions are such as the sign of the cross, the celebra- 
tion of festival days, and so forth. He makes those perpetual 
traditions, which are never to have an end; of which nature 
are those which he hath mentioned: and those temporary, which 
belonged to those legal ceremonies which the Christians observed 
for a while to enable the church, composed of Jews and Gentiles, 


[} Mndev tO rijs edoeBelas’ mapadvualverae Ady@: péxpe yap Ths Kara THv 
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to unite into one body. But these are not unwritten: for we 
read of Timothy being circumcised, and of the injunction laid upon 
the Gentiles by the apostles to abstain from things strangled and 
from blood. But Bellarmine will say that they are written to us, 
not to them. Yea, they were written even to them: for that 
law which demands of us a mutual charity requires this too, that 
in matters indifferent we should help and consider the weakness of 
our brethren, and abstain from those things whereby they are 
offended. Therefore all these things depend not solely upon un- 
written teaching. He calls those wniversal, which the whole 
church everywhere observes, such as the celebration of Easter and 
Whitsuntide : those particular, which only certain churches ob- 
serve, as fasting upon Saturday was formerly peculiar to the 
Roman church. He styles those necessary, which are delivered in 
the form of a precept; as that Easter is to be kept upon a Sunday: 
those free, which are delivered in the form of a counsel, not of a 
precept; such as the sprinkling of holy water. 

“We have now explained what our opponents mean by the term 
tradition, and how many kinds of tradition they make: it remains, 
in the next place, that we inquire into the rules by which they tell 
us that true traditions are to be distinguished from spurious. } 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE RULES WHEREBY THE PAPISTS DISTINGUISH GENUINE FROM 
SPURIOUS TRADITIONS. 


Be.iarmine, Lib. iv. c. 9, proposes five rules whereby true 
and genuine traditions of the apostles may be distinguished. 

The first rule is this: Whatsoever the universal church holds 
as an article of faith, and which is not found in the Bible, is with- 
out any doubt apostolical. The reason of this rule is, because the 
church cannot err. That the church cannot err, he proves by a two- 
fold argument: first, because it is the ground of truth; secondly, 
because, as Christ says, the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
that rock upon which the church is built. I reply: The present 
occasion does not permit me to handle the question, whether or not 
the church may err: there will be another fitting place for dis- 
cussing that subject. Meanwhile, I return two answers. 
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First, I demand what they mean by the universal church ? 
For although a very great number of men everywhere throughout 
the churches may have embraced some practice or opinion, it does 
not therefore follow that it should be ascribed to the whole church; 
because there may be many who condemn it, and amongst these the 
church may subsist. So when Christ was upon earth, there were 
many traditions of the Pharisees which had become prescriptive, 
such as are mentioned Matt. xv. and Mark vii.; some of which re- 
lated to faith, and some to practice. These were universal (if those 
are to be styled universal which are observed by the great majority), 
and had prevailed in the church through a long course of years and 
ages; for they are called the traditions “of the elders.” Does it 
therefore follow, either that these were divine, or that all men who 
belonged to the church held them, especially when it is certain 
that some of them were plainly impious? Superstitious rites, then, 
and perverse opinions, and traditions repugnant to piety, may 
prevail amongst men professing God’s holy religion. For the 
church does not always consist of the greatest or the most nume- 
rous, but sometimes of the fewest and the meanest. 

Secondly, Bellarmine cannot prove that any popish tradition was 
observed in all churches. For, to take his own example, many 
churches have entertained doubts concerning the number of the ca- 
nonical books, as we have shewn in the first controversy. It follows, 
therefore, that it was no apostolical tradition, because it was not re- 
ceived by the universal church, according to this rule of Bellarmine’s. 
However, what he writes in this place, and hath taken from Ca- 
nus, Lib. 1. c. 4, must in nowise be passed over. He says that all 
points which the church holds as articles of faith were delivered by 
the apostles or prophets, in writing or by word of mouth, and that 
the church is not now governed by new revelations, but remains 
content with that which it received from the apostles. If this be 
true, then the church cannot now deliver any thing as an article of 
faith which was not heretofore, from the very times of the apostles, 
received and preserved as an article of faith. But the papists 
affirm that the church can now prescribe some new article of faith, 
which had not been esteemed in former ages as a necessary dogma. 
That the virgin Mary was conceived without original sin, was 
formerly thought a free opinion, not a necessary part of faith: 
upon which subject Canus hath copiously discoursed, Lib. v1. ¢. 1. 
But, at present, it is not permitted amongst papists to retain the 
ancient liberty of opinion upon this subject; and he is hardly 
deemed a catholic, who. ascribes any even the slightest taint of 
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sin to Mary. The university of Paris admits no one to any of the 
higher degrees in divinity, who does not solemnly swear both that 
he believes that Mary was conceived in immaculate purity, and 
that he will constantly persevere in the assertion of the spotless 
conception of the virgin. So Canus informs us, Lib. 1. ¢. 7, (de 
Maria Deipara Virgine); which custom he says is also received 
and tenaciously adhered to in Spain and in other popish univer- 
sities. This then is at the present day one great article of the 
popish faith; and it is a new article, because no such formerly was 
publicly received. How then hath it constantly subsisted? Or 
how can Stapleton escape the charge of absurdity, who in the last 
three chapters of his ninth book endeavours to prove that the 
present church can add a book to the canon of scripture ?* The 
canon is an article of faith; for Bellarmine hath given it as an 
example of his rule. Stapleton adds: “If the Holy Spirit should 
so suggest.” Now this is the very thing to which Bellarmine 
alludes, when he says that the church is not now governed by new 
revelations, but remains content with those things which they who 
were the ministers of the word handed down. So beautifully do 
they agree among themselves. Some say that a new dogma, 
which never was such before, may be prescribed by the church; 
others, that the church is not governed by new revelations, but 
remains content with those things which were delivered from the 
beginning. So that either Bellarmine’s rule is false, or these 
articles of faith cannot and ought not to be considered necessary. 
But I demand of Bellarmine, whether it was delivered down by 
the apostles, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written by Paul. 
All the papists allow it. Lindanus, Panopl. Lib. rv. c. 100, affirms 
that it is no less necessary to believe it Paul’s, than to believe its 
canonicity. If that be true, then this is an apostolical tradition: if 
it be apostolical, then it was always receivéd by the universal 
church. But it may be easily shewn that many churches thought 
otherwise; yea, that the Roman church itself was once in the con- 
trary opinion, as appears from Jerome’s catalogue of illustrious 
men, under the title Carus. Hither therefore the Roman church 
erred in the one tradition or in the other; or else at least this first 
rule of Bellarmine’s is not true, certain, and perpetual. 
Bellarmine’s second rule is like the first, and runs thus: When 
the universal church observes any thing which is of such a nature 
as that it could not be instituted by any one but God, and yet is 
nowhere found mentioned in scripture, we must needs believe it to 
have been instituted by Christ himself, and delivered down by his 
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apostles. The reason is, because the church can no more err in 
act than in belief. He produces Augustine as either the witness 
or the author of this rule; who, in his Epist. 118, declares that it 
is “‘a piece of the most insolent frenzy to dispute the propriety 
of doing that which the whole church throughout all the world is 
constantly doing every day!.” 

I answer: Our cause can receive no damage from this opinion 
of Augustine. For he speaks of such traditions as were received 
and practised by the whole church, His words are: “ That which 
the whole church observes,” it is a piece of the most insolent 
frenzy to question the propriety of doing. But the papists have 
no such unwritten tradition which can be certainly shewn to have 
been always observed by the universal church; and those tradi- 
tions which are here maintained by Bellarmine are of a different 
kind altogether. The first is, the baptizing of infants: the 
second, the not re-baptizing those who were baptized by heretics. 
These traditions, though not in so many words, may yet be found 
in scripture, and confirmed by the certain and express authority of 
scripture. Therefore they should be styled written, and not un- 
written traditions, inasmuch as they are gathered out of the 
scriptures. As to the former, Augustine indeed, de Genesi ad lit. 
Lib. 10, c. 23, calls the baptism of infants an apostolical custom 
and tradition; but he means a written tradition: for that such 
was Augustine’s mind is evident from his fourth book against the 
Donatists, on Baptism, c. 24, where from the circumcision of God’s 
former people he proves the baptism of infants. Besides, the 
same thing may be established from that testimony of scripture, “ I 
will be a God to thee and to thy seed,” that is, to thy children. 
This covenant is consigned in the holy scriptures, Gen. xvii. The 
baptism of children, therefore, rests upon the written authority of 
the word of God. Assuredly, if in this matter we had no other 
than the authority of unwritten tradition, we should be reduced to 
sad extremities in maintaining the dispute with the Anabaptists ; 
for they care nothing for unwritten traditions. Yet these heretics 
our churches have refuted and condemned by the testimony of 
scripture, while the papists in the interim either keep a treacherous 
silence, or impiously, as well as falsely, pretend that they can be 
refuted no otherwise than by tradition. As to Bellarmine’s second 
instance, of not re-baptizing those who had been baptized by 
heretics ; although Cyprian contended that baptism administered by 
a bere was null and void, (for that question was debated, with 
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great heat on Cyprian’s part, between him and _other bishops;) yet 
Augustine proved that Cyprian was in error by the authority, not 
so much of tradition as of scripture. For thus he writes, in his 
first book of Baptism against the Donatists, ¢. 7: “Lest I should 
seem to prove my point” (he is speaking of this very thing) “by 
mere human arguments, I produce certain evidence from the 
Gospel®.” In the second book of the same work, c. 3, he says 
that he did not doubt but that Cyprian would have corrected his 
opinion, if any one had shewn him that baptism is not lost by the 
heretics when they go out, and therefore can be given by them 
whilst they are without. But the plainest passage of all is in 
Lib. v. «. 26. Cyprian had said that we should appeal in this 
question to the fountain of apostolic tradition, that is, the scripture. 
This saying Augustine praises and highly approves in that chapter, 
and then produces from Eph. iy. the proposition, that there is one 
baptism, which consequently cannot be repeated. These two exam- 
ples, therefore, are foreign from Bellarmine’s subject, being written 
traditions ; whereas he is delivering the rules of the unwritten. 
Bellarmine’s third rule is not very unlike the two former: 
Whatever the universal church hath observed through all former 
times and ages, is apostolic, although it be of such a nature as that 
it might have been instituted by the church. This rule, also, he 
confirms from Augustine, contra Donat. Lib. iv. c. 22, where he 
writes to the following effect: “That which the universal church 
holds, which, though never instituted by any council, was always 
retained, is with the utmost justice believed to be delivered by no 
less than apostolical authority.” I answer: We can only admit 
this sentence and rule of Augustine’s with a twofold proviso: 
First, provided the thing in question were so retained as to make 
the manner of the observance always the same, that is, if it were 
always observed alike; secondly, if it were observed as necessary, 
not as free and indifferent. If there were a various practice and 
diversified custom of observing it, then it was not apostolical. If 
it were observed as a thing indifferent, we are ready to allow that 
the church hath {authority to constitute and appoint such indifferent 
ceremonies. But I affirm that no popish tradition can be produced, 
which was observed uniformly, and as necessary at all times. Bel- 


(2 Ne videar humanis argumentis id agere.. ., ex Evangelio profero certa 
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larmine assigns Lent as an instance. But the manner of observing 
Lent was formerly most various and uncertain. Bellarmine, how- 
ever, proves it to be an apostolical tradition, because those who 
trace it back, and seek the origin of the institution, can find it 
no where but in the apostolic times. For, commencing with 
Bernard, he ascends from him to Gregory, from Gregory to 
Augustine, from Augustine to Jerome, from Jerome to Chrysostom, 
from Chrysostom to Ambrose, from Ambrose to Epiphanius, Basil, 
Nazianzen, Cyril, Origen, Irenzus, Telesphorus, Ignatius, Clement. 
This seems indeed a striking enumeration: but I have two answers 
to make. First, I desire to know what Lent he means? That 
which the Roman church now observes, or another? He must 
needs mean the former; for otherwise he disputes absurdly. But 
now it may be proved by those same testimonies which he hath 
himself made use of, that Lent was formerly observed much other- 
wise than it is now observed, in respect of the number of the days, 
the mode of fasting, and the kinds of food: this may be proved, I 
say, if not from Bernard and Gregory, yet from Augustine, Jerome, 
and the rest of the more ancient fathers. Secondly, I affirm that 
an author may be found for the observance of Lent later than the 
apostles’ times. For Platina, in the life of that pope!, writes, that 
Lent was instituted by Telesphorus, who lived a hundred years 
after Christ. They will find no more ancient author; yet the 
papists make him to have been not the author, but the restorer 
and asserter, of this fast instituted by the apostles. However, if 
Christ and the apostles had instituted Lent, it would not, in those 
early and pure times, have so quickly ceased to be observed as to 
require to be restored by Telesphorus. The epistle of Ignatius to 
the Philippians, wherein he mentions Lent?, is spurions. The 
book of Clement referred to is spurious also, and was condemned 
in the sixth general council at Constantinople. The canons which 
go under the name of the apostles are also supposititious, as we 
have proved before. Bellarmine gives, as another instance, Eccle- 
siastical orders, which he will have to be likewise an apostolical 
tradition, proving it by tracing them back to the apostles’ times, as 
in the former example. But here his own rule fails him; for the 
apostolic canons, to which he ascribes so much, name only five 


(! Telesphorus autem, quem diximus Xysto successisse, constituit ut sep- 
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orders,—the bishop, priest, deacon, reader, and chanter, omitting the 
exorcist, porter, and acolyth. So Ambrose, in his Commentary on 
Ephes. iv., enumerates only five, and omits acolyths and porters 
altogether. This instance, therefore, does not suit very well with 
Bellarmine’s rule. 

The fourth rule is not more certain than the rest, and is to 
this effect: When the doctors of the church, whether assembled 
in council, or writing it in their books, affirm something to have 
descended from apostolical authority, it is to be held apostolical. 
He gives, as an example of the former sort, that the fathers 
assembled in the second council of Nice taught the worship of 
images to be an apostolical tradition. I answer: That the decree 
of that council was against scripture, against other councils (as, 
for instance, against the fourth Constantinopolitan synod, which was 
more ancient than the Nicene, as being the seventh general council), 
and finally, against other doctors and fathers of the church. For 
Gregory the great, in the ninth Epistle of his seventh book of 
Epistles’, says that, although images should not be broken, yet 
the people should be carefully taught and admonished not to 
worship them; as, indeed, many churches to this day retain 
images, but worship them not. However, it is much more prudent 
and safe to remove them altogether. Thus the worship of images 
is not an apostolic, but an antichristian tradition, if we believe 
pope Gregory the first. He adduces no example of the second 
sort; for he says that scarce anything of that kind can be found 
expressly in the fathers, wherein they all agree. He therefore 
delivers the following rule to meet that case: That which any 
one father of great character writes is to be embraced as apostoli- 
cal, if the others do not dissent. Surely an egregious rule! 
But how shall we know that the others do not dissent? for 
many books of the fathers are lost, and many fathers wrote none : 
it may be that these dissented. Besides, many things are delivered 
down even by some of the fathers, which by the confession of the 
papists themselves are not apostolical, wherein nevertheless they 
cannot shew that the rest dissented. But whom shall we call a 
father of great character? Doubtless they will hold any one for 
great who favours themselves, as Dionysius the Areopagite, than 
whom no authority can be less respectable. So these men hold 
the Decretal Epistles of the Roman pontiffs in great account and 


[3 Tua ergo fraternitas et illas servare, et ab earum adoratu populum 
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value, though nothing can be more futile and absurd than they 
are. 

Bellarmine’s fifth rule is to this effect: That is to be held and 
deemed undoubtedly apostolical, which is esteemed as such in those 
churches wherein there is an unbroken succession of bishops from 
the apostles. I answer: Where then was the need of all his pre- 
vious windings? At bottom he would have those only to be 
apostolical traditions, which the church of Rome affirms to be 
such. This was what he meant to say; but lest we should not 
bear it in this form, he set it forth in other words. However, 
that such was his meaning appears most evidently from what 
follows: for he subjoins that, although there were formerly in other 
churches also unbroken successions of bishops from the apostles, 
yet now this succession remains safe and entire only in the church 
of Rome. But Lindanus, Lib. v. ¢. 7, says plainly (and in- 
deed he is plain spoken upon all occasions), that he cannot see 
any more certain rule than the judgment of the church; he 
means the church of Rome. However, I answer, in the jirst place, 
that the succession even of that church is not entire and uninter- 
rupted, as is plain from Platina and others. For Platina and 
other historians testify that that see hath been vacant ten, yea, 
twenty times over, not merely for a day, or a week, or a month, 
but for one, two, or three years; furthermore, that there were 
frequent schisms, and sometimes two or three popes in existence 
together. Nay, in one council! three popes were deposed, and 
a fourth new one elected: upon which matters we shall have to 
speak elsewhere. Secondly, though we should concede the suc- 
cession of that church to have been unbroken and entire, yet that 
succession would be a matter of no weight; because we regard not 
the external succession of places or persons, but the internal one 
of faith and doctrine. Thirdly, an unbroken succession may be 
found in other churches also. Our adversary will require to know 
in what? Jn the Greek churches. If he demand a particular 
example, I instance in the most noble of them all, that of Con- 
stantinople, which was formerly called New Rome, and always 
stood upon a par with Rome in dignity. Nicephorus, in his 
History, Lib. vir. c. 6, describes the series of the Constantinopolitan 
bishops from Andrew the apostle down to his own time. This also 
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was less interrupted than the Roman succession: for there were 
smaller intervals and less schisms in this church than in the church 
of Rome. But, because they can produce no traditions which suit 
exactly the preceding rules, they add this fifth one, in which they 
repose much more confidence than in the rest. | How greatly they 
are deceived in this, appears from what we have said, and said but 
briefly, since these matters will demand a longer and more accurate 
discussion in their proper place. / 

So much then upon the rules which Bellarmine hath prescribed 
for distinguishing true from false traditions. 


CHAPTER V. 


WHAT DOGMAS ARE DEFENDED BY THE PAPISTS BY THE 
AUTHORITY OF TRADITIONS. 


Ir now remains that we inquire, what are those dogmas and 
institutions which the papists affirm are to be defended by the 
authority, not of scripture, but of unwritten traditions. It is but 
fit that we should have this matter perfectly cleared up. No one, 
however, as far as I know, hath drawn up a catalogue of them; 
but they only affirm in general, that whatever they teach or do 
which is not found in scripture, is to be placed in the rank of 
traditions. The Tridentine fathers, Sess. 4, content themselves 
with ordering traditions to be received with the same pious 
affections as the holy scriptures. 

In the meanwhile they explain not what these traditions are; 
which explanation ought certainly to have been made. If there 
were extant a definite enumeration and list of these traditions, one 
would readily perceive that all the peculiar doctrines and practices 
of the papists, or at least most of them, are derived from some other 
source besides the scriptures. Now why are these monuments, so 
sacred and so| necessary, not published? Peter Soto, a popish 
author of great name, in his book against Brentius, says, that all 
those observances, the beginning, author, and origin of which can- 
not be found in scripture, are apostolical traditions. Of this kind, 
says he, are the oblation of the sacrifice of the altar, the unction of 
chrism, invocation of saints, prayers for the dead, the primacy of 
the Roman bishops, the consecration of water in baptism, the whole 
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sacrament of confirmation, orders, matrimony, penance and extreme 
unction, the merit of works, the necessity of satisfaction, the neces- 
sity of enumerating one’s sins to the priest. Thus he. But perhaps 
other papists will not make equally large concessions. Nay, I may 
say that all will, with the sole exception of the point of the merit of 
works, We accept this confession, and congratulate ourselves upon 
having to deal with adversaries who openly confess that none of 
these things rest upon any certain authority of scripture. Hence 
it is evident that, if not all, yet the most important dogmas of the 
papists depend upon tradition, although, for the sake of appearance, 
they generally cite scripture in defence of them; but if they re- 
posed any real confidence in the scriptural proofs, they would not 
press the slight and nerveless authority of tradition. 

Canisius, in his Catechism, c. 5, (de Precept. Eccles.) says that 
the worship of images, stated fasts, Lent, all the rites in the office 
of the mass, prayers and offerings for the dead, are traditions; inas- 
much as these, and some others, are incapable of being defended upon 
the foot of scripture alone: but he does not tell us what those others 
are. But the author who has spoken most clearly and copiously upon 
this subject is Lindanus, in his Panoplia, Lib, rv. c. 100, wherein he 
comprises a farrago of traditions, upon which I beseech you to cast 
your eyes. Meanwhile I remark, that he enumerates amongst tra- 
ditions the fact of Peter’s having been at Rome. Thus we derive 
from tradition both points, Peter’s having been at Rome as well as 
his primacy. However, he enumerates his traditions with still 
greater accuracy and distinctness at the end of that book, table C; 
although there he hath omitted some, and set down some, as tra- 
ditions, which are found in scripture, as the baptism of infants and 
original sin. He counts also amongst traditions the seven sacraments. 
This tradition rests upon the authority of the council of Florence, 
held about a century ago. Verily, an ancient authority this for 
a tradition! He enumerates besides, the consecration of water and 
oil in baptism, the real presence, communion in one kind, the eucha- 
rist being a sacrifice, its reservation and adoration, private masses, 
confession of sins, satisfaction, and indulgences. There is scarcely 
any thing omitted, which is controverted between them and us. 
Over and above these traditions, Peresius adds, part 3, the celibacy 
of priests. But the papists are too shrewd to venture upon fixing 
any certain list and catalogue of these traditions, but leave free to 
themselves the power of having recourse to tradition in every ques- 
tion. When therefore they allege scripture in proof of these things, 
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they do violence to their own consciences; inasmuch as they know 
well, and even confess plainly, that these things are such as must be 
proved by a silent tradition, and not by the testimony of scripture. 
Our assertion, therefore, that these things cannot be established by 
scripture, is allowed by our adversaries themselves. I come now 
to the state of the question. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE STATE OF THE QUESTION IS LAID DOWN. 


WE say, in the first place, that every thing which the apostles 
either taught or did is not contained in the books of the old and 
new Testaments. We allow besides, that Christ said and did many 
things which are not written. Out of twelve apostles seven wrote 
nothing, who yet orally taught, and did many things in many 
places; for they were commanded to go into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to all nations: which command they sedulously 
performed. Indeed, it is plain from the last chapter of John, that 
all the things which Christ did are not committed to writing. 
Furthermore, we confess that the apostles established in the several 
churches some rites and customs, for the sake. of order and decency, 
which they did not consign in their writings, because those rites 
were not to be perpetual, but free, and such as might be changed 
as convenience and the times required. Now that some such rites, 
suited to the seemly polity of the church, were prescribed by them, 
is manifest from 1 Cor. xi. and xiv. We have, however, in scripture 
only this general rule, that all those rites should be directed to the 
end of securing edification and decency, but the particular rites 
themselves are not set forth. But we say that all things that are 
necessary, whether they regard either faith or practice, are plainly 
and abundantly explained in the scriptures. Hence we say that 
the sum of our religion is written, being precisely the same as the 
teaching of those apostles who wrote nothing. For those who wrote 
not taught absolutely the same gospel as those who wrote: all 
preached the same Christ, and the same gospel, and the same way 
of salvation. Although indeed the precise words which they spoke 
are not extant, yet, as far as the thing itself and subject-matter is 
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concerned, that same unwritten preaching of the apostles is found in 
scripture: all the words, indeed, of Peter, John and the rest, are 
not written down, yet the substance of that teaching which those 
apostles delivered is found in the scriptures. Thus, although Christ 
said and did many things which are not written, yet the sum of 
all Christ’s words and works is consigned in the monuments of 
scripture. It is without reason, therefore, that Bellarmine accuses 
Brentius and Chemnitz of inconsistency, when they call it a piece of 
signal impudence to compare unwritten traditions with written, or 
affirm both to have the like authority; and yet confess at the same 
time, that Christ and his apostles taught many things which are not 
written. This is a mere cavil: for although every single thing they 
said and did be not written (for which no books would have been 
sufficient), yet nothing necessary hath been omitted; and, when the 
chief heads and doctrines are written so clearly, it might be said 
with perfect truth that all is written. He who compares these un- 
written things with the written, does only in other words praise 
the written teaching. But Brentius and Chemnitz affirm him to be 
at once rash and impious, who would venture to set any unwritten 
doctrine upon a par in point of authority with the scriptures: 
wherein they say nothing that is not perfectly consistent with itself 
and with right reason. JBellarmine proceeds to censure some lies 
(as he calls them) of Chemnitz and Calvin, which I will not ex- 
amine in this place: most of them will recur again and be handled 
in their proper places. 

Bellarmine states the question thus: We, says he, assert that 
the whole necessary doctrine, whether regarding faith or practice, 
is not expressly contained in scripture; and consequently that, 
besides the written word of God, we require also the unwritten 
word of God, that is, divine and apostolical traditions. They, that 
is, the heretics (meaning us), assert that all things which pertain 
to faith and morals are contained in the written word, and that 
there is no need of traditions. I answer: The word expressly is 
ambiguous. If he mean that we affirm all things to be contained 
directly and in so many words in scripture, he states the question 
wrongly. But if he mean under the term expressly to include what 
is inferred and deduced by necessary argument from the scriptures, 
we accept his statement. or if that which is directly laid down 
in scripture be true, then that also which is deduced from it by 
necessary consequence must needs be true also. So Nazianzen 
rules, in his fifth book of théology, where he writes concerning 
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the Holy Spirit: “ Inferences from scripture stand on the same 
footing with the actual words of scripture!” Some things are not, 
and yet are said in scripture to be; as that God sits, that he hath 
ears and eyes. Some are, and yet are not said, that is, expressly 
and in so many words; as that the Holy Ghost is God; while 
nevertheless something is said from which they may be certainly 
collected or inferred, even as he who says twice five says ten, and 
he who says twice two says four, though not in so many words. 
Some neither are nor are said. Lastly, some both are and are 
said. This division is Nazianzen’s own: ta ev ovK éatl, AéryeTat 
oé° td 0 OvTa ov NEeyeTau’ Ta O€ oUTE EoTLW, OVTE AérvyeTat’ Td O€ 
apcw Kal €oTt Kat Aéryerat. So we say that all necessary things 
are contained in scripture, though not always in express terms. 
For example, infant baptism and original sin are not propounded 
directly and in set terms in the Bible, and yet they may be inferred 
from it by the strictest reasoning. Thus, to comprise the whole 
matter in a few words, we say that all things appertaining to faith 
and morals may be learned and derived from scripture, so as that 
traditions are in no way requisite. They, on the contrary, say 
that all things necessary to faith and manners are not contained in 
the written word of God, and that therefore traditions are necessa- 
rily required. There is no need of saying more upon the state of 
the question. It follows now that we set forth and weigh the 
arguments upon both sides. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE ARGUMENTS OF OUR ADVERSARIES, WHEREBY THEY PROVE THAT 
THE SCRIPTURES WITHOUT TRADITION ARE NEITHER NECES- 
SARY NOR SUFFICIENT, 


Ar length our Jesuit opponent approaches the question itself, 
taking upon himself to make good two positions: First, that the 
scriptures are not necessary nor sufficient without traditions. 
Secondly, that there are many apostolical traditions respecting both 
faith and practice. He proceeds to prove them both in regular 
order. The first is manifestly twofold; first, that scripture is not 
necessary ; and secondly, that it is not sufficient without tradition. 


[} Opp. T. 1 p. 605. o.] 
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In the rirst place, he proves that scripture is not necessary ; 
wherein you see to what a pass the thing is brought. For he makes 
tradition in such a sense necessary as to make scripture unneces- 
sary, thus preferring tradition to scripture as a necessary thing to 
an unnecessary one. O Jesuit, what art thou doing, or what thing 
is this that thou attemptest ? Thou deniest the scriptures to be 
necessary, and, not satisfied with a mere denial, thou seekest even 
to prove and to establish the charge. How couldest thou wish 
thus to commence this dispute with blasphemy ? Here we under- 
stand what noble and honourable thoughts our adversaries enter- 
tain of the scriptures, when they say that they may be done without, 
that they may be set aside, that they are not necessary. Here 
he makes use of but one argument, but drawn from various times 
in the church’s history. 

In the first place he says, that there was no scripture from 
Adam to Moses, and yet, that there was then the word of God and 
pure religion; and that therefore the scriptures are not absolutely 
necessary. He proves the antecedent from there being no mention 
of scripture in the book of Genesis; while in Gen. xviii. God says, 
“1 know that Abraham will teach his children.” Thus, says he, 
religion was preserved pure for two thousand years before Christ 
without scriptures: why then might it not have been preserved 
also for fifteen hundred years after Christ? I answer: I will not 
contest the truth of his assertion that there was no scripture 
before Moses, as I perceive that the same thing is said by Chryso- 
stom in his Ist homily upon Matthew, and also by Theophylact. 
Augustine, however, in the 15th book of his City of God, ¢. 28, 
affirms that something was written by Enoch}. And Josephus, 
Antiquit. Lib. 1. ¢. 3, tells us that the posterity of Adam before 
the flood erected two columns, one of stone, and the other of brick, 
and engraved certain inscriptions on them*®, Pliny indeed affirms 
the use of written characters to have subsisted always, Lib. vi. e. 
56%. And Sixtus Senensis, Biblioth. Lib. u., thinks that “the book 
of the wars of the Lord” was more ancient than the books of Moses. 
However, I concede that there was no scripture more ancient than 


{1 Scripsisse quidem nonnulla divina Enoch illum septimum ab Adam 
negare non possumus. } 
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the books of Moses, and that religion remained pure for so many 
years without scripture. What follows from that? Are the scrip- 
tures, therefore, unnecessary ? By no means. For I perceive a 
twofold fallacy in this argument. The first lies in the consequent. 
Our opponent disputes thus: Scripture is not absolutely necessary ; 
therefore it is not necessary at all. But here lies the Jesuit’s 
error: for it is not every necessity that is absolute ; some is only 
hypothetical. God could teach us without the holy scriptures, and 
lead us to eternal life; but he chose to propound his teaching to 
us in the scriptures. This, therefore, being supposed, it is neces- 
sary that we learn and derive the will and doctrine of God from 
the scriptures. Thus, not even food is simply necessary, because 
God could easily nourish us without food; but only hypothetically. 
God indeed formerly shewed himself familiarly to our fathers, and, 
in a manner, conversed constantly with some distinguished men, to 
whom he immediately disclosed his will; and then I confess that 
the scriptures were not necessary: but afterwards he changed 
this method of teaching his church, and chose that his will should 
be committed to writing ; and then scripture began to be necessary. 
The second fallacy is mistaking the question: for the time is 
changed, when he argues thus: Scripture was once not neces- 
sary; therefore it is also unnecessary now. This reasoning is 
inconsequential. For though God once taught his church by 
oral instruction, yet now he hath pleased to choose another mode 
of teaching his people. These times, therefore, and those bear 
very different relations to the matter in hand. God hath now 
seen fit that all that teaching which he delivered of old orally to 
the fathers should be committed to books and writing. And the 
reason of the change was to provide more completely for the pure 
and uncorrupted preservation of his teaching. For doctrine de- 
livered only orally without writing could not be so easily saved 
from corruptions; and in fact it was soon depraved, and God’s re- 
ligion remained in its integrity with very few, so as that God was 
compelled frequently to repeat and renew it over and over again. 
The scriptures, therefore, are necessary to us, because God foresaw 
that we should need, for preserving the integrity of true religion, 
to have the scriptures in our hands; so that to think otherwise is 
to accuse God of thoughtlessness or error. 

The Jesuit next proceeds to the second age of the church, which 
intervened between Moses and Christ; wherein he cannot deny that 
scriptures were published by the holy prophets, which he never- 
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theless maintains to have been unnecessary. For he says in the 
first place, that at that time the scriptures belonged exclusively to 
the Jews, while yet there were, even amongst the Gentiles, religi- 
ous persons who had not the scriptures in their hands, as is plain 
from the case of Job and his friends. To this purpose he alleges 
Augustine on Original Sin, Lib. u. c. 24; and in the City of God, 
Lib. xvi. c. 47. I answer: We confess that there were amongst 
the Gentiles some pious persons really zealous for true religion: 
but that the scriptures were read by such persons, is also clear 
from the story of the eunuch in Acts viii. Besides, the number of 
such persons as the Jesuit mentions was very small. And, how- 
ever the case be, those who appertained to the church were 
not ignorant of the scriptures. In the second place, he says that, 
although the Jews used to read the scriptures, yet they used 
tradition more than scripture: as appears from Ps. xliv. 1, 2, and 
Ixxvili. 3, 4, where we read that fathers related the works of God to 
their children; and from Deut. vi. 20, where the fathers are com- 
manded to tell their children, when their children should ask them, 
what great things God had done in their behalf. I reply, that no 
conclusion can be drawn from such testimonies as these. For what 
if parents were commanded to tell God’s works to their children, 
and children to ask them of their parents? Those things which the 
parents related were also set forth in scripture. In Ps. xliv. the 
prophet shews what it was they had heard from their fathers ; for 
it follows that God had cast forth the nations before them, and 
planted them in. Now, this is all written: every thing recited in 
Ps. lxxviil. is also written; as the deliverance of the people from 
Egypt, &c. In the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy the people are 
commanded to converse about the scriptures, and to instruct their 
children in them, Thus it was from the scriptures that the fa- 
thers told these things to the children, and out of the scriptures 
that the children asked these questions of their fathers. Thirdly, 
this sagacious man assigns the reasons why the ancient Jews made 
greater use of tradition than of scripture. The first reason is, 
because at that time the scriptures were not yet reduced into the 
form of books, but were scattered about in loose papers. The 
second is, because the priests and Levites were neglectful of their 
duty to such a degree, as that sometimes the whole scripture dis- 
appeared, as is plain from 2 Kings xxii, where we read of the 
volume of the law being found. But after the captivity (says he) 
Ezra reduced the scriptures’ into the form of books, and added 
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many things, as the piece about the death of Moses at the end of 
Deuteronomy. I answer: Although we were to concede the negli- 
gence of the priests and Levites, does it therefore follow either 
that the whole scripture perished, or that it was unnecessary ? 
The negligence of the priests and Levites does not prove the 
scriptures unnecessary, but themselves guilty of horrible sacrilege. 
Thus, even now the papists pluck away the scriptures from the 
people; but are they, for that reason, not necessary? A man 
should be a fool to say so. The scriptures, however, were not alto- 
gether lost, nor does the finding of the book of the law prove that 
they were. The book that was found in the temple, during its 
purification, was the very autograph of Moses, or only the book of 
Deuteronomy. As to his assertion, that the scriptures were so 
scattered in loose pieces at that time that they could not be read, 
it is a mere fiction, and made without any reasonable ground. For 
although Ezra reduced the Psalms and other books to order, it 
does not follow from that that the scriptures were before in such 
confusion that they could not be read. As to the piece at the end 
of Deuteronomy, some say that it was added by Joshua, as Sixtus 
Senensis, Lib. 1.; others by Moses before his death, so as to seem 
rather to have been translated than to have died!. 

Bellarmine passes on to the third age of the church, which 
takes its origin from the coming of Christ; and says, that the 
church was without scriptures even for many years after Christ: 
which assertion of his, however, every body perceives to be 
utterly false. For the faithful had during all that time all the 
books of the old Testament; and immediately after Christ the 
scripture of the new Testament began to be published, and the 
church always had the full teaching necessary to salvation in 
written documents. Now, as far as the sum and substance of 
teaching is concerned, there is no difference between the old Tes- 
tament and the new. The promises are written in the old 
Testament, and the fulfilment of them in the new. Nor was it 
very many years after Christ that the church lacked the scriptures 
of the new Testament. For Matthew wrote his gospel eight years 
after Christ’s ascension, if that be true which Theophylact tells us, 
upon the Ist of Matthew: pera oxto etn THS TOV Xpioctov 
avadypews. Nicephorus?, however, says that it was in the fifteenth 


[! Ut raptus, non mortuus fuisse videatur. } 
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year; but Eusebius, Lib. v. c. 81, out of Irenzus, dates it after 
the twentieth, when Peter and Paul had already come to Rome. 
But the Jesuit proves his assertion from Irenzus, Lib. m1. c. 4, 
where that father writes, that in his time some barbarous nations 
lived admirably without the scriptures, by the sole help of tradition. 
I answer: I confess that Irenzus in that place does say, that some 
nations, assenting to those traditions which the apostles delivered 
to those to whom they committed the churches, had salvation 
written in their hearts without ink or characters, by the power of 
the Holy Ghost. But lest you should think that these were 
the popish traditions, he subjoins a recital of the Articles of the 
Faith, in one God, the Creator of heaven and earth, in Christ the 
Son of God, his passion, resurrection, ascension, &c. Then he 
adds: “Those who have believed this faith are indeed, in respect 
of our language, barbarians; but as to their opinions, and customs, 
and conversation, they are, on account of their faith, excellently 
wise and well-pleasing to God, by reason of the righteousness 
and chastity and wisdom of their whole behaviour?.” But although 
some barbarous people were for a time without the scriptures, it 
does not therefore follow that the scriptures are absolutely un- 
necessary. Many persons know not how to read, and nevertheless 
hold a sound faith from the preaching of pastors and teachers: 
are the scriptures therefore not necessary? Whence then did 
those very pastors and teachers derive that knowledge of religion 
which they possess? Doubtless from the scriptures. The scrip- 
tures, therefore, are highly necessary. And although for a time 
doctrine might be preserved intact without written monuments, it 
is not safe to keep it so long, nor possible to keep it so always. 
Besides, in a short time after the scriptures were translated into 
those barbarous tongues, in order that, by the reading and ex- 
pounding of them, they might the better preserve the teaching 
which they had received. The conclusion he draws is, that the 


[1 Mar@aios .... ypapny efnveyxey evayyeXiov, trod Iérpov xai rod IatAov 
ev ‘Pdun evayyeAtCopévay.—T. 11. p. 53. ed. Heinich.] 
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scriptures are not simply necessary ; and so far’not amiss. But are 
they therefore not necessary at all? This is plainly what he means, 
but he dares not to speak out; since presently afterwards, replying 
to a citation from Chrysostom, who writes that the scriptures are 
necessary to us, though not to the patriarchs, he observes that this 
necessity must be understood to refer “to our well-being, that is 
to mean that they are useful.” So that, according to him, the 
scriptures are merely useful, and contribute to our well-being, but 
are not necessary. From the whole reasoning of our opponent, 
therefore, we see the truth of what we read in this same author 
Treneus, Lib, 1. c. 2, that the heretics, when they are refuted 
out of the scriptures, turn round and accuse even the scriptures 
themselves. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THAT THE SCRIPTURES ARE NECESSARY. 


Here I will briefly demonstrate the necessity of the scrip- 
tures, although we shall afterwards have to treat that question 
more at large. 

In the first place, the scriptures contain that necessary doctrine 
without which we cannot be saved, that is to say, the teaching 
of the law and the gospel: therefore they are necessary. As 
to the law, the apostle tells us, Rom. vii.: “I had not known 
lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet.” There- 
fore, the doctrine of the law is learned from the scriptures, and 
indeed only from the scriptures, when rightly and solidly under- 
stood. Still less can we understand the doctrine of the gospel 
without the scriptures, because it is still more foreign and remote 
from our minds than the doctrine of the law, and our nature recoils 
from it still more than from the law. Besides,’ God does not 
teach us now by visions, dreams, revelations, oracles, as of old, 
but by the scriptures alone; and therefore, if we will be saved, 
we must of necessity know the scriptures. 

Secondly, the scriptures preserve the doctrine and religion of 
God from being corrupted, or destroyed, or forgotten: therefore 
they are necessary. The antecedent is manifest. For God willed 
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that his word should be written by Moses, the prophets and the 
apostles, for this very reason, that there was a certain risk that 
the true teaching would be corrupted, or destroyed, or consigned 
to oblivion, if it were not written and published in books. In 
Hosea viii. 12, God says, “I have written to them the great 
things of my law; but they were counted as a strange thing.” 
Luke says, chap. i. verse 3, “It seemed good to me to write 
unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus,’—for what pur- 
pose? The reason is subjoined: tva émuryveis mrept ov KatnxnOns 
Aoywv tHv acpdadeav. Theophilus had before that been in- 
structed in the true doctrine (as is plain from the words zept 
wv katynxnOns); but Luke chose to write for him the whole of 
that doctrine in order, that he might know it better and more 
certainly, and retain it when known more firmly. The scripture 
therefore is necessary for certainty: for those things which are 
taught orally have not the same firmness and certainty as those 
which are written and consigned in books. 

Thirdly, in Matth. xxii. 29, Christ says to the Sadducees, “Ye 
do err, not knowing the scriptures:” aAavace, uy eidotes Tas 
rypadas. From which words we gather that the scriptures are ne- 
cessary to us, lest we should fall into error. In another evangelist 
the words stand thus: ‘Ye therefore err, because ye know not the 
scriptures :” ov ia ToOUTO TAaVadOe, uy EldoTES TAS ypagas ; and 
so the place makes still more clearly for our side. The same is 
the purport also of the passage in 2 Pet. i. 19, “ We have also a 
more sure (and firm) word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that 
ye take heed:” where Peter teaches us that nothing is surer than 
the scriptures. To them, therefore, as the solid, firm and perpe- 
tual monuments of the faith, it behoves us to cleave constantly. 
In Luke xvi., when the rich reveller begs that somebody may be 
sent to his brethren, Abraham replies: “They have Moses and the 
prophets ; let them hear them.” From which words it is clear that 
all things necessary are to be derived from Moses and the prophets, 
that is, from the scriptures, and that there can be no more certain 
or clearer method of learning than from the scriptures. In John 
xx. 31, we read thus: “They were written, that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God; and that believing ye 
might have life by his name.” Whence it may be inferred that 
the scriptures are necessary to us for the obtaining of faith and 
eternal life; since it was for that purpose they were written. In 
John y. 39, Christ says to the Jews, “Search the scriptures ;”— _ 
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wherefore? ‘Because in them ye think ye have eternal life.” 
And indeed they were right in so thinking, and Christ approves 
their opinion. In Psalms xix. and cxix. the prophet David passes 
high encomiums upon the scriptures; from which praises and 
eulogies men’s necessity may be gathered. He calls them the 
law; and what more necessary than law? Now, if the law be 
necessary in a state, then much rather in the church. For if 
in civil affairs men cannot be left to themselves, but must be 
governed and retained in their duty by certain laws; much less 
should we be independent in divine things, and not rather bound by 
the closest ties to a prescribed and certain rule, lest we fall into a 
will-worship hateful to God. 

Fourthly, we can by no means do without the scriptures: 
therefore they are necessary. The Jesuit will deny the ante- 
cedent. But if we can do without the scriptures, why hath 
God delivered them to us? Thus the wisdom and counsel of 
God refute the foolish fictions of the papists. 

Fifthly, ministers are commanded to read the scriptures, and 
to be assiduous and diligent in the study of them: therefore the 
scriptures are necessary. For if any persons could be free or 
discharged from the duty of reading the scriptures, who could be 
rather than the clergy ? forasmuch as none are better acquainted 
with tradition than they are. In 1 Tim. iy. 13, Paul admonishes 
Timothy to be attentive to reading, mpoceye 7H avaryvwoe and 
in 2 Tim. iii. 14, 15, he shews what it was that he was to read so 
attentively, namely, the holy scriptures; for thus he writes: “ But 
thou abide in those things which thou hast learned, and hast been 
entrusted with, knowing from whom thou hast learned them, and 
that from a child thou hast known the holy scriptures, which are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.” Upon which place Chrysostom comments thus: 
“While the apostle speaks this to Timothy, he gives at the same 
time a wholesome admonition to all. And if he uttered such ad- 
monitions to one who could raise the dead, what are we now to say, 
who fall so miserably short of his excellence?” Thus Chrysostom. 
If, then, the scriptures are commended to Timothy, how much 
more to us? To the same purpose is the passage in Rom. xv. 4: 
«« Whatsoever things were written of old time, were written for 
our learning, that we through patience and comfort of the scrip- 
ture might have hope.” It was, therefore, for our service that 
God provided in delivering his doctrine in a written form ;—I had 
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almost said for his own too, since before that he had been com- 
pelled to repeat the same lessons frequently. So Thomas Aquinas 
writes upon that passage: ‘“ There was,” says he, “no necessity 
for writing these things, but only on our account.” 

Sixthly, Chrysostom, in his 1st Homily upon Matthew’, 
expressly writes that the scriptures are necessary; and removes the 
Jesuit’s objection, that because scripture was not necessary in the 
time of the patriarchs, neither is it so now. He says that the 
patriarchs and apostles were exceedingly pure in soul, and that 
God therefore addressed them immediately, and taught without the 
medium of written documents; whereas, since we are rude and dull, 
God hath chosen to instruct us by the scriptures. Bellarmine saw 
this place, and endeavours to break the force of the argument. 
He says that the scriptures are called necessary, because they are 
useful. Excellent! But, then, they are so useful as to be neces- 
sary. Nothing, indeed, is more useful than what is necessary. 

You have heard how admirably the Jesuit hath acquitted 
himself of his first undertaking. I do not choose at present to pro- 
secute the question more at large, or to illustrate it with testimonies 
of the fathers, which shall be produced in their proper place. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE ARGUMENTS OF OUR OPPONENTS, WHEREBY THEY PROVE THAT 
THE SCRIPTURES ARE NOT SUFFICIENT WITHOUT TRADITION. 


(Now, then, in the seconp place he proves that the scrip- 
tures are not sufficient without tradition, and do not contain all 
things appertaining to faith and practice. This he does by 
three arguments.) 

The first is to this effect: If the scripture be sufficient, then 
it is either the whole canon which is sufficient, or the several 
books contained in that canon: but neither is the case; and there- 
fore the scripture is not sufficient. I answer: I confess that we 
do not speak of each several book when we say that the scriptures 
contain sufficient instruction, but mean the whole canon, whence we 
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affirm that all things necessary may be drawn. Nor is this to be 
understood, however, merely of the canon, which is now richer 
and more copious than it was formerly (for at one time the canon 
was by no means so large and full, since the Jews, who were 
without the new Testament, had not so many books as we have); 
but we say that the canon extant in the time of the Jews was 
then, and that the canon extant in our time is now, sufficient 
without tradition. When there were only the five books of Moses, 
they were sufficient. When they were increased by the accession 
of other books (those of the prophets namely), these were sufficient, 
but more abundantly sufficient. In each age and generation, 
according to the circumstances of the church, the books which 
were extant were sufficient. But the Jesuit endeavours to weaken 
the force of this, and proves that even the whole canon is insuf- 
ficient, because many books which were really sacred and canonical 
have perished. This he proves from Chrysostom’s 9th Homily 
upon Matthew, on these words: ‘He shall be called a Nazarene.” 
I answer, firstly, Chrysostom thought that this sentence could 
no where be found in those books of the old Testament which are 
still preserved. There is another similar sentence of which he 
entertained the same opinion: “Out of Egypt have I called my 
Son.” Indeed, the seventy translators whom he followed exhibit 
neither passage: but the Hebrew text does; with which he was 
not conversant, being ignorant of the Hebrew language. Jerome, 
in his work de Optimo Genere Interpretandi, says that both 
sentences are found in the Hebrew copies, the former in Isaiah xi. 
1, the latter in Hosea xi. 1. Secondly, we concede that some 
pieces are now wanting which formerly stood in the canon of scrip- 
ture; while nevertheless we affirm that the canon which now 
remains is sufficient, and contains all things necessary. Some 
books of Solomon’s have been lost, but without any injury to faith 
or risk of our salvation; as that which he wrote concerning plants, 
springing herbs, and worms, and also many proverbs. For God 
knew that these things would not be necessary to us for salvation. 
Thirdly, we deny that so many pieces have been lost as the papists 
and the Jesuit suspect. For, as to the books of Samuel, Gad, 
Nathan and Ahijah, I reply, that they are not lost, but are the 
same as those books. which we now have, namely, the books of 
Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, which were written by those 
prophets. Bellarmine goes on to say, that it is certain from the 
new Testament that the epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans hath 
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been lost, which piece he himself mentions in the last chapter to 
the Colossians. But nothing can be more uncertain than this. For 
we have before established, both by the words themselves and the 
testimonies of authors, that this was no epistle of Paul to the 
Laodiceans, but of the Laodiceans to Paul; unless indeed we trans- 
late é« Aaodicetas, “to the Laodiceans.” For other people wrote 
letters to Paul, as is plain from 1 Cor. vii. 1: “ Now concerning 
those things whereof ye wrote unto me.” The opinion arose from 
the ambiguous version Laodicensium, which they give a passive 
sense to: wherein I am surprised that a man so polished and 
learned in Greek literature as Bellarmine should not have 
perceived the shameful error into which many had fallen, and 
should have chosen rather to incur the blame of negligence than 
to omit a very foolish argument. 

The Jesuit’s second argument is as follows: If Christ or 
his apostles had intended to restrain the word of God to the 
compendious form of scripture, then Christ would have com- 
manded the evangelists and apostles to write, and they would 
somewhere have indicated that they wrote in pursuance of the 
Lord’s injunction. But we nowhere read of this: therefore 
they never designed to do this. I answer by pronouncing the 
assumption to be untrue. Can we suppose that the apostles and 
evangelists attempted to write without a command or authority ? 
Was it under the impulse of some slight occasional motive that they 
wrote so many works; or did they not rather follow therein the 
authority of the Holy Spirit? Surely we cannot entertain the 
former thought without impiety. We believe that they were 
induced and moved to write by the special authority of Christ and 
the Holy Spirit: for the scripture is called Qedavevoros, that is, 
delivered by the impulse and suggestion of the Holy Ghost. And 
2 Pet. i. 21, Peter testifies that holy men of God spake “as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” Which makes it plain that they 
followed the impulse and authority of the Holy Spirit, not their 
own will and choice. The men were merely the instruments; it 
was the Holy Ghost who dictated to them, 

Our opponents, however, will have it that they wrote of them- 
selves, without any express command, In Exod. xxiy. 4, we read 
that Moses wrote all the words of God: and Canus expressly ac- 
knowledges that he wrote this pursuant to the command of God. 
In Hosea vii. 12, God says: “I wrote unto them the great things 
(as some translate it, but as others, the authentic things) of my 
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law.” God therefore says, that he wrote those things which 
Moses wrote. But had the apostles any express command ? Un- 
doubtedly they had. For, in Matt xxviii. 19, we read that the 
last words of Christ to his apostles were these: “@o, teach all 
nations.” Now the term pa@yrevew, which is used in that place, 
denotes teaching both orally and by writing, as should seem best 
to the Holy Spirit. For the Holy Spirit governed their minds in 
the discharge of this office, and impelled them to writing as a 
thing most specially needful. For they were required not merely 
to give temporary instructions; but it was a part of their office to 
leave a written teaching, which should suffice for all ages, and 
remain even unto the end of the world. In Rey.i. 11, it is expressly 
written, “ Those things which thou hast seen, write in a book,” 
ypawov eis (:3Xtov. This is an express command. If this 
injunction was given to him, we cannot doubt but that the same 
injunction was in the same way given to the rest also. Again, in 
Rey. xiv. 13, John says: “I heard a voice saying, Write.” These 
things sufficiently prove that the apostles and evangelists followed 
the divine authority, and were not moved to writing by certain 
exceeding slight and fortuitous circumstances, as the papists im- 
piously pretend, especially Lindanus, who thinks that he can make 
this good in the case of every one of the books. The fathers were 
very far indeed from this notion of the papists. For Augustine, in 
the last chapter of his first book upon the Consent of the Evange- 
lists, says expressly that Christ wrote all those things which the 
apostles and evangelists wrote; because the apostles were only the 
hands, but Christ the head. Now the hands write nothing but as 
the head thinks and dictates. Therefore, says he, we should 
receive their books with the same reverence as if Christ had 
written them with his own hand, and we had seen him writing 
them. His words are as follow: “Through that human nature 
which he assumed, he is the head of all his disciples, as members 
of his body. When, therefore, they wrote what he shewed and 
spoke to them, we must by no means say that he himself did not 
write, since his members did that which they knew by the influence 
of their head. For whatever he willed that we should read 
concerning his deeds or words, he commanded them as his hands to 
write. He that understands this harmonious unity, this ministry 
of the members in divers offices, but agreeing under one head 
together, will receive what he reads in the gospel narratives of 
Christ’s disciples no otherwise than as if he saw the very hand of 
the Lord, which was a part of his proper natural body, engaged 
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in writing it!’ Thus Augustine. Irenzus also, Lib. 1. c. 1, says 
that the gospel is delivered in the scriptures “by the will of God.” 
And Athanasius, in his epistle to Liberius, speaking of Christ, says: 
‘“‘He composed both the old Testament and the new.” Finally, 
Gregory, in his 4th book of Epistles, Epist. 84, says, that 
the scripture is the epistle of God the Creator to his creature? ; 
which assertion is also, in some places, made by Augustine and 
Chrysostom. Now then, who dares to forge letters in a prince’s 
name? Much less would the apostles or prophets have dared to do 
so in the name of God. 

From these considerations, it is manifest, that all the books 
of the old and new Testaments were written not merely by the 
will and command, but under the very dictation of Christ; nor 
yet merely occasionally, or under the suggestion of some slight 
circumstance, but with the deliberate purpose of serving the church 
in all ages: whence plainly appears the falsehood of Lindanus’ 
pretence. But, if this were so (he urges), they would have 
written a catechism, or composed some document in common, or 
else each severally would have published in writing the whole 
evangelic doctrine. I answer: None of these is necessary. For 
they knew well that God would so direct their wills and hands, 
that those should write whom it behoved to write, and write just 
so much as was sufficient, and do all things in the proper time. 
And if that is true which is handed down, they published the 
Creed before they separated to go into their several provinces, 
which is indeed an epitome of the scriptures. But this (says he) 
they delivered orally, and did not commit to writing: upon which 

(1 Omnibus discipulis suis, per hominem quem assumpsit, tanquaam mem- 
bris sui corporis, caput est. Itaque cum illi scripserunt, que ille ostendit et 
dixit, nequaquam dicendum est, quod ipse non scripserit, quandoquidem mem- 
bra ejus id operata sunt, quod dictante capite cognoverunt. Quidquid enim 
ille de suis factis et dictis nos legere voluit, hoe scribendum illis, tanquam suis 
manibus, imperavit. Hoc unitatis consortium, et in diversis officiis concor- 
dium membrorum sub uno capite ministerium quisquis intellexerit, non aliter 
accipiet quod narrantibus discipulis Christi in evangelio legerit, quam si ipsam 
manum Domini, quam in proprio corpore gestabat, scribentem conspexerit.— 
Opp. T. rv. p. 33.] 

(2 6 Scadepevos rv madaay Kal thy Kaw7yy Siabnknv. Whitaker translates 
“composuit,” which he perhaps meant to be taken in the sense of arrange: 
but his argument seems to require what is given above. The passage may 
be found in Athanas. Opp. T. m1. p. 669. Paris. 1698. ] : 
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point as I feel no solicitude, I will spend no arguments. Indeed, it 
is nothing to the purpose; and the whole creed is contained. in 
the scriptures, as Augustine tells us, ad Catechumen. Lib. 1. de 
Symbolo : “These words (meaning the Creed) which you have 
heard, are scattered through the scriptures. Thence they have 
been gathered and reduced into a system, to help the memory of 
the weak‘.” But of the Creed hereafter. 

The Jesuit’s third argument, whereby he proves that the scrip- 
tures are not sufficient without tradition, is to this effect : There are 
many things which we cannot be ignorant of, that are nowhere found 
in the scriptures; therefore all things necessary are not contained 
in the scriptures. The Jesuit sets forth and discusses many exam- 
ples, which we must sift and examine severally. First, he says, that 
there is no doubt but that women, under the old Testament, had 
some remedy against original sin as well as men, which supplied the 
place of circumcision: but there is nothing about it found in the 
scriptures. I answer, that circumcision regarded not only men, 
but women also in a certain sense. For although they were not 
circumcised in the flesh, nevertheless the efficacy of circumcision 
reached to them, and in the circumcision of the men they were 
consecrated to God: for woman was considered a part of man, 
and a partner and sharer in all his goods. Unmarried women ap- 
pertained to their parents, married women to their husbands: of a 
surety they had no peculiar sacrament. Lombard, Lib. 1v., dis- 
tinct. 1, letter G, says, that faith and good works had the same 
efficacy in the case of women as circumcision in that of men, and so 
were justified although they had no sacrament. But others say (as 
appears from the same author, Lombard), that they were sanctified 
and justified by sacrifices and oblations. Bellarmine might there- 
fore have learned from his own master, how frivolous was this pre- 
tence. Besides, he ought to have considered that circumcision was 
not merely a remedy against original sin, but also a sign of the 
derivation of sin. Now it is by men rather than by women that 
sin is propagated ; and therefore this mark was the rather imprinted 
upon them. 

The Jesuit subjoins, there is no doubt but that infants dying 
before the eighth day had some remedy against original sin; 
but this is nowhere found in scripture. I answer: This is futile, 


[4 Illa verba que audistis per divinas scripturas sparsa sunt, inde collecta 
et ad unum reducta, ne tardorum hominum memoria labaret.—Augustin. 
Opp. T. vi. col. 399. Antwerp. 1701.] 
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and, like the former objection, unworthy of a reply. For the 
salvation of infants depends not upon the sacraments. Others, 
however, answer that they might be circumcised before the eighth 
day, if they were in any danger of losing their lives: how truly, I 
inquire not. But as it was not all who were partakers of the 
sacraments that were saved; so neither were all damned who had 
them not. If God had determined that all who died before circum- 
cision should be damned, he would not assuredly have deferred that 
rite until the eighth day. The Jesuit’s third example is no more 
suited to the purpose than the previous ones. In the time of the old 
Testament, says he, many Gentiles were saved; and yet we read 
nothing in the scriptures of their justification from original and 
other sins. I answer, that we do so read: for they were jus- 
tified by faith in the Mediator without the sacraments. But, if he 
speak of external means, there is a law to be found in the books of 
Moses for incorporating proselytes into the Jewish state. These 
three arguments are derived from that foul spring of error, the 
popish tenet of salvation being inclosed in the sacraments; whence 
they conclude that there was need of external means and remedies. 
These men know nothing of the power of faith. The Jesuit’s 
fourth example is of this sort: We must believe the canonicity of 
the books in the old and new Testaments, which yet cannot be dis- 
covered from the books themselves. I answer, that this may be 
known sufficiently from the scriptures themselves. For the doctrine 
itself confirms itself, and bears most certain testimony to itself. Do 
we not read that the whole scripture is given by inspiration of God ? 
But, says the Jesuit, how shall I know that this is scripture which 
affirms this? And here he brings in a comparison. It is written, 
says he, in the Alcoran, that that book was sent down from heaven ; 
and yet we are by no means therefore to believe that it really did 
come from heaven. In like manner, says he, I must be assured of 
the authority of this book from some other source. I answer: 
Seest thou not, O Jesuit, that the books of scripture are impiously 
and absurdly compared by thee to the Alcoran? The Alcoran is 
replete with absurdities and manifest falsehoods: whereas every 
thing in scripture bears the stamp of divinity, and the whole scrip- 
ture plainly shews itself to be given by inspiration of God, as we 
have proved in the third question ; so as that those who are endued 
with the Spirit of God cannot fail to recognise God speaking in the 
scriptures. Thus the conclusion of the Jesuit is false. For if that 
be the true faith which is delivered in the creed, then our faith 
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rests upon the scriptures, and upon them alone, since all the articles 
of faith are contained in the scriptures. And this faith is sufficient 
for salvation, because this faith lays hold upon Christ, in whom are 
all the promises of eternal life. But these men argue as if the prin- 
ciple of faith were laid in tradition; and if this be true, then faith 
depends entirely upon tradition. In Luke xxiv. 45, we read that 
Christ opened the minds of the apostles that they might understand 
the scriptures. Whence we perceive that faith springs from a right 
understanding of the scriptures. 

Fifthly, The Jesuit says that it is not only necessary to believe 
the existence of a canon of sacred books in the old and new Testa- 
ments, but also to know which those books are. For example, we 
ought to know that the gospel of Mark is genuine and true, and so 
also that of Luke, and so on through all the other books of either 
Testament. But how are we to be assured of this? The evidence 
certainly cannot be derived from scripture; as in the case of 
believing that the gospels of Bartholomew or Thomas are not 
genuine, whereas reason teaches that we should rather believe a 
book bearing the title of an apostle, than one which bore the title 
of one who was not an apostle. Besides, how (he asks) shall we know 
that the epistle to the Romans is Paul’s, and that to the Laodiceans 
not his, when the latter is mentioned in the epistle to the Colossians 
and the former nowhere? I answer: This is a fine piece of theolo- 
gical reasoning ; as if it were not evident from the very inscription of 
the epistle to the Romans, that it was written by Paul! His assertion 
that it is certain that Paul wrote an epistle to the Laodiceans hath 
been sufficiently answered by us already. The epistle to the Colos- 
sians mentions no epistle written by Paul to the Laodiceans, but rather 
hints (as we have shewn above from certain of the fathers) that 
some epistle had been written by the Laodiceans to him. This 
error was occasioned by an erroneous version and still more 
erroneous interpretation of it. Jerome, in his Catalogue, testifies 
indeed to the existence in former times of such an epistle, but 
testifies also that it was universally exploded. There is still extant 
a little epistle pretending to be that of Paul to the Laodiceans, but 
utterly Sarbanibs of the apostle’s name. However, the Jesuit says 
that we should not only know that there are canonical books, but 
also which they be. I answer: This is indeed necessary, but not 
simply and alike to all: which even the papists themselves may be 
compelled to own. For formerly many persons to whom they dare 
not deny the possibility of salvation, entertained doubts concerning 
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some of the canonical books. This was therefore not necessary to 
them. Indeed, there is no consequence in this argument, The 
Holy Spirit recognises all the canonical books; therefore all who 
have the Holy Spirit recognise them. For the Holy Spirit does 
not produce the same effect in all persons, nor have all the same 
measure of the Spirit. Thus all who have the Holy Spirit do not 
determine exactly alike concerning all the parts of religion. Some 
know Christ more perfectly, and some less; and this also is to be 
ascribed to the Holy Spirit, for “no one can say that Jesus is the 
Lord but by the Holy Ghost,” and even many papists have removed 
the apocryphal books from the canon of scripture. Secondly, I an- 
swer, that this very thing may be learned from the scriptures, namely 
from the very books themselves, as that the gospel of Mark is true, 
and so also that of Luke, and so the epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
For the books themselves prove themselves by their own testimony. 
The purity, the truth, the wonderful character impressed upon these 
writings, prove, at least to all those that have the Holy Spirit, that 
they emanated from God and his holy inspiration. For it is only 
they who have received the Holy Spirit that can hear, recognise, 
and understand his voice. Then, secondarily, these books are con- 
firmed by the authority of the church which hath received these 
books, but constantly rejected those others, such as the gospels of 
Bartholomew and Thomas. This, however, is only a secondary eyi- 
dence. Augustine, de Consent. Evangelist. Lib. 1. ¢. 1, replies to 
a similar objection, namely, why the same faith is not reposed in the 
other authors who wrote accounts of Christ and the apostles? and 
alleges two reasons why their books were rejected, lest any should 
suppose that the church had rejected them merely on its own autho- 
rity. The first reason is, because they were not such as the church 
in those times believed or approved: where he speaks of the church 
of those times. The second is, because the authors of those books 
did not write with the requisite fidelity, but fallaciously introduced 
into their writings matters which the rule of apostolic faith and 
sound doctrine condemns. But whence could this appear but from 
the books themselves? Bellarmine pretends that there is no dif- 
ference between those gospels and ours, between the epistle to the 
Romans and that to the Laodiceans, save only this, that the church 
hath received one set of gospels and rejected the other; hath 
admitted the epistle to the Romans into the canon, and exploded 
that to the Laodiceans: which is plainly at once impious and absurd 
in the highest degree. 
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The Jesuit’s sivth example is this: We must not only know 
what books form the canon in both Testaments, we must also 
know in particular that these are the very same books; not only 
that the gospel of Mark is true, but that this which we now have 
is the gospel of Mark: now this cannot be proved from the 
scriptures. I answer: It is not simply necessary to salvation that 
we should believe that this book which is inscribed with the name 
of Mark was actually written by him. I say not this rashly, but 
with reason and judgment. It is indeed necessary for me to 
believe it to be true and divine; but every one who doubts whether 
it were written by Mark does not immediately fall from salvation, 
or deserve to be esteemed a heretic. We do indeed think that he 
would deserve blame who should entertain such doubts, because there 
is no reason for them: but nevertheless we do not on that account 
exclude him from life and salvation. The scripture receives not 
authority from men, but from the Holy Ghost: nor is it more 
necessary to believe that this is the gospel of Mark, than to be- 
lieve that the epistle to the Hebrews was written by Paul, or the 
Apocalypse by John. The authors of many books are unknown, 
as of Joshua, Ruth, Chronicles, Esther, &c. But other books 
assert their own authors, as the Pentateuch, which no one doubts 
to have been written by Moses, because it bears his name, so that 
sometimes the whole Pentateuch is called by the name of Moses. 
So the gospel and epistles of John, of Paul, and of Peter: and 
yet the evidence with respect to all these is not precisely the 
same. The papists urge the same objection with respect to the 
Creed, as if it were necessary we should believe that the Creed 
was written by the apostles themselves. For so Lindanus argues, 
Panopl. Lib. ut. c. 8. But if I doubt whether the Creed were 
written by the apostles, am I therefore a heretic? Surely not, if 
I hold and receive the doctrine delivered in the Creed. Augustine, 
de Symbolo, Lib. 1. ¢. 1, says, that the contents of the Creed are 
scattered through the scriptures, and that the Creed was collected 
out of the scriptures. If this be true, it was not written by all 
the apostles ; for James died before any, and many of the apostles 
before all the books of the new Testament were published. Bel- 
larmine then subjoins some remarks which we have answered in 
the third question. 

In the seventh place, the Jesuit says, that it is necessary that 
we should not only read, but understand the scriptures. Now, he 
says, there are many ambiguities in the scriptures which cannot be 
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understood until they are explained by an infallible guide. For 
he says there are two things to be considered in the scriptures, the 
words and the sense, the words being like a sheath, while the 
sense is the sword of the Spirit; and, though the words may be 
understood by every one, yet it is not so with the sense. To this 
purpose he thinks is the saying of Basil, de Spirit. S. c. 27, that 
the gospel “without an interpretation is a mere name'.” He 
enumerates many things of this kind, which are obscurely laid 
down in scripture, as the equality of the persons of the Godhead, 
the procession of the Holy Spirit, original sin, Christ’s descent 
into hell. These, he says, cannot be deduced from scripture with- 
out great difficulty. I answer: When our adversary confesses 
that, with whatever difficulty, these things may be deduced from 
scripture, he concedes that they are not unwritten verities, or such 
as are to be counted amongst traditions. For the ancient fathers 
teach most truly, that whatever is deduced from scripture, whatever 
difficulty may attend the deduction, is all written. Secondly, I 
say, that the Jesuit differs from other papists in this point. For 
others write in a very different style about these matters, and rank 
them in the number of unwritten traditions. Stapleton, Lib. xu. ¢. 
5, says that the Homoiision cannot be proved from scripture, nor 
yet the Deity of the Holy Spirit. Nazianzen, de Theolog. Lib. v. 
mentions certain heretics who maintained that the Holy Ghost was 
Eévos Kat aypados Oeos, “a strange God unknown to scripture.” 
They compare us to these heretics, because we receive nothing but 
what is found in scripture; whereas they themselves much more 
resemble those heretics, denying these things to be written which 
indeed are so, because gathered by necessary inference from the 
scriptures rightly expounded and understood. Cochleus against 
Bullinger affirms the Homoiision to be a tradition, and declares 
that he would find it easier to prove the sacrifice of the mass out 
of the scriptures, than the Homoiision or the Trinity. Yet the 
fathers formerly proved it by the express testimony of scripture: 
for although they could not produce the very terms from scripture, 
yet they found the sense and meaning of the words in scripture. 
Tertullian, in his book against Praxeas, proves by many testimonies 
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of scripture, that God is one in substance and three in persons. So 
Epiphanius, in Heres. 60,3 proves that the Homoiision is in scrip- 
ture, as to the sense, though not as to the term: gore O€ kal 
capws eryKerTat €v vouw Kal Tapa amTrooToNols Kal Tors mpopn- 
tas. So also against the Sabellians. So in the Anchoratus we 
find that the Arians blamed that term because it was not found in 
scripture. But Ambrose, de Fide, c. Arian. c. 4 and 5, proves it 
by many testimonies of scripture ; and begins his fifth chapter with 
these words: ‘‘ Knowing, therefore, this unity of substance in the 
Father and in the Son, on the authority, not only of the prophets, 
but also of the gospels, how canst thou say that the Homousion is 
not found in scripture?” Then he adds more to the testimonies 
which he had used in the preceding chapter. Augustine, c. Maz- 
imin. Arian. Lib. 11. ce. 14, wishes the dispute concerning this 
doctrine to be managed, not by the testimonies of the fathers, or 
by councils, but by scripture itself. The catholics urged the council 
of Nice, wherein that term was approved and sanctioned: the 
Arians that of Rimini, consisting of twice as many bishops, who 
unanimously rejected that term. But Augustine, in the place re- 
ferred to, writes thus: “Neither should I allege the council of 
Nice, nor you that of Rimini, prejudging, as it were, the question. 
I am not bound by the authority of the one, nor you by that of 
the other. By the authority of scripture, a witness not peculiar 
to either of us but common to both, let allegation be compared 
with allegation, cause with cause, reason with reason®.” In this 
passage Augustine desires that this article may not be debated and 
defined by the testimonies of the fathers, but of scripture; and 
therefore he appeals from councils to the bible. So in his dispute 
with Paxentius, he says, that although this term be not found in 
scripture, yet it is sanctioned by John and Paul: which is the 
plainest possible refutation of the papists, who pretend that the 
Arians were convicted by tradition rather than by the scriptures. 
For Augustine openly and confidently appeals to the scriptures, and 
all the fathers use arguments from the scriptures. 

[? He means Heres. 69. §. 70. p. 796. B. T. 1. ed. Petro.] 

(4 Cum ergo hance unitatem substantiz in Patre et Filio non solum pro- 
phetica sed et evangelica auctoritate cognoscas, quomodo dicis in scripturis 
divinis ‘Opoovevov non inveniri?—Opp. T. rv. p. 280. Paris. 1603. ] 

(5 Sed nune nec ego Niceenum, nec tu debes Arimense, tanquam preeju- 
dicaturus proferre concilium, Nec ego hujus auctoritate, nec tu illius deti- 
neris: scripturarum auctoritatibus, non quorumque propriis, sed utrisque 
communibus testibus, res cum re, causa cum causa, ratio cum ratione con- 
certet.—T. vi. p. 306.] 
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The procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son 
the church hath always most truly held against the later Greeks, 
who affirmed that the Spirit proceeds from the Father only. That 
error was condemned in the council of Lyons, in the time of Inno- 
cent the Fourth. Thomas Aquinas was summoned to that council, 
but he died on the way; and his place was supplied by Bonaven- 
ture, who proved most learnedly from scripture that the Spirit 
proceeds from the Son as well as from the Father. Thomas 
Aquinas also proves this in many places, as in his Questiones 
Disput. Quest. 10, and in prima Secunde, Quest. 36, Art. 2. 
And before Thomas Augustine, in his 99th Tractate upon John, 
affirms the Spirit to proceed from the Son, and proves it out of 
scripture. 

As to the third example, of original sin, it can be proved 
expressly enough from scripture, although indeed the term never 
does occur therein: as, from Rom. v. 12, “As by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin, &c. ;” and Psalm li. 7, 
“T was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 
Here Bellarmine favours the Pelagians, asserting that it is hard to 
prove original sin from scripture; whereas Augustine, in his books 
against the Pelagians, establishes the point abundantly from scrip- 
tural evidence. 

As to the fourth example, Christ’s descent into hell, I cer- 
tainly do confess that he that shall seek to establish this article, 
as the papists hold it, by scripture, undertakes a difficult task. 
Andradius, Defens. Trident. Concil. Lib. u., says that it cannot 
be gathered at all from scripture. Bellarmine says that it may, 
but with difficulty. But if it can, with whatever difficulty, be 
deduced from the scriptures alone, then the evangelists and apo- 
stles must have written something about it. Andradius, how- 
ever, honestly confesses that this point cannot be proved by any 
place in scripture; and thence he proves that something is necessary 
which is not delivered in the scriptures. Certain it is, however, 
that some of the papists abuse some passages of scripture in behalf 
of this doctrine, as Psalm xvi. 10, and Acts ii., in which chapter 
Peter recites some words out of that Psalm, and 1 Pet iii. 19, “By 
which also he went and preached to the spirits in prison, &c.” Yet 
Andradius plainly denies that it can be inferred from scripture, 
and gives a far different interpretation to the place in Peter. 
However, says Andradius, this point is laid down most plainly in 
the Creed. I answer: Ruffinus, however, affirms that it was not 
laid down in the Roman creeds in his time, yea, that it was then 
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wanting even in the creeds of the orientals!; adding, that nothing 
more is delivered in these words than is implied by the clauses 
immediately preceding, wherein we profess our belief that Christ 
was buried, making the meaning of both articles precisely the 
same, This is at least not unreasonable; which I say, without 
intending to determine-any thing for certain upon the subject. 
The Nicene Creed does not exhibit this article. The Athanasian 
does: but this makes rather for us than against us; for Athanasius 
mentions the descent into hell, but not the burial. In the Nicene 
Creed, on the contrary, the burial is mentioned, but not the de- 
scent into hell: which seems to indicate the sameness of the articles. 

Besides, there are almost infinite reasons assigned for this 
descent. The Roman catechism delivers two: the first reason 
is, in order that Christ might deliver the fathers; the second, 
that he might display his power and sway over the lower regions. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromat. 6%, maintains, that Christ and 
the apostles descended in order to preach the Gospel to the con- 
demned souls, and bring the hope of salvation to the philoso- 
phers and others who might believe. Aquinas, in his Sum, part 
ir, q. 52, art. 1, enumerates three reasons why Christ descended 
into hell. The first is, ‘“‘ Because, as it was suitable that he should 
die that he might deliver us from death, so it was suitable that he 
should descend into hell to deliver us from going down into hell :—” 
as if, forsooth, he who delivered us from eternal death did not so 
perfectly finish his work as to leave us in no danger of such a 
descent. ‘ Secondly, because it was suitable that, when the devil 
had been vanquished, he should rescue his captives who were im- 
prisoned in the pit. Thirdly, in order that, as he had shewn his 
power on earth by living and dying, so he might also shew his 
power in hell by visiting and illuminating it.” In the exposition 
of the creed he adds a fourth reason: ‘That he might perfectly 
triumph over the devil.” Augustine knew nothing of these fine 
reasons, since, Ep. 99, he writes that he had not yet discovered 
what advantage Christ’s descent into hell conferred upon the just 
men of old time, These are his words: “I have not yet discovered 
what benefit Christ conferred upon the righteous who were in the 


(1 Sciendum sane est, quod in ecclesia Romanz symbolo non habetur 
additum, descendit ad inferna; sed neque in orientis ecclesiis habetur hic 
sermo.——Expos. Symb. §. 20.] 

[2 Aédeckrar b€ kav TG Sevtépw Srpwparei, tovs dmoardédouvs akodovdas TO 
Kupi@ kal rods év dSov ednyyeAcopévovs.—p. 637. D. Paris. 1629.] 
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bosom of Abraham, when he descended into hell, since I do not 
see that, as to the beatific presence of his divinity, he ever with- 
drew from them!.” Besides, nothing is certainly defined as to the 
period during which Christ remained in hell. The Roman cate- 
chism affirms that he remained in hell as long as his body lay in 
the sepulchre. So Thomas, in his Sum, part 3, q. 52, Art.4: “At 
the same time his soul was brought out of hell, and his body from 
the tomb®.” If this be true, how did he perform his promise to the 
thief, “To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise?” Unless, 
indeed, they make a paradise in hell. The papists indeed place 
paradise upon earth: but it is plain from 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, 4, that 
that paradise which we deem to be the seat of the happy souls, is 
neither in hell, nor on earth, but in the highest heavens. Besides, 
when the thief besought Christ to remember him when he was in 
his kingdom, he surely never thought of this infernal kingdom. It 
is not, therefore, necessary that we should believe that Christ 
descended in this way into hell; nor can Christ’s descent into hell 
in this sense be proved either with ease or with difficulty from 
scripture. 

In the eighth place, the Jesuit objects thus: We must believe 
that the essential parts of all the sacraments were instituted by 
Christ: but no such thing is found in scripture, except with 
respect to two, or three at the most. In the Sartorian edition this 
argument is omitted. I answer: We recognise only two sacra- 
ments, which we maintain to have been instituted by Christ in 
regard of both matter and form: for the whole entire essence of 
these is set forth in the scriptures. As to the other popish sacra- 
ments, it is no wonder that their essence is not explained in 
scripture, because some of them have no matter, some no form, and 
some neither form nor matter. 

In the ninth place, he frames this objection: It is necessary to 
believe that Mary continued a virgin always. But this is not 
certain from the scriptures: therefore, some necessary things are 
known from some other source besides the scripture. Cochleeus adds 
further, that the title of @eordxos or Deipara is not grounded 
upon the scriptures: which is a notable calumny; for the fathers 
proved the virgin to be Qeoroxos from the scriptures, against 


(! Unde illis justis qui in sinu Abrahz erant, cum ille in inferna descen- 
deret, nondum quid contulisset inveni, a quibus eum secundum beatificam 
preesentiam suze divinitatis nunquam video recessisse.—Ep. 99. al. 164. §. 8.] 

[? Simul anima ejus educta-est de inferno, et corpus de sepulchro.] 
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the Nestorians, namely, from Matt. i. 23, and Luke i. 35, and 
many other places. I answer: As to the perpetual virginity of 
Mary, it is no business of mine to meddle with that dispute. I 
content myself with saying, that the fathers, who managed the 
controversy with Helvidius, adduced not only some obscure tradi- 
tions, which no one would rank very high, but made use also of 
testimonies from scripture. So Proclus Cyzicenus alleges a passage 
from Ezekiel about the gate which should be closed*. So Ambrose, 
Sermon 4 and 5. So also Ambrose, Epist. 31 and 79, proves the 
same from John, where Christ commends his mother to John’s 
care; which he would not have done, if she had a family of chil- 
dren. Epiphanius prosecutes this argument still more copiously 
against the Antidico-Marianites. Jerome contends against Helvidius 
with many passages of scripture; and in like manner other fathers. 
Therefore, if these fathers determined aright, this opinion is not 
absolutely without scriptural authority. Now, as to the Jesuit’s 
assertion, that it is an article of faith to believe the perpetual 
virginity of the blessed Mary, I say that Basil thought otherwise: 
for, in his Homily on Christ’s nativity, he says that we should not 
curiously dispute upon this subject, but that it is enough to know 
that she had no children before Christ. 

In the tenth place, Bellarmine uses the following objection: 
We must believe under the new Testament that Easter is to be 
celebrated on the Lord’s day, because the Quartadecimans were 
esteemed heretics by the ancient church. But this is by no means 
evident from scripture. I answer, that there was indeed a great 
contention formerly about this matter, but without reason; so that 
it is a wonder how there could have been such great and fierce 
dissension about a thing so slight and of hardly any importance. 
Pope Victor threatened to excommunicate all the eastern churches 
for keeping Easter upon another day than Sunday; but Irenzus 
and many other very holy bishops blamed Victor on that account, 
as appears from Eusebius, Lib. v. c. 25, The eastern churches said 
that they followed John and Philip; the western, Paul and Peter. 
Sozomen, Lib. yu. c. 19, says, that the controversy was settled by 
Polycarp and Victor upon the agreement that each should follow 
his own custom and judgment; deeming it “a piece of folly to be 
divided on account of customs,” evnOes eOav évexev adrAnroV Ywpl- 
¢ecOa. From whose words we perceive that the observance was 
free, and not necessary as Bellarmine says. Perhaps those apostles 


(8 Ezek. xliy. 2.] 
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in the beginning, in compliance with men’s weakness, observed 
certain days, which afterwards through human error passed into a 
law. If John kept the passover with the Jews, as Paul some- 
times observed circumcision, does it thence follow either that the 
passover is to be celebrated with the Jews, or that any celebration 
of the passover is of perpetual obligation? I answer, therefore, in 
the first place: That there was no reason why such learned fathers 
should have contended so earnestly, or disputed so keenly upon this 
subject. It is no point of necessity to celebrate it upon the Lord’s 
day, or some other day, or upon any day at all. For so Socrates, 
Lib. v. c. 22, says, that the apostles determined nothing about 
festivals: Zkomds pév ovv ryéryove Tois aToaTOAOLS ov TeEpt nLE- 
pov eoptactiey vouoSererv: on which point he discourses at 
large, and says, that those fathers contended about this matter to 
no purpose; since the passover was a type and ceremony, and all 
types have now vanished. Secondly, I affirm, that this was in- 
deed a very ancient custom, but still free: for such were the 
terms of the agreement between Victor and the oriental bishops. 
Thirdly, I say, that the Quartadecimans, that is, those who, in 
imitation of the Jews, used to celebrate Easter upon the fourteenth 
day of the first month, were opposed by scriptural arguments ; 
because Christ rose upon Sunday, and there ought to be a difference 
between the Easter of the Jews, and that of the Christians. 

In the eleventh place, Bellarmine objects that the baptism of 
infants cannot be proved from scripture by the Lutherans and 
Calvinists, though it can by the catholics. But why not by the 
Lutherans and Calvinists? Because the Lutherans say that there 
is need of faith, and that baptism is of no avail without actual 
faith in the individual, with which the scriptures do not teach us 
that children are endowed. I answer, first: That in asserting 
that catholics can prove the baptism of infants from scripture, he 
contradicts himself; for he had said before, that the baptism of 
infants was an unwritten tradition. Bellarmine in his published 
edition uses different language from that of his manuscript Lec- 
tures. For in the book printed at the Sartorian press his words 
are these: ‘‘ Now this the catholics do not, and the Lutherans can- 
not, prove out of the scriptures alone.” But in the MS. copy thus: 
“This though the catholics can prove out of scripture, yet the 
Lutherans cannot.” Thus he concedes that infant baptism may be 
proved from scripture, although not from it alone, Secondly, the 
Lutherans alone are concerned with the question about the faith of 
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infants. However, I do not think that they say that baptism is of 
no avail if infants have not actual faith; but that it is possible 
that infants may have faith, although it be not apparent to us. 
But let the Lutherans answer for themselves upon this point. It 
is enough for us that Bellarmine himself concedes the possibility 
of proving infant baptism from scripture. 

In the twelfth place, Bellarmine objects something about pur- 
gatory. Luther, says he, believed in the existence of purgatory, 
as is manifest from his assertions, Art. 17. But he himself affirms 
that it cannot be proved from scripture: therefore we should hold 
something which is not contained in scripture. I answer: I confess 
that Luther used such expressions, and professed belief in purga- 
tory. But what sort of belief? I believe it, says he, not as 
certain, but as probable. Besides, he says in the same place, that 
he believes the existence of purgatory in the same way as he be- 
lieves Thomas Aquinas to be a saint: which I do not think that 
he believed very earnestly. Furthermore, he wrote that book at 
an early period, when he first began to take pen in hand against 
the papists; afterwards he changed his opinion, and determined 
otherwise about purgatory. 

Bellarmine thinks himself very acute in his thirteenth objection, 
supposing that he hath caught us in our own toils. It is this: We 
say that nothing is necessary to be believed which is not contained 
in scripture. He retorts this upon us, and asks us where we find 
this written. I answer, in the first place: We do not say that 
there is no unwritten word of God, but acknowledge that Christ 
and his apostles said many things which are not contained in scrip- 
ture. Our opinion is this; that not every particular of all kinds, 
but that all the general kinds of particulars, that is to say, all the 
principal heads of doctrine, are in scripture. We say, that what- 
ever cannot be unknown without making shipwreck of faith and 
salvation, is fully found and explained in the scriptures. Secondly, 
this word also is written, that all necessary dogmas may be drawn 
from scripture; as we shall prove hereafter. Thirdly, as to his 
assertion, that the word mentioned by Moses, Deut. iv. 2, (where 
he says, “ Ye shall not add to this word which I speak unto you, 
neither shall ye diminish from it,”) is not written, it may be plainly 
refuted from verses 8 and 9, where Moses says this word is the 
whole law, and commands parents to teach it to their children. 
Now all parents could not know the unwritten law, which we sup- 
pose to have been of a mysterious character, and concealed from the 
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people. Besides, he divides this law into the ceremonial, judicial, 
and moral: therefore he speaks of the written law, as we will shew 
more clearly hereafter. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE ARGUMENTS TAKEN FROM SCRIPTURE, WHEREBY BELLARMINE 
PROVES THE EXISTENCE OF SOME TRUE TRADITIONS, ARE 
ANSWERED. 


Ir follows now that (to use his own language) he should prove 
de facto the existence of some true traditions. His rrrst argument 
is taken from what hath been already said and argued. If scripture 
do not contain all necessary things, then there is some unwritten 
word: otherwise God would not have well provided for his church, 
if anything necessary were wanting. I answer: That God hath 
excellently well and wisely provided for his church by delivering to 
it the scriptures, which contain in themselves a full and perfect body 
of doctrine sufficient for every man’s salvation. For the things 
alleged are either contained in scripture, or are not necessary. 

The sEconp argument is taken from the authority of scripture, 
out of which he quotes many testimonies. The jirst place is John 
xvi. 12, where Christ says to his disciples: “I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” From which 
place the Jesuit concludes that there are many unwritten traditions, 
because the Lord said many things which are not written. 

I have four replies to this. Firstly, these many things of which 
Christ here speaks were no other than what he had previously 
taught his apostles, and which required to be repeated and explained, 
because the apostles then in consequence of the dulness of their 
minds found some difficulty in understanding them, On that ac- 
count Christ (John xiv. 26) had promised to them the Holy Spirit, 
who should bring all things to their remembrance: now what were 
these “all things?” Were they anything more than he had pre- 
viously taught them? By no means; but precisely the same as 
he had before said to them. The Spirit was to enable them to 
recollect what they had heard, to suggest to them, and to recall to 
memory what they had forgotten, to explain to them what they had 
not understood: didWaker wavta Kal Vrouryjce Vuas TavTa & elroy 
vuiv. Therefore the Holy Spirit suggested nothing more than Christ 
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had spoken. We have a clear example of this in John ii. 22. 
Christ had said that he could in three days restore and rebuild the 
temple, if it were destroyed. The disciples did not understand these 
words at the time when they were spoken; but after his resurrection 
the evangelist says that they understood that he spake not of the 
temple reared by human hands, but of his own body. Jansenius, a 
popish author, commenting upon these words, “I have yet many 
things to say unto you,” John xvi. 12, affirms that these ‘“ many 
things” are not ‘different from what he had previously taught 
them,” but only a clearer “explication” of them; and to this he 
appositely applies 1 Cor. ii. 1, “I could not speak unto you as 
unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ.” 
Indeed Christ in that discourse, which is contained in John xyv., testi- 
fies that he had delivered all things to his disciples, when he says: 
* All things, which I have heard of my Father, I have made known 
unto you.” Christ had declared all things: he had, therefore, re- 
served nothing, nor had the Holy Spirit any more or any different 
instructions to give the disciples than those truths which Christ had 
heard from his Father and had announced to them: but these 
things required to be repeated again and again, on account of the 
ignorance and slowness and sorrow wherewith their minds were at 
that time oppressed and encumbered. 

Secondly, they cannot deny that the Holy Spirit taught the 
apostles these many things, and indeed all things, and that they 
delivered them to the churches, committing them, besides, to books 
and written documents, lest they should be consigned to oblivion ; 
upon which topic we shall speak more at large hereafter. But 
what sort of an argument is this which the papists construct in 
this fashion,—I have many things to say unto you which I will not 
say, because ye are not capable of understanding them; therefore, 
all things are not written? Who does not perceive that there is 
absolutely no conclusiveness in this reasoning ? Where is the middle 
term? What the tie by which these two things are bound to- 
gether into coherence? Surely it is a palpable instance of the 
fallacy ignoratio elencht. For Christ does not say, Ye shall not 
write all, or, ye shall not know all; but, I will not now say what 
I have to say, because you cannot now bear so many things. 
Does it therefore follow, that they afterwards did not know or 
did not write them all? By no means. 

Thirdly, How do the papists infer that these things which 
Christ reserved are their traditions ? Christ reserved many things ; 
therefore he reserved what they hold. It is a mere fallacy of the 
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consequent. But in order to see that these were not the popish 
traditions, let us consider the nature of these latter. Are they so 
abstruse or so sublime, so difficult or so important, so arduous or 
so divine,—are they pregnant with such deep and recondite mean- 
ing, as to meet the conditions of the context? Nay, they are so 
easy, so almost futile and childish, as not only to be level to the 
capacity of the apostles when still imperfectly instructed, but such 
as almost any one may understand without an effort. Doubtless, 
therefore, Christ was not thinking of them in this place. They are 
all mere trifles, such as any the most dull and stupid is capable of 
mastering. The most mysterious parts of the popish traditions are 
those which pertain to the sacraments, the sacrifice of the mass, its 
rites, ceremonies, gesticulations, and so forth. Yet these are of such 
a nature that they may be easily learned and understood by any 
ignorant priest, yea, by a boy. Are these the things which ex- 
ceeded the reach and perception of the apostles? or were they 
traditions about fasting, or about Lent, or feasts, or prayers? All 
these are of such a character as to be intelligible to even the most 
stupid of mankind. Therefore these are not the “many things” 
which Christ reserved, but some greater things than these, which, 
although they had often heard them, and although they were extant 
in the scriptures, could not be understood without the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Fourthly, the papists, when they draw such an argument from 
this place, plainly imitate the ancient heretics. So Augustine tells 
us, Tractat. 97, in Joan., that all the heretics abused these words 
of Christ to persuade the people that their figments were those 
things which Christ reserved. ‘All the most foolish heretics, 
who would have themselves called Christians, endeavour to colour 
their daring figments by the occasion of this passage in the gos- 
pel, where the Lord says, ‘I have yet many things to say unto 
you.’!” This is no slight blow the learned father deals to the 
papists of our time; whom, in T’ractat. 96, he answers thus: 
“Since Christ was silent, who of us will say they were these 
or those things? or, if he venture to say it, how can he prove it ?” 
Then he subjoins: “ Who is there so vain or rash, as that even 
when he hath said what is true, what he pleases, and to whom he 
pleases, without any divine testimony, will affirm that these are 


{! Omnes autem insipientissimi heeretici, qui se Christianos yocari yolunt, 
audacias figmentorum suorum... hac occasione evangelice sententiz colorare 
conantur, ubi Dominus ait, Adhue multa habeo vobis dicere.—T. ry. p. 975. 
Bassan. 1797.] a 
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the things which the Lord was unwilling to say.? Who of us can 
do this, destitute of the extraordinary authority of a prophet or an 
apostle, without incurring the severest blame for his temerity??” 
Where Augustine plainly condemns the papists as guilty of heretical 
rashness and audacity. Then he says, a little after, “ But what 
those things were which he himself did not tell, it is rash to wish 
presumptuously to say.” And again, almost at the commence- 
ment: “ Who of us would now venture to say that he was now able 
to tell what they then were not able to bear? On this account 
you must not expect that I should tell them to you.” Augustine 
affirms himself to be utterly ignorant what things these were; but 
the papists of our time boast that they know all these things, and 
are quite well able to understand them. Augustine bestows three 
entire discourses upon these words, wherein he teaches us these 
three points: First, that all the heretics were wont to abuse these 
words to the support of their figments; secondly, that we should 
not curiously inquire what those things were which Christ did not 
tell; thirdly, he thinks them greater and more mysterious than 
the human mind, even when illuminated by the Holy Spirit, can 
comprehend or understand, such as secrets of predestination, the 
number of the elect, the joys of the kingdom of heaven; in which 
third point he was in error. However, the papists must make 
good two things in order to prove that this place lends them any 
help: first, that those things which Christ then reserved are 
now also still unwritten; the other, that they are the same they 
boast of, and place amongst their traditions. But these things 
they will never be able to prove. 

The second place of scripture cited by the Jesuit is contained in 
the last chapter of John, in the closing words, where the evangelist 
writes thus: “There are also many other things which Jesus did, 
the which if they should be written one by one, I suppose that even 
the world itself could not contain the books that should be written.” 
Therefore, says Bellarmine, there are many things unwritten, since 
eyen a single hand can contain all the books that have been written. 
I answer, that|there are many errors in this argument. Firstly, 
John does not there speak of Christ’s doctrine, but of his acts, that 


[2 Quis est tam vanus aut temerarius, qui cum dixerit etiam vera, quibus 
voluerit, que yoluerit, sine ullo testimonio divino, affirmet ea esse que tum 
Dominus dicere noluit? Quis hoc nostrum faciet, et non maximam culpam 
temeritatis incurrat, in quo nec prophetica nec apostolica excellit auctoritas ? 
—Opp. T. rv. p. 970.) 
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is, of his signs and miracles. For he says, “which Jesus did,” 
dca éroingev, not, “which he said.” This place is therefore irrelevant 
to the question before us. For we do not say that all the miracles 
of Christ were committed to writing, since they were too many and 
great to be contained in any books: but we affirm that the whole 
doctrine of Christ, so far as it is necessary to our salvation, is 
written in these books. To this effect is what we read in John xx. 
30, where the evangelist writes thus: “And many other signs did 
Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which are not written in this 
book.” Thus it is manifest, that the evangelist speaks of his signs 
and miracles, not of his doctrine. Is, then, anything wanting, 
because his miracles are not all written? By no means: for all 
Christ’s miracles had this scope, to prove the divinity of the Son, 
to seal his doctrine, and finally, to shed a lustre round his person. 
Now this “those miracles” which are related in scripture do most 
evidently ; nor could these things be more firmly established, even 
if all Christ’s miracles were described in writing. The learned, 
however, recognise a certain familiar hyperbole in these words of 
John, such as frequently occurs in scripture; as when we read that 
gold and silver were as plentiful as stones and earth, that the walls 
of a city reached as high as heaven, that the Israelites were like 
grasshoppers in the sight of the Canaanites. John here obviates 
a scruple which some, who prosecuted their inquiries with a greater 
desire to gratify their curiosity than any prudent care for edifica- 
tion, might raise: did Christ live so long, and yet do nothing more 
than these things which are related by the evangelists? John 
answers, that he did many other things, which are not written. 
Yea, even all the words of Christ are not related one by one seve- 
rally, but only in general. The second error is no less glaring. 
All things are not written: therefore, all necessary things are not 
written. The argument is inconsequential. We confess that all 
things are not written, but yet contend that all necessary things 
are written. In John xx. 30, 31, “Many other signs,” says the 
evangelist, ‘did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which are 
not written in this book; but these things are written that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might have life through his name.” John therefore 
confesses that many other miracles were exhibited by Christ, and 
that they are not written; and yet says, that these things which are 
written are sufficient for faith and salvation; for that all who be- 
lieve these will obtain eternal salvation. The fathers understood 
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these words to mean thus, that all necessary things may be derived 
from the scriptures. Augustine, Tract. 49 in Joann., writes thus 
upon this subject: “Though the Lord Jesus did many things, yet 
all are not written (as this same holy evangelist testifies, that the 
Lord Jesus said and did many things which are not written); but 
those things were chosen to be committed to writing, which seemed 
sufficient for the salvation of believers!.” Therefore, those things 
which are written suffice for the salvation of believers. Cyril, Lib. 
xu. in Joan. cap. ult., writes thus: “ All those things which the 
Lord did are not written, but so much as the writers thought suffi- 
cient both for faith and manners; that, clothed with the glory of an 
orthodox faith and a virtuous life, we might reach the kingdom of 
heaven*.” Nothing could be written more plainly. Many things 
were omitted, but nothing that was necessary. Therefore the 
evangelists and apostles wrote all those things which they thought 
sufficient either for manners or for doctrine. The third error in 
this reasoning is the most absurd. The evangelist says that the 
things unwritten are innumerable; therefore, if he mean the tra- 
ditions of the papists, they must be infinite, so as that not even 
the whole world could contain them. They must, therefore, either 
confess their traditions to be infinite, and incapable of being enu- 
merated by themselves, or else concede that this place does not 
refer to them. 

The third passage of scripture cited by the Jesuit is from the 
beginning of Acts i., where Luke writes that Christ conversed with 
his disciples during forty days after his resurrection, and said 
many things to them, and taught them many things concerning 
the kingdom of heaven, Then, doubtless, says Bellarmine, Christ 
told his disciples what he would not tell them before; as, for 
instance, concerning the sacrifice of the mass, the institution of the 
sacraments, the ordination of ministers, &c. &c., which they 
delivered to the church. I answer: I readily confess that the 
apostles did deliver, with the utmost fidelity, to the church what 
they had received from Christ. But I can perceive no consequen- 

{! Cum multa fecisset Dominus Jesus, non omnia scripta sunt, (sicut idem 
ipse sanctus evangelista testatur, multa Dominum Christum et dixisse et 
fecisse que scripta non sunt;) electa sunt autem que scriberentur, que saluti 
credentium sufficere videbantur.—T. Iv. p. 819.] 

[2 Non igitur omnia que Dominus fecit conscripta sunt, sed que scri- 
bentes tam ad mores quam ad dogmata putarunt sufficere; ut recta fide et 
operibus ac virtute rutilantes ad regnum celorum perveniamus.—Cyril. Opp. 
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tial force in this argument. For how will he prove the very 
thing which he makes the basis of his reasoning,—that it was his 
traditions which Christ taught at that time? He says that this is 
undoubtedly true. But we cannot take his assertion for an argu- 
ment: we want reasons, not asseverations. Now where is the 
consequence in this reasoning ? Christ, after his resurrection, often 
conversed with his disciples, (not indeed conversing with them con- 
stantly, but at intervals; for so Ciicumenius; he had not, says 
that author, cvveyy diatpiByv with them, but dvectadpevws; and 
it is plain from John xx. 26, that he was for eight days together 
absent from the disciples,) and spake unto them many things 
concerning the kingdom of God: therefore, he delivered to them 
those things which are not written. I confess that Christ said many 
things about the kingdom, but of the popish traditions not a word. 
We shall much better understand what it was he said, by consult- 
ing the scriptures, so that we have no ground for inventing any 
unwritten verities, From Matt. xxviii., Mark xvi., John xx. and 
xxi, Luke xxiv., and Acts i, we may gather the nature of his 
discourses. He expounded to them the scriptures; he gave them 
authority to cast out devils, to retain and remit sins; he attested 
his resurrection to them; he bade them preach the gospel to all 
nations, and said other things of the same kind, which we can 
read in scripture, so that we have no need of such conjectures as 
the papists rely upon in this question. 

The second testimony of scripture cited by the Jesuit is taken 
from certain words of the apostle, in 1 Cor. xi., where Paul handles 
two questions,—one concerning the manner of prayer, the other 
concerning the mode of receiving the eucharist. He commences 
(says Bellarmine) both from tradition. The first thus: “I praise 
you, brethren, that ye remember all my instructions.” Now these, 
says he, are not written; and to prove it he alleges Chrysos- 
tom, Theophylact, Epiphanius, and says that other fathers also 
might be alleged. Therefore, there actually are some unwritten 
traditions. I answer: It may be conceded that these things are 
nowhere written in scripture; and yet nothing can be gathered 
thence to the prejudice of the defence of our cause. For if the 
apostle speak of free institutions and indifferent ceremonies, which 
belong not to the class of necessary things, he touches not upon 
our subject, nor censures the position which we maintain. For we 
do not say that all indifferent ceremonies are expressly delivered 
in scripture (as how men ought to deport themselves in the congre- 
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gation, and the like), which, we are well assured are various and 
mutable, according to the change of times and persons. We 
contend not, I say, about indifferent ceremonies, which appertain 
merely to external polity and order, but about necessary doctrine. 
This is perpetual ; those are not perpetual, but suited to the times. 
But let us grant that necessary doctrine is here denoted by the 
term ‘tradition ;’ and indeed, for my own part, I think that the 
whole teaching delivered by the apostle is meant, because he says, 
éTt wavTa pov péuvynoOe, and afterwards embraces the eucharist 
under the term ‘tradition :’ thus he speaks of the whole sum of his 
teaching, wherein some things were necessary and perpetual, some 
things left free, which (specifically, though not generally) might 
be altered and changed. For, in general, all things must always 
be referred to the ends of decency and edification. What then 
follows from all this? We confess that the whole doctrine of the 
apostle was not then written, when that epistle to the Corinthians 
was written: does it follow from this that it is not even now 
written? Surely, by no force of this place or argument. We 
allow, indeed, that all things were not written immediately; but 
we say that afterwards, when all the sacred books were published, 
all things were abundantly contained in them. If, then, this place 
be understood of doctrine, we say that it is now fully written, 
although it was not so then; if of indifferent ceremonies, it is still 
farther from touching us. For these may be changed, provided 
only the reason and end be preserved; nor are they necessary, as is 
plain from the place before us. For the apostle speaks of that 
modesty which women ought to observe in the congregation, and 
of that decency also which is required in men when they frequent 
religious meetings and assemblies. He desires men to pray with 
uncovered, women with covered heads: which injunctions are not 
of a perpetual obligation; for they are not now observed even by 
the papists themselves; so as to make it plain that all churches are 
not bound to the same ceremonies. 

But, says Bellarmine, the apostle commences the second ques- 
tion also, which concerns the manner of receiving the eucharist, 
from the topic of tradition, thus: “I delivered unto you that 
which I also received of the Lord.” So that in these words he 
praises them for holding tradition. I answer: Does it, therefore, 
follow that something unwritten is necessary ? By no means. For 
immediately after the apostle tells us what that was which he had 
received of the Lord, and had delivered to the Corinthians, “that 
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the Lord Jesus Christ in the same night,” &c., which not only he 
writes in this place, but three evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, have also written. This, therefore, which Paul delivered is 
assuredly not unwritten. But there is another place in that 
chapter, which the Jesuit presses very earnestly: “The rest will I 
set in order when I come.” ‘ What it was he settled, says he, is 
nowhere found written. Catholics justly think, that he not only 
settled rites and ceremonies, but also delivered matters of greater 
importance, such as concerning the ordination of the clergy, the 
sacrifice of the altar, the matter and form of the other sacraments ; 
nor can the heretics shew the contrary.’ I answer, in the /irst 
place, that the apostle speaks of comparatively slight matters, 
namely, of some outward rites and ceremonies appertaining to 
order and decency, as is indicated by the word d:rarafouat. 
Chrysostom seems to give no bad explanation of these words: he 
supposes, that by this term either some clearer explanation of what 
was written is denoted, or some matters of slight moment and 
importance which did not require to be pressed. Thus Chrysostom 
understands ta Aoura, “the rest,” to mean either the clearer 
elucidation of these same things, or else some other matters, which 
were of no necessity and no great weight. But the papists think 
their greatest articles, the sacrifice of the altar, the form and 
matter of many sacraments, and other very important things of the 
same kind, are here denoted. But secondly, let us grant that they 
were necessary things which the apostle promises that he would 
set in order when he came. Are they nowhere written? And 
if they be not written in this epistle, are they therefore 
nowhere to be found in other passages of scripture? Thirdly, if 
they be written neither here nor elsewhere, does it follow that 
they were those things which they count amongst their traditions? 
Our adversaries (says Bellarmine) cannot in any way shew the 
contrary: but it would have been more reasonable if he had shewn 
what he maintains. And yet I think it quite possible to shew 
what he thinks impossible to be shewn. I profess myself able to 
shew it, not by uncertain suspicions, but by the clear testimony of 
scripture. For if those things be here understood which the 
papists rate so high,—the sacrifice of the altar, the ordination of the 
clergy, institution, and such like, then some necessary things were 
not delivered to the Corinthians when this epistle was written. 
For the papists say that these articles of theirs are necessary in 
the highest degree. Now all necessary things had been abundantly 
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delivered by the apostle to the Corinthians, before he sent this 
epistle to them, as is plain from 1 Cor. i. 5, where he says that 
they were enriched “in everything,” év mavti doyp Kal aon 
yvewoe: and from chap. xv. 1, 2, where he writes, “I declare 
unto you, brethren, the gospel which I preached unto you, which 
also ye received, and wherein ye stand, by which also ye are 
saved if ye continue therein, &c.” Whence it is plain that the 
apostle had before this delivered to them the whole complete body 
of christian doctrine. The papists must, therefore, either deny 
that their traditions are necessary ; or must say, in spite of Paul’s 
most express assertion, that all necessary things were not delivered 
to the Corinthians. Although therefore it is preposterous and 
unjust in Bellarmine to require us to prove any thing here, when 
he himself cannot do it, and though it is a violation of the laws of 
disputation; yet we have complied with his wishes, and have plainly 
proved the contrary. Thus we see the papists have no grounds 
for “ justly thinking” that it is their traditions which the apostle 
here tacitly implies. But mark, upon what a noble foundation 
rest the popish dogmas, and those not the slighter ones, but the 
most weighty of all, the sacrifice of the altar, the form and matter 
of the sacraments ;—forsooth upon that here touched by Bellar- 
mine in the words, “The Catholics justly think.” This is to 
suspect, to guess, to wish; not to believe, to prove, to argue. 
Teach, shew, demonstrate to me, that these things were instituted 
by Paul.—You cannot do it, and you own you cannot do it. 

The Jesuit’s third testimony is taken from 2 Thess. ii. 15, 
where the apostle says, dpa ovv, adedol, oryxere: “ Therefore, 
brethren, stand fast,” hold firm, keep your ground, xai xpareire 
Tas wapadocers, “and hold the traditions which ye have been 
taught, whether by our word or epistle.” From these words, say 
our adversaries, it is plain that all things are not written: and 
indeed the papists find no more plausible passage than this in 
scripture. I reply: Various answers are given to this testimony. 
Some suppose that Paul speaks only of certain external rites and 
ceremonies of no great moment: but the scope of the epistle and 
the context refutes that opinion, For Paul, having mentioned the 
horrible devastation which was to be occasioned by the coming of 
antichrist, immediately subjoins, “ Stand fast, and hold the tradi- 
tions, &c.” Therefore his doctrine is rather to be understood as 
designated by the term ‘traditions.’ The apostle Paul had founded 
the church of the Thessalonians, and had both taught them orally, 
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and written an epistle to them. Now, therefore, he exhorts them 
to hold fast his whole teaching, as well what he had when present 
delivered by word of mouth, as what he had committed to writing. 
So that some things were delivered in discourse orally, and others 
written in an epistle. Does not then this place establish tradi- 
tions? Nay, our writers have returned a twofold answer to this 
testimony. First, that the things which Paul delivered orally 
were not different from, but absolutely the same with, those which 
were written. Those who adopt this answer explain the passage 
thus: Hold the traditions which ye have been taught, both orally 
and by our epistle. But the Jesuit opposes two arguments to 
this answer. First, he says that the apostle uses a disjunctive 
particle, eire, thereby indicating that the things which he had de- 
livered, and those which he had written, were not the same, but 
different. I answer, that the particle e¢re hath not always a dis- 
junctive, but sometimes a conjunctive force, as 1 Cor. xiii. 8: efre 
oe mpopyreiat KataprynOncovrat’ elTe yAwooa, qavoovTat’ €1TE 
yveots, katapynOncera, which words are to be thus rendered: 
“* Both prophecies shall fail, and tongues shall cease, and knowledge 
shall fail: and of a similar kind are other instances in scripture; 
so that nothing can be necessarily gathered from the force of the 
particle. But the Jesuit brings forward another objection, namely, 
that then the former epistle must needs contain all necessary doc- 
trine, which, says he, it does not, nay, not the hundredth part of 
necessary doctrine, as is manifest. I answer: I acknowledge the 
justice of this reasoning. I confess both that the former epistle 
does not contain the whole doctrine of the gospel and all things 
necessary to salvation, and that many other things beside are re- 
quisite; as also that the matters delivered orally were different 
from those which Paul wrote. This answer, therefore, on our 
side, is invalid, and not sufficiently clear, although many learned 
men of our party acquiesce in it. We must, consequently, seek 
another reply. I answer, then: That the canon of the new Tes- 
tament was not yet published and settled, when Paul wrote this 
epistle to the Thessalonians; yea, I maintain, that no books of the 
new Testament were then written, excepting only the gospel of 
Matthew ; and, if we believe Irenzus!, these two epistles to the 
Thessalonians were more ancient even than the gospel of Matthew: 


[1 “O pev 87) MarOaios .... ypapry é&jveyxev edayyeXlov, tod Térpou kal rod 
Tlav\ov ev Pdbpp edayyedcCouévov kal Oewedovvtav Thy ékkAnolav.—Lib. m1. 
¢. 1.) 4 
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for he says that Matthew wrote his gospel whilst Paul and Peter 
were preaching the gospel and founding the church at Rome, 
which was more than twenty years after Christ’s ascension. Now 
this epistle was written seventeen or eighteen years after Christ’s 
ascension, whilst Paul was teaching at Athens. It is therefore in- 
consequential reasoning to say: When Paul wrote to the Thessa- 
lonians, all necessary things were not written; therefore not after- 
wards: or, The Thessalonians had not then received the doctrine 
complete, as being without the other books of the scriptures of the 
new Testament; therefore we, who have all the books, have not 
the doctrine entire: or, Paul did not write all necessary things in 
this epistle; therefore neither did all the others. Paul in this 
place mentions both traditive and written teaching, and that justly 
considering the time: but we have now more books than those 
Thessalonians had; and therefore it does not follow that all ne- 
cessary things are not found in the canon as now published. The 
Jesuit makes two assaults upon this most reasonable reply of ours. 

First, he says that something was proposed by Paul to the 
Thessalonians, as namely, the time of antichrist’s coming, which is 
not contained in the rest of scripture. He proves this from 
2 Thess. ii. 5; and he confirms it out of Augustine, de Civit. Dei, 
Lib. xx. c. 19,” where he endeavours to make that father say that, 
although the Thessalonians knew this, yet we do not, as having 
never heard the apostle. I answer: That he abuses the words 
both of scripture, and of Augustine. For, if the apostle had 
taught the Thessalonians what day or what year antichrist would 
come, which is what he maintains, they would not have expected 
Christ’s second advent to judgment to take place suddenly and 
soon, as it is apparent from this second chapter that they did. 
And although Paul may have said something to them about the 
coming of antichrist, yet it does not follow that he had described 
or predicted any thing of the particular time when he was to come. 
So that those words, in the fifth verse, “‘ Remember ye not that 
when I was with you I told you these things?”—must be understood 
of the whole preceding series and chain of subjects (namely, that an- 
tichrist should be revealed, that he should sit in the temple of God, 


[2 Et nune quid detineat scitis, id est, quid sit in mora, que causa sit 
dilationis ejus, ut reveletur in suo tempore, scitis: quoniam scire illos dixit, 
aperte hoc dicere noluit. Et ideo nos, qui nescimus quod illi sciebant, 
pervenire cum labore ad id quod sensit apostolus cupimus, nec valemus.— 
p. 689. Basil. 1511.] 
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that he should exalt himself above all that is called God, &c.), not 
of any certain or precise date of his coming, which the apostle had 
never assigned. But be it so, let it be true, that Paul delivered 
to the Thessalonians some certain day, month or year, when the 
coming of antichrist was to take place: it will then follow that 
this is a tradition. Now if it be a tradition, then the papists are 
able to shew the time when antichrist shall come, since they say 
that they possess all the apostolical traditions. But this they 
cannot do: yea, they deny that any one can do it. As to Augus- 
tine, Bellarmine abuses his words also most disgracefully. For 
Augustine does not say that the Thessalonians knew the time when 
antichrist was to come; but he says that they knew what it was 
that delayed his coming, which we are ignorant of: upon which 
point we raise no question. For whether the impediment delaying 
the coming of antichrist at that time were the circumstance of the 
Roman empire being still safe and entire, or the gospel being not 
yet preached in the whole world, we may be entirely ignorant of 
it without injury to our faith. Augustine therefore says nothing 
against our defence. 

The Jesuit answers, in the second place, that, even though it 
were conceded that all is written in other books, yet this would be 
no objection to believing in traditions also, - For (says he) the 
apostle does not say, I promise that I or the other apostles will 
commit all the rest to writing, but, “hold the traditions.” I an- 
swer: Although Paul had never written or made such a promise, 
does it follow that all the rest were not written by other apostles ? 
By no means. For they wrote according as they were commanded 
by the Holy Ghost. We confess that many things are found in 
other scriptures, which were not then committed to writing, con- 
cerning the birth, death, resurrection, future advent of Christ, and 
the whole mystery of our redemption by him accomplished. These 
things the apostle enjoins to be held no less than any of those 
which he had himself written, because no less necessary in them- 
selves. How does he prove to us that, if these had been then fully, 
yea, abundantly set forth in writing, the apostle would have made 
any mention of traditions? But it was because he knew that 
these things had not yet been written, that he admonished the 
Thessalonians to hold fast the traditions. However, since he can- 
not prove what he desires from scripture, he brings in the fathers, 
Basil, Chrysostom, Theophylact, and others, to whose testimony we 
will give a satisfactory answer by and by. Meanwhile to these 
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fathers we oppose Ambrose’s commentary upon, these words, who 
says, that by tradition in this place is meant the evangelical doc- 
trine or tradition of the gospel!, which is abundantly explained in 
the scriptures. 

Although what we have already said is sufficient to explain 
this passage, yet, in order to make our reply firmer and fuller, 
we will subjoin three observations. First, we bid them prove the 
force of this argument: “Some things are not written: therefore 
these are the very points which they boast of and obtrude upon 
us.” This they can never prove; and yet they must demonstrate 
this before they can establish their position. Secondly, if from this 
mode of speaking (“Hold fast the traditions which ye have been 
taught, whether by our word or epistle’’) it follows that some neces- 
sary things are not written, then from the same form of speech 
it will also follow that some necessary things were not orally de- 
livered: whereas they will have it that all necessary truths are 
contained in tradition. Now let them choose which they please. 
Thirdly, I inquire to whom the apostle delivered those things which 
they maintain not to have been written? Certainly, if they wish 
to be consistent with themselves, they must needs reply that they 
were not delivered to all, but only to certain persons; namely, to 
the wise and perfect. For so Canus, Lib. mr. c. 3, Fundament. 4, 
proves from Hilary and Origen, that Moses did not write the more 
secret exposition of his law, but delivered it orally to his servant 
Joshua: and thence he infers that the apostles also acted in the 
same way, and committed their more secret doctrines only to a few 
wise persons. But it is manifest that those things which the apostle 
here mentions were delivered to all the Thessalonians: for the 
apostle addresses them all, when he says, “ Keep the traditions ;” 
so as to make it impossible for us to understand in this place cer- 
tain secret traditions delivered only to a few persons. From this 
it is plain that this place does not, as Bellarmine affirms, remain in 
its strength. We have already examined three testimonies of 
scripture which the Jesuit considers the strongholds of his cause. 
Now follows the (fourth. 

The Jesuit’s fourth testimony is derived from certain injunc- 
tions given by Paul to his disciple Timothy. He proposes three 
injunctions; the first of which is contained in 1 Tim. vi. 20, 
“ Keep that which is committed unto thee,” or the deposit. Under 
the name deposit (says Bellarmine) is denoted not the scripture, 


[! In traditione evangelii standum...monet.—Opp. T. m1. p. 567. Paris. 
1603. ] 
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but a treasury of unwritten doctrine, as some of the fathers have 
explained it: therefore, there are some unwritten traditions. I 
answer: If I chose to go through all the various interpretations of 
this place, I might easily stop the adversary’s mouth. Cardinal 
Cajetan, a man of undoubted learning, would have us understand 
by this “deposit” the flock committed to Timothy, which Paul com- 
mands him to keep diligently. Which exposition overturns the 
Jesuit’s argument. But I do not think that that interpretation 
suits the passage, and therefore will not use it. Let it be, then, 
that it denotes, as he desires, a treasure of sound and catholic doc- 
trine: what will follow from that? Does it follow that all necessary 
doctrine is not written? How can Bellarmine join together things 
so distant as such a conclusion and such premises? I, for my part, 
do not think that the scripture is meant by the term “ deposit,” nor 
does any of our divines so explain the passage; but we understand 
by “the deposit” the sound and catholic doctrine itself. Now, then, 
such an argument as the following is inconsequential: Paul exhorts 
Timothy to preserve sound doctrine ; therefore, it cannot be wholly 
derived from the scriptures. If I were to advise a person to keep 
fast the catholic faith, and beware of popish errors, would he imme- 
diately suppose that that faith could not be derived from scripture ? 
Nothing less, But, says Bellarmine, if scripture be meant by “the 
deposit” (which none of our divines assert), it is much better kept 
in libraries and papers. From which answer we may see the pro- 
fane temper of the Jesuit. Is scripture then indeed better kept in 
libraries than in the hearts of men? It is thus, forsooth, that 
they are wont to keep the scriptures, not in their minds, but in 
their chests. Paul, however, is not speaking of the external custody 
of books, but of that internal keeping, when the scripture is laid 
up in the hearts of the faithful. Here he cites certain fathers, to 
whom I will only oppose Tertullian. He, in his Prescriptions 
against heretics, desires us to understand by the term “ deposit,” in 
this place, no remote or secret doctrine, but that which was written 
“above and below” by the apostle: so that, if we believe Tertul- 
lian, no other doctrine is here meant but that which is delivered by 


(1 Quod hoe depositum est?. ...an illius denuntiationis, de quo ait, Hane 
denuntiationem commendo apud te, filiole Timothee ; ‘item illius preecepti, de 
quo ait, Denuntio tibi ante Deum, &c..... Quod autem preceptum, et que . 
denuntiatio? Ex supra et infra scriptis intelligere erat, non nescio quid sub- 
ostendi hoc dicto de remotiore doctrina, sed potius inculcari de non admit- 
tenda alia preter eam quam, audierat ab ipso, et puto, coram multis, inquit, 
testibus.—c. 25.] 
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the apostle in this same letter. However, I think myself, that not 
only is sound doctrine here meant and denoted by the term “ de- 
posit,” but also the office committed to Timothy, and all the gifts 
of the Spirit bestowed upon him and necessary to the due discharge 
of that office. 

The second place cited by the Jesuit in this fourth testimony 
is 2 Tim. i. 13, where Paul _thus addresses Timothy : UToTUTWwoL 
EXE urytawvovTww orywr, wv Tap €00 nkouvcas, év WioTEL Kal 
aryary TH ev Xpict@ ‘Incov: that is, “ Have a form or model 
of sound words which thou hast heard of me, with faith and love, 
which is in Christ Jesus.” I answer, that vzorvawots here denotes 
an express image shining forth either in the matter or the form. 
The apostle, therefore, means that Timothy should make no change 
in the matter, or even in the form, of the apostolic doctrine. But 
can any thing in favour of tradition be gathered from this place ? 
Absolutely nothing. For the principal heads of those same words 
are proposed by Paul in that same place, and are the two things 
miotis and aryarn, “faith and love.” Both of these may be 
drawn from scripture. For, firstly, the whole of love depends 
upon those two precepts, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart,” &c., and “thy neighbour as thyself;” upon which 
subject Christ discourses, Matth. xxii. 37, and in verse 40 says, that 
“ upon these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” 
From the law and the prophets, therefore, all things may be 
derived which concern love. The same is also to be determined 
concerning faith, since it hath no larger extension than charity. 

The third place cited by the Jesuit in this fourth testimony is 
contained in 2 Tim. ii. 2, where Paul thus addresses Timothy : 
“ Those things which thou hast heard of me before many witnesses, 
the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to instruct 
others also.” These (says Bellarmine) must needs be understood 
of traditions; for if the apostle had meant the scripture, he 
would not have said, “‘ what thou hast heard of me before many wit- 
nesses,” but, what I have written. I answer: Bravely reasoned! 
The apostle in these words commends sound doctrine to Timothy, 
and that no other than what is contained in the scriptures. But, 
in the meanwhile, let Bellarmine shew the consequence of his argu- 
ment: “What thou hast heard of me commit to faithful men: 
therefore these things can nowhere be found in scripture.” The 
apostle would not have that sound doctrine deposited, and in a 
manner buried in books, but set forth before all men; so as that not 
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only should Timothy hold it himself, but commend and communi- 
cate it to others who might be the masters of many more. So also, 
in the present day, there are learned divines who can teach other 
men; but does it, therefore, follow that they do not derive their 
lessons from the scriptures? Nothing, therefore, can be weaker 
than this argument. 

The Jesuit’s fifth testimony is taken from 2 John, verse 12, 
where John writes thus: ‘“ Having many things to write unto you, 
I would not write with paper and ink; but I trust shortly to see 
you, and to speak with you face to face, that our joy may be full :” 
and from 3 John, verses 13 and 14, where he writes in almost the 
same words: “I have many things to write, but will not write unto 
you with ink and pen; but I hope to see you shortly, and to speak 
with you face to face.” Therefore, says Bellarmine, John said many 
things to the disciples which are nowhere found in the scriptures. 
I answer: I confess that all things are not found in those very brief 
epistles of John; but are all necessary things therefore not found in 
the rest of the books of scripture, numerous and large as they are? 
Who can be so mad as to argue from so small a part of scripture to 
the whole? Surely this is just as if one were to say, that because 
a finger is not the whole body, therefore the nature of the whole 
body does not consist in all its parts. John says that he chose to 
put off many things till his arrival. What were these? Doubtless, 
no other than those which are most plainly proposed in the scrip- 
tures, as namely, concerning the nature and benefits of Christ, the 
mysteries of our religion, the way to life and salvation, or other 
things of the same kind. 

These are all the testimonies of scripture cited by the Jesuit, 
which he hath borrowed from Canus in the end of the third 
chapter of his third book. 

But the same Canus, in the sixth chapter of the third book, 
hath other testimonies, to which also we will reply in order. He 
snatches up one from 1 Cor. xi. 16, where Paul uses these words: 
“If any man seem to be contentious, we have no such custom, nei- 
ther the churches of God.” So great, says Canus, is the force of 
ecclesiastical tradition, that he refutes by custom and the tradition 
of the church those whom neither scripture nor natural reason could 
refute. Whence he concludes that tradition is far more prevailing 
than either scripture or natural reason. For the apostle had before 
proved that women should pray with covered heads by the voice 
both of scripture and of nature: then follow these words, as if he 
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had said, If these things cannot prevail with you, if ye are not 
moved by these, yet the institution and practice of the church and 
tradition ought to have great weight with you. I answer: Such 
talk befits a declaimer better than a divine. It is surely strange 
that so great a man should fall into so egregious an hallucination. 
The apostle does not say, If ye despise scripture and nature, I pre- 
sent you with the custom of the church; but he says, that the church 
hath no such custom as that any man should be contentious, but 
rather that all should preserve the common peace. But if any one 
be contentious, he is a stranger to the church of God. The apostle 
does not argue as this man pretends, I will refute him who 
contends against scripture and nature, that women should pray with 
heads uncovered, by the practice of the church; but he says, that 
the churches of God have no custom of allowing any man to be con- 
tentious. Thus he represses contentious spirits by the authority of 
the church, and does not confirm the dogma by mere custom. Now 
that custom of avoiding contention in the church is abundantly sanc- 
tioned by testimonies of scripture. 

The second passage of scripture cited by Canus is contained in 
1 Tim. vi. 3, where Paul writes thus: “If any man teach any 
other doctrine, and consent not to the wholesome words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the doctrine which is according unto 
godliness, he is proud,” &c. Paul, says Canus, speaks of oral dis- 
courses, not of the scriptures. I answer: If Canus desires to prove 
that the scriptures are here excluded, because Paul mentions words 
only and not writings, then by the same reason traditions also are 
excluded, because they too are written somewhere. But by words 
Paul means sound doctrine; not because it is not written, but be- 
cause it ought not to be hidden and buried in books, but brought 
forth and set in the light, and held in the mind, the tongue and the 
lips, and communicated and published to others. 

The third passage of scripture cited by Canus is found in 
Galat. i. 9, where Paul writes thus: “If any one preach unto you 
any other gospel than that ye have received, let him be Anathema.” 
Paul says (remarks Canus) “that ye have received,” not, “that I 
have written.” Upon this place we will speak hereafter; mean- 
while I answer: Where is the consequence in such an argument as 
this, They received ; therefore they did not receive it in a written 
form? Or again, Since they received many things orally, there- 
fore we also now hold many things on no other security than 
tradition ? 

Our Rhemists, in order to shew their great skill in scripture, 
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propose some new testimonies. First, they allege 2 Tim. ii. 8, 
upon which place they write, that Paul received the names of the 
two magicians there mentioned from tradition: and they say that 
there are similar traditions of the names of the three kings who 
came out of the East to adore Christ, and who are elsewhere called 
by them Melchior, Gaspar, and Balthazar; a similar tradition of 
the name of the penitent thief, whom they call Ismas?; and of the 
name of the soldier who pierced Christ’s side, whom they pretend 
to have been called Longinus?, This name was doubtless given 
him amo ris Aoyyns, that is, from the lance by which Christ 
was transpierced. They pretend that he afterwards died a 
martyr: and many traditions of the same stamp have been 
invented in later generations. I answer: Though we should grant 
that the apostle knew the names of the magicians by tradition, yet 
the knowledge of these was not necessary to salvation, any more 
than it is necessary to our salvation to know the names of those 
three kings: for if this had been necessary, the evangelists would 
not have been silent upon that subject. Let the Rhemists bring 
us, if they can, any necessary dogma of the church, which stood 
upon the foot of mere tradition. It is not to be doubted but that 
some things were received by tradition. From this source was 
derived a great portion of the genealogy which Matthew and Luke 
give in their account of the birth of Christ; which indeed ought to 
be thought much more necessary than any knowledge of the names 
of kings or wizards. Yet who will refuse to confess that the faith 
might be safe without it, provided only we assent to the scriptures 
which establish that Christ was descended by a regular succession 
from Abraham and David? Though, indeed, that very accurate 
genealogy drawn out by the evangelists contributes much to the 
stability of this faith, And whatever necessity is in the thing it- 
self, it may now be learned from the scriptures. For the names of 
Christ’s ancestors are now published, and Paul hath indicated who 
those distinguished magicians were, who so boldly resisted Moses. 

They allege also Actsxx. 35. There (they say) a saying of Christ 

[1 Legends assign various names: Apellius, Amerus, and Damascus; 
Magalath, Galgalath, and Saracin; Ator, Sator, and Paratoras. See 
Casaubon. c. Baron. Exerc. xi. 10: who observes in a MS. note of the copy 
before alluded to, that the most correct order and orthography is, Baltasar, 
Melchior, Jaspar. | 

[? In the gospel of Nicodemus (ce. x. ap. Fabric. cod. Apoer. T. 1. p. 260) 
the penitent thief is called Dimas, and the other Gestas. Gerard Vossius 
writes Gismas and Dismas. Whitaker, I suppose, meant to write Dismas.]} 

{8 Ibid. p. 259; where sée Fabricius’ note, as also T. 1. p. 472.] 
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is recited by Paul, which is nowhere found in the gospels: “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” I answer: I confess that 
this is nowhere expressly and in so many words written in the 
gospels ; but yet something is found in the gospels which comes to 
the same thing. For the precept in Luke xvi. 9, to “make to 
ourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that they 
may receive us into everlasting habitations,” is to the same effect as 
this sentence. So also, Luke vi. 38, “ Give, and it shall be given 
unto you:” and in the same verse, “Lend, hoping for nothing 
again.” There are scattered throughout scripture many similar 
expressions, so as to leave no necessity for going in quest of 
unwritten traditions. Besides, I say, that though all Christ’s 
sayings are not written, yet all that were necessary are; so that 
no injury hence accrues to our faith. 

They allege, besides, 1 Cor. xv. 3, where Paul says to the 
Corinthians, “I delivered unto you that which I also received ;” 
and they will have it that their traditions are established by this 
expression. I answer: But they ought to have subjoined the 
sequel, namely, “That Christ died for our sins, according to the 
scriptures, and that he was buried, and rose again the third day, 
according to the scriptures.” Let them deliver likewise doctrines 
according to the scriptures, and we will receive their traditions. 
Now when Paul so frequently repeats in this place, according to 
the scriptures, he means it to be understood that he had drawn 
from the scriptures whatever he had delivered to the Corinthians, 

Fourthly, they allege something from the epistle of Jude, ver. 9, 
in favour of traditions, where Jude proves that we must not speak 
evil of magistrates by the example of Michael, of which he could 
know nothing but by tradition. I answer: I confess this to be most 
true: but yet we learn from other places of scripture also, that it is an 
impious thing to speak ill, yea, or even to think ill of the magistrate. 

Finally, wherever the term Tapacoais occurs, the Rhemists 
seize upon it as an argument for tradition. But it will not be 
necessary to pursue their other testimonies in detail. 

Other papists have still fresh testimonies. Lindanus seeks to 
establish the authority of unwritten traditions from Jeremiah xxxi. 
32, 33; where the prophet speaks of that new covenant which 
God would make with his people, which he predicts should not 
be the same as the old covenant which he made with the Jews, 
because that was written upon tables of stone; whereas the new 
covenant should be written upon men’s hearts: therefore, says he, 
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the evangelical doctrine is written not in books, but on the heart. 
I answer: It is not conclusive to say, I will write upon the heart, 
therefore, not upon tables: for it is written both upon tables and 
in the heart. But the difference between the old and the new 
covenant is founded upon this, that most of the ancients had scarce 
any thing but the material tables, and had not the force of the 
covenant inscribed upon their hearts; whereas he predicts that in 
the new Testament there will be far ampler gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
and many more who shall have the covenant of God impressed 
upon their hearts. The place must be understood as speaking 
comparatively, not absolutely or simply. 

So far, then, concerning the second argument of our oppo- 
nents, which is founded upon the authority of scripture. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BELLARMINE’S THIRD ARGUMENT IS OBVIATED. 


Now follows Bellarmine’s third argument, which depends en- 
tirely upon the testimony and authority of general councils: for 
we make no account of the decretal epistles of certain popes. He 
proposes three councils: the first Nicene, the second Nicene, and 
that of Constantinople, which was the eighth general. 

As to the first council of Nice, he says that Theodoret, Lib. 1. 
ce. 8, writes plainly, that Arius was condemned in that council by 
unwritten tradition: for, says he, even the Arians themselves alleged 
some things from scripture; therefore, they were condemned not 
by scripture, but by traditive doctrine. I answer, in the jirst place: 
What sort of an argument is this? The Arians alleged many 
things from scripture; therefore they could not be refuted out of 
scripture. If this be a firm inference, then certainly no heretics 
can be refuted out of scripture, since all heretics allege scripture. 
But the Arians wickedly wrested the scriptures into an improper 
sense; whose impious expositions the fathers assembled in that 
council refuted out of the scriptures; as is plain from Socrates, 
Sozomen, and Athanasius, who was himself present in the Nicene 
council, and disputed largely against Arius out of scripture. But 
perhaps the Jesuit argues upon the supposition that the Arians 
could allege more passages in their favour from the scripture, than 
the catholic fathers could bring against them, and that therefore 
the catholics could not safely trust the scriptures. But they could 
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not produce more passages. Nor yet is it always he who can heap 
together most sentences of scripture, that maintains the justest 
cause: for he who brings one sentence of scripture rightly under- 
stood, hath a better cause than he who abuses a great number 
of scripture passages. Athanasius, for his part, refutes the Arians 
out of scripture, and the other fathers trusted more to scripture 
than to tradition. Otherwise Augustine, c. Maximin. Arian. Lib. 
1. ¢c. 14, would never have recalled him from councils to the 
scriptures. In that passage is the celebrated saying: “ Neither 
should I allege the council of Nice to you, nor you that of Rimini 
to me, as if we could prejudge the question. Jam not bound by 
the authority of the latter, nor you by that of the former. Let 
the contest be matter with matter, cause with cause, reason with 
reason, on the foot of scriptural authorities, which are witnesses 
not peculiar to either side, but common to us both!.” Augustine 
therefore trusted most to the scriptures in this question. Besides, 
Constantine (as Theodoret relates, Lib. 1. ¢. 7) plainly says that 
the doctrine of the Holy Ghost is written, avaypartov. These 
are his words: “The books of the evangelists and apostles, as 
also the oracles of the old prophets, plainly teach us, what we 
should think of divine subjects. Laying aside, then, all factious 
contention, let us resolve the points of inquiry by the testimony of 
the inspired words: ex tay OcomvevoTtwy oywv AaBwuev TaV 
Cntoupevwv THv AVow?.” So that Constantine exhorts the fathers 
of that council to determine this whole controversy out of the 
books of the prophets and apostles. Secondly, I reply, that his 
assertion that Theodoret expressly writes that the Arians were 
condemned by unwritten tradition, is untrue. For Theodoret writes 
that a writing of Eusebius of Nicomedia was convicted of open blas- 
phemy by the scriptures. His words are these: cuvyyaryov éx Tay 
ypapwv, they collected out of the scriptures testimonies against 
Eusebius and the other Arians®. I confess, indeed, that the term 
ouoovatos was proved orthodox out of antiquity, as having been 
used 130 years before by bishops who then flourished in the church, 

[} Lib. m. ¢. xiv. §. 3. p. 848. Opp. T. x. Bassan. 1797.]. 

[2 ...70d mavayiov mvevparos tiv bidacKadiay dvdyparrov éxovras. evay- 
yerixal yap, pnot, BiBdor Kal drocrodtkal Kal Tov maadv mpopyntay ta Oeoni- 
opata capes nuas & xpi) mept Tod Oeiov ppoveiv exmaWevovat. THY modEporToLOy 
ody dreddoartes ep, ex Tdv Oconvedatay, x. T.€. Lib. 1. 7.] 

[3 avrn réy Apevavav 7 SuepOappévyn Sidvora. GAda kai évraiOa oi emioKoror, 
Oewpioavres éxeivav 7d dddov, ovrjyayov ek Tév ypapdy To dravyacpa, THY TE 
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since the Arians slanderously asserted it to be a new word. The 
term, we confess, is not found in scripture; yet the meaning of the 
term is found there. ‘The Arians,” says Theodoret, in that same 
place, ‘‘ were condemned by the words of scripture rightly un- 
derstood,” && éyypadwv pet’ evoeBeias évvoounevwy heEewy KaT- 
expiOncav. What could be written more expressly ? He adds too 
that the words of scripture alleged against the Arians had the same 
force and meaning as the Homoiisios,—vravtnv éxet Tv onuaciav. 

I come now to the second council of Nice, in the sixth session, 
whereof these words occur: “ Many things are observed by us 
without the authority of scripture, as for example, the worship of 
images!” I answer: We make no account of that council, and do 
not acknowledge its authority; yea, we say that it was an impious 
and wicked conventicle, wherein many things were concluded most 
plainly against scripture. As the first council of Nice was truly 
catholic, so this second council of Nice was absolutely heretical : 
whereof we mean to speak in its.proper place. If the papists had 
any shame, they would themselves be ashamed of this council. 
However, we take what he grants us, that these fathers have said 
that the worship of images cannot be proved from scripture. Why 
then is he not ashamed to abuse so foully so many places of 
scripture for the support of this practice ? 

Thirdly, Bellarmine objects the eighth general council, in its 
sixth action, where the fathers of that council say that they hold 
the apostolic and ecclesiastical traditions. I answer in precisely 
the same way as in the former case. We entertain no reverence 
for the authority of this council, which was like the preceding, and 
established a profane idolatry. It was held 900 years after 
Christ. These were Bellarmine’s councils. Hath he not given us 
a beautiful demonstration of his thesis ? 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE FOURTH ARGUMENT, FOUNDED UPON THE TESTIMONIES OF THE 
FATHERS, IS ANSWERED, 


(In the fourth place, our opponent collects the testimonies of the 
fathers ; in the management of which argument he is large and 

p kal eyypapws Kal dypapws ek tév dpyibev xpdvev adras... . €oTnpiEapy, 
pe® dy Kal thy rév cemrdv eikdvav avadecEw. Concill. Labbe et Cossart. T. 
vil. p. 406. Paris. 1671.] re 
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copious, yet so as to combine at the same time judgment and 
selection) These we must needs answer, as well because our 
adversaries repose on these their special confidence, as because it is 
fit that all who are desirous of becoming learned divines should 
be thoroughly acquainted with all these matters. Neither in this, 
nor in any other controversy, can they possibly prevail against us 
by the scriptures; and therefore they press us as closely as they 
can with the authority of the fathers. Indeed, even though the 
fathers were opposed to us, and we could give no answer to the 
arguments drawn from them, this could inflict no real damage 
upon our cause, since our faith does not depend upon the fathers, 
but upon the scriptures. Nevertheless, I am far from approving 
the opinion of those who think that the testimonies of the fathers 
should be rejected or despised. Whether we regard then the 
weakness of our brethren, or the confidence of our adversaries, we 
should answer these testimonies also, nor deem our pains ill 
expended upon such a task. However, we must take heed that we 
do not, with the papists, ascribe too much to the fathers, but use 
our rights and liberty when we read them; examining all their 
sayings by the rule of scripture, receiving them when they agree 
with it, but freely and with their good leave rejecting them when- 
ever they exhibit marks of discrepancy. 

He brings first into the field CLemens Romanus, a great man 
undoubtedly, whom he sets upon a par with the apostles themselves. 
What he hath written, says the Jesuit, in his book of the apostolic 
canons, and his eight books of apostolical constitutions, he undoubt- 
edly received from the apostles. I answer: Bellarmine’s wndoubtedly 
is no sort of argument. We do not acknowledge this Clement, nor 
make any account of the praises which Turrian? bestows upon him. 
He praises and defends also the Decretal epistles, than which it is 
quite certain that nothing is less deserving of praise. Eusebius, 
H. E. Lib. m1. c. 38, testifies that formerly many forged and adul- 
terated pieces were published under the name of Clemens*. The 
same historian affirms in the same chapter, that there is but one 


(2 Pro Canon. ree Florent. 1572. ] 

[3 toréov S€ ds Kal Sevrépa tis evar héyerae Tod KAnpevros émiatoAn. Ov 
piv 20 Spoiws 7H mporépa Kal ravtny yydpysov emiorapeOa, Sri pnd€é Kai Tors 
dpxalous air Kexpnucvous topev. "Hdn d€ kal érepa modverR kal pakpa ovy- 
ypappara os Tov avrod éxOes Kal mpanv twes mponyayov..... av ovd’ ddos 
pynyn tis mapa Tots madaois péperar: ovdé yap Kabapov tis dmooroNKis dp- 
Oodogias droad{er rov xapaxtipa.—Ed. Heinich. T. 1. pp. 280—2.] 
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genuine epistle of this author, namely, that written to the Corin- 
thians. Jerome testifies to the same point in his catalogue, under 
the head of Cremens, Nicephorus also, Lib. m1. c. 18, and 
Epiphanius, Heres. 30,1 bear witness that the heretics formerly 
took many things from the books of Clemens, but especially from 
the book of the apostolical canons, which, together with the eight 
books of Constitutions, was certainly condemned by the sixth 
general council at Constantinople, Can. 2.2. But when Bellarmine 
affirms Clemens to have been the author of the apostolical canons, 
he is at variance with the other papists, who say that these canons 
were written by the apostles themselves, assembled at Antioch. 
So Peresius’, in the third part of his traditions, brings in Anacletus, 
saying, that the apostles met at Antioch, and wrote these canons 
there. But it easily appears that this is impossible: for in the 
last canon is given an enumeration of the canonical books, many of 
which were written after the death of some of the apostles: indeed, 
James, the son of Zebedee, was slain by Herod Antipas, before any 
book was written. These canons, therefore, were not written by all 
the apostles. Besides, for what purpose should the apostles have 
assembled? Are we to say that it was to write their traditions, 
when the papists maintain that the apostles judged that tradition 
should be promulgated orally, and not by writing? But if they 
deemed it fit that traditions should be written, why did they not 
write them in the books of scripture ? Farther, if these canons were 
written by the apostles, they would have equal authority with the 
canonical books, which even the papists themselves do not venture 
to affirm. Again, there are some things in these canons which 
even the papists do not approve ; as for example, in the fifth canon 
these words occur: “If either a bishop or a priest dismiss his wife 
under the pretext of religion, let him be excommunicated‘.” And, 
in canon 8, we read thus: “If any priest, deacon, or bishop, doth 
not join with him who communicates, let him be deposed from his 


[1 ¢. 15, p. 139. ed. Petay. where, however, Epiphanius is not speaking of 
these canons, but of the Recognitions of Clement. ] 

{2 He means the Quini-sext council in Trullo (Ann. 692). But there the 
Canons are not condemned, but confirmed.—Bevereg. Pandectt. T.1. p. 158.] 

(8 Peiresius Aiala, De Divin. Apost. atque Eccles. Traditionibus. Paris. 
1550. ] 

[* emioxoros f} mpecBvrepos  Sidxovos riy éavtod yuvaixa pi) éxBaddéro 
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office®.” And in canon 9° it is enjoined, that ‘the whole people 
should communicate with the minister who celebrates the eucharist; 
and if any do otherwise, let him be excommunicated.” The papists 
do not observe these laws. Again, in canon 37, it is required that 
“councils should be held twice a-year’,” which they themselves 
do not comply with. There is a matter in canon 468 which they 
do not admit, as may readily be perceived from inspecting the 
canon itself. Finally, this book appears to be a farrago and 
patch-work, made up out of the acts of other councils, especially 
that of Antioch; for many similar things occur in the councils of 
Antioch. Now it is not probable that the Antiochene fathers took 
anything from these canons: for, if they had, they would not 
have concealed it, but rather have told it distinctly, in order 
to gain thereby the greater credit for their sanctions and decrees. 
They make, however, no mention of this book; a plain proof 
that it was then either not published or not allowed any aposto- 
lical authority. 

I come now to the other book of Clemens, the Apostolical 
Constitutions ; which also, if they really emanated from the apostles, 
would have equal authority with the canonical books. And indeed, 
in the last canon, these constitutions are ranked among the cano- 
nical books. The papists, however, do not yet venture to pass 
such a judgment upon this piece; which conduct cannot escape 
the charge of impiety, if the book is Clement’s, and contains the 
constitutions of the apostles. It is a most weighty objection against 
the authority of this book also, that we read in the last canon, that 
this book should not be made public on account “ of the mysteries 
which it contains,” dia ra év a’t@ pvotua. This agrees better 
with the rites of Eleusis than with the christian religion. The 
apostles were sent to preach openly the message they had received 
from Christ, and to publish it to all, because necessary for all. 
“Those things which ye have heard in the ear, preach ye upon 
the housetops,” says Christ to his apostles. And Paul says, 1 Cor. 
ii. 23: “I delivered unto you,” that is, to you all, “that which 
I received of the Lord.” Besides, even the papists themselves do 


[5 ef rus enioxoros  mpeaBurepos 7) Suakovos..... mpooopas yevouerns 441) 
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not receive all the contents of this book, and many of them are 
manifestly false. In Lib. 1. c. 59, Clemens, mentioning James the 
Lord’s brother, excludes him from the number of the apostles!; 
whereas Paul, Galat. ii. 9, reckons him amongst even the leading 
apostles: yea, this author himself, Lib, vr. c. 14%, as if he had 
forgotten himself, speaks of him as one of the apostles. In Lib. m. 
c. 32, he mentions the Agapz, and explains the manner of con- 
ducting them; while Paul condemns them, 1 Cor. ii. 21; and it is 
certain that they were abolished long before. In Lib. 1. c. 63, 
he says that the people ought to assemble in the congregation 
twice a day, morning and evening?; which practice is not now 
observed even by the papists. In Lib. v. ¢. 15, he says that 
those words which Christ spoke of Judas (‘‘ He that dippeth with 
me in the dish, the same is he that shall betray me”) were uttered 
by Christ five days before the passover4: whereas it is evident 
from scripture, Matth. xxvi. 31, that Christ was betrayed that 
same night. In the same book, c. 16, he affirms that Judas was 
absent when Christ celebrated the supper®; which contradicts not 
only scripture, but the fathers themselves. Its repugnance to 
scripture is plain from a comparison of the three verses, 13, 14, 
and 15, of Luke xxii. Nor is it less certain that it is opposed to 
the judgment of the fathers: for Dionysius, Eccles. Hierarch. 
c. 8, affirms him to have been present. So Cyprian, in his dis- 
course de Ablutione Pedum. So Augustine, Epist. 163, and 
Comment. in Ps. 3, and in Ps. 10, and Tract. 63 in Joann. So 
Chrysostom, in his Homily upon the thief. So finally, Aquinas, in 
the third part of his Sum. Quest. 81, art 2. Pachymeres, indeed, 
upon Dionysius the Areopagite, Eccles. Hierarch. cap. 3, sup- 
poses Judas to have been absent; for thus he writes: “He delivered 
the mysteries to the disciples alone, after Judas had gone forth 
from supper, he being unworthy of them®:” but when he wrote this, 

[} ‘“Hpeis ody of karakwwbévtes civar pdprupes tis mapovaolas adtod, ovv 
"IaxdB@ TG Tod Kuplov adeAPo.—p. 259. c. 55.] 


[? p. 343; but that passage down to rd cxedos rijs ékoyfs is commonly 
thought an interpolation. ] 


[3 mapaiver tO Aa@ eis THY exkAnoiay évdedexi€erw SpOpov Kal éarépas éxdorys 
npepas.—c, 59, p. 267.] 

[* The constitutions speak only of its occurring, 77 méurrn, i. e. the fifth 
day of the week.—p. 317.] 

[5 lovSa px) cvprapdvros.—Ibid. See Jeremy Taylor’s Life of Christ, Part 
3. Sect. xv. §. 13, and the authors there cited. ] 

[8 rad pvornpia pdvois Trois paOyrais peta Td €EeAOciv exeivoy ek Tod Seimvov 
mrapedwkev, ds avakiov Tovtwv dvtos “Iovda. ] 
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he followed his own conjectures and opinion, not scripture. This 
same Clemens, Lib. v. c. 18,7 enjoins observances of Easter which 
Epiphanius, writing against the Audians, blames as heretical, Heres. 
50; and, indeed, Epiphanius there tells us that the Audians de- 
fended their opinion by the authority of an apostolical constitution. 
Carolus Bovius writes thus upon that passage: “ Wherefore it is 
so far from being true that the apostles established what we read 
in this chapter, that even the direct contrary seems to have been 
enjoined by them®.” This is a fine author of apostolical traditions. 
Besides, in Lib. vi. c. 14,9 he mentions an epistle which he states 
to have been written by all the apostles along with Paul; whereas 
James, the son of Zebedee, was dead before Paul came into the 
apostolic college. This, therefore, is demonstrably false. Finally, 
in Lib. vz. c. 24," he brings forward several regulations void of all 
authority about fasting upon the fourth and sixth days of the 
week, and the observance of the sabbath (Saturday) and the Lord’s 
day ; and he says that we should not fast upon any Saturday save 
that one whereon the Lord lay in the sepulchre: all which are 
now exploded by the papists. It is therefore manifest that this 
book is not genuine, but supposititious, and composed by some pre- 
tended Clemens. This is so clear, that Bellarmine himself hath 
thought fit to omit this author in his published edition, and brand 
him with this mark of insult. 

In the second place he objects Ianatius, who, as Eusebius 
testifies, Lib. m1. c. 35,}! exhorted all the churches to adhere to 
the apostolic traditions, which traditions he asserts that he had “also 


[7 The constitutions there direct that Easter should not be kept with the 
Jews, which is directly opposed to the apostolical rule as given by Epiphanius, 
Heres. Ixx. §. 10: dpifovor yap ev rp SdSiarager of admdcrodo, dre tpeis py 
Vnbitnte, Gdra more, ray of ddeAgol tpav oi €k mepiropns: per adtav dpa 
moueite.... Kav Te TAaYNOGaL, pyde bpiv pedéro.—Grabe, Spicil. i. 46. It is 
observable that Epiphanius does not venture directly to impugn this rule, 
though he is obliged to recur to a monstrous device to evade its natural 
meaning. ] 

(8 Quare tantum abest, ut ea que in hac capite legimus apostoli statuerint, 
ut etiam contraria horum ab ipsis preecepta videantur. ] 

(9 The names “IdxwfBos kai "Iwavyns, viol ZeBedaiov, occur there in the: 
enumeration of the apostles then assembled. But the passage is probably an 
interpolation. ] 

[10 Spets dé } ras mévre vnoTevoare jpuépas, 7) TeTpada Kal mapackevny....7d 
caBBaroy pévrou Kat tiv Kupiakny éopragere....€v S€ pdvov oaBBarov.... dmep 
marevew mpoofkev.—p. 369. ] 

(11 The Greek is given in the text, infra. ] 
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left in writing by way of precaution, and lest posterity should be 
reduced to any doubt concerning them.” I answer: First, the 
passage of Eusebius is either originally obscure or now corrupted, 
as is plain from an inspection of the Greek text. By the tra- 
dition thus mentioned, Eusebius means the sincere doctrine of the 
apostolic preaching, as is manifest from the place itself. His words 
are, am pie exec Oat Tov aTooTOAwy TApacogews. If he had 
meant such numerous traditions as the papists dream of, he would 
not have said mapaddcews, but wapadocewv. Ignatius, perceiving 
that many heretics had at that time begun to corrupt the apostolic 
doctrine, declared that it seemed necessary to him that it should be 
committed to writing, “for the sake of security,” vrép acgaXelas 
SuatuTovc@a, and as a provision for posterity. Therefore, when 
he was at Smyrna, he wrote letters to various churches, wherein he 
comprised those traditions to which Eusebius here refers; and that 
these were no popish traditions may be understood from the circum- 
stance, that in these epistles Ignatius disputes against Simon, Ce- 
rinthus, Menander, and other heretics, who entertained impious 
sentiments concerning the person of Christ. Now against the 
heresies of such there is no need of unwritten traditions, inasmuch 
as they are plainly condemned in the scriptures. Bellarmine hath 
not followed Eusebius himself, but the faulty version of Ruffinus, 
where “ traditions” are spoken of in the plural, whereas the Greek 
has “tradition” in the singular; and certain words not found in the 
Greek are subjoined, to the effect that Ignatius “left these traditions 
in writing.” Besides, Ruffinus says that the apostolic tradition re- 
quired to be written for the benefit of posterity, that no doubt 
might remain with succeeding generations: but the traditions of the 
papists are, in the first place, most uncertain, so as that the interests 
of posterity seem not sufficiently therein consulted; secondly, the 
papists cannot find all their traditions in these epistles of Ignatius ; 
nay, not the thousandth part of them. Bellarmine produces only 
three traditions out of Ignatius, namely, Lent, minor orders, and the 
Lord’s day. As to Lent, I confess that it is mentioned in the 
epistle to the Philippians: but of that elsewhere. As to orders, he 
does indeed reckon a few of them, but not as sacraments; nor does he 
enumerate them in the same manner as the papists do, since he men- 
tions singers, whom they do not make even a minor order. However, 
the third tradition, of the Lord’s day, is no unwritten verity, for it is 
contained i in the scriptures ; as namely, Rev. i. 10. ev 77 Kupiaky 
ne pa. 1. Core xvi. 1: Acts 0 oat fe faa caBBatwv. The words 
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of Eusebius, where he speaks of Ignatius, are these: mpovrpené 7’ 
ample exec Oar TIS TOY ATOTTOAWY TApacocEws, qv umep achanretas 
Kal ey ypapes non papTUpOLEvos Scaturovc0a avatykatov nyEtTO. 
Which passage our countryman, Christopherson, hath thus translated: 
“Then he exhorted them to adhere closely to the apostolic tradition; 
to which having borne stedfast witness, he judged that, for its safer 
preservation to succeeding time, it should be committed to writ- 
ing.” The sense of which words is that, when Ignatius had borne 
witness to and professed the apostolic faith by word of mouth, 
he deemed it necessary to commit the same to writing also, in order 
to check the heretics more effectually, and provide for the service of 
the churches hereafter. Upon which account, as it follows immedi- 
ately in that same place, he wrote various epistles. Hence we 
gather against the papists, that Ignatius deemed it no way safe that 
any doctrine should be left in an unwritten state. Yet these men 
pretend that the apostles delivered down many things in an un- 
written form, as if they could not have foreseen the necessity of 
that which Ignatius, a very short time after the apostles, perceived 
to be necessary in the highest degree. 

Secondly, I say, that it may be doubted whether these epistles, 
which are said to be Ignatius’, are his or not. For Theodoret, 
in his third Dialogue against the heretics, cites certain words 
from the epistle to the Smyrnzans, which are not found in that 
epistle as now extant. The words as they stand in Theodoret 
are these: “They receive not eucharists and oblations, because 
they do not confess that the eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, which suffered for our sins, and which the Father 
raised again in his mercy*.” Theodoret cites this sentence from 


(1 Deinde hortatus est, ut apostolorum traditioni mordicus adherescerent: 
quam quidem asseveranter testificatus, quo tutius posteritati reservaretur, 
necessario scriptis mandandam existimayvit. Valesius translates it thus: 
Hortatusque est ut apostolorum traditionibus tenaciter inhererent: quas 
quidem ad certiorem posteritatis notitiam testimonio suo confirmatas, scriptis 
mandare necessarium duxit, But may not 7y paprupdpevos mean, “being now 
upon the point of martyrdom ?”—though I confess the active paptupéw is the 
regular form in such eases. ] 

[2 edxapiorias Kai mpoopopas ovk dmodéxovrar, Sia Td pr Spodoyeiv Thy 
edxapioriay odpka eivat Tod Varhpos tpadv "Inrov Xpworod, Hy imep Tdv duapriav 
jay mabodcay, hy xpnorérnte 6 matnp ipyeipev.—c. 19. p. 106. Tigur. 1593. 
These words are to be found in the shorter epistles, ad Smyrnzos. c. 6. 
p. 412. ed. Jacobs: but it is to be remembered that the Florentine text was 
first published by Is. Vossius, Amstel. 1646. The publication of the still 
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Ignatius’ epistle to the Smyrneans, which is nowhere to be dis- 
covered in the present epistle to the Smyrnezans. Jerome also, 
in his third Dialogue against the Pelagians, hath produced a tes- 
timony from the epistles of Ignatius which is not at present to be 
found in them. “Ignatius,” says he, “an apostolic man and a 
martyr, writes boldly, ‘The Lord chose for his apostles those who 
were sinners above all men’!.” Now in these epistles Ignatius hath 
written nothing of the kind; and if he ever wrote it, he did so with 
more boldness than truth: for who would venture to say that the 
apostles were the greatest sinners among all mankind? Eusebius, 
Lib. m1. cap. 36, testifies that Ignatius wrote seven epistles to cer- 
tain churches: but there are now extant twelve. Jerome too, in 
his Catalogue under the title Ignatius, enumerates only seven?: 
whence it is plain that the other five are undoubtedly spurious. 
These are, the epistle to Mary, to the Tarsensians, to Hero, to the 
Antiochenes, to the Philippians, from which last are derived almost 
all the passages which our adversaries seize upon in Ignatius for 
the defence of traditions. Neither Eusebius nor Jerome makes any 
mention of these epistles: therefore it is certain that they are 
supposititious. What we should determine about the rest, whether 
they are Ignatius’ or some other writer’s, is far from clear; since 
some passages are cited by ancient authors from the epistles of 
Ignatius, which are wanting in these pieces. Eusebius, Lib. un. ¢, 
36, testifies? that Polycarp, in his epistle to the Philippians, writes 
that he had been requested by Ignatius to convey their epistle into 
Syria. This is not to be found in the epistle of Ignatius to Polycarp 
which we now have. Many proofs might be brought forward from 
the epistle to the Philippians, which epistle the Papists principally 
object to us, demonstrating it not to be the work of Ignatius, a man 


shorter Syriac text by Cureton, Lond. 1845, has confirmed the suspicions 
which most unprejudiced critics entertained of the integrity of even the 
Florentine text. ] 

(1 Ignatius, vir apostolicus et martyr, scribit audacter, Elegit Dominus 
apostolos qui super omnes homines peceatores erant. But there can be 
little doubt that Jerome here by mistake wrote Ignatius for Barnabas.—See 
Barnab. Ep. c. 5, p. 131. Monach. 1844: rods iSious dmoorddous .... €€eA€EaTo, 
évras tmép macay duaptiay avopwrépovs. | 

(2 Seripsit unam epistolam ad Ephesios, alteram ad Magnesianos, tertiam 
ad Trullenses, quartam ad Romanos. Et inde egrediens scripsit ad Philadel- 
pheos, et ad Smyrnzos, et proprie ad Polycarpum. ] 

[8 eypayraté poe Kat duets Kal "Iyvarios, iva €ay tls amépyntat els Supiay, Kat 
ra wap’ tue aroxouicn ypaypata,—T. I. p. 277. 
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of the next age to the apostles. In it he writes: “If any one fast 
upon the Lord’s day, or any sabbath but that only whereon the 
Lord lay in the grave, he is a murderer of Christ*.” Now Augus- 
tine in his last epistle to Jerome affirms, that it was customary at 
Rome to fast on Saturday. And, in Epist. 86, he says that it is 
lawful also to fast upon the Lord’s day, Again, Ignatius says in 
that same epistle’, that if any one keep the passover with the Jews, 
he is partner and in communion with those who murdered Christ, 
KoWwwvos EgTL TMV aTroKTewavTwy Tov Kuptov. Now it is certain 
that Polycarp kept Easter with the Jews, and (if we believe others) 
that John and Philip did so too, In his epistle to Mary he says 
that Clemens succeeded Anacletus®: but the papists make him to 
have succeeded Peter; and Peter in his own lifetime calls him 
bishop and citizen of Rome, Constit. Apost. Lib. v1. c. 8.7 In 
the epistles to the Philadelphians and Antiochenes he assumes not 
to himself any apostolical authority ; which he ought to have done, 
if he were prescribing apostolic traditions to the churches: for 
apostolical dogmas should be received as of equal authority with 
apostolical writings. In like manner Jerome, in his third Dialogue 
against the Pelagians, attributes to him no such great authority. 
But if Ignatius had published apostolic traditions, he should have 
claimed for himself the highest authority. Besides, although the 
papists sometimes object these epistles to us, and seem to set a high 
value upon them, they cannot deny that many things are found in 
them which they themselves do not approve. In the epistle to the 
Philadelphians, he says that a bishop ought to be chosen by the 
church itself. Then, in the same epistle, he maintains that a bishop 
is subject to no one, nor bound to render an account to any one but 
Christ himself. This, I am very sure, the papists will not bear, 
who would make all bishops responsible to the Roman pontiffs. In 
the epistle to the Trallians he writes, that there is no “ elect 


[4 ef rus Kupsaxny 4} caBBaroy vnorever, TAY Evds GaBBarov Tod macxa, obTos 
xpioroxrévos éoriv.—p. 112. Ed. Voss. Lond. 1680. ] 

[5 et rs fog 
déxerat, Kowevds'eor. TOY amroKrewavrav Tov Kipiov kal rods dmoarddous avrod, 
—Ibid.] 

(6 So in the Latin: adhuc existente te in Roma, apud beatum papam 
Cletwm ; cui successit ad preesens digne beatus.—Clemens. p.72. But Vossius’ 
Greek Text reads mara Aivg.] 

(7 cvprapdvrev por (Petrus loquitur)....adekpadv KAjpevros rod Popalav 
émurkdrov Te Kat moAirov.—p. 387. ] 
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church!,” éxkAyolav éxrextyv, without a bishop, deacons, and pres- 
byters: and in the same epistle he professes himself able to under- 
stand “heayenly things,” ta ézouvpama, the whole celestial state, 
and all the ranks of angels; and yet declares himself inferior to 
Peter and Paul’, who yet neither of them had much skill in such 
matters. In the epistle to the Magnesians he expresses an opinion 
that greatly needs confirmation, that no presbyter, deacon, or 
lay-man, should do anything without the bishop, even as Christ 
does nothing without the Father?; and then he cites the passage, 
“I can of mine own self do nothing.” But we have said enough of 
these epistles ; and it may be gathered sufficiently from the previous 
remarks, what judgment should be formed of this Ignatius. The 
papists do not venture to defend these things: yet they ought to 
defend Ignatius in everything, if there be any truth in their 
assertion, that he committed the apostolical traditions to writing. 
In the third place follows Hecrsrppus, a man undoubtedly of 
great name and authority. Eusebius, Lib. 1v. c. 8, writes concerning 
him, that he comprised apostolical traditions in five books*; and 
although (says Bellarmine) those books are not now extant, yet we 
may thence infer that the apostles did not themselves write every- 
thing that they taught. JI answer: I acknowledge that the testi- 
mony of Eusebius is clear ; but I reply, that under the term tradition 
the doctrine of the apostles, and not unwritten traditions, is denoted. 
For so Eusebius states that he comprised in those books the sincere 
and undissembled exposition of the apostolic preaching, t7v azAavq 
mapacocww TOU aTrooTOALKOU knpvyuatos: whence it is plain that 
he wrote no other things than those which are delivered in scrip- 
ture. Jerome, in his catalogue, under the head Hecesippus$, 
affirms that these books contain the history of what was done by 
Christ, the apostles, and succeeding bishops, down to Hegesippus’ 
own time. However, we should bear in mind Bellarmine’s ad- 


, 2 
[1 xwpis rovrwy exkAnola exhexri) odk ~orw.—p. 157. ] 
‘ , ~ a 
[2 kal dvvapat voeiv ra erovpana, kal ras dyyehixas Tages... rTadra ywadckov yd, 
> , »” / x» , bg = 
ov mavtas dy TeTeAEl@pat, 7) waOnTIHs eis oios TadXos kal Ilérpos.—pp. 158, 159.] 
3 Lg = a , * ~ \ >Q\ ~ > , 
[ Gomep oty 4 Kopios: avev tod Ilarpds ovdey rovei, ov Svvauae yap, dyot, 
a Puen ee A 
mrouelv am epavtov ovdev, oUT@ Kal ‘mets avev Tod emioKdrov, pnd€é mpeaBvrepos, 
pinde dudkovos, unde Aaixds.—p. 146.] 
> , \ > ‘ 2 \ > a a a 
[4 €v mévre 81) odv ovyypdupacw odros THY amdavh mapddoow Tod dmoaroALKod 
, © 4 , co 
Knpvypwaros amdovotary ovvrdger ypapis tmouynuatioduevos.—T. 1. p. 309. Ed. 
Hein. | 


[5 Omnes a passione Domini usque ad suam etatem ecclesiasticorum 
actuum tenens historias. —c. 22.] 
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mission, that these books are not now extant. » For there are now 
extant five books under the name of Hegesippus®, which he does 
not venture to defend, because they contain a history, not from 
Christ to his own times, but from the Maccabees to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Besides, the Hegesippus now extant informs us that 
many more books than five were written by him, while Jerome and 
Eusebius mention five only. Lastly, this Hegesippus, Lib. m1. ¢. 5, 
makes mention of the city and church of Constantinople, and says 
that new Rome, that is Constantinople, was made equal to the old. 
Now this did not take place before the times of Constantine, by 
whom that name was given to the city: whereas the old Hegesippus 
lived long before Constantine’s times. Hence it sufficiently appears 
that books do not always belong to the authors whose names they 
bear: for who would not suppose these books of Hegesippus to be 
genuine, if it were not manifest from their own contents that they 
are supposititious ? Let us come now to the remaining fathers. 

I come therefore to Dionysius the Areopagite’, whom our oppo- 
nent specially objects to us, as an author of undoubted excellence. 
From him he produces a clear testimony, taken from his book of 
the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, c. 1, where Dionysius says, that “ the 
chiefs of the sacerdotal function (that is the apostles) delivered these 
sublime and supersubstantial (vepovo.a) matters, partly in writing, 
and partly without writing®,” éyypapos Kal aypapors puyceot. I 
answer, confessing that Dionysius is in some places a great patron 
of traditions. However, even if he were the true, and not a suppo- 
sititious, false and pretended Dionysius, they would be able to 
allege but few things from him in defence of their traditions, Yet, 
since he undertook to write upon the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, he 
would have been bound to develope accurately all the apostolical 
traditions, if any such there were, and if he were indeed the true 
Areopagite, the disciple of Paul, which for my part I am far from 
thinking; although I perceive that his defence hath been engaged 
in very zealously by some great men, and especially by Ambrosius 

[6 Paris. 1511.] 

[7 See Daillé.De Scriptis quee sub Dionysii Areopag. et Ignatii hominibus 
circumferuntur.—Geney. 1666. and compare Pearson, Vindic. Ignat. Part. 1. 
cap. 10. pp. 136—148. Cantab. 1672.] 

[8 Serrérara d€ Adyia Tadra paper, boa mpos Tay évO€wv nudv ieporeheoray 
év dywoypapors jpiv Kal Oeoroytxois deddpyrar Sédrows, kal wnv doa mpds Tov 
airév iepdv avdp&v didwrépa pinoe Kal yeirovi ras dn Ths ovpavias iepapxias 
ék voos eis vodv, did péecov Adyou.... ypadpfs eros, of KaOnyepdves judy euvr- 
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Conraldulensis. Bellarmine too waxes wroth with Luther and 
Calvin for denying these books to be the production of Dionysius 
the Areopagite. It is necessary therefore to say something upon 
the authority of these books: and I will bring forward, not con- 
jectures or suspicions, but most certain demonstrations to shew that 
this is not the true Dionysius. First, Eusebius and Jerome make 
no mention of these books; which ought to be a very weighty 
proof that they were not composed by Dionysius. They used 
the utmost diligence in collecting and searching for the books 
of the ancients, so as that, if even a single epistle were written by 
any distinguished man, they took care not to omit mentioning it: 
and can we believe it possible that they either did not see such 
books as these, written upon such great and distinguished subjects, 
or judged them not worthy of being noticed ? Secondly, no author 
of any considerable antiquity mentions these books: which proves 
sufficiently that they cannot belong to the same remote age as 
Dionysius the Areopagite. For many things therein occur which 
make against the ancient heretics, especially the Arians, and which 
certainly the Nicene fathers would not have failed to urge, if such 
books were then extant, or the author of them had been held in any 
estimation. Thirdly, the style of these books is not plain and 
simple, but too subtle, inflated and full of affectation, very unlike 
the apostolic. Fourthly, Erasmus, upon Acts xvii, is large in 
proving that this is not the true Dionysius, And before him Valla, 
upon the same place thinks that a heretic by name Apollinaris 
was the writer of these books which pass under the name of 
Dionysius. Theodore Gaza, too, in his Preface to the Problems of 
Alexander Aphrodisius, addressed to Nicholas V. denies that this is 
the true and ancient Dionysius. Likewise Cajetan, in his commen- 
tary upon Acts xvil, says, that ‘these books were not written by 
the apostolic Dionysius!.” There were many Dionysiuses formerly 
in the church: perhaps these books were written by some of them, 
and afterwards, under a false impression, attributed to Dionysius 
the Areopagite, who was the most famous of that name. Fifthly, 
it appears most clearly from the books themselves, what opinion 
we should form of this sort of writers. In the books of the Celes- 
tial Hierarchy he treats a subject surely divine, the very order of 
the heavenly commonwealth; an argument full of difficulty and 
audacity. The apostle Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 14, says, that “these and 


{1 An autem istemet sit ille Dionysius....certwm non est.—p. 495. 2. 
Paris. 1571.] 
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other such subjects are ineffable :” he adds besides, “ that it is not 
lawful for a man to utter them.” How then could Dionysius dare 
to utter these things, even if he knew them? Or from what source 
could he possibly come to know them? Whence, I beseech you, 
did he derive this wondrous knowledge ? From revelation? How 
is this proved ? Why were they not rather revealed to the apostles, 
if it concerned us to know such things? If we have no concern in 
them, then why hath Dionysius published these mysteries ? Irenzeus, 
Lib. 1. ¢. 55, expresses a noble sentiment condemnatory of these 
writers of hierarchies: ‘There is nothing sound in what they 
say: they are mad; nor should we abandon Moses and the pro- 
phets to believe in them. Let them tell us the nature of things 
invisible; let them tell the number of the angels, and the ranks of 
the archangels; let them shew the mystery of the thrones, and 
explain the differences of dominations, princedoms, powers and 
virtues: but this they cannot tell us?.”. Whence it manifestly 
appears that such a subject was secret, unknown, unheard of, and 
as yet handled by no writer. Yet all these things are explained 
in the books of this Dionysius. Augustine, in his Enchiridion (ad 
Laurent.) ¢. 58, declares himself ignorant of the ranks of angels 
and their differences, what are thrones, what dominations, what 
principalities, what powers. “Let those,” says he, “tell who can, 
provided they can prove what they say*.” We return the same 
answer to the papists. Dionysius, indeed, tells all these things, 
but gives no proofs. Besides, Gregory the Great gives a different 
description of the ranks of angels from this Dionysius; and so 
Bernard also (as Eckius confesses) Hom. 4. de Festo Michaelis. 
Now if this Dionysius had obtained such high credit, or his books 
held such great authority, these writers would never have ventured 
to differ from him. So far concerning the Celestial Hierarchy. 
Sixthly, in his book of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy he writes 
largely of temples, altars, holy places, the choir, and the placing of 
catechumens without the portals of the temple. Now there was 
[2 Non enim sunt magis idonei hi quam scripture, nec relinquentes nos 
eloquia Domini, et Moysem, et reliquos prophetas qui veritatem preeconia- 
yerint, his credere oportet, sanum quidem nihil dicentibus, instabilia autem 
delirantibus.... Dicant nobis que sit invisibilium natura, enarrent numerum 
angelorum et ordinem archangelorum, demonstrent thronorum sacramenta, 
et doceant diversitates dominationum, principatuum, potestatum atque virtu- 
tum. Sed hoc non habent dicere.—c. 54, pp. 212, 213, ed. Fevard.] 
[3 Dicant qui possunt, si tamen possunt probare quod dicunt: ego me 


ista ignorare confiteor.—p. 209. Lips. 1838.] 
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nothing of the kind in existence in those times when Dionysius 
lived. In that age, by reason of their tyrannous oppressors, the 
Christians were compelled to meet in hidden and concealed places, 
and there to hold their prayers and sermons. JBesides, he men- 
tions monks, Hierarch. Ecclesiast. c. 8.1 Now the papists grant 
that Paul and Antony were the parents of the monks; and they 
flourished some ages after Dionysius the Areopagite. Certainly 
there were no monks in the times of the apostles. In his book of 
the Divine Names, c. 4%, he cites from Ignatius’ epistle to the 
Romans this very brief but very sweet sentence, 0 éuds épws 
eatavpwrat, “my love is crucified.” Now Ignatius sent this 
epistle to the Romans when he was on his journey to Rome with 
the prospect of certain death, in the reign of Trajan, as we are 
informed by Eusebius in his Chronicon, and in his Ecclesiastical 
History, Lib. ur. c. 36, and by Jerome in his Catalogue. But 
Methodius, in the Martyrdom of Dionysius, and Simeon Meta- 
phrastes, in his Life, write that Dionysius the Areopagite was slain 
in the reign of Domitian. In the end of his book of the Ecclesias- 
tical Hierarchy he calls Timothy his son, who nevertheless was his 
equal in authority, weight, learning, and every kind of dignity. 
In his seventh epistle, that to Polycarp?, he writes that he was in 
Egypt when that celebrated eclipse of the sun over the whole 
world took place, at the time that our Lord Jesus Christ suffered 
death upon the cross. Yet Origen, Tractat. 354 in Matth, de- 
nies that this was an eclipse of the sun, because it was then full 
moon, and an eclipse of the sun takes place only at the new moon. 
He says besides, that the darkness spoken of by Matthew, xxvii. 45, 
was not universal (for then some history would have mentioned it), 
but local and confined to the land of Judea. Jerome, in his com- 


[1 1 d€ reNovpévoy dmracdyv tWydorépa rakis,  Tdv povaydy eotw iepa 
Svaxdopnots.—ut supra, p. 330.] 

[2 ypape d€ kai 6 Oeios “Iyvdrios, 6 euds epws eoravipwrat.—ibid. pp. 467, 
477.] 

[3 auporépo yap tore xara “HXtovrodw dua mapdvte Te Kal cuveorare, 
napadogas TO “HXL@ Thy Tehjynv eumurrovaay EwpGpev, od yap jv cuvddov Kaipds. 
p. 775.) 

{4 Quomodo ergo poterat fieri defectio solis, cum luna esset plena, et 
plenitudinem solis haberet?....Arbitror ergo, sicut cetera signa que facta 
sunt in passione ipsius, in Hierusalem tantummodo facta sunt, sic et tenebrz 
tantummodo super omnem terram Judzam sunt factze usque ad horam nonam. 
—Origen. Opp. part. m. p. 128. Paris 1619. ] 

[5 Videturque mihi clarissintum lumen mundi, hoc est luminare majus, 
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mentary on Matthew, says that this was no eclipse, but that the 
sun wrapped in darkness withdrew his beams, and would not look 
upon so horrible a crime. If there had been such an eclipse, pro- 
fane authors would certainly have mentioned it. But the proba- 
bility is that, as Origen says, this darkness pervaded Judea only, 
as formerly Egypt. Erasmus® is of the same opinion. I am not 
solicitous about the point; but hence I draw an inference, that these 
fathers had either not seen these books, or did not ascribe so much 
to them as the papists claim in their behalf. 

Our countrymen, the Rhemists, in their annotations upon Acts i. 
cite a certain epistle of Dionysius to Timothy which is not to be 
found amongst those at present extant in Greek; for there are no 
more than ten epistles in the Greek copies: perhaps they would 
have this to be the eleventh. They say that a narrative is given 
in this epistle of the translation and assumption of the body of the 
blessed Virgin Mary: for Dionysius, as they affirm, writes that he 
and the twelve apostles were present at Mary’s death. Now how 
was this possible, when they had before this parted company and 
gone into different parts and climes of the world? He says that 
they all assembled by a miracle, except Thomas, who did not ar- 
rive till three days after the Virgin’s death. But these things can 
by no means be made to hang together. For the papists, as we 
read in the New Sacerdotale, part. 1. p. 156, maintain that Mary 
conceived in the 14th year of her age, bore her son in the 15th, 
and it is certain that she lived thirty-three years with Christ. She 
was, consequently, 47 years of age when Christ died and ascended. 
Now they say that she died 16 years after Christ’s ascension, in 
the 63rd year of her age. She lived therefore 15, or at most 16 
years after Christ’s ascension, But James, the brother of John, 
was put to death the third, or as some say the tenth year after 
Christ’s ascension, in the reign of Claudius; and so say Genebrard 
in his Chronology, and Eusebius in his Chronicon. We died there- 
fore six years at least before the death of Mary, and could not be 
present at her departure, unless indeed he dropped from heaven 
specially to attend her funeral. Besides, Dionysius’ pretence that 


retraxisse radios suos, ne aut pendentem videret Dominum, aut impii blas- 
phemantes sua luce fruerentur.—Hieronym. Opp. T. 1v. col. 139. Paris. 1706.] 
[6 Indicat Origenes in nonnullis codicibus adjectum fuisse, tenebree factze 
sunt super totain terram deficiente sole, quasi solis deliquium eas induxerit. 
Atque ita certe tradit epistola que nomine Dionysii circumfertur, mihi 
Wevderiypapos videtur.—p. 110. Basil. 1535.] 
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he was himself present is also false: for Dionysius was a senator 
of Athens in the 17th year after Christ’s ascension, which was cer- 
tainly the year when Paul came to Athens. Mary therefore had 
died before Dionysius was converted by Paul to the christian faith. 
But this Dionysius, who is said to have been present at the death 
of Mary along with the apostles, seems to have been a most zealous 
adherent of the christian faith, and on familiar terms with the 
apostles. 

Lastly, even the papists themselves do not approve or receive 
all the traditions of Dionysius. For, in the first place, he testifies 
that Christians used in those times to receive the eucharist every 
day. Besides, he describes a public not a private, a whole and 
not a half-communion, Mierarch. Eccles. c. 3; and records in the 
same place the reading of scripture and the public prayers to have 
been made in the vulgar tongue. These points make against the 
papists. In the seventh chapter of his Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
he relates a strange custom of the ancient church at funerals. He 
says they used to salute the corpse, and then pour oil upon it; 
which customs are not practised by the papists now. They do 
indeed diligently anoint the living, but bestow neither oil nor 
salutations upon the dead. Bellarmine says that, although Luther 
and Calvin reject these books, yet the circumstance of their being 
quoted by Gregory the great in his Homily upon the hundred 
sheep, and by others, proves that they are neither modern nor 
despicable. I answer: I confess that they are not modern nor 
despicable; but the question is, whether they are the work of 
Dionysius the disciple of Paul. Gregory the great, although he 
mentions them, yet does not follow them in all things. Besides, 
Athanasius, Jerome, Chrysostom, Augustine, and other fathers 
older than Gregory, make no mention of these books. There is 
no reason why we should not suppose that these books were pub- 
lished before Gregory, who gained the place and reputation of a 
great doctor of the church after six hundred years had elapsed 
from the time of Christ. But Bellarmine could produce or name 
no author near the apostolic age, who hath mentioned these books ; 
a sufficient evidence that they were unheard of in the more ancient 
times, and are no genuine production of the Areopagite’. 

In the fifth place, he produces Potycarp, a distinguished and 

[1 See a curious discussion of the authenticity of these books in Hakewill’s 


Apologie (Lond. 1635.) Lib. v. pp, 208—226, between Hakewill and Good- 
man, bishop of Gloucester.) — 
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constant Christian, adorned with the illustrious crown of martyrdom. 
Eusebius, Lib. v. c. 20, relates of him out of Ireneus, that he was 
wont to repeat by heart many things which he had heard from the 
apostles concerning our Lord, and which he had written not on 
paper, but in his heart. I answer, in the first place: The passage 
in Eusebius should be referred to. Ireneus is writing against a 
certain heretic Florinus, who maintained that evil beings were 
created such by God. Then he desires him to remember Polycarp, 
the outlines and substance of whose teaching he recalls to his mind. 
For Florinus had been with Polycarp, and Irenzus also, in his 
youth, had heard Polycarp discoursing concerning the faith; and 
he goes on to speak of the place where Polycarp used to relate 
to the people many things about Christ, his miracles and his doc- 
trine, which he had heard from those who had seen Christ, and 
which he had traced not on paper but on his heart?. Now why is 
all this alleged? Does it follow that because Polycarp said many 
things which he had heard from eye-witnesses, and because Irenzeus 
engraved them upon his heart, therefore these things are not 
written, or unwritten traditions are necessary to salvation? His 
mention of eye-witnesses does not prove that the same things as 
he related were not written, but only that he wished to win the 
greater credit for what he said by this circumstance. Nor does 
the fact of Irenzus having inscribed these lessons upon his heart®, 
prove that they could not have been written in books; but only 
that he, though a boy, had engraved the words of Polycarp so 
deeply upon his mind, that the memory of them remained per- 
petually fixed therein. Ought not all sound doctrine to be imprinted 
upon our minds, even though the sacred books deliver it also ? 

Secondly, Irenzeus in that same place testifies that all the things 
which Polycarp used to relate from memory concerning Christ 
were “accordant with the scriptures,” cvppwva tats ypaais. 
Let the papists introduce such traditions, and no others, and we 
will receive them willingly. But Bellarmine, in order to gain 

[2 dore pe divacOae elmeiv Kal rov térov ev & KabeCouevos SrehéyeTo.... Kab 
ras Ouade£ers as eroeiro mpds TO TAROos, kal Thy Kata “lodvyov cuvavactpopyy os 
dmyyedre, kal tiv peta THY KouTdy Tov éEwpakdrwy Tov Kipiov: Kal ds dmepynyd= 
veve Tovs Adyous aitdy, kal wept Tod Kupiov tiva fy a map’ éxeivoy dknkdet, Kal 
mept Tay Suvapewy adtov, Kal mept ris didacKadias, os mapa adronray Tis fois 
Tov Adyov mapewAnpas 6 IloAvKapmos amnyyehAe mavTa aippeova tais ypahais.— 
Tip. 100,] 
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something from this passage, insists that Irenzus’ saying that these 
things were consonant to scripture, is not inconsistent with their 
not being written. For it is not, says he, everything that is con- 
sonant to scripture, that can immediately be proved by scripture; 
for all truth is consonant to scripture, but all truth is not contained 
in scripture, nor can be proved by it. This he wishes to be taken 
as an answer to Chemnitzius. I answer: Firstly, that Irenzus in 
this place indicates plainly enough what he means by styling these 
things consonant to scripture. He had to deal with the heretic 
Florinus, who, as we have already said, asserted that evil things 
were created by God. This was the heresy he wished to refute: 
now this may be most plainly refuted by scripture. Secondly, 
whatever is consonant with scripture, may be proved by scripture: 
but there are many things not dissonant from scripture which 
cannot be proved by it. It is one thing to be consonant with 
scripture, and another to be not dissonant from it. That there is 
gold in the New Indies is not consonant with scripture, and yet is 
not dissonant from it. All truth that is consonant with scripture 
may be deduced from, and proved by scripture, because in ac- 
cordance with scripture. So Irenzeus, Lib. 1. c. 47, says that ‘the 
parables are consonant with the plain expression.” Thirdly, I affirm 
that some popish traditions are not only not consonant with scrip- 
ture, but even altgether foreign from scripture; such as the tra- 
ditions of purgatory, indulgences, the mass, sacrifice for the dead, 
worship of images, and the merit of good works. 

I come now to Justin Martyr, whom Bellarmine next objects 
to us. He brings against us many passages from his second 
apology: in the first place, that the Christians used then to meet 
upon the Lord’s day!; next, that they mixed water with the wine 
in the eucharist?. I answer: As to the former tradition, I say 
that it may be proved by scripture, and therefore is no unwritten 
tradition, As to the second, I confess that there was formerly such 
a custom, but maintain that it was a matter of no importance. It is 
no great matter if water be mixed with strong wine, such as the 
wine of those countries was, provided the substance of wine be not 
destroyed. Bellarmine then sets forth another tradition out of 
Justin; that the eucharist is to be given to none but baptized per- 


a , a 
{1} ryv d€ rod Alou nuépay KowH mavres Tv ouvédevow movoviueba.—p. 99. 
Paris. 1636. ] 
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sons. But I affirm that this may be gathered from scripture. 
However, he presses still more the following words of Justin: “The 
day after Saturday, which is Sunday, he appeared to his apostles and 
disciples, and delivered to them these things which we submit also 
to your consideration®,” &c. I answer: In the first place, these words 
are of no service to the popish traditions. For Justin only says, 
that Christ rose on Sunday, which the scriptures tell us also; and 
that he taught his apostles those things which Justin wrote in this 
book, and submitted to the consideration of Cesar Antoninus. Now 
these are no other than we read delivered in the scriptures. For 
in this Apology Justin gives the emperor an account of the chris- 
tian religion, wherein the papists have not been able to find any 
of their traditions. Secondly, I would not have them trust too 
much to Justin’s traditions. For, in his Dialogue with Trypho, he 
keenly defends the error of the Chiliasts on the plea of apostolical 
tradition, and he hath some similar traditions which the papists at 
the present day do not own. There is, besides, a small book in 
Greek, bearing Justin’s name, with the title Zytypara ‘Avayxata, 
wherein he recites several traditions; but it is no genuine piece 
of Justin’st. For in Quest. 115, it mentions Ireneus, and in 
Quest. 82, Origen, neither of whom could possibly have been 
known to him. Besides, it speaks also of the Manicheans, who 
arose some centuries after Justin. Finally, it is a very strong 
objection against the authority of this book, that it is not noticed 
by either Jerome or Eusebius. 

IRENzZvs comes next to Justin. Bellarmine says that many 
noble testimonies might be cited from him, namely, from Lib. m1. 
c. 2, 3, 4, where Irenzxus writes that there is no more convenient 
way of arriving at the truth than by consulting those churches 
wherein there is a succession of bishops from the apostles. I 
answer: I confess that Irenzeus appeals from the scriptures to the 
churches and apostolical traditions. Moreover, he writes that 
heretics are to be refuted not by scripture, but by tradition. 
Nevertheless our defence is no way prejudiced by Irenzus. We 
must see what |the reason was, on account of which Irenzeus spoke 
thus; and when we have got a clear view of this, we shall readily 
understand that these statements yield little or no assistance to the 


[3 kal 7H pera tHYv Kpovxny, Aris early jAlov nuépa, pavels tots dmoardhows 
adrov Kat pabnrais edidake tadra, dmep eis emioxep kai tpiv dveddxaper. p. 99.] 

[4 La Croze ascribes this piece to Diodorus Tarsensis. Thesaur. Epist. m1. 
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papists. The reason why he appealed from scripture to apostolical 
traditions, and said that heretics were not to be refuted by scripture, 
was, because he disputed against heretics who slanderously con- 
tended that the scriptures were not perfect; yea, who lacerated, 
despised, corrupted, and denied them; who would not allow them- 
selves to be pressed by their authority, but clave to their traditions, 
as the papists do now!. He rightly determines that it is not pos- 
sible to dispute against such persons out of scripture. Read the 
second chapter of the third book. From that chapter it is appa- 
rent that those heretics were precisely similar to our papists: for 
they rejected the scriptures, firstly, because they were obscure; 
secondly, because they had various meanings and might be diversely 
understood; thirdly, because tradition was prior to scripture; 
fourthly, because the scriptures cannot be understood without tra- 
ditions. For all these reasons they said that we should dispute 
rather out of tradition than out of scripture; in all which points 
the papists at the present day hold the same as they did: on 
which account, Irenzeus appeals to the apostolical churches, and 
explains in c. 3, the grounds of this proceeding; namely, because, 
if the apostles had delivered any such traditions as the heretics 
pretended, they would doubtless have delivered them to those 
churches wherein they themselves had taught. And accordingly 
he says, c. 3: “ When we bring forward our succession, we confound 
the heretics*.” He brings forward in that place the succession of 
the Roman church, because it was the most famous at that time. 
But Bellarmine alleges some words from ec. 4, to the effect that 
the apostles had laid up in the church, “as in a rich repository, in 
full abundance, all things which appertain to the truth, that every 
one that chose might thence derive the water of life*.’ I answer: 


[! Cum enim ex scripturis arguuntur, in accusationem convertuntur 
ipsarum scripturarum, quasi non recte habeant, neque sint ex auctoritate, et 
quia varie sint dicte, et quia non possit ex his inyeniri veritas ab his qui 
nesciant traditionem: non enim per literas traditam illam, sed per vivam 
yocem.—p. 230. ed. Feyard. ] 

[? Etenim si recondita mysteria scissent apostoli, que seorsim et latenter 
ab reliquis perfectos docebant, his yel maxime traderent ea quibus etiam 
ipsas ecclesias committebant.—p. 232. ] 

[8 Fidem, per successiones episcoporum peryenientem usque ad nos, in- 
dicantes, confundimus omnes eos qui....preeterquam oportet colligunt.— 
ibid. B.] 

[4 Non oportet adhuc querere apud alios veritatem quam facile est ab 
ecclesia sumere, cum apostoli, quasi in depositorium dives, plenissime in eam 
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We also concede this. But it is inconclusive arguing to say, They 
bestowed all upon the church; therefore they did not write all. 
Next he objects these words out of the same chapter: “If the 
apostles had not left us the scriptures, ought we not to follow that 
order of tradition which they delivered to those to whom they 
committed the churches>?” I answer: Surely we ought. But 
where is the force of this argument? Though the apostles had 
written nothing, we ought to follow the order of tradition; there- 
fore the apostles have not written all that is sufficient for faith and 
salvation! In that chapter also Irenzeus mentions certain barbarous 
nations which served God and cultivated religion without the 
scripture. Had then no churches scriptures, or do the scriptures 
not contain the entire doctrine of Christianity ? This conclusion 
does not follow. Bellarmine next alleges what Irenzus says, 
Lib. rv. c. 45,° that the gift of truth was delivered to the churches 
along with the succession of bishops from the apostles. I answer: 
Can it be probably concluded from this, that all necessary things 
are not written? By no means. With the scriptures the apostles 
delivered the truth to the churches; and those apostles who wrote 
nothing, delivered to the churches no other truth than that which 
is contained in the scriptures. Yet hence the papists may under- 
stand that succession is of no importance without “the gift of 
truth.” Furthermore, our opponents should not lay too much 
stress upon Ireneus, who was certainly deceived in the matter of 
tradition. For Eusebius, Lib. mr. c. 39, says that he was a 
Chiliast. This may be proved from Lib. v. ¢ 23. And Lib. 1. 
c. 39, Ireneus writes that Christ lived forty years; which he 
affirms that he received by tradition not only from John, but from 
the other apostles also. Now this may be refuted by scripture ; 
and, in fact, Epiphanius, Her. 78, confutes this opinion. And 
Lib. u. c. 47,7 Ireneus writes, that faith and hope remain in the 
life to come, which the scriptures expressly deny. 


contulerint omnia que sint veritatis; uti omnis quicunque velit, sumat ex ea 
potum vitee.—p. 242.] 

[5 Quid autem? si neque apostoli quidem scripturas reliquissent nobis, 
nonne oportebat ordinem sequi traditionis, quam tradiderunt iis quibus com- 
mittebant ecclesias ?—ibid.] 

(6 Quapropter eis qui in ecclesia sint presbyteris obaudire oportet, his 
qui successionem habent ab apostolis, sicut ostendimus, qui cum episcopatus 
successione charisma veritatis certum secundum placitum Patris acceperunt. 
—c. 43, pp. 381, 382.] 

[7 Sicut et apostolus dixit, reliquis partibus destructis, heec tunc perseve- 
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It follows that we go through the remaining supporters and 
patrons of traditions; the next of whom is Clemens ALEXANDRINUS. 
He, as quoted by Eusebius, Lib. vi. c. 11, says! that he was obliged 
to write a book concerning Easter, and to mention therein the tra- 
ditions which he received from the presbyters, the successors of the 
apostles. I answer, that that book is not now extant, and conse- 
quently, that it is uncertain what traditions he therein related. 
Secondly, it may well be supposed that it was traditions about 
Easter, or some similar to these, that were treated of in that book, 
traditions of no great importance, and no way necessary to salvation. 
Thirdly, I affirm that this Clemens was not entirely orthodox, 
having, as Eusebius testifies, shewn too great a disposition to make 
use of apocryphal pieces. In the first book of his Stromata he 
says that the labourer, who is sent into the Lord’s harvest, hath a 
double husbandry, “written and unwritten,” (éyypagov and 
aypadov). In the same book he says that Christ taught only 
during one year, although it be manifest from the gospels that his 
teaching lasted three years and upwards. In the same book he 
writes also that the Gentiles were saved by their philosophy. Jn 
the second book of the Stromata he hath laid the foundations of the 
Nestorian heresy, as his translator Hervetus hath noted in the mar- 
gin. And in the same book he says that no one was saved before 
Christ. In his third book he says that Christ did not truly hunger 
or truly thirst, but only seemed to be subject to hunger and thirst. 
In the sixth book he says that Christ and the apostles converted 
many to the faith in Hades by preaching to them. And in his 
Protreptical Discourse he makes “Eve” denote allegorically plea- 
sure, and thus taught his disciple Origen to interpret scripture 
allegorically; from which source almost all the heresies, ancient 
and modern, have taken their rise. He wrote also, and taught 
that Christ is a creature, as Ruffinus tells us in the Apology for 
Origen. 

Next follows Ortcen, the auditor of Clemens. He tells us, in his 
Commentary upon the Romans, c. 6, that the baptism of infants is a 


rare, que sunt fides, spes, et caritas. Semper enim fides, que est ad magis- 
trum nostrum, permanet.—p. 203. c. The schoolmen solve the difficulty by 
determining that faith remains, guoad habitum, though not quoad exercitium. 
They have other expedients indeed, but this seems the most plausible.] 
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tradition’. I answer: That it is indeed a tradition, but a written 
tradition, and capable of easy proof from scripture. Bellarmine next 
gathers another testimony from the same father’s fifth Homily upon 
Numbers, where Origen says that many things are observed, the 
reason of which is not plain to all, as kneeling in prayer®. I answer: 
This is indeed a laudable tradition, but yet not a necessary one; for 
we read that some holy men have prayed standing. And Basil, de 
Spirit. S. c. 27, affirms that Christians used to pray erect, and not 
upon their knees, on Sundays, and from Easter to Whitsuntide. 
However, we need not defer much to Origen’s authority, who is a 
writer full of blemishes and errors. Many of the ancient fathers 
wrote against him, as Epiphanius, Theophilus of Alexandria, and 
Jerome, who calls his writings “poisoned.” Indeed, it is evident 
that there are many errors in his books. In his 35th Tractate 
upon Matthew, he writes that he learned from tradition that 
Christ’s countenance assumed diverse appearances according to the 
worthiness of the beholders*; and says that it was upon this account 
that Judas gave a sign to the Jews, Matth. xxvi. For what need, 
says he, of a sign, when the Jews saw Jesus’ face every day, if 
he had not a countenance that continually changed? Now this is 
a ridiculous tradition. 

Bellarmine next produces Evsesius of Caesarea. He, in his 
Demonstratio Evangelica, Lib. 1. c. 8, confirms unwritten tradi- 
tions: for he says that the apostles delivered down some observ- 
ances in writing, and some orally’. I answer: That this testimony is 
clear enough, but unworthy of reception, because repugnant to 


[2 Pro hoc et ecclesia ab apostolis traditionem suscepit, etiam parvulis 
baptismum dare.—Origen. Opp. T. Iv. p. 565. Paris. 1733.] 

[3 Sed et in ecclesiasticis observationibus sunt nonnulla hujusmodi, que 
omnibus quidem facere necesse est, nec tamen eorum ratio omnibus patet. 
Nam quod, verbi gratia, genua flectimus orantes..,.non facile cuiquam puto 
ratione compertum.—T. 11. p. 284.] 

[4 Venit ergo talis traditio ad nos de eo, quoniam non solum duse forme 
in eo fuerunt, una quidem secundum quam omnes eum videbant, altera autem 
secundum quam jtransfiguratus est coram discipulis in monte....Sed etiam 
unicuique apparebat secundum quod dignus fuerat.—T. m1. p. 906.] 

[5 of S€ ye avrod pabyral, rH rod SidacKkarov veipart, KaraddAndoy ais rev 
ToANGy akoais trovovpevor THY SiSackariay, doa pev are thy Ew diaBeBnkdor mpos 
rod Tereiou SidacKddov mapyyyeATo, TadTa Tots olols TE xwpety mapedidov: dca de 
rois ére Tas Weyas eumabéor kal Oepareias Seopévors ehappdfew trehapBavor, 
Tatra ovykaridvres TH TOY Trecdvay dabeveia, Ta pev Std ypapparay, ta dé SL 
dypapov Oeopay pudarrew mapedi8ocay.—p: 29. Paris. 1628.] 
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scripture. The same author says in the same place, that Christ did 
not deliver all things to all persons, but reserved some points of 
greater excellence for the perfect, and that the apostles also pro- 
ceeded in the same manner. Irensus gives a far different and 
sounder determination, Lib. 1. c. 15. And we read that the apo- 
stles made known the whole counsel of God to all the churches, and 
concealed nothing that was necessary from any one. Besides, it is 
absurd to suppose that the traditions pretended by the papists are 
so excellent and sublime as not to be communicated to everybody. 
For if we would judge aright, we must needs confess that much more 
perfect and excellent matters may be found in scripture. Besides, 
what that same author writes in the same place, of two ways of liy- 
ing amongst christian men, is a mere fiction. 

In the next place follows AtHanasius. In the treatise which he 
wrote in defence of the decrees of the Nicene Council against 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, he says, that “that doctrine was delivered 
down from hand to hand from fathers to fathers.” I answer: That 
Athanasius speaks of the Homoiision, which he proves to be no new 
term, or then first invented by the Nicene fathers, but acknowledged 
and used by the more ancient fathers also. But does it hence fol- 
low that the same term may not be justified out of the scriptures 
too? By no means. For it was in the scriptures that these fathers 
learned to use it. We dispute not about words, but the sense of 
words, the dogma, the doctrine which they convey. We reject not 
certain words which are nowhere found in scripture, provided they 
bear no meaning foreign from scripture. Such are the terms, 
“ Trinity,” ‘ person,” “hypostasis,” “ consubstantial,” and others 
of that sort. But new dogmas, whereof the scriptures say nothing, 
we do reject, and maintain that no article of faith is necessary which 
is not delivered in the scriptures, 

Bellarmine proceeds, and objects to us Bast in the next place. 
He writes thus, De Spirit. S. c. 27: “Those things which we 
observe and teach we have received partly from the written teach- 
ing, and partly delivered to us in a mystery from the tradition of 
the apostles*.” He remarks in the same place, that “both these 


[1 iSod ruets pev €k marépay eis marépas SiaBeBnxevar ty rova’Tny Sidvoray 
drrodetxviouev.—Athan. Opp. T. 1. p. 233. Paris. 1698. ] 

[2 ray ev rh exkAncia mepvdaypévoy Soypuatay Kal Kypvypdtev Ta pev ek THs 
eyypapou didackanrias €xouer, Ta S€é ek Tis TG dmooTédov wapaddcews Siadobévta 
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have equal force to piety.” He hath similar sentiments in c. 29.3 
The papists press with extraordinary earnestness these words and 
the passage adduced; and indeed they do seem to establish and 
sanction the decree of the council of Trent, wherein traditions are 
made equal to scripture. But I answer: Firstly, that it may be 
doubted whether these are the true and genuine words of Basil. 
Nor are we the first that have called this matter in question ; 
since Erasmus, an acute judge of ancient writings, hath passed the 
same judgment in the preface‘ to his version of Basil, observing 
that he perceived a change of style from the middle of the book 
and onward. Damascene, indeed, in his first oration upon the 
Worship of Images, recites these words as Basil’s: but we do not 
account his opinion of much consequence, since he came too late in 
point of time, and was excessively given to traditions; and this book 
of his is of no sort of authority. Secondly, if these be genuine 
words of Basil, then he is at variance with himself. For he else- 
where teaches that all things necessary to salvation may be found 
in scripture, and that the scriptures contain a full and perfect body 
of teaching; as will hereafter appear manifestly, when we come to 
propose the arguments upon our side. Thirdly, it is certain that 
Basil was sometimes too much addicted to traditions, and hence 
sometimes fell into mistakes. This may be plainly perceived from 
his Homily upon Christ’s Nativity®, where he writes, that the Zach- 
arias mentioned in Matth. xxii, 35, was the father of John the 
Baptist, and was slain by the Jews for having placed Mary the 
mother of Christ amongst the virgins after she had borne a son, 

(3 dmocroduxoy Sé otuar Kal 1d rais dypdpows mapaddcect mapapevew.— ibid, 
p. 217.] 

[4 Rather, in his Dedicatory Epistle. His words are: Postquam dimidium 
operis absolveram citra tedium, visa est mihi phrasis alium referre parentem, 
aliumque spirare genium: interdum ad tragicum cothurnum intumescebat 
oratio, rursus ad yulgarem sermonem subsidebat, interdum subinane quiddam 
habere videbatur .. .. adhuc subinde digrediebatur ab instituto, nec satis con- 
cinne redibat a digressione. Postremo multa videbantur admisceri, que non 
admodum facerent ad id quod agitur; quedam etiam repetuntur oblivione 
verius quam juditio. Quum Basilius ubique sit sanus, simplex, et candidus, 
sibi constans, atque etiam instans, nunquam ab eo quod agitur excurrens 
temere, nunquam divinis mysteriis admiscens philosophiam mundanam, nisi 
per adversarios coactus, idque contemptim.—Cf. Stillingfleet. Ration. Ac- 
count. P. 1. ¢. 8. Works, Vol. 1v. p. 235. Lond. 1709.] 

[5 SyAot S€ Kal } ard rdv Zaxapiay icropia, bre péxpe mavtos mapbévos 7 
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which the Jews could by no means tolerate. On this account he 
says that the Jews rushed upon him and slew him between the 
temple and the altar. This he calls an old tradition, Aoryov €k 
mapadocews adiypévov. I suppose he took it from Origen upon 
Matth. xxiii,! and Origen from I know not whom. However, we 
may see from Chrysostom and Jerome, what opinion we should 
form of this tradition. Chrysostom affirms that the person here 
meant was the son of Jehoiada, of whom we read, 2 Chron. xxiv. 
20, 21. And Jerome says, that what we are told about the 
father of John Baptist is merely apocryphal, and rejected as 
easily as it is asserted, along with all the other things which rest 
upon no scriptural foundation. From which words it appears 
plainly what value is to be assigned to Basil’s traditions, which are 
both condemned by ancient fathers and easily refuted by reason. 
Fourthly, I come to Basil’s actual words: he says, that the gospel 
without unwritten tradition hath no force, but is a mere name, 
Widov dvoua. If he meant that it is of no avail without preach- 
ing and interpretation, he would have said something; but he is 
speaking of certain rites and ceremonies not contained in scripture, 
which he there enumerates, and without which he pronounces the 
gospel to be of no avail. If Basil were now to rise from the dead, 
he would doubtless refuse to acknowledge such a sentiment, which 
deservedly merits to be exploded and condemned by all good Chris- 
tians. However, let us see what sort of things are these traditions, 
so excellent, so necessary, so divine, and without which the gospel 
would lose all its efficacy: let us judge whether they possess 
indeed so much value and importance. 

The first tradition which he proposes is the sign of the cross: 
for he says that those who have believed in Christ should be signed 
with the symbol of the cross, r@ TUm@ Tov aTavpod Tos HATI- 
KoTas KkatacnuaivecOa. I acknowledge this to be an ancient 
ceremony, used from almost the earliest times of the christian 
church and religion, and used for this reason; that Christians, who 
then lived in the midst of pagans and men most hostile to the faith 
of Christ, might by every means declare and publicly testify that 
they were Christians ; of doing which they supposed that there was 
no more convenient means than signing themselves with this out- 
ward symbol of the cross. Afterwards this sign was applied to 
other purposes, wherein there was more of superstition than of 


[} Tract. xxvr. ef. Huet, Origeniana. Lib. u. Q. iy. p. 66.] 
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religion. For what? are we to think that piety and religion con- 
sist in outward things? Surely not. ‘But the flesh is signed that 
the soul may be protected,” says Tertullian, On the contrary, it 
is by faith, not by the cross, that the soul should be protected. 
The ancients, indeed, thought they were protected by this sign 
against evil demons; but this had its origin in the Montanistic 
heresy. We read, however, in history, that many demons were 
put to flight by this sign, as is narrated in the case of Julian the 
apostate. While he was celebrating some horrible rites, and a crowd 
of demons had collected in the place where those impious ceremonies 
were being performed, Julian, forgetting himself in his fright, 
signed himself with the cross, as he used to do when he was a 
Christian; whereupon forthwith all the devils betake themselves 
to flight. I am aware that these and similar accounts are delivered 
down to us in history. Meanwhile this should be deeply imprinted 
upon the minds of us all, that the devil is a cunning, crafty, versa- 
tile, deceitful and lying impostor. He pretends therefore to fear 
the sign of the cross, in order to lead us to place more confidence in 
that outward sign than in Christ crucified himself. But we shall 
have to speak elsewhere of the sign of the cross. 

Another of Basil’s traditions is, that we should turn to the east 
when we pray; mpos avatodds tetpapOa kata THv mpocevyny. 
I answer: This ceremony is of no importance whatsoever. Can we 
think that the apostles were anxious about such a matter as what 
point of the compass men should turn towards in their prayers ? 
Does not God hear those who turn towards the south or west ? This 
is surely more suited to Jews than Christians. LEucherius, an 
ancient father, in his Commentary upon the books of Kings, Lib. 11. 
c. 58, writes piously, that no precept directs us how to place our 
body in prayer, “provided only the mind be present with God,” 
and waiting upon him. Socrates, Lib. v. c. 22, writes that the An- 
tiochenes used to turn towards the west in their prayers, adopting a 
custom directly opposite to what Basil tells us was commanded by 
the apostles. Must the gospel be ruined, if this glorious tradition 
be taken away|? But let us consider the reasons of this tradition 
broached by Basil. ‘‘ When we pray,” says he, “we look to- 
wards the east; but few of us know the reason why we do so. 
Now the reason is, because we seek our ancient country Para- 
dise, which God is said to have placed, in the garden of Eden, 
towards the sun’s rising.” I answer: Is it then that earthly para- 
dise in which Adam was placed, that we seek for? Nay, we 
seek another country, in the heavens, where there is neither east 
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nor west. This, therefore, was a reason absolutely ridiculous and 
unworthy of Basil. 

Basil’s third tradition relates to the words of invocation, when 
the bread and wine are exhibited in the eucharist. JI answer: The 
papists themselves do not retain this form of inyocation, nor under- 
stand any thing of its nature. 

Fourthly, Basil says: “We bless the water of baptism.” I 
answer: What does this mean? Did not Christ by his authority 
and commandment, and by his word, sanctify all water for baptism? 
Is not all pure elementary water sufficient for baptism even without 
this benediction? Is not baptism valid performed in any water? 
We read in Acts viii. of the baptism of the eunuch: but neither 
there nor elsewhere in the sacred scriptures could we ever find 
a word of this sanctification of the water. Justin Martyr, in his 
second Apology, where he shews the manner and describes the form of 
baptism amongst the ancient Christians, makes no mention of bless- 
ing the water. We read in Eusebius, that Constantine always 
desired to be baptized in Jordan: but, I suppose, a whole river of 
running water could not be sanctified in this way. Chrysostom, 
(Hom. 25, in Joann.)! writes excellently well, that Christ by his 
baptism sanctified all waters: but these men are wont to apply 
exorcisms to water, salt, bells, as if all the creatures were full of 
devils. Yet, although they require exorcisms, they dare not deny 
that it is a legitimate, entire, and true baptism, which is performed 
even in not sanctified water. 

Basil’s fifth tradition is like the preceding, namely, that the 
persons to be baptized should be dipped thrice, rpis BarriGeo@at, 
concerning which tradition we read also in the 50th canon of the 
apostles. I answer: Would the power of the gospel be impaired 
by the loss of this tradition? Who would say so? It is at least 
manifest that this tradition is neither apostolical nor necessary. 
For, in Acts ii, we read that three thousand men were baptized 
upon the day of Pentecost. So many persons could not be baptized 
on one day, if each were dipped three times. In the ancient and 
primitive church baptism was wont to be celebrated but twice in the 
year, at Easter and Pentecost, and then a vast multitude of persons 
was baptized on one day. How great a labour would this have 
been, if they had used the trine immersion with each! Others, 
however, rather approve aspersion than immersion, as Cyprian, 
Epist. Lib. 1v. Ep. 7. And Gregory, Epist. Lib. 1. Ep. 4, says that 
it makes no matter whether’ we use the trine or simple immersion. 


(1 Opp. T. rv. 654. Eton. 1612.] 
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Gratian, Dist. 4, de Consecr.-C. de Trina, Jays down the same 
thing. But the fourth council of Toledo, can. 5, prohibits that trine 
immersion: and, indeed, every one sees that even a single dip is 
attended with danger to a tender infant. The papists themselves do 
not now use a trine immersion, but a trine sprinkling, wherewith 
they maintain that baptism is completely performed. Now if it be 
an apostolic tradition that those who are baptized should be dipped 
thrice, they ought not to have made any change. 

Basil’s sixth tradition is that those who are baptized should 
arotaccecOat TH Latava, renounce Satan. I reply, that this is 
perfectly true. But do we not “renounce” Satan, when we profess 
to believe in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ? 

From these instances we may judge of the rest. What? Are 
these the things without which the gospel will lose all its efficacy ? 
Nay, the papists themselves retain not all these traditions of Basil’s. 
They do not dip, but sprinkle: they do not pray standing upon the 
Lord’s day, as Basil here determines that we ought ; for if we fol- 
low Basil, we ought to pray standing on all Sundays from Easter to 
Pentecost. This the papists do not observe, shewing therein that 
Basil is not to be listened to upon that matter. For Basil contends 
most earnestly for this tradition, and adduces three reasons in sup- 
port of the practice: 1. because Christ arose upon the Lord’s 
day: 2. because we seek the things that are above, ta avw 
Cntouuev. But we should do this always; and according to this 
reason, we should always pray standing: 3. because the eighth 
day is a symbol of the world to come; and therefore, says he, the 
church hath taught its nurslings to make their prayers in an erect 
posture, and that upon a necessary obligation. A similar decree 
was made in the first council of Nice, can. 20.2 But a different 
custom hath now for a long time prevailed. The papists themselves 
have taught us by their own example to reject such traditions. For 
these traditions of Basil’s are either necessary, or they are not. If 
they be necessary, why do they not themselves observe them all ? 
If they be not necessary, why do they press us with the authority 
of Basil? Forjeither we should not be attacked, if they be un- 
necessary; or they sin in not observing them, if they be necessary. 
Let them choose which they will. 

The same Basil, however, in his Epitomized Definitions writes 
much better upon the subject of traditions. He says that there 
are some things enjoined in the scriptures, and some passed over 


[2 Labb. et Cossart. T. 1. col. 37.] 
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in silence: wherein though he may seem to favour the papists, he 
yet lends them no sort of countenance. For he afterwards teaches 
us what sort of things are those which are not mentioned in them, 
namely, things left free, of a middle and indifferent nature. Of 
all these he says that this is the rule, this the canon; “ all things 
are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient’.’ Now this 
rule must be understood of things indifferent. Whatever therefore 
is not set down in scripture must be looked upon as left free. This 
is our own opinion, that it is only things necessary, and not things 
indifferent, that are delivered in the scriptures. Since then we 
are disputing about things necessary, why do they press upon us 
Basil’s traditions, which, being unwritten, are, in his own judgment, 
indifferent and not necessary? Thus we see what opinion we 
should form of this place, than which the papists have none more 
urgent in favour of tradition. However, the Tridentine fathers 
would fain find sanction in this place for their decree, that traditions 
are to be received and reverenced with the same feelings of pious 
respect as the sacred books of the old and new Testaments them- 
selves. But I answer, that no one is so foolish as to believe that 
these traditions of Basil’s, just now set forth, have the same force 
and authority as holy scripture. Yet Bellarmine says, that they are 
of equal obligation, not indeed as to observance, but as to faith. So 
(he adds) some precepts of the Lord are greater than others, as, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” &c.; and 
others of less importance, as that of avoiding idle words, Matth. xii. 
86. These (says he) oblige us equally in respect of faith, though 
not equally in respect of observance. I answer: In the first place, 
the papists themselves have proved by their own example, that these 
traditions of Basil’s are in no way to be treated as equal to scripture; 
for they have abrogated some of them both in respect of faith and 
of observance. Now not the smallest precept delivered in scripture 
can be abrogated, not even that concerning idle words. Secondly, 
if they could with so much clearness and authority prove their 
traditions to be as true as the precepts of scripture, we would wil- 
lingly receive them as on the same footing with scripture: but, as we 
have already made appear, even they themselves do not certainly 
know their own traditions. 

fitherto we have been engaged in answering objections from 
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the fathers, and these matters have delayed me, though in haste 
to come to the arguments on our side. Yet there are still some 
testimonies remaining, which can by no means be passed over. 

In the next place, Bellarmine brings Naz1anzene into the field 
against us; who, in his first Invective against Julian, declares that 
he admired the doctrine of the church, but especially the forms 
which the church had received by tradition and preserved?. I 
answer: Nazianzene by the word tuzrous in that place means either 
the sacraments, which were indeed administered with the utmost 
sanctity and reverence, or some other rites and ceremonies which 
christian men used in the administration of the sacraments. But the 
other ceremonies which he mentions were free, not necessary, as the 
manner of singing, imposing penance, and such like. These were 
useful, and not to be blamed, but yet not absolutely necessary. 
They are consequently irrelevant to the present question, because 
our dispute is only about things necessary. Besides, even those 
ceremonies have certain rules in scripture, to which they must be 
squared and made conformable. 

Next follows Curysostom, who, upon 2 Thess. ii. 15, com- 
menting upon the words, “hold the traditions,” drops some 
expressions favourable to tradition. ‘ Hence,” says he, “it is 
plain that the apostles did not deliver everything in epistles, but 
many things also without writing’.” I answer: Unless those many 
things of which Chrysostom speaks be founded upon the autho- 
rity of scripture, he contradicts himself, as shall afterwards be 
made clear in the defence of our side. But Chrysostom says that 
both these classes are equally deserving of credit, opoiws afiomiara. 
And afterwards he says, “It is a tradition; let that suffice.” I 
answer: It was an inconsiderate word, and unworthy of so great a 
father. Must whatever is obtruded on us under the name of a 
tradition be immediately received? Nay, the apostle tells us to 
“try the spirits,” and to “prove all things.” Theophylact and 
C&cumenius agree with him; but it is not necessary to answer them. 
The same Chrysostom also in his third Homily upon the Philip- 

[2 dpdv yap rdy jpérepov Aéyov péyav pev dvra Tois Odypacw.... €re S€ peigw 
kal yvopiarepoy trois mapadedopévors Kal eis Téd€ TeTMpNMEvols TUMoLs THs eKKAN- 
clas, va pnd ToUTO akakovpynroy pevn, TL pnxavara.—Greg. Naz. Opp. T. 1. 
p- 101. Colon. 1690.] 
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pians!, and in his sixty-ninth Homily to the people of Antioch, 
declares that the apostles sanctioned the mentioning of the dead in 
the celebration of the holy mysteries; which he also affirms to be 
salutary to the departed. I answer: I do not acknowledge that 
tradition, and have no doubt that, if the prayers of the living were 
so useful and salutary for the dead, scripture would have mentioned 
and even enjoined them. However, Chrysostom is scarce consistent 
with himself in this place. He says in a previous passage, that 
those who die in their sins are not to be helped by prayers, but 
perpetually mourned over. Afterwards, nevertheless, he pronounces 
that prayers are of great avail to these persons; adding, however, 
that he speaks only of such as die in the faith, wepi tev ev ricTe 
mape\Oovtwy. But how is it possible that one should die in faith, 
and yet die in sins? For all their sins are remitted to those who 
die in faith. 

In the next place Bellarmine objects THropuiius of Alexandria. 

He in his first and third Lib. Paschal. says that the laws of fasting 
are apostolic. I answer: This was indeed an excellently learned 
writer, who refuted the Anthropomorphites; and yet he was a bitter 
enemy of Chrysostom, a person of the utmost sanctity and integrity, 
whom he ceased not from persecuting until he had glutted his 
hatred, and driven that most worthy prelate into exile. But to 
come to the question: I answer, in the first place, that those laws 
of fasting were not imposed by the apostles, but by the heretic 
Montanus. So Eusebius testifies, Lib. v. c. 18. ‘ This,” says he, 
(meaning Montanus), “is the person who prescribed laws for fasting,” 
0 vyoTetas vonobetynaas. These laws, therefore, are heretical, not 
apostolical, being instituted by Montanus, and not derived from the 
apostles, Secondly, I say, that the rule of fasting prescribed by 
this Theophilus is such as the papists themselves do not observe. 
He would have us, when we fast, abstain not only from flesh, but 
from wine?: the papists abstain from flesh indeed, but in the 
meanwhile allow other dainties, and as large a quantity of wine as 
you please to fast on. 

Next follows Cyrit of Jerusalem, whom Bellarmine declares to 
handle nothing else in his Catechetics but unwritten rites in the 
celebration of the sacraments. I answer: He produces however no 
traditions from this author, nor can he produce many. There are 


[4 Ibid. p. 33.] 
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indeed a few, but those of no great importance. The book itself 
appeared in Greek only a few years ago, but seems quite worthy 
of Cyril: it is marked by singular knowledge, and piety and 
prudence. Let them, if they can, produce from him any traditions 
opposed to us. How far he is from approving unwritten traditions, 
he shews plainly in the fourth Catechesis, where he writes expressly, 
that in things appertaining to faith and religion nothing, however 
small, is to be established without the authority of scripture. His 
words are, der mept Tav Oelwv Kai aryiwy THS TWitTEWS pUTTHPiwY 
wyoe TO TUY OV avev Tov Oeiwy mapacicoa Oat ypapav. The cause, 
then, of the popish traditions, which rest upon no testimonies of scrip- 
ture, is lost. But Cyril adds further, that our faith must be proved by 
scripture, and from no other source: 9 cwrypia THs TicTEws Nav 
ovk €& evpestrorytas, adn’ €& arovettews THY Ociwy eat rypapev. 

Next follows another Cyriz, namely of Alexandria, who in his 
sixth book against Julian the Apostate relates many things concern- 
ing the use of the image of the cross. I answer: We have already 
spoken of this tradition. It is not surprising that he should speak 
copiously upon this subject against Julian the Apostate; since the 
Christians of those times were wont to use this sign amongst the hea- 
then as the banner of their profession. Meanwhile he defends the per- 
fection of the scriptures, as shall be proved hereafter.—But Bellar- 
mine hath omitted the testimony of this Cyril in his printed edition. 

Next comes Eprrenanius, whom they make a great patron of 
traditions. He tells us, in Heres. 75,3 and 61 and 63, speaking 
against the Apostolici, that “ we cannot take everything from the 
scriptures.” And Bellarmine observes that the heretics (meaning 
us) have no answer to this but blasphemy. I answer: What 
blasphemy is it to say that Epiphanius delighted more in traditions 
than he ought, yea, even in those genealogies which the apostle 
condemns? Surely he that says this does no injury to Epipha- 
nius: for the truth of this may be proved by such an instance 
as occurs in Heres. 55, where he affirms that he knew by tradition 
who was the father of Daniel, and who of Elijah the prophet‘, and 
how old Lazarus was when Christ raised him from the dead®, 


(3 Heeres. Ixxv. §. 6. p. 910. lxi. 6. p. 511. T. 1. ed. Petav. The latter is 
the most important: 0d yap mdvta amo ris Oeias ypapas Sivarar apBaveo Oat. 
dud 7a ev ev ypadais, ra dé ev mapaddces mapédwxay oi ayiou améaroaot. } 

[4 Heer. ly. §. 3. p. 470.] 

_ (5 Heeres. Ixvi. §. 34. p. 652: adda kai ev mapaddceow evpopev, Gre TpidKovra 
érav jv tére 6 Adfapos, bre éynyeprat.] 
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However, my first reply is, that those things which Epipbanius 
says cannot be derived from scripture, are either indifferent and 
not necessary, as pertaining only to the external polity of the 
church, or else Epiphanius is inconsistent with himself; for he says 
elsewhere, that all things necessary are delivered in the scriptures. 
Secondly, I say that those traditions which he styles apostolic have 
been long since abrogated and disused by the papists. Why then 
do they press us so urgently with the authority of this father, 
when they themselves have long ago exploded his traditions? For 
in Heres. 51, he says that the wise men spoken of in Matth. il, 
came two years after the birth of Christ. Now the fathers have 
refuted this opinion, nor do the papists maintain it. The same 
author tells us, Heres. 80, that it is a tradition that men should 
nourish beards!. Doubtless a noble one! Yet the papists neglect 
this tradition, their clergy being all shaven and beardless. Thirdly, 
as to the passage which Bellarmine adduces from Heres. 61, it 
may indeed be perceived from it that Epiphanius approved of some 
traditions as apostolical, but yet not that he was so pertinacious 
a maintainer of them as the papists are. For he says that it is 
an apostolical tradition, “that no one should contract marriage 
after a vow of celibacy?” and that to do otherwise is impious. . So 
far he and the papists agree. But in that same place Epipha- 
nius affirms that it is better, if one fall in his course, that he should 
take a wife, even after such a vow, and come at length, even 
though halt, into the church, than suffer the daily wounds of secret 
arrows. The papists merely provide that no man shall contract 
marriage after a vow, but in the meanwhile escape not from those 
‘secret arrows.’ Epiphanius asserts that it is safer and better to 
desist from the race begun, and contract marriage, than to go on 
to destruction pierced by those deadly shafts of lust. Do they 
approve of him here? Can they tolerate this opinion of his? 
Far from it: they pronounce it an impious and sacrilegious crime 
once to entertain a thought of marriage after such a vow, and they 
annul such marriages though made and celebrated. However, he 
hath one opinion sadly unauthorised: for he thinks this very act 
of contracting marriage after a vow to be a sin; and nevertheless 
he says that it is better to have one sin than many, xpeirrov éyeuw 


(1 §. 7. p. 1073: ev rots Siara£eou raév aroordhav packet 6 Oetos Adyos Kal 
7 SwWackaria, pr POeipev, rouréare put) Téuvew Tpixas yeveiov.]} 
[2 mapéSexay rolvuy of dylot Qeod amdaroNot TH cdyla Geod éxkAnola, epa 
p dylot Geod amdato\a TH ayia Geod exkAncia, epapaprov 
7 \ A Sere , , , 
eivat TO peTa TO dpioat TmapOeviay eis yayov tpémerOat.—ut supra, p. 511.] 
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auaptiay play Kal an TepitcoTépas. Who sees not how repug- 
nant this is to sound divinity? For nothing wrong is on any 
account to be done. 

The last of the Greek fathers cited by Bellarmine is Damas- 
cENE. In his book de Fide Orthodox. Lib. 1v. c. 17, he says 
that the apostles delivered many unwritten traditions’. I answer : 
We make no account in this question of Damascene, a late author, 
superstitious, and devoted to the worship of images; so that it is 
no wonder that he should afford some patronage to tradition. He 
wrote indeed many things excellently well against the ancient here- 
tics. Yet even the papists cannot venture to defend him upon every 
point: for in c. 18 of that same book he enumerates the Clementine 
Canons of the apostles along with the other canonical books of 
holy scripture; which the papists have not yet ventured on. 

Thus far of the Greek fathers. Now follow the Latin; of 
whom our opponent produces first TERTULLIAN, citing his book de 
Corona Militis, wherein Tertullian contends vehemently for tradi- 
tions: ‘Of these,” he says, ‘and similar observances, tradition 
is the author, custom the confirmer*,” &c. I answer in the first 
place, that Tertullian was a Montanist when he wrote that book ; 
for he mentions the new prophecies, of which Montanus was 
undoubtedly the inventor. Now Montanus was the introducer of 
many traditions which could not afterwards be extirpated. He 
said that he had that Paraclete whom Christ promised; and rely- 
ing upon the authority of this Paraclete, he introduced many 
things into the church without the authority of scripture. This 
wicked Montanus deluded Tertullian himself, whose loss and fall 
we may well lament: for at that time there was none more 
learned, none more holy, none more earnest in the defence of the 
christian faith, than Tertullian; yet this heresy of Montanism 
hath stripped this father of all his credit. So Hilary speaks, in 
his commentary on Matthew, canon 5: “ Although Tertullian hath 
written very suitable discourses upon this subject, yet the error 
which afterwards attached to him hath deprived even his com- 


5 


mendable rite of all authority®.” Jerome in his book against 

[3 dru dé Kal mreiota of andarodoe dypapds rapabeddxact ypaper Taddos. 
k.T.A.—c. 16. T. 1. p. 282. ed. Lequien. Paris. 1712.] 

[4 Harum et aliarum ejusmodi disciplinarum si legem expostules scrip- 
turarum, nullam invenies ; traditio tibi preetendetur auctrix, consuetudo con- 
firmatrix, et fides observatrix.—c. 4. ] 

[5 Quanguam et Tertullianus hac de re aptissima volumina scripserit, sed 
consequens error hominis detraxit scriptis probabilibus auctoritatem. ] 
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Helvidius denies him to have been “a man of the’church;” and in 
his Catalogue he says of Tertullian, that “he wrote many things 
against the church ;” as indeed he did. This being so, how absurd 
it is to obtrude these Montanistic traditions upon Tertullian’s 
authority! Vincentius Lirinensis, Commonit. c. 24, writes excel- 
lently of Tertullian, whom he compares to Origen: “ What,” says 
he, “could be more learned than this man? Where could we find 
greater skill in all things human and divine? &c, And yet, after 
all this, even he, this very Tertullian, losing his hold of catholic 
’ doctrine, and far more eloquent than fortunate, changed his opinion 
afterwards,” &c.! Who would not fear in his own case when so 
great a man fell into heresy ? 

Secondly, I reply that all those traditions which Tertullian 
here praises, with the single exception of the sign of the cross, 
are now abrogated by the papists themselves; and consequently, 
that their conduct is at once impious and impudent, when they 
object to us traditions which they themselves neither retain nor 
judge worthy of observance. Tertullian’s traditions are such as 
these ; dipping thrice in baptism, presenting milk and honey to be 
tasted immediately after baptism, abstaining from the bath for a 
week after baptism, taking the Eucharist at meal-times, annual 
oblations to be made by every one in honour of the martyr’s an- 
niversaries, considering it a crime to worship kneeling on the Lord’s 
day, or from Easter to Pentecost. These are the traditions which 
Tertullian mentions and praises so highly in this place, and not one 
of which is observed by the papists. Nay, he seems to have 
written this book expressly against the catholics. The very argu- 
ment of the book seems to prove this, which is as follows: ‘The 
soldiers were to receive a crown of laurel: one of them refused to 
wear that crown upon his head, because he was a Christian, and 
told the tribune of it; whence ensued a great slaughter of the 
Christians. The catholics said that this was an ill-timed profession 
of Christianity. Tertullian defended it, and praises the soldier.’ 
Besides, in that same book he speaks thus of the catholics: “I 
know them well, lions in peace, but harts in war?.” 

The other place cited by Bellarmine from this same Tertullian is 

[1 Quid hoe viro doctius? quid in divinis atque humanis rebus exercita- 
tius?....Et tamen hic quoque post hc omnia, hic inquam Tertullianus, 


catholici dogmatis parum tenax, ac disertior multo quam felicior, mutata 
deinceps sententia, &c.—Commonit. c. 24.] 


[2 Novi et pastores eorum in pace leones, in preelio ceryos.—De Coron. 
Mil. c. 1. p. 203. Col. Agripp: 1607.] 
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found in his book of Prescriptions against heresies, which he wrote 
before he fell into the Montanistic heresy. In that book he says 
that we should dispute against the heretics out of tradition, and not 
out of scripture. I answer: This seems, at first sight, to favour our 
opponents, and yet it inflicts a severe blow upon their cause. Tertul- 
lian had to deal with those same adversaries, as we have said before, 
that Irenzeus also was engaged with. They denied the perfection 
of the scriptures; and so do the papists. They said also that the 
apostles did not deliver everything to all, but some things only to 
the perfect: so do the papists at the present day. Besides, when 
Tertullian and Irenzeus produced the scriptures, these men despised 
them. Furthermore, they mutilated and corrupted the scriptures, 
and denied some of the prophets, evangelists, and apostles. Hence 
Tertullian (as Irenzus did before him) appeals from the scriptures 
to the church and its discipline; not to any unwritten doctrine, but 
to the defence, propagation, and promulgation of that doctrine which 
the apostles left delivered down orally in the churches founded by 
them. For, says he, the teaching which was first was true; that 
which was later, false; or, as he expresses it against Praxeas, 
* That was true which was first, that spurious which came later3.” 
And he refutes those who said that the apostles had delivered 
certain secret doctrines to the perfect, by shewing that if there had 
been any doctrines of that sort, the churches founded by the apo- 
stles would have had and retained them. 

Cyprian of Carthage, whom Bellarmine next objects to us, lived 
a century and more after Tertullian. In his epistles, Lib. 1. Ep. 12, 
he declares it necessary that baptized persons should be anointed, 
and pronounces this to be a tradition, And Lib. 1. Ep. 3, disputing 
concerning the mixture of water with the wine in the Eucharist, he 
says that ‘the tradition of the Lord should be observed.” I an- 
swer, in the-first place, that Cyprian was no apostle, and therefore 
his words should be examined, and not all received at once. So 
Augustine determines, contra Crescon. Lib. 11. ¢. 832; where, speak- 
ing of an epistle of Cyprian’s, he uses these expressions: ‘“ I am not 
bound by the searing of this epistle, because I do not hold the 
epistles of Cyprian for canonical scriptures; but I judge of them by 
the canonical books, and receive with approbation what in them 
agrees with the authority of the scriptures of God, but reject, 
without meaning him any disrespect, whatever does not agree*.” 


[3 Id esse verum quodcunque primum; id esse adulterum quodcunque 
posterius.—c. ii. p. 606.] 
{4 Ego hujus epistole auctoritate non teneor, quia literas Cypriani non 
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Secondly, I reply that Cyprian himself advises us to reject all 
customs which cannot plead for themselves the authority of scrip- 
ture. Indeed, in that very same epistle he says that we ought to 
do as Christ did, and enjoined us to do, not minding what any one 
before us supposed ought to be done, but only what Christ, who is 
before all, first did. Let us, therefore, not mind what he himself 
said, but examine him by this very law laid down by himself. 

First, then, let us see what he says of unction, Lib. 1. Ep. 12: 
“Those who are baptized must needs be anointed.” Whence, I 
beseech you, springs this necessity ? Forsooth, that we may begin 
to be the anointed of God. Who sees not what a cold conceit is 
here? Can we not be the anointed of the Lord without this oil? 
If not, why did Christ give no precept to anoint when he com- 
manded to baptize? and when we read in the Acts that so many 
were baptized, why do we not read that they were anointed also ? 
If without this external oil we are not the anointed of the Lord, 
then Christ is not the Lord’s anointed, since we nowhere read that 
he had this external unction: yet the Psalmist says that he was 
“anointed with the oil of gladness above his fellows.” Perhaps 
Cyprian took this unction from Tertullian, from whom he derived 
much, and Tertullian from Montanus. Erasmus, in his beok upon 
the purity of the tabernacle, says that formerly baptism was cele- 
brated with water alone, but that afterwards the fathers added 
chrism. He says the fathers, not Christ or the apostles. 

Next, as to the mixing of water with the wine in the Eucharist 
(which tradition Cyprian mentions, Lib. 1. Epist. 3)?, I reply, that 
Cyprian in that epistle is not so much solicitous about mixing water 
with the wine, as earnest to oppose the Aquarii, who rejected 
wine, and used nothing but water in the Eucharist: against these 
he says, “ Let the tradition of the Lord be observed.” However, I 
do not deny that the fathers used formerly to mix water with the 
wine. That is evident as well from Cyprian as from Justin’s second 
Apology, besides the Psdagogus of Clemens Alexandrinus, Lib. 1. 
ut canonicas habeo, sed eas ex canonicis considero, et quod in eis divinarum 
scripturarum auctoritati congruit, cum laude ejus accipio; quod autem non 
congruit, cum pace ejus respuo.—T. vit. p. 177.] 

(1 Ungi quoque necesse est eum qui baptizatus sit, ut accepto chrismate, 
idest, unctione, esset unctus Dei, et habere in se gratiam Christi posset.—Ep. 
70. p. 190. ed. Fell. Amstol. 1691.] 

(? Admonitos autem nos scias, ut in calice offerendo Dominica traditio 
servetur, neque aliud fiat a nobis, quam quod pro nobis Dominus prior fecerit. 


Ut calix, qui in commemoratione ejus offertur, mixtus vino offeratur.—Ep. 
63. p. 148.] 
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ce. 2, The reason was, because in those places the wine was so 
strong that it could not be drunk conveniently unless tempered with 
water: they therefore diluted their wine with water, because it 
required such a mixture. This is plain from the last chapter of 
2 Maccabees, at the close: “ Wine is not pleasing by itself, nor 
water by itself; but wine mixed with water produceth a plea- 
sant and delectable taste.” If wines were now so strong with us 
as not to be fit to drink without water, it would be lawful even 
in the Eucharist to use water with the wine, as a thing in itself 
indifferent, provided only that the water destroyed not the nature 
of the wine, but only tempered and diluted it. Cyprian, however, 
appears to value this custom too highly: for he says, If the wine 
be without the water, then Christ is without the people; if the 
water be without the wine, then the people is without Christ. But 
Christ cannot be so easily severed from his church; for the tie by 
which Christ is united to the church is far too strong and binding 
to be so readily broken asunder. . These therefore are mere fig- 
ments. 

Our opponent goes through the rest of his patristic testimonies, 
and cites some from Hilary, Ambrose and Jerome, which might be 
altogether omitted as impertinent to the present occasion. For 
Hizary’, in that passage which Bellarmine urges, does not affirm 
that any dogma not contained in scripture should be received; but 
only that a term may be used, although it do not occur in scripture. 
In that book he replies to Constantine, who was an Arian, and re- 
jected the term Homoiision, because it could not be found in scripture. 
But this is of no force against us: for we readily receive even new 
terms, provided they are such as expound the genuine sense of 
scripture. Such are consubstantial, Trinity, person, supposition, 
unbegotten, Qeoroxos, and the like, which are convenient exponents 
of the meaning of scripture. But we should cautiously avoid those 
terms which are foreign from the scriptures, such as transubstantia- 
tion, consubstantiation, concomitance, ubiquity, and the like. 

Ampross is cited, in his book concerning the Initiate, c. 2 and 
6,4 where he explains the rites observed in baptism, which are 
nowhere found written in the sacred pages. The same author, 


[3 Nolo, inquit, verba que non scripta sunt dici... Dic prius si recte 
dici putas; nolo adversum nova venena novas medicamentorum compara- 
tiones ... novitates vocum, sed profanas, devitare jubet apostolus.—Hilar. 
ce. Const. Imper. §. 16. coll. 1250, 1251. Paris, 1693.] 

(4 Ambrosii Opp. T. vu. p. 4—14. Paris. 1839.] 
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Serm. 25, 34, and 36,! teaches us that Lent was instituted by 
Christ; and Ep. 81, and Serm. 38, he says that the Apostles’ 
Creed is an unwritten tradition of the apostles. I answer, in the 
first place, that all Ambrose’s statements are not to be received ; 
for many both of the ancients and the moderns have justly censured 
him. Secondly, Ambrose recognises the perfection of the scriptures 
in all things necessary, as I shall hereafter make manifest. Thirdly, 
with respect to those traditions, I confess that the particular rites 
which the church of old used in the administration of the sacra- 
ments are not expressly prescribed in scripture. That Lent was 
prescribed by Christ, Ambrose does not teach, but only guess and 
conjecture: and if Christ enjoined Lent at all, it was by his 
example; which indeed is what Ambrose meant. For so he says, 
Serm. 34: “Thou subvertest the law, if thou keep not the example 
set by the Lord’s fasting?.” Ambrose supposed that the Lenten 
fast was enjoined by the example of Christ in the way of precept. 
He defends Lent, therefore, not by the authority of tradition, but 
of the scriptures; and accommodates to the same purpose other 
scriptures, wrested very unskilfully from their true drifts; as, for 
example, the account of the floods of rain-water which fell in the 
times of Noah, when the windows of heaven were opened forty 
days, and of Moses feeding the people of Israel forty years with 
manna from heaven in the wilderness. He heaps together other 
passages of scripture also with no greater wisdom. When he had 
these places of scripture to rely upon, might he not justly accuse of 
“contumacy and prevarication” all those who “subvert this law” 
of the Lenten fast, “ given for our salvation, by eating dinners 
therein?” What? Do the papists eat never a dinner from one 
end of Lent to the other? Yea, verily, and every day. They 
are not then good Christians, if we believe Ambrose. For so 
says Ambrose: ‘* What sort of Christian art thou, that dinest when 
thy Lord is fasting?” But I forget that this is not dinner, but 
supper, even though they eat the meal at noon: for so they 
choose by a beautiful distinction to prove themselves good catholics, 
and turn dinner into supper, that is, noon into night. Behold the 
noble mirror of popish piety and conscientiousness! Could Ambrose 
recognise these men as catholics or Christians without abandoning 
his law? Now as to the Creed: I acknowledge it to be an apos- 


(1 T. 1m. p. 291; 1. 443; vr. 448; v. 126.] 
[2 Rescindis legem, qui exemplum jejunii Dominici non custodis. ] 
[3 Qualis Christianus es, cum Domino jejunante tu prandes ?] 
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tolical, but yet a written tradition; for there is not a word of the 
Creed that is not found in the scriptures. Ambrose, not improperly, 
calls the Creed the key of Peter, Serm. 38. 

JEROME, in his epistle to Marcella, says that Lent is an apos- 
tolical tradition‘, and in his Dialogue against the Luciferians recog- 
nises the custom ’of the church®. To this I answer: With respect to 
Lent, the objection hath been already satisfied ; and as to the pious 
customs of the church, who ever blamed, or did not rather highly 
esteem them? But these customs are free, and by no means in the 
class of necessary things: for Jerome taught that all necessary things 
may be found in scripture, as we shall shew in its proper place. 

I come now to AuveustineE, from whom our opponent adduces 
various testimonies. First he cites the epistle to Januarius, Ep. 118, 
where Augustine writes thus: “Now those which we observe, 
handed down though not written, and which are indeed observed 
by the whole world, may be understood to have been commended 
and enjoined to be kept either by the apostles themselves, or by 
general councils (whose authority is most salutary in the church); 
as the anniversary solemnities in which we commemorate the passion 
and resurrection of the Lord, and his ascension into heaven, and 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, and anything else of the like 
nature, which is observed by the whole church wheresoever diffused 
throughout the world®.” I answer, that Augustine’s name stands 
high in the church, and deservedly: yet we must remember that 
he was a man, and therefore might err. And although he seems 
in this place to favour traditions, yet in others he defends the 
perfection of scripture with the utmost earnestness, as shall after- 
wards be more conveniently shewn. He was most clearly of 


(¢ Nos unam quadragesimam secundum traditionem apostolorum toto 
nobis orbe congruo jejunamus.—Opp. T. Iv. part. 2. coll. 64,65. Paris, 1706. ] 

(6 Etiam si scripture auctoritas non subesset, totius orbis in hance partem 
consensus instar preecepti obtineret. Nam et multa alia, que per traditionem 
in ecclesiis observantur, auctoritatem sibi scripte legis usurpayerunt.—lIbid. 
col. 294. These words are put into the mouth of the Luciferian: but the 
general principle isnot disowned by the orthodox Dialogist. ] 

(6 Illa autem, que non scripta sed tradita custodimus, que quidem toto 
terrarum orbe observantur, dantur intelligi vel ab ipsis apostolis vel plena- 
riis conciliis (quorum est in ecclesia saluberrima auctoritas) commendata 
atque statuta retineri; sicuti quod Domini passio et resurrectio et ascensio in 
colum et adyentus de celo Spiritus Sancti anniversaria solemnitate cele- 
brantur, et si quid alind occurrerit, quod servatur ab universa, quacunque se 


diffundit ecclesia. ] 
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opinion, that no dogma ought to be received which does not rest 
upon scripture. Either, therefore, he here speaks of traditions 
which are not necessary, or he is at variance with himself. But 
I come to the passage itself. Augustine speaks of traditions ob- 
served throughout the whole world. Now what are these? The 
solemn annual celebration of the passion, resurrection, ascension of 
the Lord, and the descent of the Holy Spirit from heaven. I 
answer, in the first place, that these traditions are of no great 
moment: for without these traditions our whole religion may be 
safe and sound; consequently these traditions are not necessary. 
We may confess and bear in mind all that relates to the death, 
resurrection, and ascension of Christ, without any solemnity of 
fixed and stated days. However, I do not condemn the practice 
of the ancient church, which, by a free custom, observed these 
days as festivals. I reply, secondly, that Augustine is ignorant 
and uncertain whether the observance of these days was insti- 
tuted by the apostles or by general councils; which is a sufficient 
proof that the origin of this tradition was unknown. Yet the 
papists say that they are certain of its apostolical institution. Thus 
they know more about the matter than Augustine did. Thirdly, I 
reply, that Augustine does not prove these traditions to have been 
observed by all churches. He says so indeed, but he does not 
prove it, nor could he have proved it; for he did not know what 
was wont to be done by other churches. Perhaps the neighbouring 
churches observed this custom, and it is past doubt that the people 
of Hippo and the whole African church observed it: but he could 
not have been equally certain of all other churches. 

However, the Jesuit endeavours to remove these answers of 
ours: and, firstly, argues that these customs were not free, because 
Augustine subjoins that those things which vary with places are 
free ; but that those which are observed through all the world are 
necessary. I answer: Augustine calls those changeful customs 
free, and those which are fixed, necessary; but how necessary ? 
To salvation? By no means; but because it was necessary for 
every one, wherever he went, to observe them, for the sake of 
avoiding disorder and shunning scandal. This we confess: but we 
say that such customs are always to be observed with a free con- 
science. Then, as to our assertion that the apostles did not institute 
these festival days, he endeavours to overthrow this also. Brentius 
proves from the fourth chapter of the Galatians, that the apostles 
did not institute them, because Paul in that chapter reproves the 
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Galatians for making a difference between days. Bellarmine 
answers out of Augustine’s 119th Epist. ad Januariwm, that the 
apostle speaks of those who observe times according to the rules 
of the astrologers. I reply, that the Galatians were more inclined 
to Judaize than to observe astrological rules. Therefore he brings 
another answer from Jerome, Chrysostom, and Augustine, upon 
the place. Those fathers say, that in this passage the festivals 
of the Jews, and not those of the Christians, are condemned. I 
answer: Yet even so the scope of the apostle is no less opposed 
to the papists. Paul disputes against those who suppose that any 
external ceremony is necessary to salvation, or to be conjoined 
with faith. If the papists hold this, he disputes against them: 
if they hold it not, then they confess what we desire, that these 
traditions are free, and not necessary. In that same epistle Augus- 
tine complains greatly of the multitude of ceremonies in the church, 
He says that the number of ceremonies had so increased in his 
time, as to make our state seem worse than that of the Jews 
had been. If he were now alive, and could see the state of the 
church, and the additional growth of ceremonies, he would say so 
still more. Socrates, Lib. v. c. 22, and Sozomen, Lib. vu. c. 19, 
and Augustine, Ep. 86, are clearly on our side in this matter: for 
they write that neither Christ nor his apostles prescribed any thing 
concerning festival days. 

The second testimony cited by Bellarmine against us from 
Augustine, is from de Baptism. c. Donat. Lib, 1. ¢. 7, Lib. tv. ¢. 
6, Lib. 1v. c. 24, and Lib. v. c. 23. I answer: Chemnitz gives a 
correct and apposite reply (which I adopt), that Augustine in those 
passages is speaking of persons baptized by heretics, whose baptism 
he affirms ought not to be repeated. And although Augustine 
says that this is a tradition, yet he does not say that it is not in 
scripture ; yea, he proves the same from scripture by many testi- 
monies. Bellarmine spends many words to no purpose upon this 
point, and says that no sufficient proof can be brought from scrip- 
ture; and that therefore Augustine, although he alleged reasons 
and scripture ag much as he could find, yet placed his great foun- 
dation in tradition. I answer: Nevertheless, Lib. v. c. 4, he 
uses these expressions, ‘‘Supported by so many and such important 
testimonies of scripture,” &c.—and subjoins, “the reasons of truth 
being so clear,” &c. And Lib. v. ¢. 26, he says that what Cyprian 
advises, namely, “to recur to the fountain-head of scripture,” is 
the best course, and what should be adopted without hesitation. 


‘ 
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Here we must remark the impudence of Bellarmine. He says that 
Augustine does not prove his point from scripture, but only related 
by what scripture his opponents endeavoured to prove theirs; the 
falsehood of which is manifest. We read indeed, Lib. 1. c. 8, that 
Cyprian was pressed with the authority of custom by the Roman 
bishop Stephen, and yet did not yield to it. Now if the authority 
of custom were as great as the papists wish to make it, he should 
have yielded. Andradius, however, Defens. Con. Trid. Lib. 1. 
expressly says that Augustine pleaded many testimonies of scrip- 
ture against the Donatists; whence I argue thus: Those testi- 
monies which Augustine used were either apposite, or they were 
not: if they were, then he refuted the Donatists by scripture, 
which Bellarmine denies; if they were not, then he abused and 
played upon those passages, which would be a hard thing to say 
of so great a father. 

But Bellarmine hath still another answer ;—that Augustine 
brings conjectures out of scripture, which have indeed some effi- 
cacy towards establishing the truth after it hath been defined 
by a council, but are not sufficient of themselves. Nothing can 
be conceived more unworthy than this reply. For, first, con- 
jectures drawn from scripture are so far from being sufficient to 
refute heretics, that they have absolutely no weight at all. Augus- 
tine would have done more harm than service to his cause, if he 
had brought nothing but conjectures. And, on the contrary, Lib. 
v. c. 47, he himself plainly declares, that he rests upon ‘ most 
weighty testimonies of scripture” and “plain reasons of truth.” 
Lib. v. c. 23, he writes that it is contrary to the commandment of 
God to baptize those who come from the heretics, if they have 
already received baptism amongst them, “because it is not only 
shewn, but clearly shewn by the testimony of scripture,” &c. 
Bellarmine says that Chemnitz hath been dishonest in his citation 
of this passage. Why? Because those words “it is plainly shewn 
by the testimony of scripture” are not referred to the preceding 
but to the following point, namely, that many Christians baptized 
in the church lose charity, and yet do not lose their baptism. 
But here he is himself most outrageously dishonest. For Augus- 
tine is proving it repugnant to the commandment of God to 
rebaptize those who were baptized by the heretics, and afterwards 
come into the catholic church, “ because it is not only shewn, but 
clearly shewn, by the testimony of scripture, that many false 
Christians, although they” have not the same charity with the 
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saints, have yet one common baptism with the saints!” Who sees 
not that Augustine applied these many and plain testimonies of 
scripture, whereby it is shewn that baptism remains entire without 
charity, to the confirmation of the cause which he defended 
against the Donatists, namely, that those who come from the 
heretics are not to be rebaptized, because the heretics may retain 
baptism, although they have made shipwreck of charity? Besides, 
if Augustine had adduced nothing but conjectures out of scripture, 
could he have used such words as these, ‘“ We may perceive by 
so many and great testimonies of scripture, and clear reasons of 
truth, that Christ’s baptism cannot be destroyed by the perversity 
of any man??” And elsewhere, “ Because it is not only shewn, 
but manifestly shewn, by the testimony of the holy scriptures,” &c. 
And elsewhere, where he praises the opinion of Cyprian, that we 
should recur to the fountain-head, that is, the scripture, he 
adduces that testimony, “one God, one baptism,” and then goes on 
to mention other scriptures. Finally, if these conjectures are of no 
force until after the definition of a council, they were of no force then 
when Augustine disputed with them against the Donatists; for up to 
that time nothing had been defined in a council against the Donatists. 
Afterwards Bellarmine adduces a testimony from Innocent’s first 

epistle to Decentius*. However he hath omitted this testimony from 
Innocent, and the next from Leo, in his printed edition, although they 
appear in his MS. lectures. I answer briefly : Firstly, those decretal 
epistles are of no weight, no credit, no authority. Secondly, I say, 
that Innocent was wrong in his traditions, as is plain from Augus- 
tine, c. Julian. Lib. m. ¢, 2, and elsewhere. Thirdly, I affirm that 
the traditions recited in that epistle are frivolous and empty trifles ; 
such as that the kiss of peace is not to be given before the mys- 
teries are completed, that confirmation is to be celebrated by the 
bishop, remarking that he dares not utter the words of confirmation, 
lest he should seem to betray the mysteries*. Now what, I pray 

(1 Quia scripturarum sanctarum testimoniis non solum ostenditur, sed 
plane ostenditur, multos pseudo-christianos, quanquam non habeant eandem 
caritatem cum sanctis, baptismum tamen communem habere cum sanctis. ] 

(2 Tot tantisque scripturarum testimoniis et perspicuis rationibus veri- 
tatis intelligitur Christi baptismum non fieri cujuslibet hominis perversitate 
perversum. ] 

[2 Innocentii ad Decentium Ep. vi. inter Epp. Decret. ac Rescriptt. Rom. 
Pontiff. Matriti. 1821. p. 10.] 

[4 Verba vero dicere non possum, ne magis prodere videar, quam ad con- 
sultationem respondere.—Ib. p. 11.] 
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you, are these so mystic words? Confirmo te signo crucis, et 
ungo te chrismate salutis, in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti. These words he dared not utter. Wherefore? 

He then adduces a testimony from Leo, Serm. 6. de Quadrag.! 
and elsewhere. I answer, in the first place, that Leo was wrong 
in saying that the apostles instituted fasts, which they never insti- 
tuted. Secondly, I say that those fasts which Leo delivered are 
not now observed by the papists. For he speaks of fasts upon the 
fourth and sixth days of the week: but the papists do not fast 
upon the fourth day, 

And let so much suffice for an answer to the testimonies of the 
fathers. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BELLARMINE’S REMAINING ARGUMENTS ARE CONFUTED. 


BrrorE coming to our own arguments, I must reply to the 
remainder of Bellarmine’s. His fifth argument is taken from 
the testimony of heretics, which must needs be a strong one. The 
heretics, says he, of all times have rejected traditions; therefore 
those who despise traditions are heretics. That that was the case 
with Valentinus and Marcion, he proves out of Irenzeus, Lib. m1. ¢. 2, 
and Tertullian’s Prescriptions. Janswer: In the jirst place, it does 
not prove that the heretics of all times rejected traditions, that these 
men whom he names rejected them: yea, those very same heretics 
embraced traditions, as is abundantly evident from these same 
authors Irenzeus and Tertullian. In the mean time, there is no con- 
sequence in such reasoning as this: All heretics rejected tradition ; 
therefore all who reject tradition are heretics. Secondly, it is no way 
surprising that Valentinus and Marcion should have rejected such tra- 
ditions as Irenseus means, and by which they clearly saw that they 
were refuted; for Irenwus produced the tradition of the apostolic 
churches. Now this tradition was no other than the conservation 
and propagation of the apostolic doctrine by the public ministry of 
the church. Nor is it wonderful that those men should have despised 


(* Quod ergo, dilectissimi, in omni tempore unumquemque conyenit 
facere Christianum, id nunc solicitius est et devotius exsequendum, ut aposto- 
lica institutio quadraginta dierum jejuniis impleatur.—Leon. Opp. p. 40. 
Lugd. 1633.] 
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traditions, who made no account of scripture, and thought themselves 
wiser than the apostles. As to Cyprian, his error did not lie in 
rejecting custom and appealing to scripture, (for he is praised by 
Augustine for doing so,) but in thinking that his opinion could be 
established by scripture, whereas scripture is subversive of it. Even 
Gratian, Dist. 8 and 9, approves of Cyprian for refusing to yield to 
mere custom”. Bellarmine subjoins that the Arians (to mention no 
more) appealed to the scripture alone. Ianswer: The Arians clung to 
the bare words of scripture: we do not imitate them in that. We 
do not reject terms which never occur in scripture, provided the 
sense and force of those terms be contained in scripture, as we have 
frequently replied already: on which account we condemn the 
Arians for rejecting the Homoiision. However, religion and piety 
do not consist in words; and Luther said truly, that he should not 
be a heretic if he rejected the term Homoiision, and yet so thought 
of the Son of God as the scriptures have delivered. 

Bellarmine’s sixth argument is taken from the custom of all 
nations, and specially of the Jews. Origen, Hom. v. in Numeros, 
Hilary, in Ps. i., and Anatolius, ap. Fuseb. Lib. vu. c. 28, testify 
that the Jews had unwritten traditions, I answer: In the first 
place, it is a mere talmudical and cabbalistic fancy to suppose, that 
though the law was delivered in writing by Moses, the mysteries 
of the law were concealed by him, and entrusted only orally to 
persons wiser than the rest. Hence have arisen their exceeding 
foolish traditions of the Mishnah (devrepwoers), which Jerome and 
the other fathers so frequently deride. I reply, secondly, that the 
Jesuit himself confesses that some catholics have been in a different 
opinion, and that the Jews had no such traditions; although he 
does not assent to their view. However, the reasons on which he 
grounds his dissent are very slight. The first reason is, because 
(says he) we have already shewn that all things are not contained 
in the law. JI answer: But we have shewn before that you have 
shewn no such thing. What (I beseech you) were the points which 
you determined not to be contained in the law? Expiation of 
original sin in!the case of women, or of males dying before the 
eighth day. So Stapleton also, Lib. xu. c. 5, with whom Bellar- 
mine agrees, as you have already heard. But we have sufficiently 
replied to these conjectures. Stapleton however adds, that “ nei- 


[2 Et certe, ut beati Cypriani utamur sententia, queelibet consuetudo.... 
veritati est postponenda.—Decret. Pars 1. Dist. 8. c. 5. Corp. Jur. Canon. 
Lugd. 1591.] 
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ther is faith in Christ as mediator ever written of in the whole old 
Testament.” Who can tolerate such an assertion as this, that the 
faith of Christ in nowhere found in the whole old Testament ? Why 
then does Christ affirm that the scriptures testify of him? Or why 
did the apostles establish the Christian faith by the old Testament, 
and the fathers say that the new Testament was hidden in the old ? 
Bellarmine, I suppose, was ashamed of this notion of Stapleton’s : and 
indeed it is full of error and Jewish blasphemy. However, Bellar- 
mine hath another argument against the opposite opinion. The 
Jews, says he, must have had tradition, because, for a long time 
after the birth of Moses the people lived without a written law. 
I answer: It is true indeed that everything was not written im- 
mediately after Moses’ birth; but let him prove, if he can, that all 
was not written when Moses had written the law. In Exodus xxiv. 
8, we read that “Moses recited to the people all the words of 
the Lord.” Therefore he did not conceal those mysteries from 
them. Christ also and the apostles always appeal to the scriptures, 
urge the scriptures, expound the scriptures, and never make any 
mention of these hidden mysteries. Besides, if there were such 
hidden mysteries, then the better part of the divine law would have 
been unwritten; which is by no means to be thought. 

But Bellarmine goes on to prove from Thucydides, Aristotle, 
Lycurgus, Cicero, and Cesar, that profane nations also were in 
great measure governed by unwritten laws, and had their unwritten 
customs. He adds proofs, besides, from the canon and civil law. 
He produces all these testimonies to shew that the force of customs 
and written laws is equal. I answer: In the jirst place, the church 
is not governed in the same way as profane republics. Political 
laws cannot provide for every individual case, or embrace all par- 
ticulars; and therefore customs, having the force of laws, are neces- 
sarily required. But it was an easy thing for God to deliver all 
things necessary for salvation in the scriptures. Yet even in the 
state custom does not always prevail. Cicero says in his book de 
Claris Oratoribus, “We must not use that most corrupt rule of 
custom.” Demosthenes too writes somewhere, that we must not do 
as is often wont to be done, but as it is fitting should be done, ovx 
ws ryéryove TOANAKIS, GAN WS MpoTHKeEL neater Tertullian in 
his tract, de Velandis Virginibus, says most correctly : “ Whatever 
savours of opposition to truth is a heresy, although it be an old 
custom.” Old custom, therefore, is of no avail in religion, although 
it have great weight in the commonwealth. He adds in the same 
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place, “ Christ named himself truth, not custom!.” As to the canon 
law, see Gratian, Distinct. 8, where he shews from Cyprian, Augus- 
tine, and Gregory, that no stress is to be laid upon custom when it 
opposes truth. Secondly, there is yet another difference. In civil 
affairs which appertain to this life, men have the light of reason, 
and understand what they should do: but in religion, and things 
pertaining to faith, they are blind by nature and cannot without 
the divine words and laws rightly worship God, or attain to life. 
Wherefore they are by no means to be left to themselves, but must 
be bound to certain and written laws. 

The Jesuit’s seventh argument is taken from the dignity and 
privilege of the church. The church, says he, is the pillar of 
truth, the bride of Christ, &c. Now it would have no such pri- 
vilege if all things were written, and plainly written; because then 
all, even heretics, pagans, and Jews, would understand as much of 
the mysteries of our faith as we do ourselves: and then also that 
would be false which Irenzeus writes, Lib. 11. c. 4, that the apostles 
had most fully lodged all that appertains to the faith in the church, 
as in a rich repository. I answer: Firstly, I confess that the 
church is the pillar of truth, the bride of Christ, and intimately 
acquainted with the secrets of God; but I affirm that these and 
other encomiums of the church belong only to the elect and the 
faithful, not to the whole multitude of those who profess the 
christian religion and the external worship of God: for these 
have not universally an union with Christ. Secondly, I reply 
that the knowledge and understanding of scripture is twofold, one 
of the letter, and the other of the spirit. As to the former kind 
of knowledge, it is no privilege of the church; for even the 
impious can attain to this knowledge as well as the pious: nor will 
even the papists themselves say that all their most learned bishops, 
and popes, and schoolmen, were living members of the church, 
and endowed with true piety; though, notwithstanding, they main- 
tain them to have been exquisitely skilled in scripture in respect of 
their knowledge of the letter. Yea, the devil himself, who exceeds 
all men in wickedness, exceeds them also in knowledge. But as to 
the other sort of knowledge, that is of the spirit, the church hath 
in this its greatest privilege. I mean the body of the elect; for 
they only are taught of God, they only understand the scriptures 
aright. The rest hearing hear not, seeing see not, and reading 


[2 Quodcunque adversus veritatem sapit, hoc erit heeresis, etiam vetus 
consuetudo..... Christus veritatem se, non consuetudinem cognominavit.— 
c. 1, p. 220, Col. Agripp. 1617.) 
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understand not. In Luke viii. 10, Christ says to his disciples: 
“To you,” that is, the faithful, “it is given to understand the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God; but to the rest speak I in 
parables, that seeing they may not see, and hearing they may not 
understand.” And, 1 Cor. ii. 14, Paul says that ‘the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of God ;” and they themselves cannot deny that 
many of their prelates may have been, and actually were, such. 
The eighth argument of the Jesuit is drawn from the dignity 
of many mysteries. Many mysteries of our religion (says Bellar- 
mine) are of such a kind as to require silence: otherwise they 
would be known to all; which must not be. But such would be 
the case if they were written: therefore all are not written. 
But let us see what mysteries he means. First, says he, we do 
not admit any but a baptized person to the sacrifice of the mass. 
I answer: Does he think that we make any account of their 
masses, or care what they do in them? I confess, indeed, that 
Christ and the apostles wrote nothing about such toys as these. 
But the eucharist itself is described by three evangelists, Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, and by the apostle Paul besides. What then? 
Were they unwise in writing these things? Yea, rather they 
were wise, and our adversaries foolish for thinking otherwise. The 
Jesuit next uses the following argument: Christ explained his 
parables to the disciples apart, Luke viii. Therefore, &c. I an- 
swer: We also say in like manner that the scriptures cannot be 
understood by all, and yet should be set before all. So Christ 
proposed his parables to all, though he only explained them to his 
disciples. For the true interpretation of scripture is granted only 
to the elect and faithful. The Jesuit argues, thirdly, from 1 Cor. 
il, 6. “ We speak wisdom amongst them that are perfect.” There- 
fore, says he, all things are not to be told to all, but some are to 
be reserved for the perfect and wise. I answer: Now the Jesuit 
shews plainly his agreement with the heretics, and those not 
heretics of the meaner sort, but the chief and most celebrated of 
them all, Valentinus, to wit, and Marcion. For these heretics, as 
appears from Irenzeus, Lib. m1. c. 2, made use of this same testi- 
mony to prove that all things were not to be drawn from the 
scriptures. Thus our adversaries use the same weapons as the 
most abandoned heretics used of old, and therein shew themselves 
to be nothing less than catholics. But, however, I reply to Valen- 
tinus, Marcion, and Bellarmine all together, that the apostle speaks 
of the same things as are written. The very same doctrine seems 
sound and full of wisdom to some, and foolish to others. So the 
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gospel of Christ, and Christ himself, was a scandal and stumbling- 
block to the Jews, and foolishness to the Greeks; but to the elect 
of both Jews and Greeks (for such are the perfect and the wise) it 
was “the power of God unto salvation.” Fourthly, Bellarmine says, 
that almost all the fathers, when they speak of the eucharist and 
other sacraments, use such expressions as, “The faithful under- 
stand this; the initiated know what is said!.” I answer: I confess, 
indeed, that these words frequently occur in the fathers, and I 
know well that the fathers were very careful and anxious to afford 
no occasion to the Gentiles and profane of ridiculing those holy 
mysteries. They did not choose, therefore, to speak of them 
before all. But it does not therefore follow that the institution of 
the sacraments cannot be found in the bible. 

These are all Bellarmine’s arguments: let us now come to our 
own. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SUCH OF OUR ARGUMENTS AGAINST UNWRITTEN TRADITIONS AS 
BELLARMINE HATH ANSWERED. 


HituHeErto we have stood upon the defensive against our adver- 
saries, and sustained their attack in such a manner as that none of 
their weapons have done any execution upon us. We will now 
begin to assail them in our turn. First, we will produce our argu- 
ments from scripture, as being far the strongest of all; and of 
these scriptural arguments, we will place foremost those which 
Bellarmine hath attempted to answer. 

The first passage of scripture is contained in Deut. iv. 2, “Thou 
shalt not add unto this word which I speak unto you, neither shalt 
thou diminish from it.” Also in Deut. xii, in the last verse, similar 
expressions occur: “Do only this which I command you; thou shalt 
not add thereto, nor diminish aught from it.” From these pas- 
sages we gather the following argument: If the Jews were not per- 
mitted to add anything to the books of Moses, then still less is it 
lawful for us to add anything to the canon of scripture, now 
increased by so many books since. But the former was not per- 
mitted: therefore still less is it now permitted to us. The conse- 
quence in the major is necessary ; for, if the five books of Moses 


[} tcaow of peuvynpévor. This phrase, as observed by Casaubon, occurs 
at least fifty times in the writings of Chrysostom alone.] 
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contain a full and perfect body of doctrine, as they certainly do, 
and Moses therefore forbids any addition to be made, then surely 
a most abundantly perfect body of doctrine must needs be found 
in the whole circle of the books of the old and new Testaments. 
The minor rests upon the express words of scripture, “Thou shalt 
not add to this word, neither shalt thou diminish from it.” 

Our opponents have devised various replies, but Bellarmine 
shall stand in the place of all. He hath a twofold answer. In the 
Jjirst place, he says, that these words are not to be understood of 
the written word of God, but of the word orally delivered. This 
he proves by two reasons: first, because the scriptures were not 
then extant; secondly, because Moses says “ Which I command 
you,” not, which I write. I reply to the first, that his assertion 
that the scriptures were not then published is manifestly shewn to 
be false by the scriptures themselves. But even if they had not 
been then written, yet Moses intended to write them. However, 
as I said, the scripture shews Bellarmine’s assertion to be false; 
for in Exod. xxiv. 4, we read, ‘‘ Moses wrote all the words of the 
Lord.” This was in the first or second year after the departure 
from Egypt. Now he delivered this discourse in Deuteronomy in 
the fortieth year after the Exodus, in the eleventh month, as 
appears from Deut. i. 3, a few days before his death; for he died 
in the twelfth month of that same year. All therefore did not 
remain to be written at that time, since so short an interval as 
passed between this harangue and the death of Moses was not 
sufficient for committing all to writing. That the book of Deuter- 
onomy was then written, appears from the book itself; since we 
often read in it, “the words which are written in this book.” 
This probably Bellarmine perceived on second thoughts; for he 
hath omitted this reason in his late publication, although he presses 
it in the MS. He found out therefore afterwards, that it was no 
reason at all, Secondly, as to his observation that Moses says, “I 
command,” not, “I write,” it does not follow from this that the 
passage is not meant to refer to the written law. In Joshua i. 7, 
Joshua is commanded to do what the Lord had commanded him. 
What? Were these commandments therefore not written? On 
the contrary, it is plain from what follows that they were written: 
“This book of the law shall not depart out of thy mouth, but 
thou shalt meditate in it day and night.” In the commencement 
of Deut. xxviii, it is thus written, “If thou wilt keep the things 
which I command thee this day,” &c. And from verse 58 of the 
same chapter it appears that these were written; for the same 
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Moses says to the same people, “If thou keep not all the things 
which are written in this book,” &c. At the end of Deut. xxvii. 
we read thus: “Cursed be he who continueth not in all the words 
of this law;” and Paul, Galat. iii. 10, interprets this to mean 
written words: “In all things which are written in the book of 
this law.” Thus he implies that the whole law was written. 
There is no consequential force then in the argument, that because 
he says “ which I command,” not, “ which I have written,” there- 
fore this word was not committed to writing, but delivered by oral 
tradition. Besides, if Moses had entrusted some things orally to 
certain persons, which he considered unfit to be written; to whom 
could he have committed them rather than to Joshua, to whom he 
imparted all his counsels, and who was his successor in office? 
Yet Joshua himself is referred, and, as it were, tied to the book, 
Josh. i: “ This book shall not depart from thee, but thou shalt 
meditate therein day and night.” In which words Joshua’s medi- 
tation is referred to the book of the sacred scriptures which Moses 
himself had published, and not directed to those unwritten pre- 
cepts. However, Bellarmine dismisses this reply of his as not 
sufficiently strong or safe, and betakes himself to another, which 
he says is the true one. 

Secondly, then, he answers, that the Lord willed in these 
words, that his commandments should not be corrupted, but kept 
entire, as he enjoined them. In these things which I command 
you, you shall make no change, either by addition or diminution : 
but he does not say, you shall observe nothing else but what I 
now command you. I answer: I confess, indeed, that false inter- 
pretations of scripture are condemned in these words; but this is 
not the whole of what is here prohibited. For when God forbids 
them to add, he signifies that this body of doctrine was so perfect 
as that nothing could or should be added to it; and that, therefore, 
we should acquiesce in it, be satisfied with it, and cleave to it alone. 
They add, therefore, who determine that this teaching is not com- 
plete and full. And when we shew that this word is written, we 
shew that the written word contains a full and perfect body of 
doctrine, to which nothing should be added. The ancient Jews 
understood and explained these words to mean that nothing should 
be added to the written word. So Josephus, quoted by Eusebius, 
Lib. m1. ¢. 8, testifies that the authority of their sacred books was 
so great, that nothing was added to, or taken from them, for so 
many ages, So the fathers also interpret these words. I will 
content myself with alleging Chrysostom, who, in his 52nd Homily 
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upon Matthew, says that the priests added many things to the 
law, although Moses had enjoined them, with threats, not to do so. 
Nor let any one suppose that Chrysostom speaks there of things 
contrary to scripture; for he refers to those rites of frequent 
washings used by the Jews. Those washings were not simply 
contrary to scripture, but only because the Pharisees made holiness 
consist in them; and yet Chrysostom confesses that, in this way, 
an addition was made to the law, contrary to the command of God. 
Hence it appears that this passage in Deuteronomy should be un- 
derstood of the written word; since Chrysostom says that the Jews 
made additions, because they used rites which were nowhere 
written, although not absolutely contrary to scripture. Nay, 
Thomas Aquinas himself explains this passage thus, “that nothing 
should be added to the words of holy scripture, or diminished from 
them!;” and Cajetan, upon the place, says, “It may be gathered 
from this that the law of God is perfect.” 

But let us see how Bellarmine establishes his interpretation. 
Because otherwise, says he, the prophets and apostles would have 
sinned, who afterwards added so much, if these words be under- 
stood to forbid any addition; therefore they ought to be under- 
stood not of not adding to, but of not corrupting what was written. 
I answer, in the first place, that the prophets and apostles were 
not to be ranked with other men, but had as much authority as 
Moses himself, and therefore deserved as much credit as he. The 
papists cannot establish their traditions by the same authority. 
Secondly, that the prophets and apostles, when they wrote new 
books, added nothing to the written word of God. For we must 
distinguish two things in the word of God;—the sum of the 
doctrine itself, and its principal heads,—and the explication of 
these heads. As to the sum of doctrine, nothing was added by 
the prophets and apostles; which may thus be easily proved. The 
whole scripture is composed of two parts, the law and the gospel. 
No one denies that the whole law of Moses, moral, judicial, and 
ceremonial, is written. But perhaps doubts may be entertained 
respecting the gospel. Nay, the whole of the gospel itself may 
be found in the books of Moses. There is no article of the Creed 
itself, for which there is not some illustrious proof extant in 
Moses. Therefore, the whole doctrine of it, meaning the sum 
of its teaching, is contained in the books of Moses. But as to 
the clearer exposition and explication of this teaching, many ad- 

{1 Sacra enim scriptura est regula fidei, cui nec addere nec subtrahere 
licet.—Secunda secundz, Queest. 1. Art. ix. Tom. m1. p. 5, Antwerp. 1627.] 
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ditions were made by the prophets and apostles. The prophets 
illustrated Moses, the apostles the prophets: but neither the one 
nor the other added any dogma which is not found in the books of 
Moses; just as he who explains a law adds nothing to the law. On 
this account the apostles prove their gospel by the books of the 
old Testament; and Christ says, John y., “Search the scriptures 
... for they testify of me.” 

But Bellarmine persists, and turns upon Chemnitz, Brentius, 
and Calvin, who had used this answer, thus: In the same way, 
says he, traditions are not additions to, but explications of, scripture: 
for traditions too are found in scripture, not in the particular 
indeed, but in the universal; and the new Testament is no otherwise 
found in the old. He uses a comparison to illustrate this answer 
of his: as the tree is in the seed virtually, so the new Testament 
is in the old, implicitly and potentially, in the universal, but not 
in the particular. And in the same way tradition is in scripture: 
for as Moses says generally, “A prophet shall the Lord your God 
raise up unto you like unto me; him shall ye hear;” so we are 
in the general commanded by the apostle to “keep the traditions.” 
Thus he replies to Chemnitz, Brentius, and Calvin. But I under- 
take to obviate this reply. In the first place, I maintain that 
most of the popish traditions can by no means be expositions of 
scripture, because they most openly contradict and oppose scripture. 
Such are their worship of images, and sacrifice of the altar; as shall 
hereafter, if God permit, be made clear, when we come to those 
controversies. Concerning these and such-like expositions of scrip- 
ture we may truly say: Woe to the gloss which corrupts the text! 
Secondly, I say that the Jesuit’s pretence, that the new Testament 
is contained in the old, not in the particular, but only generally, is 
untrue. The comparison which he uses is impious and blasphemous, 
that the new Testament is no otherwise contained in the old, than 
as a tree in the seed, that is, only virtually and potentially: for 
all the dogmas and heads of the gospel are found in the old 
Testament, not in the universal merely, but also in the particular ; 
not only implicitly but explicitly, although indeed not so plainly and 
perspicuously. If we run through all the articles of our faith, we 
shall find them all, even in the particular, in the old Testament,— 
as that God is the Creator of heaven and earth, that Christ is the 
Son of a virgin, and so forth. All these are predicted in the old 
Testament, and the accomplishment related in the new. But they 
will say, perhaps, that the sacraments of the new Testament cannot 
be found in the old; for this occurs to me as I ponder the subject. 
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Yet they can. For the sea and the rock prefigured baptism, and 
manna the Eucharist, as the apostle testifies, 1 Cor. x. Otherwise 
the apostles could not have proved all the dogmas which they 
propounded out of the old Testament. Now it is certain that the 
apostles confirmed all they said by its authority. Consequently, 
the Bereans searched the scriptures (Acts xvii.) to see whether 
those things which Paul preached were so. But if (as the Jesuit 
says) the whole new Testament were comprehended in this sentence 
only (The Lord your God will raise up unto you a prophet like 
unto me; him shall ye hear,”) as the tree is in the seed, the 
apostles could certainly never have persuaded the Jews that this 
Jesus was the Messiah. But they used many other testimonies of 
scripture. Paul says, Acts xxvi. 22, that he said “nothing but what 
Moses and the prophets did say.” So Christ, Luke xxiv. 27, “ be- 
ginning at Moses and all the prophets, expounded in all the scrip- 
tures the things concerning himself.” There were, therefore, other 
testimonies, sufficiently clear, besides that single one which Bellar- 
mine cites. And Rom. i. 2, Paul says, that the gospel was pro- 
mised in the prophets. It is false then that the new Testament 
is only potentially in the old. For the whole gospel is no less 
perfectly in the old than in the new Testament, although not so 
perspicuously, The tree is as much in the old Testament, as in 
the new, though it spreads not its branches so diffusely. 

Irenzeus, Lib. iv. c. 66, after having shewn at large that Christ 
accomplished all that the prophets had predicted, subjoins at length 
at the close of that chapter: ‘Read more diligently the gospel given 
us by the apostles, and read more diligently the prophets, and ye will 
find that all that the Lord did and suffered and taught is preached 
in them!.” This passage subverts Bellarmine’s reply. Augustine, 
upon Psalm cy., says, that “the old Testament is unveiled in the 
new, and the new veiled in the old.” And, ec. Faust. Manich, 
Lib. xvu. c. 6, he writes thus: ‘ Christ came not to add what was 
wanting, but to do and accomplish what was written®.” And he 
says that Christ himself indicates this in his own words, when he 
says, “ One jot or one tittle shall not pass from the law” (not, 
until what is wanting be added, but) “until all things which are 


_ [ Legite diligentius id quod ab apostolis est evangelium nobis datum, et 
legite diligentius prophetas, et inyenietis universam actionem, et omnem doc- 
trinam, et omnem passionem Domini nostri preedicatam in ipsis.—p. 404, 
Paris. 1675. | na 

(? Venit Christus non ut adderentur que deerant, sed ut fierent et 
implerentur que scripta sunt.] 
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written shall be accomplished.” So that even Christ himself added 
nothing, but all he taught, did, and suffered, was contained in the 
old Testament. Jerome says in his Epistle to Damasus: ‘“ What- 
ever we read in the old Testament, we find also in the gospel; and 
whatever is read in the gospel, is deduced from the authority of 
the old Testament*.” Therefore whatever is found in the new 
Testament may be confirmed, not only in respect of the universal 
but of the particular also, by the authority of the old Testament. 
We will support this answer of ours by only one testimony more. 
Basil the Great, in his Ascetics, writes thus : ‘‘ What is the property 
of a believer? To assent with the fullest persuasion to the word 
of God, to reject nothing, and to superadd nothing.” For this is 
the very thing which the Lord forbids, Deut. iv. Then Basil 
subjoins: “ For if whatsoever is not of faith is sin, and faith be 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God, then whatsoever is 
not derived from the scriptures is sin.” _Basil’s own words are as 
follow: Ti tcvov misrov; TO ev ToLUTN Anpopopia ouvoari- 
OecOat 77 Ouvaper TMV cipnucvwv, Kal pndev ToAUav aBeTEV 7 
emiiatatrecOar’ et yap mav 0 ovK é€k TloTews anaptia eat, 
ws dnow 0 amdcTodos, 74 o€ mists €& axons, 4 dé axon dia 
punatos Gcov, mav TO exTos THS OeomvevaToU rypadns, ovK ék 
mistTews Ov, auaptia eotw*. From which words I draw these 
three inferences: First, that those words of Moses contained in 
Deut. iv. and xii. should be understood of the written word of God; 
for it is to those words that Basil here alludes: secondly, that 
the word on which faith is grounded is written: thirdly, that all 
beside the scriptures, éxros THs Ocorvevarou ypadys, is sin be- 
cause it is not of faith, and should be rejected. Let it suffice to 
have spoken thus much upon the first place from scripture. 

Our second passage of scripture is taken from Rev. xx. 18, and 
is like the former. The words are these : “I testify to every man 
that heareth the words of the prophecy of this book, If any man 
shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him the plagues 
that are written in this book: and if any man shall take away 
from the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away 
his part out of the book of life, and out of the holy city, and from 
the things which are written in this book.” Bellarmine replies, 
that these words prohibit the corruption of this book, but not the 


(3 Quidquid in vetere Testamento legimus, hoc idem in evangelio 
reperimus; et quod in evangelio fuerit lectitatum, hoc ex veteris Testamenti 
auctoritate deducitur. ] 

[4 Moralia, Reg. 80, T. 1. p. 386, Paris. 1618.] 
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writing of new books, or the delivery of new doctrines. “For,” 
says he, “ John himself wrote his gospel after this.’ I answer: 
In the first place, every addition of books, provided they be 
prophetic or apostolic, is not indeed prohibited in these words: 
the prophets or the apostles might add other books. Yet the 
consequence will not hold, that the addition of the popish traditions 
is not forbidden here, unless they can prove that their traditions 
rest upon apostolical authority. Secondly, I confess that these 
words properly pertain to the confirmation of the authority of this 
particular piece of prophetic scripture, but they may also avail to 
the confirmation of the completeness of the whole canon. For we 
may, by parity of reason, argue thus: The authority and analogy 
of the other books is the same: if, therefore, it be not lawful to 
add to this book, then, by parity of reason, it will be unlawful to 
add to any other book, or detract from it. Hence it will follow 
that these books contain in them a full and perfect body of teach- 
ing, and that no dogma should be sought outside them. Now 
those who suppose that there is any other necessary article, add 
to these books. Solomon, Proverbs xxx. 6, writes thus: “ Add 
thou not unto his words, lest he reprove thee, and thou be found 
a liar.” So Ambrose gathers from this passage, de Paradiso, c. 12, 
that nothing should be taken away from the divine commands}. 
The same author, in his exposition of the Apocalypse, (if that 
piece be Ambrose’s, which some doubt,) accommodates the words 
now before us to the other scriptures also; and our countrymen of 
Rheims ailege his testimony in their annotations. Now in that 
exposition Ambrose affirms two things: First, that he who 
expounds the scriptures adds nothing; where he tacitly implies 
that whoever does more than expound the scriptures, makes an 
addition to them. In the next place, he says that those heretics 
are accursed, who added any thing to the scriptures, or diminished 
aught from them, for the confirmation of their heresies. Those, 
therefore, who add any thing te the scripture itself, or take any 
thing from it, are obnoxious to this denunciation. Augustine, 
likewise, in his exposition of this place, says that all falsifiers of 
scripture are condemned in these words. Thomas Aquinas in his 
commentary upon 1 Tim. vi., Lect. 1, says that the canonical 
scripture is the rule of our understandings; in confirmation of 
which he subjoins the two places of scripture which we have been 
handling, as well that from Deuteronomy, as this from the 


[' Si quid enim vel addas vel detrahas, preevaricatio quedam yidetur esse 
mandati.—T. 1. p. 62. Col: Agripp. 1616.] 
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Apocalypse. Therefore he understood these words to refer not 
merely to this book, but to the canon of the whole scripture. 

We have now discussed two passages of scripture, wherein 
additions to, or diminutions from, scripture are forbidden; here 
follows a third, which is contained in Gal. i. 8, in the following 
words: ‘Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other 
gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed ;” and afterwards, v. 9, “If any one preach any 
other gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed.” It is a remarkable passage, and used by all our 
divines who write against the popish traditions. All those are 
obnoxious to this anathema, who preach any other gospel but that 
which is written. Now the popish traditions (even granting them 
to be not contrary to the scriptures) are yet wholly beside the 
scriptures: those therefore who defend them, lie under the 
weight of this anathema. Whoever preach any thing as gospel 
besides Paul’s gospel, are pronounced accursed. The patrons of 
unwritten traditions preach as gospel something beside, yea, con- 
trary to Paul’s. gospel, since the whole of that is contained in the 
scriptures: therefore the patrons of popish traditions are declared 
accursed. Our argument from these words is confirmed also by 
the judgment of Augustine, c. Liter. Petilian. Lib. 11. ¢. 6; and of 
Basil, in Summa, Moral. 72,c.1. Bellarmine returns two answers. 
First, that these words are not to be understood merely of the 
written word, but of the whole word of God, whether written or 
unwritten, and only orally delivered; and he denies that the 
fathers are opposed to this exposition. I answer: I confess that 
the apostle denounces an anathema against those who add any 
thing to that word of God which he preached; but I maintain that 
the whole of that word is contained in the scriptures. For from 
what source did the apostle confirm his gospel? Assuredly, from 
the scriptures of the old Testament. How does this appear ? 
From Acts xvii. 10, where we read that the Bereans examined the 
gospel and doctrine of Paul by the scriptures; which they would 
not have done, if all that Paul had delivered were not contained in 
the scriptures. In Acts xxvi. 22, 23, a still plainer testimony 
occurs: in that place the apostle declares to Festus, that he, having 
received help of God, had continued up to that day, testifying to 
all, but saying nothing else than what Moses and the prophets had 
said ; and then he enumerates certain heads of his teaching, Christ’s 
death, resurrection, &c. It is manifest, therefore, that the apostle 
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never spoke a word, or taught a single point, which might not be 
proved by the evidence of Moses and the prophets. The whole of 
Paul’s Gospel can therefore be proved by the certain and clear 
authority of the old Testament. 

Now as to Bellarmine’s pretence, that Augustine and Basil 
offer no obstacle to our understanding this place as he would have 
it understood, let us see what is in it. Those fathers, says he, 
do not infer from this passage that nothing is to be delivered 
beside the scriptures, but only nothing contrary to them. Now 
these are the words of Augustine in the place cited above: 
“ Whether the subject be Christ, or his church, or anything else 
appertaining to our faith and life; if (I do not say we, who are 
no wise comparable to him who said, ‘though we,’ but even what 
he there immediately subjoins, if) an angel from heaven preach to 
you anything besides what you have received in the scriptures of 
the law and of the gospel, let him be accursed!” In these words 
we should observe and consider the following points: First, that 
all that Paul taught may be found in the scriptures. This Augus- 
tine expressly affirms, dividing the scriptures into the law and the 
gospel. Secondly, that all things necessary may be found in these 
legal and evangelical scriptures. For, says Augustine, ‘ Whether 
the subject be Christ, or his church, or anything else appertaining 
to our faith and life.” Thirdly, that whatever is preached or an- 
nounced besides what is contained in these scriptures, is to be wholly 
rejected. His words are, “besides what is written:’ therefore 
not only that which is contrary to, but that also which is beside the 
scriptures, should be refused. Fourthly, it is worthy of observation 
that Augustine joins Paul in anathematizing the patrons and 
preachers of unwritten traditions. Now Basil’s words, Moral. 72, 
are to this effect: “It behoves those hearers who are skilled in 
scripture, to examine what is delivered by their teachers, and to 
receive whatever is consonant to scripture, but reject whatever is 
alien from it'.” And in confirmation of this he cites, amongst 
others, this testimony of Paul to the Galatians. Whence it mani- 
festly appears, that Paul is here speaking of the scriptures, and 
condemning every doctrine not therein delivered: otherwise, if a 
teacher might allege other things beside the scriptures, Basil would 
have cited this passage to no purpose. In that case, he should 
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have proposed some other test besides the scriptures, by which those 
skilled in scripture should examine the sayings and teachings of 
their instructors. For how can those who are only skilled in the 
scriptures examine those things which their masters deliver beside 
the scriptures? It appears therefore hence, that whatever is beside 
the scriptures, is alien from them, and therefore should be rejected. 
Thus those fathers say precisely what we say, and maintain the 
same tenets as we maintain. 

But, says Bellarmine, the fathers have used this passage to 
confirm tradition, as Athanasius in his book of the Incarnation 
of the Word, and Cyril in his book upon the Orthodox Faith. I 
answer: Traditions are either consonant to scripture, and then 
they should be received, and those who do not receive them are 
condemned in these words; or they are, as Basil expresses it, alien 
from scripture, and then they should be rejected. These fathers 
speak of those traditions which are consonant to scripture, not of 
such as are alien from it. So much for Bellarmine’s first reply to 
the passage alleged from Gal.i. 8. I come now to his second reply. 

He says, in the second place, that the word “beside” in 
this place is equivalent to ‘‘ against :” so as that Paul here anathe- 
matizes those who deliver anything against, not beside, the scrip- 
tures; consequently, that new doctrines are not here prohibited, 
provided they do not contradict the scriptures. The Rhemists 
explain the passage in a similar way; and so does Stapleton, 
Lib. xu. c. 10. We, however, take the word “ beside” in its 
strict sense, so as to bring under this denunciation whatever is de- 
livered beside that gospel delivered by the apostle. But let us see 
the reasons by which Bellarmine seems to confirm this reply of his, 
He hath four of them. ‘The jirst is, because Paul himself taught 
and wrote many things beside; and after this Epistle, John wrote 
his Apocalypse and his Gospel. I answer: I maintain that Paul 
did not afterwards teach other, that is, new and different doctrines 
(as Bellarmine wishes to be supposed), but taught the same things to 
other persons; for, since he went afterwards into other regions 
he was obligedito repeat the same things frequently. Thus he 
taught other persons, but not other things. Now that he neither 
ought to have taught, nor actually did teach, anything different, 
but always one and the same thing, is evident from this, that the 
gospel of Christ is one, and that he always taught the gospel of 
Christ. Bellarmine’s second reason is drawn from the drift and 
design of the apostle, because, says he, the apostle there disputes 
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against those who maintained the obligation of the law: now to 
maintain this was against, and not merely beside, the gospel preached 
by Paul. I answer: But Paul not only proves that the rites of 
the law should not be observed, nor is this his whole design; but 
affirms also, that he had delivered to the Galatians the gospel in its 
whole, perfect integrity, so as that whatever was thereto added, 
was false and impious. For the apostle says that the false apostles 
had transferred the Galatians to “another gospel, which,” says he 
in that same chapter, “is not another; but there are some that 
trouble you, and would pervert the gospel of Christ.” It was not, 
therefore, another gospel which these false apostles preached, but 
only a corruption and depravation of that gospel which Paul 
preached; and, whereas the apostle had delivered to the Galatians 
that gospel of Christ, wherein our salvation is fully and perfectly 
set forth, these false apostles endeavoured to introduce their legal 
observances, which was a thing both beside and against Paul’s 
gospel. But the apostle does not use the term against, because 
the false apostles would have denied that it was against that gospel 
which Paul himself had delivered. In order, therefore, to obviate 
this false pretence, the apostle says, ‘“‘ beside what I preached unto 
you, and ye received :” as if he had said, I taught you nothing of 
the kind; therefore those who introduce such things are to be 
avoided, and by no means to be listened to. Thus it is certain 
that beside suits the apostle’s design much better than against. 
Bellarmine’s third reason is taken from Rom. xvi. 17, where the 
apostle writes thus: ‘I beseech you, brethren, mark those who 
cause divisions and offences, beside the doctrine which ye have 
learned ;” where, says he, Erasmus translates it, against. I an- 
swer: I confess it, and so does Beza: for whatever is against 
scripture is also beside it; and, conversely also, whatever in our 
holy religion is taught beside the scriptures, is against the scriptures 
too, if it carry with it any notion of necessity, that is, if it be pro- 
posed as a necessary doctrine. Since the apostles delivered abun- 
dantly all necessary things in the scriptures, whatever is urged 
as necessary beside the scriptures is justly deemed contrary to 
them. I confess that rapa may sometimes be conyeniently trans- 
lated against, but not in this place. Bellarmine’s fourth reason is 
taken from the authority of the fathers. Of these he brings 
forward Ambrose, Jerome, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Ccumenius, 
and Augustine. These all, says he, explain “beside” by “against.” 
I answer, that in religious matters beside is equivalent to against 
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the scriptures: but we have already shewn the reason why the 
apostle uses the term beside rather than against, because it suited 
his purpose better. There is no necessity for answering his pa- 
tristic authorities. However, Chrysostom is most plainly for us, 
and against our opponent: for thus he writes upon the present 
passage: ‘The apostle said not, if they tell you all the contrary, 
or subvert the whole gospel, but even if they preach you any (that 
is, even a slight and minute, even the smallest) thing beside that 
gospel which ye have received, if they shake any portion of it, let 
them be accursed.” And, to make it still more clear that he is upon 
our side, he subjoins: “ Abraham, when he was asked to send 
Lazarus, answered, They have Moses and the prophets; if they 
believe not them, neither will they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead. Now Christ introduces Abraham speaking thus in 
the parable, to shew that he would rather that more faith should 
be reposed in the scriptures than in even men raised from the dead : 
eK pov éryetpouevwn attomia ToT Epas BovreTat elvat Tas rypadas. 
And Paul (and when I say Paul, I say Christ, since it is he who 
directed the mind of Paul) prefers the scriptures even to angels de- 
scending out of heaven, cal ayyéAwy €& ovpavod kataBawovtwr 
avtds mpoti@yot, and that very properly; since angels, however 
great, are but servants and ministers; whereas the whole scripture 
hath come to us not from servants, but from God the Lord of all.” 
Thus it is certain that Chrysostom maintains the perfection of 
scripture, and is on our side against the papists: for in these 
words he subverts both the Jesuit’s answers, since he determines 
that the apostle both speaks of the written word of God, and con- 
demns whatever is preached not only against, but beside the 
scriptures. So Ccumenius upon this place, +o wap’ 0 dndAot To 
dcov OnmoTe pukpov Tov KnpvyuaTos* “ How small soever it be, let 
him be accursed.” So Theophylact remarks that the apostle does 
not say “contrary to,” but “ beside.” 

I come now to Augustine, some of whose words Bellarmine 
cites from his ninety-eighth Tractate upon the gospel of John; 
and the same words are cited also by the Rhemists in their note 
upon this place to the Galatians. There Augustine writes, that the 
apostle said not, “ Above what ye have received, but beside what 
ye have received. For had he said the former, he would have 


{1 Nam si illud diceret, sibi ipsi prejudicaret, qui cupiebat venire ad 
Thessalonicences, ut suppleret que illorum fidei defuerunt. Sed qui supplet, 
quod minus erat addit, non quod inerat tollit.] 
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answered himself by anticipation, who desired’ to come to the 
Thessalonians that he might supply what was lacking in their faith.” 
I answer: This testimony is of no weight against us and our expo- 
sition, because although Paul meant to go to the Thessalonians to 
give them more instruction, yet it was in the same, and not in 
different points. As to the apostle’s saying that something was still 
lacking to their faith, I use a distinction. There was something 
lacking to their faith subjectively, not objectively. The apostle had 
delivered to them the whole doctrine, but they had not received it 
all; consequently he desired to come to them again, that they 
might more fully receive the doctrine delivered, and that their faith 
might be rendered more stable. In like manner we also need daily 
fresh instruction, that we may make every day new advances in 
the faith, since our faith is not perfect in this life. Meanwhile 
Augustine does not say that it is only contrary doctrines that are 
condemned by the apostle; for the additional teaching of which he 
speaks may be such as is not beside, but contained in the scrip- 
tures. So much for our third testimony ‘from scripture. Next 
follows the fourth. 

Now the fourth passage of scripture which we cite against 
traditions is contained in the last verse of the twentieth chapter of 
John, and runs thus: “ These are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, and that believing ye 
might have life through his name.” It is manifest from these words, 
that all necessary things may be found in those which are written, 
because by these a full and perfect faith may be produced, inasmuch 
as such a faith is capable of procuring eternal life. This interpret- 
ation of ours is supported by the authority of Augustine, Tractat. 
49 in Joan. and de Consensu Evangel. Lib. 1. c. 35, and of Cyril 
upon John, Lib. xi. c. ult. Bellarmine is here upon the rack, 
and turns himself on all sides to evade the difficulty. At last he 
gives five answers, which we will examine in order. 

First, he says that John speaks of Christ’s miracles, and asserts 
that miracles numerous enough to prove and persuade us that Christ 
was the Messiah are committed to writing. I answer: Although the 
evangelist does mention miracles in the preceding verse, yet the word 
tavra, which he subjoins in this, is to be understood of doctrine 
rather than of miracles. For miracles do not properly produce faith 
in us, but rather confirm and support it when it hath been produced, 
and miracles minister to and win credence for the doctrine. Here, 
therefore, the end of the-whole gospel is indicated: for the scope 
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of the gospel is that we should believe, and so haye life eternal. So 
Augustine upon this place, Tractat. 122; so de Lyra; so cardinal 
Hugo; so Jansenius. Augustine says that the end of the book is 
indicated in these words. De Lyra says that in these words the 
utility of this doctrine is pointed out. Cardinal Hugo writes thus: 
“In these words is declared the end of scripture in general, and of 
this book in particular.” Jansenius in like manner says the end 
and drift of this book are designed in these words. 

Secondly, Bellarmine answers that John speaks only of the things 
written by himself; and that therefore if these are sufficient, the 
other scriptures will be superfluous. I answer: If the things written 
by John are such as that we may by them reach faith and salvation, 
then much more may we reach faith and salvation by all the books 
and the whole canon of the scriptures. Besides, we may give a 
far correcter explanation of this passage, if we say that John speaks 
here not only of his own book, but of all the books of the new 
Testament: for he had seen them all, and this gospel was written 
last; and even though perhaps some of the books were published 
after it, yet it does not thence follow that all necessary things were 
not then written. But when he says, ‘‘ These are written that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God,” he is not 
to be understood to assert that faith or salvation could in no way 
be received without these scriptures. For faith and life may be 
obtained from the old Testament; and those who had only the old 
Testament were believers and in a state of salvation: but by this 
present way we reach faith and salvation with greater clearness and 
plainness, in a better and surer method. These writings of John 
are therefore necessary, like the other books of the new Testament, 
only upon the preliminary supposition that God chose to teach us 
now under the gospel in a clearer way, and afford us most manifest 
evidence of the redemption which hath been wrought. 

Thirdly, Bellarmine pretends that John does not affirm that these 
by themselves are sufficient to salvation, but that these and other 
things which have been written are referred and subordinated to the 
end of producing faith, and so putting us in possession of life, I 
answer: Scripture is not only one of those means which relate to 
salvation, but the entire and sole medium, the perfect and complete 
medium, because it produces a perfect faith. For that faith which 
brings salvation is perfect; and consequently the medium whereby 
that faith is produced is also perfect. An argument may be framed 
thus: All things necessary to salvation are contained in believing 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. Now all things requisite 
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for our believing that Jesus is the Christ are written : therefore all 
things necessary to salvation are contained in the scriptures. 
Fourthly, Bellarmine endeavours to evade the testimonies of 
Augustine and Cyril. He says, in the first place, that those fathers 
speak only of the miracles of Christ, or, at most, of his words and 
actions. I answer: This is enough. For if John hath sufficiently 
written all Christ’s sayings, then he hath sufficiently for our pur- 
poses committed his whole doctrine to writing. He says, in the 
second place, that they do not affirm, upon the evidence of this 
passage, that all things are sufficiently written which are absolutely 
necessary to salvation; but that all things which the evangelist 
deemed fit to be written are written sufficiently. I answer: This 
is surely a ridiculous fiction, which he hath learned from Canus, 
Lib. m1. ¢. ult. However, if we consult Augustine and Cyril, we 
shall easily perceive the falsehood of this interpretation. Augus- 
tine says (Tract. 49. in Joan.) that “those things which seemed 
sufficient for the salvation of believers were chosen to be committed 
to writing!;” and does not say that what was written was suffi- 
ciently written. Therefore all things are sufficiently written, which 
are sufficient for our salvation and necessary to it. The same 
father (de Consensu Evangel. Lib. 1. ¢. ult.) writes thus: ‘“ What- 
soever he (i. e. Christ) wished that we should read concerning his 
words or works, he enjoined the task of committing to writing upon 
the apostles, as if they were his hands.” Perhaps they will seize 
upon the expression, ‘“ What he wished that we should read.” 
But this makes signally against themselves. For their traditions 
are written somewhere, although they are called unwritten. Now 
Augustine says Christ committed to his apostles the writing of all 
those things which he wished us to read. Therefore he gave no 
commandment either to write or read more traditions. For if he 
had wished them to be either written or read, who should have 
written them rather than the apostles who wrote the rest? or 
where should they have been read rather than in the canonical 
books and writings ? Cyril upon John, Lib. xu. ¢. ult., says that 
those things are written “which the writers deemed sufficient both 
for morals and for doctrine.’ Two things offer themselves for 
consideration in this testimony: first, that these words should be 
understood not of the books of John only, but of the rest also; 
therefore he says, “which the writers,’ that is the apostles, 


(1! Electa sunt... quee scriberentur, que saluti credentium sufficere cre- 
debantur.—Opp. T. m1. col. 2163. Paris. 1837.—The other references are 
cited more largely below, chap. 17.] 
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deemed sufficient: secondly, that the things which are written are 
sufficient both for morals and doctrine. 

Fifthly, Bellarmine answers, that all things are sufficiently written 
in the general, but not in the particular; because we are commanded 
in the scriptures to hold traditions: where we have a recurrence of 
the same subterfuge as he had previously used. I answer: If all 
things are thus only written in the general, why, I beseech you, was 
so much written? A few things would have been sufficient, from which 
the rest might have been taken. Yea, this one single sentence might 
have been enough, “ Believe what the church teaches:” just as he 
had before said, that his traditions were, in the general, enjoined by 
Paul in those words, ‘‘ Hold the traditions,” so as to leave nothing 
more to be desired. Augustine however, as ye have heard but 
now, determines far otherwise: ‘ Whether the subject be Christ, or 
his church, or any other matter appertaining to our faith or life, 
I say not, Though we, who are in no wise comparable to him who 
said, Though we; but assuredly I do say what he added in that 
place, Though an angel from heaven preach any thing beside what 
ye have received in the scriptures of the law and the gospel, let him 
be accursed.” Therefore all things are particularly, and that too 
with the fullest sufficiency, consigned to writing. Andradius in his 
Orthodox Explications, Lib. 1. gives a different answer, but one so 
ridiculous and foolish that Bellarmine did not choose to make use of 
it. He says that Augustine and Cyril write, that those things which 
are written are sufficient, not because the evangelists have com- 
prised all the mysteries of our faith in this small volume, but 
because those most holy persons had committed to writing “ what 
might be sufficient to establish the credit of all the other things 
which were not contained in written documents.” Thus, if we be- 
lieve Andradius, these fathers meant that the evangelists wrote, not 
what was sufficient for our faith (which however Augustine expressly 
affirms), but what was sufficient to settle the credit of traditions; — 
an assertion destitute of all reasonable support! For how can these 
things which are committed to writing establish the credit of those 
which are nowhere written? Augustine says besides, that the 
apostles wrote by divine authority whatever Christ ‘‘ wished us to 
read concerning either his words or works.” Andradius is more- 
over at variance with himself; since, after having first said that ‘‘most 
holy persons” had written what sufficed to establish the credit of 
other things, he so far forgets himself afterwards as to maintain that 
Cyril spoke here “of the gospel of John only.” We have said 
enough upon this testimony. 
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I come now to the celebrated passage of the apostle which is con- 
tained in 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17: “ All scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and 
for instruction in righteousness ; that the man of God may be perfect, 
throughly furnished for every good work.” I will not here dispute 
whether the apostle speaks here only of the books of the old, or of 
the books of both Testaments. My opinion is that these words 
refer to the new Testament also: for although the books of the new 
Testament had not yet been published when Timothy was a child, 
yet some of them had already seen the light when the apostle wrote 
these words. However, if he spake only of the books of the old 
Testament, then our argument may be pressed still more closely. 
For if the books of the old Testament are of themselves sufficient 
for all the ends here enumerated, then much rather do the scrip- 
tures of the old and new Testaments together contain a full body 
of doctrine. But I do not choose to moot this question; though I 
think that this is a general sentence referring to the whole scripture. 
From this passage we draw the following conclusion: The whole scrip- 
ture is useful for the end of rendering the man of God perfect for 
every good work : therefore, the scriptures are sufficient for all things 
necessary for us. Our opponent hath a twofold reply : first, by con- 
ceding a certain sort of sufficiency ; secondly, by denying that suffi- 
ciency which we maintain. Let us examine these replies. 

First, he says, it may be replied that the scriptures do, in 
a certain sense, sufficiently instruct and perfect a man of God, 
forasmuch as many things are “expressly” contained in scrip- 
ture, and the same scripture teaches us also whence the “rest 
may be derived.” We have already answered this reply, by shew- 
ing that the scripture cannot be called sufficient only because it 
sufficiently delivers some necessary things in the general, and indi- 
cates the source whence the rest may be derived; because then 
there would have been no need that the Holy Spirit should have 
published so many books of scripture. The Decalogue, the Creed, 
and the Lord’s Prayer would have been enough, and there would 
have been no necessity for so many pieces. But the Holy Spirit 
willed that we should be most fully instructed, and therefore caused 
so many books to be published, and referred us to the scriptures 
wherein a clearly sufficient explication of all parts of our faith is to 
be found. This reply therefore was an absurd one, Yet this is 
the only one which Canus had to give, Lib. iii. c. ult. Bellarmine, 
however, was not satisfied with it. Indeed, the second epistle to the 
Thessalonians contains some things expressly, and refers us to the 
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source whence the rest may be derived, as the papists themselves 
confess, when it says, “ Hold the traditions.” ' Therefore, if this 
reply were sound, that epistle would have been sufficient. The 
same might be said of the book of Ruth, Joshua, and others. Bel- 
larmine, therefore, was obliged to seek another reply. 

- Secondly, then, Bellarmine denies that sufficiency which we 
maintain, and that for three reasons. First, he remarks that the 
apostle does not say ‘“ the whole,” but “all” scripture. Therefore 
the apostle ascribes his commendation not only to the whole scrip- 
ture, but to all, that is, to each several book. Every part of scrip- 
ture, then, and each several book, must be perfect, if he speak of 
such a perfection of scripture. So Stapleton, Lib. x1. ¢. 8, ex- 
pounds this place not of the “whole,” but of “every ” scripture. 
I answer: “ All” in this place is equivalent to ‘the whole,” and 
is frequently so used; as, “all” life is full of wretchedness, that 
is, “the whole” of life. So Coloss. ii. 9, “In him dwelleth wav 
To mAnpwua', ‘all the fulness’ of the Godhead ;’’ that is, “the 
whole.” So 2 Thessalon. i, 11, “To fulfil tacav evdokiav,” that 
is, “the whole.” And frequently in scripture we read “all Israel,” 
meaning the whole house of Israel. So Luke xxi. 31, mas o aos, 
“the whole people:” and Ephes. iv. 16, wav to c@pa, “ the whole 
body :” and Matth. iii. 5, waca 7 ‘lovoaia kai waca 7 Teply wpos 
tov ‘lopdavov, “the whole of Judwa and the whole region,” &c. 
Acts xx. 27, Paul says that he had declared racav tyv Bovrnv 
tou Qeov, “the whole counsel of God.” Rom. iv. 16, mavti ro 
ome ppatt, “to the whole seed.” And that this place must needs 
be so understood, is manifest; for otherwise each several Psalm, 
yea, every chapter, every verse, every word, would be useful for 
all these purposes: for these are all parts of scripture, all ypapat 
Ocorvevoro. But this the papists do not concede. Our inter- 
pretation may also be confirmed from the preceding context; where 
the apostle shews that he is speaking of the whole body of scripture. 
For Paul says above, that Timothy was skilled in the scriptures 
from aboy. Nowit was not in only some one part of scripture, or in 
some single book that he was conversant, but in the whole scripture. 
The same may 'be gathered also from what follows: for Paul says 
that “Scripture is useful for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness :” now this great ability of scrip- 
ture must be gained from the whole of it, not from any one book or 


[! The reader, however, needs hardly to be reminded that was with the 
article is a very different thing from as without the article. There could be 
no doubt of the meaning of raca 4 ypady.] 
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part of a book. So Dionysius Carthusianus, no bad expositor : 
« All, that is, the whole canonical scripture.” Bellarmine’s pretence, 
-that all these uses may be found in each several book, is absurd. 
He proves, in the case of the second epistle of John, which is the 
shortest, that all these things may be found there, because we read 
there that ‘Christ is the Son of God,” which appertains to doctrine ; 
that “antichrists are in the world,” which appertains to reproof: 
In the same epistle also the apostle enjoins us “to love one another,” 
which appertains to instruction; and says also, “ Take heed unto 
yourselves that we lose not what we have wrought,” which apper- 
tains to correction. Now he ought to have shewn that all these 
things were contained in each particle and member of the books, if 
he meant to defend his interpretation. Besides, although some 
things which serve all these purposes may be found in each of the 
books of holy scripture, yet not so as to “ perfect” (éEapricn) the 
man of God. Secondly, Bellarmine disputes thus: When Paul wrote 
these words, the gospel of John, the Apocalypse, and other books 
also, were not written: therefore, he cannot be understood to speak 
of the whole canon of scripture. I answer: The apostle speaks 
of the canon which was then extant, and contained a full and 
perfect body of doctrine. For the books written afterwards do 
not prove that that body was not perfect, but only that what we 
now have is more perfect. For the additional books do not add 
any thing to the doctrine of scripture, but only to the explication 
of the doctrine previously delivered. And the apostle speaks 
not only of those books, but in general of the whole scripture. 
Since, therefore, these books have been added to the body of scrip- 
ture, this judgment appertains by a parity of reason to them also, 
Finally, Bellarmine collects what he desires from the reasoning 
of the apostle. The apostle, says he, argues from the universal 
to the particular. All scripture is useful: therefore the old Tes- 
tament is useful. I answer: The apostle does not argue from the 
universal to the particular, but from the efficient and the final 
cause. From the efficient thus: All scripture is divinely inspired; 
therefore do thou read the scriptures from which thou mayst learn 
divine wisdom. From the end, thus: Scripture is profitable for 
many purposes; therefore do thou read the scriptures, that thou 
mayst derive these many and great advantages from the study 
of them. The old version (which however Bellarmine follows) 
requires emendation: Omnis scriptura divinitus inspirata utilis 
est; whereas it is in the Greek, raca ypagy OedmvevaTos, Kat 
wpédiuos. And although we must allow that when Timothy was 
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a child, some books of the new Testament were not extant, yet 
when this epistle was written, and Timothy now grown up, many 
were extant and in the hands of pious persons, as namely, the 
gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and all the epistles of Paul; for 
this was the last epistle which Paul wrote a short time before he 
departed out of this life. What! did not this apostle commend 
these scriptures also to Timothy? Undoubtedly he did. 

Now, after obviating the sophistry of Bellarmine, let us proceed 
to confirm our own argument, which we state thus: The whole 
scripture is nseful for all these purposes: therefore it is perfect and 
sufficient, and contains all necessary things. Bellarmine, however, 
laughs at reasoning which concludes sufficiency from utility. So 
the Rhemists upon this place, and the defender of the censure 
against William Chark!, With this reply they seem to stop our 
mouths; yet is it a mere subterfuge. For we do not argue that 
scripture is sufficient because it is useful; but we prove its per- 
fection and sufficiency from the magnitude of that utility which 
may be obtained from scripture. For although everything that is 
useful is not sufficient, yet if all sufficient things are useful, then, 
conversely, some useful things are sufficient, and some kind of 
usefulness is sufficient and complete. Now, such is the usefulness 
mentioned in this place: and that it is such, is clear from the 
words and the design of the apostle; since he speaks of such an 
usefulness of scripture as proves the scriptures to be sufficient also. 
For so, in the words immediately preceding, the apostle testifies of 
the scriptures that they are able codioa:, that is, ‘to make a man 
wise’ unto salvation. Therefore they are sufficient. For wisdom 
contains the perfection of knowledge. Now, from the scriptures 
everything may be derived which can render men wise: therefore 
all things requisite to perfect knowledge are contained in the scrip- 
tures. Neither Bellarmine, nor the Rhemists, nor the censor and 
defender of the censure above cited, nor (as far as I am aware) 
any papist, hath touched this argument: The scriptures teach perfect 
wisdom : therefore the scriptures are sufficient for our salvation. 

Besides, the ,apostle illustrates this utility by saying that the 
scriptures are ustful for all purposes; which is assuredly a sufficient 
utility. But how is this proved, that the scriptures are useful for 
all purposes? By this, that in the four heads here enumerated 
are contained and included all things requisite to our salvation. 

{1 W. Chark was one of the disputants against Campian in the conference 


held in the Tower, Sept. 27, 1580.—Strype, Ann. Vol. m. Book ii. c. 22. p. 
646. Life of Parker, App. 74.] 
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What we are obliged to do is, either to teach truth, or to refute 
errors, or to direct life aright, or to reprove vice. The papists 
themselves concede that all things are comprised in these four 
points, since the pastors of the church are engaged in nothing else 
besides these. Acdacxadia denotes sound doctrine ; EAE KOS; the 
refutation of false opinions; maideia, the godly direction of life ; 
erravopOwaois, the correction of manners. Scripture is profitable 
for all these purposes. Yes, you may say,—but not sufficient. 
Yea, I affirm, profitable and sufficiently profitable; which is even 
still more evident from what follows. For he subjoins, “that the 
man of God may be perfect (aprtos 7), thoroughly furnished (¢&yp- 
Tiopevos) unto every good work.” The phrase, “man of God,” 
is taken here in the same sense as in 1 Tim. vi. 11. , It denotes 
a minister or pastor, as Melchior Canus confesses, Lib. 11. ¢. ult. 
Hence, therefore, we may reason thus: The scriptures render a 
minister thoroughly furnished unto every good work: therefore 
they are sufficient. For if a minister can derive from the scrip- 
tures all things which are necessary for his function, then the 
people also may find in the scriptures all things necessary for sal- 
vation: for nothing is necessary to be believed by the people, 
which it is not necessary for the minister to teach and deliver. The 
measure of doctrine in the minister and of faith in the people is 
one and the same: so much as the pastor ought to teach, just so 
much, and no more, the people ought to know and believe. Now, 
he is called apTios, or perfect, who lacks nothing. The scriptures 
make a pastor perfect. Therefore they place him in a condition in 
which he is in need of nothing more. But, if there be no deficiency 
in the pastor, then there can be no deficiency in the scriptures, 
which have rendered him thus complete. And although the old 
translator hath rendered efnoticuévov by instructum, yet he un- 
doubtedly means perfectly furnished. So in Matth. xxi. 16, where 
Christ cites a passage from the eighth Psalm, é« orouatos vyriwv 
kat OnraCovtwv Kkatnpricw aivoy, the old interpreter translates it, 
Ex ore infantium et lactentium perfecisti Jaudem. So in Luke 
vi. 40, where the disciple who shall be as his Lord is called é&np- 
tiopeévos, the old interpreter renders it by perfectus. The meaning 
of the term is precisely the same in the present passage. Since 
then the scripture is needful for these four purposes, since it renders 
the man of God perfect, since it teaches a wisdom perfect to the 
end of salvation, it must needs itself be perfect and sufficient. No 
papist ever hath or will frame a full and pertinent answer to this 
argument. Chrysostom, sheds some light upon this reasoning of 
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ours in his commentary upon this place, Homil. 9. He says that 
Paul commended the scriptures to Timothy, because he knew that 
he himself must shortly die, and that this would plunge Timothy 
in the deepest affliction. He therefore comforts him in these 
words, commending to him the scriptures as capable of standing in 
the place of all other masters. So solicitous was Paul to remove 
this anxiety from Timothy’s mind. Chrysostom subjoins that it is 
as if Paul had said: ‘“ Thou hast scripture for a master instead of 
me; thence thou canst learn whatever thou wouldest know :” 
€uovd (pnyai) tds ypadas eyes’ ef te Bovrer maberv, exerOev 
cuvyon. Whence it may be inferred, that all things can be learned 
from the scriptures which could have been learned from the apostles 
if they had still lived. Jerome, explaining those words, “ which 
are able to make thee wise,” &c., says that the scriptures are not 
sufficient without faith. I grant it; but in saying this he shews that 
they are sufficient if one believes them. Even papists themselves 
do not blame this interpretation. One Augustinus Villavicentius}, 
who wrote four books upon the method of studying theology, which 
are really deserving of being perused by all students of theology, 
hath, Lib. 1. ¢. 8, these words: “The scriptures can even by 
themselves instruct us to salvation.” However, those books were 
really written by Hyperius, and Villavicentius says in the title of the 
work, that they were so corrected by him as to allow of their being 
read by catholics without danger; yet he made no change in these 
words, although they make most decisively against the papists. 

I come now to another argument, the last of those touched upon 
by Bellarmine, and derived from various passages of scripture 
wherein traditions are condemned: as, Matth. xv. 6, ‘‘ Ye have 
made the commandment of God of none effect by your traditions ;” 
and the words of Isaiah, c. 29, alleged by Christ in that same 
chapter, “In vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men:” and Galat. i. 14,2 where Paul says. that, 
before his conversion, he was “zealous for the traditions of his 
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{1 Whitaker has mistaken the name of this author, as appears from 
Placcius (De Sees Pseudon. p. 609); which reference I owe to the kind- 
ness of my friend ‘Mr Gibbings. The title of the work referred to is— 
De recte formando studio theologico libri quatuor; ac de formandis sacris 
concionibus libri tres: omnes collecti et restituti per fratrem Laur. a Villa- 
vincentio, Xerezamum, Doctorem Theologum, Augustinianum, Eremitani, 
nunc denuo diligentissime correcti et emendati.i—Colon. 1575, See the 
Literary History of the Book in Bayle, Art. Hyprrtvs.] 

(? In the text the reference is by a mistake to verse 20.] 
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elders.” From these and the like places, we reason thus: Christ 
and the apostles condemn traditions: therefore, they are not to 
be received; and consequently scripture is sufficient. Bellarmine 
hath but one reply, namely, that Christ and the apostles did not 
condemn those traditions which the Jews had received from Moses 
and the prophets, but those which they had received from certain 
later persons, whereof some were idle, and some impious. This he 
confirms by the authority of Epiphanius, Irenzus, and Jerome. 

I answer: Firstly, it is false that the Jews received any traditions 
from Moses and the prophets. He himself does not prove they did, 
and even some papists (as he owns) determine the contrary way. 
Finally, it is evident from the scriptures: for Christ says, “ Search 
the scriptures,” not tradition; and Abraham says, “They have 
Moses and the prophets, let them hear them.” Now by Moses and 
the prophets the scriptures are meant, as in Luke xxiv. 27. There 
is no mention in scripture of these traditions: the scriptures say 
not a single word about them: there were, therefore, none. Be- 
sides, who were the guardians of these traditions? They must needs 
say, the priests. But they had corrupted even the scripture itself: 
much more then tradition. Besides, to what part of the law did 
they relate? for to some part of it they must have had reference. 
Not to the moral; for that was perfectly delivered in the decalogue, 
and expounded in the other books: nor to the ceremonial; for 
the ceremonial law is also perfectly delivered in the books of Moses, 
wherein not even the minutest ceremony is omitted. Now although 
the explication of these ceremonies is nowhere contained in the 
scriptures, yet that is nothing to the purpose: for it is manifest 
from the scriptures that the death of the Messiah, and the other 
benefits which are derived from him to us, were signified and 
declared by these rites. The judicial law is not concerned in the 
present question, regarding, as it did, the mere external polity, and 
not faith and religion, which form the subject of this dispute. This 
therefore is irrelevant to the question before us. Further, let them 
now produce, if they can, any of these traditions. They cannot. 
Therefore they have all perished, while the scriptures meanwhile 
have been preserved entire. 

Secondly, when he says that Christ condemns vain and impious 
traditions, I allow the truth of that assertion: but it does not thence 
follow that he does not condemn the popish traditions ; since (as shall 
appear hereafter) some of them are idle, and some pernicious. 

Thirdly, I say that not only are impious traditions condemned 
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by Christ, but all which do not rest upon the authority of scrip- 
ture. For those frequent washings of the Pharisees, mentioned in 
(Matth. xv. and Mark vii.) who used to wash themselves, their ves- 
sels, and their couches so diligently, were not openly impious or 
pernicious, if they had not drawn after them an impiety of another 
kind: yea, they seem to carry a sort of piety upon the face of 
them; for the reason of this custom was their fear of having met 
with an unclean person, and so contracted some impurity. Surely 
this tradition hath a more specious reason, and borders more nearly 
upon piety, than most of the popish traditions. 

Fourthly, when Christ objects the commandment of God, and 
opposes the scriptures to tradition, it is plain that he condemns all 
unwritten traditions. 

Fifthly, if the authors of these traditions had lived only a 
short time before Christ, he would not have called them the 
traditions of the elders, trav mpeo BuTépwv. This shews plainly 
that these traditions were not very recent, but sufficiently ancient 
in their date. And Christ by citing Isaiah indicates that he is not 
speaking of a certain sort of modern traditions, but of all unwritten 
traditions in general. Undoubtedly therefore Christ condemns 
all doctrines which are the decrees of men, such as the papists 
have introduced in great numbers into the church,—the distinction 
of days, places, persons, meats, and such like; all which we pro- 
nounce pernicious, on account of these three evils following: first, 
because they draw and lead us away from the scriptures, as if 
they were insufficient, and contained not all necessary things; 
whereas Christ and the apostles always remand us to the scriptures; 
secondly, because those who are devoted to them place some of 
their hope of salvation in them, which must needs be displeasing to 
God; and thirdly, because those who are occupied in keeping such 
things, omit, neglect and despise the study of true godliness, and 
apply themselves wholly to some external rites and exercises devised 
and invented by themselves. The truth of this is witnessed by 
experience in the case both of the Jews and papists. For in the 
papacy the splendour of those works which human rashness and 
superstition have invented hath eclipsed those works of charity 
which are truly pleasing to the Deity. 

Sixthly, as to the fathers here cited by Bellarmine, there is no 
necessity for making any reply to them, since we have shewn above 
that all unwritten traditions are condemned by Christ. I too can 
bring forward fathers. See Cyprian, Ep. 63 and 74, where this 
testimony of Isaiah is plainly used to prove that nothing should be 
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received that is not based upon the authority of scripture. Elsewhere 
also he uses these testimonies for the same purpose. So Chrysostom, 
Hom. 52 in Matth., lays down the following points: first, that the 
priest and ordinary pastors made many innovations ; therefore those 
who hold the office and succession of priests are not always faithful : 
secondly, that in doing so they transgressed the precept, Deut. iv., 
to make no additions to, or diminution from, the word of God; 
therefore those who make any change or innovation other than 
the Lord hath appointed in the scriptures, add to, or detract from, 
the word of God: thirdly, that this is done not only by those 
who introduce things contrary to the scriptures, but also by those 
who enjoin things not contrary to them; for he says, “that 
tradition was not contrary to the law,” that is, openly and in every 
respect, but only consequentially. Those who will not eat without 
washing their hands first, do nothing simply contrary to any divine 
precept; but to make any part of godliness consist in this rite, or 
to be more solicitous about this precept than about God’s command- 
ments, this is to make the law of God of none effect, and to incur 
his severe displeasure. Now the papists have run into still more 
intolerable errors in this matter than the Jews of old, since their 
religion is wholly occupied in observing and performing not those 
things which Christ sanctioned and enjoined, but those which man’s 
boldness and curiosity have devised. For example, those who are 
esteemed religious amongst the papists observe the rules of their 
founders far more punctiliously than the commands of God: the 
truth of which remark hath been now for a long time no secret to 
all the world. 

Thus far we have defended those testimonies of scripture which 
Bellarmine endeavours, but ineffectually, to wrest from our hands. 


CHAPTER XV. 


WHEREIN OTHER TESTIMONIES OF SCRIPTURE AGAINST TRADITIONS, 
NOT NOTICED BY BELLARMINE, ARE EXPLAINED. 


I witt now add others which he hath not touched. Did Bel- 
larmine suppose that we had no more testimonies of scripture ? 
I will now then set forth those which he hath omitted, and draw 
arguments from the several passages. 

The first is taken from-Ps. xix. 8, where these words are read: 
“The law of the Lord is-entire, and giveth wisdom to babes.” By 
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the law the prophet means the old Testament, or, the doctrine deli- 
vered in the old Testament. This the Rabbins themselves per- 
ceived, as is plain from the commentary of David Kimchi upon Ps. exix. 
The term, the Law, is used thus also in scripture itself, as in Rom. 
iii. 19, John xv. 25; and the usage is so established, that the name 
of the law is given even to the gospel, Rom. iii. 27. In this place 
two attributes of the law are explained, which shew it to be per- 
fect: in the first place, it is called entire; in the second, it is said 
to give wisdom to babes. Temimah! is by Tremellius, Bucer, and 
Vatablus rendered integra; by Pagninus, Arias Montanus, and Calvin, 
perfecta. The term denotes that nothing is lacking in the old 
Testament, but that in it is contained a full, perfect, and absolute 
body of doctrine; for the books which were published afterwards 
added no new dogma. The old translator renders it immaculata, 
incorrectly. Yet the censor before alluded to abuses this transla- 
tion to his own purpose: he concedes that the law of God is un- 
defiled, but denies that it is perfect. However, that it is perfect 
appears plainly from the other attribute, in that it is said to give 
wisdom to babes or infants,—that is, to bestow divine knowledge 
and wisdom upon those who had no understanding previously. 
Now wisdom contains the height and perfection of knowledge. 
From this place I argue thus: If the doctrine of the old Testament 
was thus perfect and complete, so as fully to furnish the students 
of it with all the parts of true wisdom, then much more is the 
doctrine of both Testaments perfect. The antecedent is true, and 
therefore also the consequent. 

The second place is taken from Luke i. 3, 4, where Luke in 
his preface writes thus: “It seemed good to me also, having had 
perfect understanding of all things from the very first, to write unto 
thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know 
the certainty, rv acpaneiar, of those things wherein thou hast been 
orally instructed.” Theophilus had been previously instructed in 
the christian religion, and taught concerning Christ, (as appears 
from the words, mepi wv katnxnOns;) yet Luke thought himself 
obliged to write|to him the same things as he had learned: and 
why? that he might perceive r7v acdadeiay, the sure and ascer- 
tained certainty of those things. Out of scripture therefore there 
is no, or no great, “certainty.” From these words the following 


(1 MDF) the feminine of DYOM which Gesenius translates in this 
place, perfectus, absolutus. ] 
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argument may be drawn: If it was needful to Theophilus, to give 
him adequate certainty, that those things which he had before 
heard and learned should be reduced to writing; then all things uni- 
versally which the apostles taught are written. For we are bound 
to have a certain knowledge of all things necessary. Now that 
was necessary to Theophilus. Therefore all necessary points are in 
writing. And if it was necessary to Theophilus, who had heard the 
apostles themselves, to have what he had learned from them re- 
duced to writing, in order that he might know the full truth and 
certainty of their teaching; then this must be deemed still more 
necessary for us, and the churches of subsequent time. The former 
is true: therefore also the latter. 

The third place is taken from Luke xvi. 29, where Abraham 
says to the glutton, ‘‘They have Moses and the prophets; let them 
hear them.” It is plain enough that all the scriptures of the old 
Testament are meant by Moses and the prophets. And when he 
says that these should be listened to, he indicates that a perfect 
body of teaching may be found in them. This, says Stapleton, Lib. 
xu. c. 8, does not follow: for it is one thing, says he, to hear 
Moses and the prophets, and quite another to hear nothing else. 
By the latter the new Testament would be excluded as superfluous. 
I answer: In the jirst place, the command to hear them denotes 
that they only should be listened to; because this teaching obtained 
from Moses and the prophets is opposed to all other revelations and 
visions. The glutton desired that his brethren should be so admo-+ 
nished and instructed as to be enabled to obtain eternal life, and 
escape those punishments wherewith he was then tormented. Abra- 
ham rejoins, “ They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear 
them:” as if he had said, If they hear them, they can from them learn 
and know all those things by which they may shun this death and these 
torments. Itis as much as to say, The teaching of those books which 
Moses and the prophets have written is perfect ; there is no need 
of seeking other masters or monitors. Otherwise Abraham would 
not have answered pertinently to the glutton’s sense and meaning. 
Secondly, because when the glutton still pressed his petition and 
said, “Nay, father Abraham, but if one went unto them from the 
dead, they will repent ;” Abraham replies, “If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead.” In which words he implies that those who 
will not be satisfied with the teaching of scripture, can be persuaded 
by no teaching at all. Thirdly, when Abraham says, axovsatwoay; 
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“let them hear them,” he means them “alone ;” just as when God 
from heaven orders us to hear his Son Christ, Matth. xvii. 5, 
“Hear him,” he means that Christ should be heard alone. So 
Cyprian, Ep. 63, expressly infers from that place in Matthew, that 
Christ only should be listened to', In Deut. x. 20, we are com- 
manded to worship God, and serve him: Christ, explaining that 
place, Matth. iv. 10, properly added the word “only.” So in this 
passage, “let them hear them,” means, let them hear them “only.” 
As to his objection, that this would make the new Testament super- 
fluous, I answer, firstly, that the new Testament was not then pub- 
lished; secondly, that these scriptures and traditions do not stand 
upon the same grounds; thirdly, the gospel only explains Moses and 
the prophets: but this exposition is not like a mere commentary, 
being inspired and credible upon its own authority. De Lyra gives no 
bad explanation of this passage in the following words: ‘They have 
Moses, who taught moral and practical things: they have the pro- 
phets, who taught mysteries and points of faith; and these are sufficient 
for salvation. Therefore he subjoins, ‘ Let them hear them.’?” No 
words can be plainer. Jansenius, in his Commentary on the Evan- 
gelists%, c. 97, says that all which we are required to know concerning 
a future life may be learned from the scriptures. This is enough; 
though it is not this alone which is sufficiently taught in scripture: 
for the glutton did not merely desire that his brethren should 
know this, but also the means of escaping those penalties. How- 
ever, upon this admission, it is at least not necessary to believe 
either purgatory, or Limbus Patrum, or Limbus puerorum : for 
these they determine to be traditions. Now Jansenius says that 
we may learn from the scriptures all that we need to know con- 
cerning the condition of the future life. From this place, I draw 
the following syllogism: If those who wish to know any thing 
necessary to salvation are referred to the scriptures, then the scrip- 
tures contain the whole of saving doctrine. The antecedent is true, 
and therefore the consequent. 

The fourth place is taken from Luke xxiv. 25 and 27. Christ, 
in verse 25, Les the disciples for being slow “ to believe all that 


[1 Et quod Christus debeat solus audiri, Pater etiam de ccelo contestatur, 
dicens.... Ipsum audite.—p. 155, ed. Fell. Amstel. 1691. 

[2 Habent Mosen, qui docuit moralia et agenda: habent prophetas, qui 
docuerunt mystica et credenda; et ista sufficiunt ad salutem: ideo sequitur, 
Audiant illos.] 

[3 Louyain, 1571; together with his Harmony.] 
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the prophets have spoken.” But where can those things be found? 
This appears from verse 27. There it follows: “ Beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, he expounded to them in all the scrip- 
tures the things concerning himself.” Hence we frame the following 
argument: If all the things that the prophets spoke may be found 
in the scriptures, then may those also which the apostles spoke be 
found in the scriptures also. The first is true: therefore also the 
second. The force of the consequence is manifest. For the same 
reason which impelled the prophets to commit all they said to writ- 
ing, led the apostles also to take a similar course. For if the pro- 
phets wrote all that they spoke, why should we not suppose that 
the apostles and evangelists, proceeding with the same prudence, 
governed by the same Spirit, and having the same end in view, 
committed likewise to writing the sum of that doctrine which they 
delivered to the churches? The same judgment should be passed 
where the cases are the same. And hence those are refuted, who 
dream of the existence of some unwritten prophetic traditions. For 
Luke makes all that the prophets spake to be comprised in the 
scriptures. Therefore, there were no unwritten traditions of the 
prophets. Therefore, there were no unwritten traditions of the 
apostles. The reason is precisely the same. If the ancient church 
had every thing in scripture, the christian church likewise hath 
every thing in scripture. The antecedent is plain; therefore also 
the consequent. Otherwise God provided better for the Jews than 
for us. 

The fifth place is taken from John v. 39, where Christ says, 
“‘ Search the scriptures.” The Jews read the scriptures, but did 
not understand them aright. Christ therefore exhorts them to give 
more diligent attention to the search. He adds as a reason, “ For 
in them ye think that ye have eternal life.’ And they thought so 
truly, nor does Christ blame that opinion, So Psalm exix. 2, 
“Blessed are they who ‘search’ his testimonies!” If felicity 
and salvation may be derived from the scriptures, then every thing 
is contained in the scriptures. So Psalmi., “Blessed is the man 
who meditates in the law of the Lord day and night.” If the 
Jews could have made a right use of the scriptures, they would 


() The quotation is from the Vulgate, “Beati qui scrutantur testimonia 
ejus ;” which, as usual, follows the LXX. who have, of é&epevvdrtes. But the 
Hebrew word is a>) , rightly translated in the English version, “who keep.” 
However, the radical idea is to watch or look at narrowly; which might yield 
the thought of searching, if there.were evidence of such an usage. ] 
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have found life in them. And on this account Christ exhorts 
them to search the scriptures. From this’ place I reason thus: 
If by searching the scriptures we can find all things requisite to 
salvation and eternal life, then all things necessary are written. Be- 
sides, if this benefit could have been obtained from the scriptures 
of the old Testament, then much more certainly may the same 
benefits be now obtained, after the addition of the scriptures of the 
new Testament. 

The sixth place is taken from Acts i. 1, where Luke writes 
thus: “The former treatise have I made, O Theophilus, of all 
that Jesus began both to do and to teach,” &c. Now whatsoever 
things concerning Christ are necessary to be known, are contained 
under these two heads, namely, the sayings and the acts of Christ ; 
on which account Luke says in the beginning of his gospel, that he 
had made himself perfect master of them all, and committed them 
to writing. From this passage we argue thus: If all things that 
Jesus said and did are written, then all things which necessity 
requires us to know concerning Christ are written. Now the first 
is true; therefore also the second. Here perhaps some one may 
object, Did he really write all? Nay, he hath omitted many 
things written by Matthew and the rest, as the story of the Magi, 
the cruelty of Herod, &c. Besides, John says that if all things 
were written, the whole world could not contain so many books. 
What then? Are those things superfluous, which are written by 
the other evangelists? I answer: Nothing less. But if we had 
only the gospel of Luke or of Matthew, we should be content with 
it, and that one would be sufficient. Nevertheless, the rest are not 
therefore superfluous: first, because God willed that these things 
should not be written by only a single author, in order that our 
faith should stand upon the firmer evidence; secondly, because he 
willed that those things which are written by one with some 
obscurity, should be more clearly treated by another, so that we 
might thus have not only sufficient, but most abundant instruction. 
Luke did not write all things absolutely that Jesus said and did, 
but the chief and most necessary things (as even the Rhemists 
themselves explain the words), and what might be sufficient. And 
so our argument will be perfectly conclusive, as follows: If all the 
chief and necessary things are found either in one, or more of the 
evangelists, then, much rather, in the whole scripture. Now the 
first is true, and therefore the second. 

The seventh place is taken from Acts xvii. 2, 3, where Luke 
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writes that Paul reasoned for three sabbath-days out of the scrip- 
tures, amo Twv ypapav, that Christ had suffered; so that this was 
the Christ whom he preached unto them. Paul then discoursed 
from the scriptures, and confirmed his whole doctrine by the scrip- 
tures. Hence we gather the following argument: If Paul used no 
other evidence than that of scripture in teaching and delivering the 
gospel, and refuting the Jews; then all testimonies which are re- 
quisite either to confirm the true doctrine of the gospel or to refute 
heresies may be taken out of scripture. The former is true, and 
therefore the latter. The consequence is manifest. For if any 
other testimony had been necessary, the apostle would have used it. 
But he confirmed his doctrine only by the scriptures; and therefore, 
in verse 11, the Bereans are praised for having searched the scrip- 
tures, and examined Paul’s teaching by them. Therefore we ought 
to do likewise. Now no heretics are more keen disputers, or more 
difficult to be refuted, than the Jews. 

The eighth place is taken from Acts xviii. 24 and 28. Apollos 
was mighty in the scriptures, and refuted the Jews forcibly, evro- 
vws, out of the scriptures. We may argue here as in the former 
case: If Apollos made use only of the scriptures in refuting the 
Jews and confirming the doctrine of the gospel, then the gospel 
may be confirmed and heresies refuted by the scriptures alone. 
The former is true, and consequently the latter also. 

The ninth place is taken from Acts xxiv. 14, where Paul 
testifies before the governor, that he believed all things which are 
written in the law and the prophets: in which words Paul designed 
to give evidence of his faith, religion and piety. For the reason 
why he said this was to persuade the Jews that he was a believer 
and a Christian. It follows from this, that all articles of faith are 
contained in the books of Moses and the prophets. Thus, then, we 
argue: If all things that should be believed by a faithful and godly 
man are delivered in the books of Moses and the prophets, then all 
necessary things are found in the scriptures. Now the former is 
true, and therefore also the latter. The consequence holds; be- 
cause the whole worship of God consists in believing those things 
which are delivered by Moses and the prophets, and faith embraces 
these alone. So Paul says: “So worship I the God of my fathers, 
believing all things which are written in the law and in the 
prophets.” He indicates that the true worship of God consists in 
believing what Moses and the prophets taught. If any other 
things were necessary, then he would not have used a pertinent 
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argument to prove his piety. But hence it is plain that God willed 
nothing but the faithful reception of whatever is delivered in the 
scriptures, and that he is truly and perfectly a believer, who 
believes all things contained in the scriptures. 

The tenth place is taken from Acts xxvi. 22, where Paul says, 
that through the divine assistance he continued up to that very 
day, witnessing both to small and great, saying nothing beside, 
ovdey éxrds, “those things which Moses and the prophets did say 
should come.” Therefore Paul in preaching the gospel uttered not 
_ a word extraneous to the scriptures of the law and the prophets. 
From this passage we reason thus: If Paul, when he preached the 
gospel, uttered not a word beside the Mosaic and prophetical scrip- 
tures, then all things necessary to the preaching of the gospel are 
contained in the scriptures. Now the former is true, and therefore 
also the second. The consequence holds: for Paul preached the 
whole gospel, being designed for this special purpose by God, and 
in the whole explication of it spoke nothing beside the scriptures, 
In Acts xx. 27, he says that he declared to the Ephesians “ the 
whole counsel of God.” Therefore the whole counsel of God in 
announcing the gospel may be learned from the scriptures. Hence 
another syllogism follows: If Paul taught nothing beside the scrip- 
tures, then neither is it now lawful for any one to deliver anything 
beside the scripture. But the former is true, and therefore the 
second. For who will dare to assume to himself what Paul could 
not or ought not to do? 

The eleventh place is taken from Rom. i. 2, where Paul says 
that the gospel which he preached was before promised in the 
prophets. But perhaps it may be said that these prophets did not 
write; for the papists are continually falling into this delusion. 
Now, to prevent the suspicion that the prophets made this promise 
only orally, and did not commit it to writing, it follows, that the 
gospel was promised by the prophets év ypagats aryias, “in the 
holy scriptures.” Hence we argue thus: If that gospel which Paul 
preached was promised in the scriptures, and Paul preached the 
whole gospel ; a the whole gospel was promised in the scriptures, 
and may be found in them. ‘The former is true, and consequently 
the latter also. What will they deny here? Did he preach the 
whole gospel, or only a part of it? Did he not preach the whole ? 
Nay, he was specially appointed to the office of preaching, not a 
part of the gospel, but the whole. If they say that only part of 
the gospel was preached by Paul, let them specify how large a part 
that was. But they cannot. Chrysostom writes admirably upon 
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this place: “The prophets did not merely speak, but committed 
what they spoke to writing; nor did they merely write, but pre- 
figured future events also in real types. Such was Abraham’s 
leading his son Isaac to sacrifice; Moses’ lifting up the brasen 
serpent, and stretching forth his hands over Amalek, and slaying 
the Paschal lamb.” So Chysostom, and so, chap. xvi. 26, we read 
that this gospel was declared oud ypapev mpodntixwr. 

The twelfth place is taken from Rom. x. 17: “ Faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” Whence it appears 
that faith is conceived by hearing. But many things are heard: 
which, then, are those the hearing whereof begets faith ? The word 
of God, pjya tov Qeov, says Paul. From which words we argue 
thus: If faith is conceived by hearing the word of God, then all 
things which are necessary to faith are contained in the word of 
God. The former is true, and therefore the latter. But they 
will say that the whole word of God is not written. Now, I under- 
take to prove that the word of God in this place denotes the scrip- 
ture. Itis written in 1 Peter i. last verse, ‘‘ The word of the Lord 
abideth for ever; and this is the word which by the gospel is 
preached unto you.” In Matth. v. 18, Christ says: “ Until heaven 
‘and earth shall pass away, one jot or one tittle shall by no means 
pass from the law till all things be fulfilled.” This is the very same 
as Peter says: for the law in this place denotes the written teach- 
ing. So Maith. xxiv. 35, Christ says, ‘“ Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” Now we have be- 
fore shewn and proved that all Christ’s words, or at least all that 
were necessary, are written. Peter himself makes this clear when 
he says, “ This is the word which by the gospel is preached unto 
you.” So Paul, Rom. x. 8, “ That is, the word of faith which we 
preach.” For the whole gospel is promised, as we learnt above, in 
the prophetic scriptures, and declared in the apostolic. Basil in his 
Ascetics excellently well confirms our interpretation; for he says, 
“‘Whatsoever is beside the divinely inspired scriptures is sin, because 
it is not of faith; and faith is by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God.” Where he determines that that word whereby faith is 
begotten is by no means to be sought without the divinely inspired 
scriptures. 

The thirteenth place is taken from Rom. xv. 4: “ Whatsoever 
things were written of old time were written for our learning, that 
we through patience and comfort of the scripture might have 
hope.” In which words the apostle shews, by using the term 
apoeypadn, that he is explaining the utility of the old Testament. 
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Now, what was this utility? Our instruction; for he says, eis 
nueTépav dackadiav. Whence it appears that there is no part 
of the old Testament idle or unfruitful. From this place we argue 
thus: If the Lord willed that so many things should be written for 
our instruction, that we might so be the better advanced in learning, 
then he willed that all necessary things should be written. The 
first is true; therefore also the latter. The force of the inference 
is manifest: for if he willed that not merely one or two, but so 
many books should be written, it follows necessarily that all neces- 
sary things are written in them; for we cannot suppose him to have 
chosen to repeat the same things so often, and yet omit what was 
necessary. This is confirmed by the consideration that God hath 
added the new to the books of the old Testament, so as to put us in 
possession of a most lucid body of teaching. This is afterwards 
made still clearer; for Paul subjoins, “that we through patience 
and comfort of the scriptures might have hope.” If hope springs 
from the scriptures, then faith; for hope is supported by faith. 
Therefore all things necessary may be derived from the scriptures. 
The fourteenth place is taken from Eph. ii. 19, 20: ‘“ Ye are no 
longer strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens of the saints, 
and of the household of God; and are built, ézrorcodounOévres, upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone.” By the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets he means the prophetic and apostolic doctrine; as not 
only our divines, but Aquinas also, and Cajetan, and all the papists, 
eonfess. It will not be necessary, therefore, to stand upon the proof 
of this. Cajetan says that we are built upon Christ by means of 
the doctrine of the prophets and apostles. But why hath Paul 
coupled the prophets with the apostles? The reason of this may be 
learned from Thomas, who says that Paul names both, because 
the doctrine of both is necessary to salvation, and to shew the har- 
mony between them. “For,” says he, “the apostles preached that 
those things had been done which the prophets predicted should 
occur!,” Hence then I draw the following inference : The prophets 
foretold all things necessary to salvation; therefore the apostles 
preached all things necessary. But the papists confess this of the 
apostles’ preaching, and so I seem to prove nothing against them. 
Well, upon this I frame another argument, to this effect: Whatever 
the prophets preached they also wrote. So says Chrysostom, dep 
[} Nam que prophet futura predixerunt, ea apostoli facta predica- 
runt.—In Ephes. ii. 20. Comm. Lect. vi. Expos. in Pauli Epp. Basil. 1475.] 
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éderyov Kal éypadov. They wrote therefore all necessary things. 
Now whatever the prophets foretold and wrote, the apostles preached 
and wrote to have been fulfilled. Therefore all necessary things 
are contained in the prophetic and apostolic scriptures; in the 
former as future, in the latter as done; in the former predicted, 
fulfilled in the latter. And it is sufficient for our purpose, if it be 
allowed that the prophets wrote all; since it is most certain that 
nothing is predicted in the prophetic books, the fulfilment of which 
may not be read in the apostolic. Hence, therefore, I gather a 
fresh argument: If the church rest only upon the written teaching 
of the prophets, then it rests also wholly upon the written teaching 
of the apostles. Now the former is true; for they can produce no 
unwritten teaching of the prophets: therefore also the latter. 

The fifteenth place is taken from 2 Pet i. 19: “ We have also 
a more sure word, \dyov, of prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that 
ye take heed, as to a light shining in a dark place, until the day 
dawn, and the day-spring arise in your hearts.” In which words 
the state of this life is compared to a dark place, which needs the 
light of a candle; but the state of the life to come, to the clear 
day, when Christ our day-spring shall arise and shed his divine 
light upon our minds. Peter then exhorts us, whilst we sojourn in 
this life, to turn our eyes continually towards this lamp of the 
prophetic word. Hence I argue thus: If in this dark life no 
other light is proposed or shewn to us but that of the scriptures, 
then we should be engaged with the scriptures alone, acquiesce in 
them, and betake ourselves wholly to them alone. Now the ante- 
cedent is true; therefore also the consequent. The minor is 
proved by observing that the apostle assigns as our lamp the 
prophetic word, Adyov mpodntixov, or the holy scripture, as 
Cajetan interprets it, and all concede. For that doryos is fre- 
quently used for scripture, is evident from many passages. Acts 
i, 1, rTov peév TWTOv Aoryov ézromncdunv: where Noryos Means 
the book. Luke iii. 4, ws yéyparra ev BiBAw Aoyov ‘“Hoaiov. 
And Acts xiii, 27, @wvat trav mpopytev, the voices of the 
prophets are said to be read. 

The sixteenth place is taken from 1 John i. 4, “ And these 
things we write unto you, that your joy may be full.” In the 
first verse he mentions the word of life, and says, “ That which 
we have seen and heard declare we unto you.” Butdo we only 
declare it? Yea also, ypadouev, we write it; for he speaks not 
merely of himself, but of the other writers too. Whatsoever things, 
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then, the apostles heard and saw, they announced; and whatever 
they announced, they wrote. Now, as the papists confess, they 
announced all necessary things; therefore they wrote all neces- 
sary things. This is still more clearly shewn by the end proposed, 
“that your joy may be full.” Thus then I reason: Full joy is 
procured by the scriptures: therefore scripture is perfect. 

The last testimony is taken from the title of the scriptures, 
which are called the old and new Testaments. The prophetic 
books form the old Testament, the evangelical books thenew. This 
is plain from 2 Cor. ili. 14: “In the reading of the old Testa- 
ment, even unto this day remaineth that same veil untaken away ; 
which veil is done away in Christ.” Paul speaks of the prophetic 
books. Therefore the prophetic books bear the title of the old 
Testament. Hence I draw the following conclusion: If the books 
of holy scripture are rightly called the old and new Testaments, 
then they contain the full and perfect will of God and Christ. For 
it is the very notion of a testament to declare the perfect will of 
the testator, that is, of the Maker of the Testament. For even in 
the case of man’s testament, no man disannulleth or addeth thereto, 
as Paul observes, Gal. iii. 15. If then this be really God’s 
Testament, then it contains the full will of God; and consequently 
none should add to or diminish from it, or seek the will of God 
elsewhere. Now it is the Testament of God; for no one hath 
hitherto blamed that title: therefore it contains the entire will of 
God. And, indeed, the covenant unfolded in these books Christ 
hath confirmed and established in his own blood. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
UNWRITTEN TRADITIONS ARE OPPOSED BY REASONS. 


Hiruerro we have defended our opinion of the perfection of 
scripture by many testimonies from scripture. It follows now 
that we allege some reasons suited to our purpose. We might 
produce many such, but will content ourselves with a few, namely, 
those which Bellarmine endeavours to answer, Lib. tv. c. 12: 
They are four in number. 

The rirst is this. Unwritten traditions cannot belong pre- 
served: for such is the perversity, negligence, and ignorance of 
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men, as readily to subvert the best established things. Matters 
entrusted to men’s memories are easily consigned to oblivion. 
These are notorious truths. Let us see how our opponent meets 
this argument.’ He answers very confidently, that it is impossible 
that these traditions should not be preserved, because the care 
of them rests not on men, but on God. Here he notices God’s 
care in preserving his church; how God preserved traditions in- 
violate from Adam to the time of Moses, and the scriptures from 
Moses down to our times. Therefore, says he, God can now also 
preserve unwritten traditions. I answer: In the first place, I 
confess that the divine Providence can preserve from destruction 
whatever it chooses; for God can do whatever he wills. But 
if we choose thus to abuse the divine Providence, we may, in 
the-same manner, infer that there is no need of the scriptures, 
that every thing should be trusted to the Divine Providence, and 
nothing committed to writing, because God can preserve reli- 
gion safe without the scriptures. As to what he says about the 
church, I confess indeed that it can never perish; because God 
hath promised that he will always preserve and defend his church 
against all the attempts of those who seek to crush and destroy 
it. But God hath nowhere promised that he will save and protect 
unwritten traditions from being lost: consequently, the church 
and tradition are not parallel cases. I can produce innumerable 
testimonies and promises wherewith God hath bound himself to the 
church to preserve it: let them produce any such promises of God 
respecting the preservation of traditions. Now this they cannot 
do. Secondly, I confess that God preserved his doctrine from 
Adam to Moses orally transmitted, that is, in the form of unwritten 
tradition. It cannot be denied. But then it was amongst exceed- 
ing few persons: for the great majority had corrupted this doctrine. 
Besides, God frequently and familiarly shewed himself to the holy 
fathers who then lived; conversed with them, and often renewed 
and restored the doctrine orally delivered, and brought it back to 
its integrity and purity, when not preserved from all corruption 
even by those godly men themselves. Thus God conversed fami- 
liarly with those ancient patriarchs: and if the reasoning of our 
opponent were of any weight now, God would still treat us in the 
same manner. But there is the greatest difference between those 
things and ours; and consequently his reasoning hath no weight. 
Thirdly, the fact of Moses having written his heavenly doctrine is 
a point of great importance against tradition, and strongly confirm: 
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atory of our opinion. For if God had seen that religion could 
have been preserved entire and uncorrupted without the scriptures, 
he would not have enjoined Moses to consign it in the lasting 
monuments of written records: but perceiving that religion was 
more and more corrupted every day, and that he was obliged to 
repeat the same revelations very often, he devised a remedy in the 
shape of writing. Although, therefore, formerly, when the body 
of the church was scattered, and the worshippers of God but few, 
there was no scripture; yet afterwards, when the body of the 
church was collected, God willed that his doctrine should be written. 
Fourthly, when he says that God preserved the scriptures from 
Moses to our time, and therefore can now preserve unwritten tra- 
ditions, his argument will be allowed to be of force when he can 
shew that God feels the same solicitude for unwritten as for written 
doctrine, and embraces both with the same care. But God hath no 
such design. God protects the scriptures against Satan, as being 
their constant enemy. Satan hath frequently endeavoured to de- 
stroy the scriptures, knowing that they stand in his way: but he 
hath never spent any trouble or thought upon these unwritten 
traditions; for he supposed that his whole object would be gained 
if he could destroy the scriptures. In pursuance of this plan he 
hath raised up such impious tyrants as Antiochus, Maximin, Diocle- 
tian, and others, who have endeavoured utterly to quench the light 
of scripture. Now, if religion could remain entire even when these 
books were lost, it would be in vain for Satan to labour with such 
furious efforts to remove these books. 

As to his assertion that it is impossible that traditions should 
perish, I press him in turn with the inquiry, who was the guardian 
of these traditions? If they are preserved, they must be pre- 
served by somebody. Had they then but one guardian, or several ? 
If many, who were they? Perhaps he will say, the fathers. But 
the fathers are at variance amongst themselves, and do not deter- 
mine unanimously upon tradition. One affirms this to be an apos- 
tolical tradition; another denies it: now, if they were the guar- 
dians, they would agree. There must then be but one guardian; 
who is he? The pope forsooth. But how hath he kept them,— 
in a book, or in his mind? Not in a book; for no pope ever had 
such a book, and no one pretends such a thing: nor yet in his 
mind; for then, when the pope died, traditions would perish with 
him, and the church lose a great part of necessary doctrine. Be- 
sides, when a person is chosen pope, he brings no other mind with 
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him to the papacy than he had formerly when he was a cardinal 
or a monk; whereas this hypothesis would require that his mind 
should be immediately illuminated with the ideas of these tradi- 
tions. Since, then, we can find no competent guardians of these 
traditions, it is plain that they must have long since perished, or 
been very negligently kept. Our reasoning, therefore, is certain 
and perfectly clear, Whatever is not committed to writing easily 
perishes. Where now are the laws of Lycurgus? They have 
perished. Where the unwritten dogmas and secret institutions of 
Pythagoras? They are nowhere to be found. Where the discipline 
of the Druids? It lies utterly extinguished; nor does a single ves- 
tige of it remain, save, perchance, some slight traces which we owe 
to writing and to books. Yea, where are those traditions of the 
Jews which Bellarmine tells us they received from Moses and the 
prophets? Assuredly they are either kept in writing in the books 
of the old and new Testaments, or else they have perished utterly 
because not committed to books: for Bellarmine, I suppose, will 
not venture to say that the church is the guardian of these tradi- 
tions. If the trite proverb, 
Vox audita perit, litera scripta manet, 

be true in any case, its truth is most strikingly illustrated in the 
present ; and that the more, in proportion as our minds are usually 
most prone to forget those things which are most excellent and 
relate to God. All things which are not written are on the brink 
of death and oblivion. In Isaiah xxx. 8, God says: “Go write 
it in a table, and note it in a book, that it may be for the time to 
come, for ever and ever.” Thus he intimates that things which 
are to last for a constancy must be committed to writing. And it 
is plain that the Lord is speaking of his word; for he says in the 
next verse, that “ this is a rebellious people, lying children, children 
that will not hear the law of the Lord.” Job, that pious and holy 
man, says in his book, xix. 23, 24: “Oh that my words were now 
written! Oh that they were printed in a book! that they were 
graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever!” Where 
is shewn the great efficacy of scripture, and how those things re- 
quire to be written, which we wish to be kept safe throughout all 
ages. In Psalm cii. 19, the prophet says: “Let this be written 
for a memorial to those that come after.” If we wish, then, that 
anything should go down to posterity, it must be committed to 
writing. We may adduce with the same view the passage, Luke i, 
1, 2, where Luke says that it behoved him to write these things, in 
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order that Theophilus might be put in possession of the certainty 
of that doctrine which he had received. And the cause impelling 
Luke to this course confirms this: “Forasmuch,” says he, “as 
many have taken in hand” to write, that is to corrupt the gospel, 
such as Ebion, Cerinthus, Apelles and the rest. It is on this 
account, Luke says, that it became needful for him to write. Con- 
sequently it is necessary that the gospel should be written; since 
otherwise it could not be preserved entire. Theophylact explains 
these words intelligently and perspicuously in his commentary upon 
this place : ‘‘ Now, in delivering to you the gospel in a written form, 
confirm and assure your reason, lest you should forget what was 
orally imparted to youl.” Writing, then, is in the nature of a 
muniment to keep safe the memory of things. So the apostle, 
Philipp. ili. 1: “ To write the same things unto you, to me is not 
grievous, and for you it is safe.” Therefore it is safe for us that 
teaching should be written, and that often. The old interpreter 
hath translated it, mthi necessarium est: where Thomas Aquinas 
remarks, “ Words pass easily away, but those things which are 
written remain?” In Exod. xvii. 14, the Lord says, “ Write this 
for a memorial in a book.” Upon which place Cajetan observes 
thus: “He orders the achievement to be written for a continual 
record of it%’ Thus it plainly appears that our reasoning is 
founded upon the clearest lessons of common experience. For 
when memory fails, then those things which are committed to 
memory fail also. Hence conditions of peace, treaties, covenants, 
and whatever we wish to be safe and lasting, we commit to writing 
lest they should be lost, distrusting our memories. Now if our 
memory is so frail in outward things, then much more have we 
need of all helps and remedies for the support of our memories 
in the case of heavenly things. Thomas, in the proem to his 
Catena Aurea upon the gospel of Matthew, relates, out of Jerome, 
two reasons why Matthew wrote his gospel: the first was, that 
he might leave his gospel in men’s memories; the second, that he 
might guard against the heretics. On both accounts it is plain 
that the scriptures are necessary for us in every part of religion. 
But in addition to the reason drawn from a consideration of 
the divine Providence (which he thinks the most important, and to 
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which he trusts principally), Bellarmine adducés four others, to 
prove that traditions cannot perish. These we will briefly review. 

The first is scripture itself. But hereby he does not mean the 
holy scriptures: for although, says he, traditions are not found in 
the sacred books, yet they may be found in the monuments of 
the ancients and the ecclesiastical writings. I answer: In the 
first place, if God willed traditions to be written by any men, he 
doubtless willed that it should be by the apostles and evangelists, 
who were the fittest of all men to execute that work. Let them 
specify some cause, or allege some reason, why he should not 
rather have chosen that they should be written by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and the other apostles, than by Dionysius the Areopagite, 
Clemens Romanus, Irenzus, Augustine, and the like. Secondly, 
this answer puts those ecclesiastical writers whom they style 
classics, upon a par with the divine writers, the prophets, evan- 
gelists and apostles. For when they wish to prove any tradition, 
what reason, what authority, what demonstration do they allege? 
They bring forward Dionysius, Irenzeus, Cyprian, Tertullian, Cle- 
mens, and other such fathers of the church; and by their authority 
they seek to persuade us, that these traditions are as certainly 
apostolic as if the apostles themselves had affirmed it. Consequently 
they give them no less credit, and demand for them no less than 
for Paul, Peter, and the other apostles. Thirdly, these monuments 
of the fathers differ about traditions, and make us still more un- 
certain. For when some affirm a thing to be an apostolical tradi- 
tion, while others deny it, who sees not that the whole subject may 
be reasonably called in question ? 

The second cause, whereby he proves the possibility of pre- 
serving traditions, is continual usage. In this way, says he, the 
vulgar languages are preserved, although there are no grammars of 
them. I answer: Nothing surely can be more futile than this 
reply. For, jirst, some traditions are secret, and in no way resting 
upon common usage, but far removed from daily practice, being 
used only at certain times, and not by many but a few. Se- 
condly, these vulgar languages are changed almost every age, even 
those which are in daily and most frequent use. So the English 
and the Italians and other people have several times changed their 
languages. Consequently, if those things which are in the greatest 
use of a whole people, undergo such manifold changes and varia- 
tions, how much more is it credible that those which are remote 
from popular use, and belong to the abstruser parts of scientific 
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theology, are liable to be easily altered, unless defined by the cer- 
tain rules and laws of scripture! If languages, which all men use, 
cannot be protected from alteration, how much less traditions which 
but few understand ! 

The third cause why traditions may be preserved is founded 
in certain ancient monuments. Here he relates a story about an 
altar in Flanders, which the heretics (he tells us) ordered to be 
overturned, saying, that altars were a modern invention: but 
whilst they were at work, they found some ancient characters 
graven upon the altars, from which they perceived that it was an 
ancient monument. I answer: This is a very foalish reason. For, 
firstly, this cannot be affirmed of all traditions, since it is not 
possible that there should be external monuments of them all; 
secondly, if traditions are preserved in dumb monuments, why are 
they not rather inscribed in the scriptures ? 

The fourth cause which enables traditions to be preserved is 
heresy. Heretics, says he, have aroused the church to seek into 
and preserve all traditions. For, he adds, those who live in peace 
are apt to neglect the instruments which confirm the possession of 
their goods ; but they who are engaged in perpetual contention and 
strife keep them diligently. I answer: Firstly, if this be a true 
reply, then nothing needed to have been written, because heretics 
are always in the church, and always engaged in strife. Secondly, 
if the fathers said truly, that the gospel was on that very account 
committed to writing because the heretics would constantly oppose 
it, then those traditions also should have been written, because (as 
he tells us) the heretics endeavour likewise to corrupt traditions. 
Luke speaks in a very different tone at the beginning of his first 
chapter. ‘ Forasmuch,” says he, “as heretics have attempted to 
corrupt the sacred history, I have therefore determined to put it 
in writing.” So Jerome and others! interpret this passage in Luke. 
These reasons of Bellarmine’s therefore are obviously weak. 

Our sECOND REASON is this: The scriptures were delivered to 
us that we might possess a rule of faith. Consequently, the 
scripture is sufficient, and therefore there is no need of unwritten 
traditions. See Augustine, contra Faust. Manich. LAbyxien; 
and de Civit. Dei, Lib. xix. c. 18. Now, a rule of faith must be 
adequate, for otherwise it will be no rule at all. Bellarmine makes 
two replies, and assuredly with equal impudence and hardihood. 
First he says, that the proper end of scripture is not to be a rule 

1 [Hieron. Preef. in Matth. Origen. Hom. in Luc. i. 1. Theoph. in Luce. i, 1.] 
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of faith, but a kind of commonitory to help us to retain and cherish 
the doctrine orally delivered. I answer: In the first place, this 
reply is confuted by the very common title of scripture: it is 
called canonical, because it contains the canon, that is, the rule of 
faith and life. No one ever found fault with that inscription. The 
fathers always call it the canonical scripture. If it be a rule, then 
it is either no rule of our faith, or a perfect and adequate one. 
Thus Bellarmine removes that common title, confirmed by universal 
approbation; since according to him we should call the scripture 
commonitory, and not canonical. Secondly, if the scripture were 
published not to serve as a rule of faith, but as a sort of commoni- 
tory, then there would have been no necessity for writing so many 
books; for a few books would have sufficed for such a purpose. 
Thirdly, we have already proved by many arguments and testi- 
monies that the scriptures are perfect, as from Deut. iv. and Psalm 
xix. and other passages: therefore they do not merely remind, 
but perfectly instruct and teach us. In Psalm exix. 132, the pro- 
phet says: “ Direct my feet in thy word :” therefore the scripture 
is a rule by which we may direct the whole course of our faith 
and life. In Matth. xxi, 29, Christ says to the Sadducees, “ Ye 
do err, not knowing the scriptures ;” and in Luke xvi. 29, Abra- 
ham says to the glutton, “They have Moses and the prophets :” 
therefore the canonical books of scripture are not only our moni- 
tors, but our masters also. Besides, they are “ written for our 
learning ;” and therefore not only for our admonition, as appears 
from Rom, xv. 4. And in 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17, the apostle says that 
the scripture is useful not for commonition only, but “ for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, and for instruction,” that is, for all the 
functions of the ministry: for he subjoins, “that the man of God 
may be perfect, throughly furnished unto every good work.” Is 
this nothing more than a commonitory? The scripture is also 
called the Testament. Therefore this assertion of our adversary’s, 
that the scripture is not a rule, but only a sort of commonitory, is 
absurd in the highest degree, and not far removed from blasphemy. 

Fourthly, the fathers themselves also teach most plainly, why the 
scripture is called canonical. Cyprian, in his discourse on the baptism 
of Christ, says that “all the rules of doctrine have emanated from 
scripture!.” Basil, contra Eunom. Lib. 1, calls scripture “ the 


[1 Inveniet ex hac scriptura omnium doctrinarum regulas emanasse; et 
hinc nasci, et hue reverti, quidquid ecclesiastica continet disciplina.—In Fell’s 
Cyprian, App. p. 33. inter Opp. Arnoldi Abb. Bone-Vallis. V. sup. p. 28.] 
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canon of right and the standard of truth®.”” Chrysostom, Hom. 
13, in Genes. says: “The scripture, when it would teach us any 
thing of this kind, explains itself, and suffers not the hearer to fall 
into error. I pray, therefore, and beseech you that, closing your 
ears to all these, you would follow exactly the rule of holy scrip- 
ture®.” Augustine, De baptismo, c. Donat. Lib. u. says that the 
scriptures are “the balance of God. Let us not,” he proceeds, 
“bring deceitful balances, where we may weigh what we choose 
and as we choose, saying at our own pleasure, this is heavy, and 
this is light: but let us bring the divine balance from the holy 
scriptures, as from the treasury of the Lord, and therein weigh 
which is weightiest ;—-or rather, not weigh it ourselves, but mark 
how it is weighed by the Lord‘.” As, therefore, when we would 
discover the weight of any thing, we apply a balance; so, if we 
know not whether this or that doctrine be true, we should try it 
by the balance of the scripture. Augustine elsewhere (De perfect. 
Viduit. cap. 1.) writes thus upon this subject: ‘The holy scripture 
hath fixed the rule of our doctrine, that we may not seem to be 
wiser than we ought, but be wise, as the apostle says, soberly, 
according as God hath given to every man the measure of faith. 
Let me not then think, that in teaching you I am doing any 
thing more than expounding to you the words of the great 
Teacher, and discoursing of that which the Lord hath given5.” 
The same author, contra Crescon. Grammat. Lib. u. ¢. 31, writes 
thus concerning the same subject: “It was not without cause that 
the ecclesiastical canon was with such wholesome vigilance esta- 
blished, to which certain books of the prophets and apostles apper- 
tain; which books we must by no means dare to judge of, and 


(2 The reference is, I suppose, to T. 1. p. 8.c. But Basil is there 
speaking of the Creed, not of the scripture. ] 
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according to which we may freely judge of all other writings of 
believers or unbelievers!” Therefore scripture is the rule by 
which we must try all things. Thus, whatever disagrees with 
scripture should be rejected; whatever agrees with it, received, 
Nay, Thomas himself, in his Comment. on 1 Tim. c. vi., Lect. 1, 
says that “scripture is as it were the rule of our faith.” He 
does not say “as it were,” to diminish the dignity of scripture, 
but to shew that he is drawing a comparison. Quasi is here a 
mark not of diminution, but of comparison. And that he means 
that scripture is a perfect rule, is evident from his subjoining that 
nothing should be added to or diminished from it: to which 
purpose he alleges Deut. iv. 2, and Rey. xxu. 18, 19. 

Let us now look at the causes and reasons which induce Bel- 
larmine to style scripture a commonitory, rather than a rule. The 
first reason is, because in the latter case only necessary things 
should have been written: but now, says he, many things not 
necessary have been written; as all the histories of the old Testa- 
ment, many of the new, some of the Acts of the Apostles, and all 
the salutations in the apostolic epistles. But every rule comprises 
only things necessary. I answer: In the first place, no one can 
fail to observe how impious and profane is his assertion, that none 
of the histories of the old Testament are necessary. Is it not 
necessary for us to know the commencement of the church, its 
propagation, and continual conservation and government, and 
the promises made to the patriarchs concerning the Messiah ? 
Surely he blasphemes who denies this. Secondly, although it may 
be conceded that all the histories are not equally useful and neces- 
sary, because many may be saved without the knowledge of many 
histories; yet in reality they are all not only useful, but necessary 
also. For although they are not all requisite to the being of faith, 
yet they contribute greatly to its better being. Thirdly, although 
perhaps more things than can be styled simply necessary are deli- 
vered in scripture, yet it does not therefore follow that the scrip- 
ture is not a rule. For although the scripture contains some 
things which are not simply and absolutely necessary ; nevertheless, 
it is a rule to which all doctrine ought to be conformed. We say 


(1 Neque enim sine causa tam salubri vigilantia Canon ecclesiasticus 
constitutus est, ad quem certi prophetarum et apostolorum libri pertineant ; 
quos omnes judicare non audeamus, et secundum quos de ceteris literis vel 
fidelium vel infidelium libere judicemus.—T. yu. p. 177.] 

[? Scriptura est quasi regula fidei nostree. Vide supra, p. 28.] 
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that the scriptures are a rule, because they contain all things 
necessary to faith and salvation, and more things may be found in 
them than absolute necessity requires. We do not attach so strict 
and precise a notion to the term ‘rule,’ as to make it contain nothing 
but what is necessary: and as to many things being frequently 
repeated, this makes it still more a rule; since that repetition is 
profitable to our better and surer understanding of what is said. 
Our adversary’s second reason is, because the scripture does 
not contain all necessary things, as, says he, we have already 
proved: for there are many necessary things which are not in 
scripture. I answer: And we have already sufficiently replied, 
that the things which he deems necessary are useless and ridi- 
culous: such are the remedy whereby women were cleansed from 
original sin under the old Testament, and others of the like sort, 
upon which we have spoken before. Bellarmine’s third reason 
is, because scripture is not one continuous body, as it ought to 
be, if it were the rule of faith, but several. I answer: Although 
scripture contains many bodies, yet all these make up one conti- 
nuous and entire body. The men indeed were various, whose 
service the Holy Spirit used in writing these pieces, and the hands 
which wrote them were many: but it was one Spirit which 
governed their hands and tongues. We should not regard the 
various men who wrote, but the one Spirit under whose direction 
and dictation they wrote. Thus there is one continuous body of 
doctrine in these books, various as they are. nally, Bellarmine 
produces certain passages from scripture to prove that scripture is 
a commonitory, and not a rule; as Rom. xv. 4, where the apostle 
says that all things which were written were written for our 
learning; and 2 Pet. i. 12, and ili. 1, where Peter says that it 
was needful for him to remind and stir up those to whom he 
wrote. Therefore, (says he) it is commonitory, and not a rule. I 
answer to the first place, that the apostle says that all things 
which were written of old time were written for our learning. 
Now to be written for our learning is something more than com- 
monition. Weare commonished or reminded of things which we 
knew before; but we learn things of which we were previously 
ignorant. As to the place of Peter, I allow that the scripture is 
profitable for monition; but I say that this is not the only use it 
serves. For although Peter says that it was needful for him to 
remind those to whom he wrote, yet he does not merely do this, 
but teaches them also what it behoves them to know: and thus the 
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scripturé, when teaching us what we ought to know, exhorts us 
also to stand fast in this doctrine. 

Secondly, Bellarmine replies that scripture is a rule indeed, 
but partial, not complete; and that the whole and entire rule 
is the word of God, which is divided into the written and the 
unwritten word; and that Augustine must be understood in this 
sense. I answer: It is unwillingly that he concedes to us that 
scripture is a rule; and therefore he afterwards denies it again, 
by saying that it is only a partial one, thus taking away what 
he had previously given. For unless scripture be a whole and 
perfect rule, it cannot be a rule at all; because there ought to 
be the exactest agreement between the rule and the thing to 
which it is applied. If, therefore, our faith be longer or broader 
than the scripture, then the scripture is not its rule; because 
a rule should be adequate to the thing measured by it. A rule 
is thus defined by Varinus: “A rule is an infallible measure, 
admitting no addition or diminution!” So Theophylact, upon 
Phil. ii.: “A rule or standard admits neither addition nor ab- 
straction?.’” And Basil, Adv. Eunom. Lib. 1. blames Eunomius 
severely and justly for saying that the faith of the fathers is a 
rule or standard, and yet maintaining that something should be 
added to it: tyv avTny Kat Kavova Aéryel, Kat TpocOnKns yoy 
axpiBerrépas detcOa?. In the same way Bellarmine says that 
scripture is a rule, and yet needs some addition and emendation. 
Consequently, he denies it to be a rule at all. Chrysostom, 
Hom, 13 in 2 Cor, says that “the sentence of the divine words” is 
“the exact balance and standard, and rule of all things.” And, 
to let us know that he is speaking of the scriptures, he subjoins: 
“Inquire concerning all these things of the holy scriptures.” 
So Photius, cited by C&cumenius upon Phil. iii.: “ Faith is like a 
rule: for, like as if you take any thing from a rule, or add any 
thing to it, you entirely spoil the rule ; so it is with faith*.” Thus 
it is manifest that the scriptures are either a perfect rule, or no 
rule at all, See also upon this subject Vincentius Lirinensis, 
c. 41. Why need I add, that Andradius himself testifies that 

(1 Kavdy éore pérpov ddiayevoror, macavy mpdcbeow kai apaipecw pndauas 
emiSexdspevor. | 

[2 6 xavay yap ovre mpdoOeow exer odre adaipeowv.—Theophyl. In Philipp. 
iii, 16, p. 611. Lond. 1636.] 

[3 Basil. Opp. T. m. p. 9. A.] 

[4 domep yap én rod Kavdvos kav adedys, Kav mpooOjs, eAupyva rd may, obrw 
kal emt Fis micteas.] ae 
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scripture is a rule sufficiently perfect? For thus-he writes,.in the 
beginning of the third book of his Defensio Tridentina: “I am 
far from disliking the opinion of those who say that the scriptures 
are called canonical, because they contain the canon, that is, the 
amplest rule and standard of faith, piety, and religion, brought 
down to us from heaven by the exceeding goodness of God‘,” 
Thus he confesses that the scriptures are not only a rule, but a 
very ample rule of faith, piety, and religion. 

Secondly, I demand why he affirms the scriptures to be a 
partial rule, or a rule only in part, and not throughout and 
altogether? If, because they contain only some necessary things, 
he is utterly mistaken in the matter of fact. For if God willed 
to give us a rule in the scriptures, he certainly willed to give 
us a perfect one. This may be gathered from the ends to serve 
which, and the causes on account of which, the scriptures were 
published. For why was this teaching committed to writing? 
First, that it might remain more fixedly in our memories. Now 
this reason teaches us that all necessary things ought to have 
been written; because all necessary things should be retained as 
firmly as may be in memory. Secondly, lest the doctrine should be 
corrupted. But nothing necessary ought to be corrupted. Thirdly, 
that we might the better and more surely know the sacred and hea- 
venly doctrine. But all necessary things we ought to know rightly 
and surely. Wherefore all the reasons for publishing the scriptures 
will establish, that’ all necessary things are delivered in them, and 
that scripture is a perfect rule: for whatever reason there was for 
delivering a rule, held also for making that rule complete. 

Thirdly, I answer, with respect to Augustine. Our adver- 
sary pretends that, though Augustine calls scripture a rule, he 
does not mean that it is the sole or perfect rule. Thus then 
speaks Augustine, Contra Faust. Manich. Lib. u. ce. 5: “The 
canonical scripture is placed upon an elevated throne, demanding 
the obedience of every faithful and pious understanding®.” If 
this be true, then is it certain that scripture is as it were the 
queen and mistress which ought to rule and govern human in- 


(5 Minime illorum mihi displicet sententia, qui canonicas ideo appellari 
dicunt, quia pietatis, fidei et religionis canonem, hoc est, regulam atque 
normam, e ccelis summo Dei beneficio ad nos delatam, continent amplissi- 
mam.—Andradii, Defens. Trid. Lib. m1. prope init. ] 

[6 ...in sede quadam sublimiter constituta est, cui serviat omnis fidelis 
et pius intellectus.—Vide supra, p. 353. ] 
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firmity, and to which our whole intellect, all teaching, evéry 
thought and opinion, should be conformed in dutiful submission. 
In the other place, which is taken from his City of God, Lib. xix. 
ce. 18, he says that that faith “by which the just lives, and by 
which we walk without doubting so long as we sojourn absent 
from the Lord!,” is engendered by the holy scriptures. Whence 
it follows, that scripture is a perfect rule both of faith and life. 

Fourthly, it may be answered, that Bellarmine contradicts 
himself. He said before that scripture could not be a rule, be- 
cause it is not one continuous body. But the written and un- 
written word are still less a continuous body; and yet he makes 
them both together form a rule. 

Our THIRD REASON is drawn from the inconveniences which 
traditions bring with them. For if we allow so much to unwritten 
traditions, we shall often err, and be always in uncertainty ; because 
traditions are various and uncertain. This is manifest from the 
books of the fathers, as we have before shewn. The fathers are 
witnesses of the variety and uncertainty of traditions. Now in the 
doctrine of faith we ought to be certain and constant: therefore 
we ought not to depend upon unwritten traditions. The extreme 
variety of traditions might be illustrated by many testimonies, and 
in many words; but I will touch it only briefly. Papias was the 
father and master of tradition. Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. Lib. mu. ¢. 39,? 
writes copiously concerning him. He says that he wrote many 
things derived from unwritten tradition, éx mapadocews arypadou, 
but that they were full of commentitious fables. He wrote, as 
Eusebius tells us, five books concerning the Lord’s discourses : 
but these, through the goodness of God, are now lost. What 
sort of pieces they were, appears from Eusebius, who says that 
they were full of fables. He first invented the heresy of the 
Chiliasts, and that doubtless much more from unwritten tradition 
than scripture, although perhaps he seized upon some occasional 
support of that error from the scriptures. Xcumenius® brings 
forward another tradition from this Papias concerning Judas, — 
namely, that he was not strangled, but, the rope breaking, lived in 
a most wretched condition for some time after, and at length 


[! Credit etiam scripturis sanctis, et veteribus et novis, quas canonicas 
appellamus; unde fides ipsa concepta est, ex qua justus vivit; per quam 
sine dubitatione ambulamus, quamdiu peregrinamur a Domino. ] 

(2. T. 1. p. 281, ed. Heinichen. ] 

(8 Apud Grabe, Spicil. 1. -p. °34.] 
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expired upon the road, crushed to death by a chariot which hap- 
pened to pass by: which is also alluded to by Theophylact upon 
Matt. xxvii. But scripture opposes this, and the fathers form a 
different judgment. This Papias was the first who taught that 
Peter was at Rome, taught, lived, and died there*: for no author 
more ancient than he can be named for that tradition. To him 
the papists stand indebted for the primacy of their pontiff. Ter- 
tullian, c. Judzos, c. 5, says that Christ died in the thirtieth year 
of his age®; and Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 1,° says the same. 
But Irenzus, Lib. x1. c. 4, says that he lived to be fifty years 
old’, Both assertions are false; and yet both are supported by 
tradition. 

There was formerly a great dispute about the time of cele- 
brating Easter. The Western churches said that they followed 
Paul and Peter, keeping Easter upon the Sunday after the four- 
teenth day of the third month, to avoid any conformity with the 
Jews. The,Orientals and Asiatics, however, alleged John, as 
ample and sufficient authority as could be desired, and Philip, in 
defence of their practice of observing it after the Jewish manner, 
upon the actual fourteenth day of the third month. There were 
also, as will hereafter appear, many disputes and differences in 
former times concerning Lent. The papists, and even some of the 
fathers, say that stated fasts were instituted by the apostles. But 
Augustine, Ep. 68, ad Casulan. denies that the apostles deter- 
mined any thing about fasting. So Socrates, Lib. v. ¢ 22.8 
Indeed, it is certain that it was Montanus who instituted them, as 
we learn from the testimony of Apollonius, cited by Eusebius, Lib. 
v. c. 18. There, speaking of Montanus, he adds: “ This is he who 
introduced fasts’.” This may be perceived also from Tertullian, 
who in his book de Jejunio, which he wrote when a Montanist 


[4 I can nowhere find that Papias said a word of Peter’s having been at 
Rome, and cannot guess the grounds of this strong assertion. | 

[5 Hujus [Tiberii] quinto decimo anno imperii passus est Christus, annos 
habens quasi xxx, cum pateretur.—c. 8, p. 234. ed. Seml. Lips. 1828.] 

(6 Page 340. A.) 

{7 The reference should be x1. 39. Quia autem triginta annorum eetas 
prime indolis est juvenis, et extenditur usque ad quadragesimum annum, 
omnis quilibet confitebitur a quadragesimo aut quinquagesimo anno declinat 
jam in eetatem seniorem, quam habens Dominus noster docebat, &c.—p. 192. a. 
ed. Fevard. ] 

[8 AjAov ws TH éExdorov yrdpy Kal mpoapécer érérpexpay oi andéarodot.—p, 
235. ed. Vales. Paris. 1686. ] 

[9 obtdés éorw... 6 moteiag vopobernoas.—T. 1. p. 85.] 
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against the catholics, blames the catholics for saying that men 
should “ fast, each of his own free choice, as in a matter indif- 
ferent},” and that we should not be obliged to fast “at stated 
times according to the institution of the new discipline.” This 
Tertullian objected to the catholics; and this is the very thing 
which we affirm and maintain against the papists, that each man 
should fast as time and occasion shall require, not at fixed seasons. 
Thus it was that the catholics then fasted; but afterwards, when 
the heresy of Montanus had secretly diffused itself more extensively, 
fasts began to be observed according to the institution of the new 
discipline. In the same book, Tertullian? praises the practice of 
mortification by hard fare (Eypoparyiay), in conformity with which 
Epiphanius, in Epilog.®, makes it an apostolical institution. 
Tertullian, in his book de Corona‘, and Basil, in his 
treatise of the Holy Spirit, c. 27,5 enumerate various traditions, 
which they would have to be apostolical, but which are, never- 
theless, not at all observed by papists at the present day: for 
example, that we should stand at prayer on Sundays, and from 
Easter to Pentecost. Basil adduces some reasons in confirmation 
of this, upon which we have spoken above. Tertullian pronounces 
it a piece of impiety to do otherwise, So even the first council of 
Nice, Canon 20, says that we ought to pray standing at that 
season®. But the present practice is different, even amongst the 
papists; who upon Sundays, and from Easter to Pentecost, do 
not pray in an erect posture, but kneeling, as at other times and 
seasons of the year. Of old they used to give the Eucharist to 
infants, as is manifest from Cyprian, De lapsis’, and Augustine, in 
many passages. But this practice is now abolished. Epiphanius, 
against Aérius, writes that Christians in his time, upon the authority 
of apostolic tradition, used to eat nothing but bread and salt for 
some days before Easter®, Do the papists do so now? Jerome, 


(1 Itaque de cetero (i.e. exceptis diebus in quibus sponsus ablatus) in- 
differenter jejunandum, ex arbitrio, non ex imperio.—c. 2, p. 181.] 

[2 Ibid. c. 9.] ‘ 

[3 Exposit. Fidei Catholice, c. xxii. p. 1105. T.1. ed. Petay.] 

(¢ c. 3. But Tertullian does not there pretend these traditions to be 
apostolical: he defends them on the plea of custom.] 

[5 Basil. Opp. T. 11. pp. 110, 111.] 

(6 Apud Labb. et Cossart. T. 1. col. 37.] 

[7 p. 132, ed. Fell.—The passage referred to is the story of an infant which, 
after haying eaten something offered to an idol, refused the eucharistic cup, 
and turned sick when forced to drink of it.] 

[8 kai mepl trav €€ rpepdv rod Mdoxa més mapayyédAXovar (apostoli scil.) 
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in his discourse on the nativity of Christ (though Erasmus writes 
that that piece is attributed by some to Leo, and by others to 
Maximus), says: “There is a difference of opinion in the world 
amongst men, whether this be the day whereon Christ was born, 
or whereon he was baptized®.” So that he was ignorant whether 
Christ was born or baptized on that day, and whether they ought 
on that day to celebrate the memory of his nativity or of his bap- 
tism. So admirably did they preserve and understand their tradi- 
tions. The papists celebrate the feast of the assumption of the 
blessed virgin Mary with the utmost honour, and the Rhemists in 
their notes on Acts i. praise this custom exceedingly: yet Jerome, 
in his book to Paula and Eustochium, concerning the assumption 
of the blessed virgin, says that ‘“ what is told about the translation 
of her body is apocryphal.” Erasmus, indeed, writes that that 
book is not by Jerome, but by Sophronius, who, however, was 
contemporary with Jerome. 

Such are the popish traditions which they maintain to be 
necessary, and deserving to be put on an equal footing with the 
scriptures. To all these things Bellarmine makes no other reply 
than that the church can discern true traditions from false. I 
answer, that this is the very point in debate ;—whether that 
church, to which they ascribe this power of judgment, be the 
true church, and not another, which hath now of a long time 
put off false, lying, and heretical traditions upon us for apostolical. 
Assuredly, since she is the very party accused, she can be no 
fit person to discharge the function of a judge. 

I come now to our FOURTH REASON, which is derived from 
the custom and practice of heretics. It is the wont of heretics to 
affirm that Christ and the apostles delivered some things to all, and 
some secretly to certain personsonly. This Irenzus tells us, Lib. i 
c. 23, of the Basilidians, and Lib. 1. c. 24, of the Carpocratians, In 
like manner speaks Tertullian, in his Prescriptions against Heretics, 
Bellarmine replies, out of Cyprian, that heretics are the apes of 
catholics", However, says he, there is this difference, that the 
heretics conceal their traditions and mysteries on account of their 


pndév Srtos AapBdvew, 4 dptov Kal ddds kal vdaros ;—-Her. LXXv. c. 6, 
p. 910, B.] 

(9 Sive hodie natus Christus sive baptizatus, diversa fertur hominum 
opinio in mundo. ] 

[1° Novatianus, simiarum more, quee cum homines non sint, homines tamen 
imitantur, vult ecclesiz catholics: auctoritatem sibi et veritatem vindicare. 
Ep. 73, p. 198.] 
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shamefulness and obscenity, whereas the catholics hide theirs, 
either because it is not necessary to disclose them, or because all 
are not capable of receiving them. I answer: I confess, indeed, 
that heretics desire to seem like catholics, but they do not imitate 
them in this particular point. For it is no practice of catholics, 
that is, of those who profess sound, solid, and pure doctrine, to 
hide and conceal the mysteries of Christ: yea, they keep back no 
part of sound doctrine, but propose the whole to all. Irenaus tells 
us that Carpocrates maintained that Christ delivered some things 
to his disciples apart secretly. But Irenzeus himself, Lib, 111. ¢. 15, 
writes very differently, denying that Christ and his apostles 
delivered one set of things openly, and another secretly’. Tertul- 
lian, in his Prescriptions, pronounces it an heretical proposition to 
say either that ‘“ the apostles did not know every thing, or did not 
deliver every thing to all?” Yet so say the papists now: for 
although they concede that the apostles knew all, yet they do not 
concede that they delivered and promulgated all to all. Doubtless 
Irenzeus and Tertullian would never have blamed the heretics for 
concealing their traditions, if the catholics for any reason concealed 
theirs. Therefore, whatever be the reason of concealing traditions, 
the very concealment itself is heretical. Christ says, Matt. x. 27: 
“ What I say unto you in darkness, that speak ye in the light 5 
and what ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops.” 
Therefore we ought not to hide or conceal any thing: for things 
which should be spoken on the house-tops should be delivered and 
divulged to all; not so as that this man and the other, but so as 
that all may hear them. 

But here let us mark Bellarmine’s exposition, and observe 
how neat an interpreter he is of scripture: “Preach ye upon 
the house-tops; that is,” says he, “if need so require ;”—so as 
to save his former reply, that the catholics conceal some tra- 
ditions because there is no necessity for disclosing them. I 
answer: What sort of an exposition is this? As if it might 
be doubted whether there were any necessity for performing the 
command! Yea, it is necessary because Christ hath enjoined 
it. If they were allowed to interpret scripture thus, they might 


[} Igitur testificatio ejus vera, et doctrina apostolorum manifesta et firma, 
et nihil substrahens, neque alia quidem in abscondito, alia vero in manifesto 
docentium.—p. 273, B. ed. Fevard.] 

[? Sed eadem dementia, cum confitentur quidem nihil apostolos ignorasse, 
..- sed non omnia volunt illos-omnibus reyelasse, queedam palam et universis, 
queedam secreto et paucis demandasse.—c. 25, T. 11. p. 17.] 
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easily corrupt any passage. ‘Preach upon the house-tops”— 
that is, says Bellarmine, if there be any need! We may then put 
a similar meaning upon the words, “ Feed my sheep,”—that is, if 
there be any need: and, “ Teach all nations,”—that is, if there be 
any need! From this it appears how absolutely, without any con- 
science, the papists are accustomed to deal with scripture. But 
Theophylact gives a better explanation of this place: “ What ye 
have heard from me, teach with the utmost freedom and clearness 
of speech, so as that all may hear*:” and he observes, that because 
dangers attend upon this free speaking, therefore the Lord sub- 
joins, “ Fear not those who kill the body.” The words are plain. 
To the like effect Christ speaks of himself, John xviii. 20: “I 
spake openly to the world: I taught ever in the synagogue and in 
the temple, whither the Jews always resort, and in secret have I 
said nothing.” Bellarmine explains it thus;—that is, I said 
nothing in secret which might not be said everywhere, as far as the 
truth and purity of my sayings were concerned. But it does not 
therefore follow, says he, that Christ taught his disciples nothing 
apart. I answer: This is not what Christ says; but he affirms 
that he spoke every thing openly in the midst of the synagogue, 
and surrounded by the Jews. They could testify to his teaching ; 
and therefore he desires that they might be asked what they had 
heard. From these premises I conclude that the whole teaching of 
Christ was public and common to all, and that Christ taught 
nothing to his disciples privately, which was not to be published to 


all Christians. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TESTIMONIES OF THE FATHERS. 


I come now to our LAST ARGUMENT which is founded upon the 
testimony of the fathers. The fathers most clearly favour our 
opinion. Howeéver, I bring them forward not to confirm a thing 
in itself dubious and uncertain, but to shed light upon a truth 
already ascertained, and to shut the mouths of our adversaries, who 
loudly, in every question, claim the fathers as their own. I should 


(3 “Amep pdvois ipiv elrov, pera mrappnatas didaEare Kal peyaropdvas, aore 
mdyras dxovew tpav.—Theophyl. in Matt x. 27.] 
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never make an end, were I to seek to enumerate all who stand on 
our side in this matter. There is almost not one single father, 
hardly any author of any kind, who does not support our opinion 
in this controversy. Here I might distribute my testimonies into 
classes, since some tend to prove the perfection of scripture; some 
that all faith and religion should be based on scripture; some that 
the fathers are at variance about traditions: but I choose rather 
to handle those cited by Bellarmine, Lib. 1v. c. 11, and which he 
endeavours to wrest out of our hands. I will prove that those 
testimonies, the force of which he hath undertaken to obviate, are 
fit and sufficient for the confirmation of our opinion. 

The first testimony is that of Irenzus. He writes thus, Lib. m1. 
c. 1: “It is by no other that we have gained the knowledge 
of the economy of our salvation than by those by whom the 
gospel reached us; which gospel they then preached, and after- 
wards by the will of God delivered to us in the scriptures, to be 
the bases and pillar of our faith.” We must remark three things 
in these words: first, that the apostles and evangelists of Christ 
preached and published the gospel orally as Christ had commanded 
them; and that this was the entire gospel: secondly, that these 
same persons afterwards wrote it, and delivered it to us in the 
scriptures ; and that by the divine will and authority: thirdly, that 
the gospel by them committed to writing is the basis and column 
of our faith. What does Bellarmine say in reply to these things? 
Forsooth he tells us, that all things are written which the apostles 
preached commonly and openly to all, but not all other things. So 
that Irenzus says, not that the apostles wrote all, but all that they 
preached to the people; for they did not preach all to the people! 
He lays down, then, two propositions : one, that all things are not ne- 
cessary to all; the other, that the apostles preached to all, and left also 
in the scriptures, all those things which were necessary for all persons. 

First, he says that some things are simply necessary to 
all ;—such as the Articles of the Creed, the ten Commandments, 
and some of the sacraments, (but what sacraments, he does not 
tell us;) while the rest may remain unknown without any damage 
to salvation, I answer: This distinction rests upon no authority 
or foundation of scripture, but rather plainly contradicts and 


{1 Non enim per alios dispositionem salutis nostree cognoscimus, quam 
per eos per quos evangelium pervenit ad nos; quod quidem tune preconia- 
yerunt, postea yero per Dei voluntatem in scripturis nobis tradiderunt, fir- 
mamentum et columnam fidei nostre futurum.—p. 229, a.] 
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opposes it, even in the highest degree. For the scripture testifies 
that the same things are necessary for all. There is not one faith 
of a prelate or bishop, and another of a private man or laic, but 
the same of both. The Apostles’ Creed, and the other orthodox 
creeds, pertain not more to the people than to the prelates and 
masters of the church, and were published chiefly for their benefit. 
That the faith of all is one and the same, the apostle testifies, 
Ephes, iv. 5: “ One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, &c.” As there is, therefore, not one baptism for a 
bishop, and another for a layman, but the same for both; nor one 
God of a layman, another of a bishop, but the same of both; so 
there is not one faith of a bishop, and another of a layman, but 
the same of both. Here the apostle affirms the faith of all Chris- 
tians to be one and the same. But, lest the papists should suppose 
that I abuse this passage of scripture, I will bring forward expo- 
sitors whom they dare not reject. Thomas Aquinas writes thus 
upon this place: “ There is one faith, because one and the same 
thing is believed by all the faithful, whence it is called the catholic 
faith?.” So Cajetan: “ One faith, because we all believe one and 
the same thing*.” Catharinus, too, hath almost the very same 
words upon this passage. Thus these men acknowledge that the 
faith of all is one and the same. Therefore, all things are equally 
necessary for all. 

Secondly, he concedes that a knowledge of the articles of 
the creed, and of the decalogue, and of some sacraments, is 
necessary. I ask what sort of knowledge he means? Assuredly 
he must mean an explicit knowledge; for he says that an explicit 
knowledge of the rest is not necessary. Now, what knowledge 
should be called explicit? Is it the mere power of repeating 
these words? By no means, for any one could most easily do 
that ; but there is required besides understanding and assent. Now 
I ask, is it possible, that he who rightly understands the articles 
of the creed, that is, who understands the sense of all those 
articles, and perfectly assents to their truth, and understands in 
like manner the, ten commandments, can perish, whether he be 
bishop or layman? Surely not; since he embraces with his un- 
derstanding and faith all things which pertain to salvation. Thus 
this first reply of Bellarmine’s hath no strength in it. But how 


(2 Una fides, quia unum et idem creditur a cunctis fidelibus, unde 
catholica dicitur.—Comment. in Eph. iv. 5. Basil. 1475.] 
[3 Una fides, quia unum et idem omnes credimus.—Comment. ibid.] 
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does Bellarmine prove his distinction? From Acts ii. 41, where 
Luke tells us three thousand men were baptized in one day, and 
added to the church. These (says he) without doubt understood 
not all, but only those necessary things; wherefore they are said, 
after baptism, to have persevered in the doctrine of the apostles, 
that is, to have learned the rest which they had not yet heard. I 
answer, firstly: This is indeed to handle scripture like a Jesuit! 
He writes to prove that all things are not simply necessary to all ; 
and for this purpose he brings forward Acts ii. 41. But nothing 
of the kind can be inferred from this place: for does it follow that 
these men knew what was necessary for them, therefore not what 
was necessary for all? I see, however, what he means; that they 
could not learn from one discourse all things necessary, and there- 
fore, that they learned only what were necessary for themselves. 
But he might have understood from the very words of the text, that 
this was an extraordinary case; for under ordinary circumstances 
they could not have learned so speedily even those necessary things. 
And this is plain from verse 38, where Peter said: ‘“ Ye shall re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Secondly, his expounding “ they 
continued,” to mean, they learned what they previously were ignorant 
of, is ridiculous. To continue is to abide and persevere in known 
doctrine, not to learn new matters which we had not yet heard. 

What then, somebody will ask, is not a different sort of know- 
ledge required in a bishop from what is demanded in a laic? I 
answer: One knowledge is not necessary to salvation in a bishop, 
and another in a layman, but the same. If it were another, then 
it would differ in kind; but there is no difference of kind in this 
knowledge, but only of greater and less. And here we must note a 
self-contradiction in the Jesuit. First he concedes that these persons 
knew all things necessary before they were baptized: then he says 
that afterwards they continued, that is, learned the mysteries of the 
christian religion. But these are necessary things. Now why should 
men, especially laymen, learn some necessary things afterwards, if 
they had before learned all that was needful for them ? 

Bellarmine proceeds to prove the same point from 1 Thes- 
sal. ii. 10, where Paul wishes to come to them, that he might 
supply what was lacking to their faith, I answer: We have 
already replied to this passage. However, I ask whether these 
things which Paul wished to teach them were necessary or not? 
If necessary, then they ought not to have been baptized before 
they had learned them: Bellarmine himself confesses that adult 
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persons should not be baptized without an explicit knowledge and 
belief of what is necessary. But if they were not necessary, the 
apostle would not have been so eager to come to them. In neither 
way can this reply, or rather tergiversation, of our adversary stand 
consistently. The apostle, therefore, wished to come in order to 
teach them more certainly what they had previously learned, to 
confirm the faith which they had received, and not to deliver a 
new one. 

Bellarmine replies in the second place, that the apostles preached 
to all the things which are simply necessary, but some things only 
to the prelates, bishops and presbyters. I answer: This is abso- 
lutely false and heretical. For Tertullian, in his Prescriptions, 
declares it to be the opinion of the heretics, “that the apostles 
either did not know all, or did not deliver all to all.” And Paul, 
Gal. i. 8, 9, denounces an anathema against all those, even though 
they were angels, who should preach anything beside what he had 
preached and they had received; implying that he had preached 
nothing but what they had received. Now they were the people: 
the people therefore received that gospel which Paul preached, 
and received it entire. Here we must notice a remarkable con- 
tradiction in our opponents. They say that all things are not 
delivered to the people, because all things are not necessary for 
them: and yet they produce, in proof of their traditions, such 
scriptures as 1 Cor. xi. 2, “I praise you that ye remember me in 
all things, and keep the traditions even as I delivered them unto 
you.” But these words are addressed to the people, as is plain 
from the first chapter. They produce also 2 Thess. ii. 15, “ Hold 
the traditions.” Now the apostle speaks these words to the laity 
and the people, as is clear from the first verse of the first chapter. 
Since, therefore, these traditions were preached to the people, they 
cannot confirm their traditions by the testimony of these places. 
Now that the apostle preached these to the people, is manifest from 
the consideration that otherwise he would not have praised the 
people for holding them. But if they were preached, then they 
were written too, according to the evidence of Ireneus and the 
consent of Bellarmine. Besides, we should carefully remark and 
remember that Bellarmine, coerced by inevitable force of reason, 
confesses that all those things which are simply necessary, and for 
all, are written: whence it follows that no traditions are necessary 
either simply or for all. 

But let us look at the reasons by which he seeks to prove that 
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the same things are not necessary for all persons. The first is, because 
what are taught in the schools, and what are preached in sermons 
to the people, are not the same things: therefore the same things 
are not necessary for all. I answer: The mode of treating them 
is different, but the things handled are the same. The same things 
are taught in the schools and in the churches, but in a different 
manner; popularly in the churches, accurately and precisely in the 
schools. The second reason is taken from Acts xx. 17, 18, where 
Paul taught the elders of the church of Ephesus apart from the 
people. I answer: He did indeed teach them apart, but nothing 
else than what he had taught all: for being unable to address the 
whole church, he sent for the elders. Now that he taught them 
nothing else is clear from Luke, who hath set forth the sum of that 
discourse. The third reason is taken from 1 Cor. ii. 6, “ We speak 
wisdom amongst them that are perfect.” I answer: Irenzus, Lib. 
ul. ¢. 2,1 bears witness that the heretics formerly abused this passage 
to support the same opinion (or rather madness) as the papists of 
the present time, as we have before observed. The fourth reason 
is taken from 2 Tim. i. 2, “ Those things which thou hast heard of 
me before many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, 
who shall be able to teach others also.” I answer: I have already 
given a sufficiently large reply to this place. The jifth reason is 
taken from Irenzus, Lib. 1v. c. 43%, where Irenzeus says that the 
apostles delivered to their successors along with the episcopate a 
certain gift of truth, according to the good pleasure of the Father. 
I answer, that the apostles delivered to their successors the gift of 
knowledge not only orally, but by writing also: for he says, Lib. 
ut, ¢. 1, that they not only preached, but delivered it also in the 
scriptures. 

These pretences then being refuted, the testimony of Irenzeus 
stands unimpeached. The apostles preached and wrote the gospel ; 
they preached it all; they wrote it all: and therefore he sub- 
joins, that it is the basis and pillar of our faith. And to make 

(! Cum enim ex scripturis arguuntur, in accusationem convertuntur ipsa- 
rum scripturarum,... quia non possit ex his inyeniri veritas ab his qui 
nesciant traditionem: non enim per literas traditam illam, sed per vivam 


vocem; ob quam causam et Paulum dixisse, Sapientiam autem loquimur inter 
perfectos.—p. 230. B.] 

[? Quapropter eis qui in ecclesia sint presbyteris obaudire oportet, his 
qui successionem habent ab apostolis, sicut ostendimus, qui cum episcopatus 
successione charisma veritatis certum, secundum placitum Patris, acceperunt. 
—pp. 381—2.] 
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it evident that Ireneus in this place speaks of no mere popular 
gospel, that is, of something suited merely to the people, he Says, 
“we know the economy of our salvation,” and “it hath reached 
us.” Now he was a bishop; therefore he speaks of that gospel 
which contained all that was necessary, even for bishops. Besides, 
Irenzus writes in other places also against traditions. In Lib. u. 
c. 47, he says that “the scriptures are perfect, being spoken by 
the Word of God and his Spirit®.” And, Lib. m1. c. 2, he refutes 
the assertion of the heretics, that the apostles delivered some things 
secretly and apart; which subject he pursues at greater length in 
the third chapter of that same book. And, Lib. rv. c. 26, he says 
that “the precepts of a perfect life are the same in both Testa- 
ments*.” Therefore all things which pertain to doctrine or morals 
are contained in the scriptures, and not merely some of them: for 
he says “of a perfect life,” which is the thing denied by the papists. 
And, Lib. v. c. 17, he says that we should “ betake ourselves to 
the church, be reared in its bosom, and nourished by the scriptures 
of the Lord.” Then he subjoins: ‘“ For the paradise of the church 
is planted in this world. Therefore, says the Spirit of God, ‘of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat;’ that is, eat of every 
scripture of the Lord: but eat not of the transcendental sense, nor 
touch any heretical heterodoxy®.” Therefore, as there was no other 
food whereof Adam could eat in paradise but the fruit of the trees, 
so he that is placed in the garden of the church should desire no 
other food for his soul beside the scriptures. Thus it is clear that 
Irenzeus is opposed to unwritten traditions; and his custom was to 
use no other arms against the heretics save those of scripture; as 
Erasmus hath truly remarked in his preface to Irenzus: “ He fights 
with no other defence than scripture against a host of heretics.” 
Our second witness against traditions is Origen, who opposes 
them in many places: for example, in his Commentary on Rom. iii., 
Hom. 25 in Matth., Hom. 3 in Genes., Hom, 31 in Gen., Hom. 7 


[3 Scripturee quidem perfecte, quippe a Verbo Dei et Spiritu ejus dictee. 
—p. 203. .] 

(4 Consummats# enim vite precepta in utroque testamento cum sint 
eadem, &c.—p. 344. a.] 

[5 Fugere igitur oportet sententias ipsorum....confugere autem ad 
ecclesiam, et in ejus sinu educari, et Dominicis scripturis enutriri. Plantata 
est enim ecclesiz paradisus in hoc mundo: ab omni ergo ligno paradisi escas 
manducabis, ait Spiritus Dei, id est, ab omni scriptura Dominica manducate: 
superelato autem sensu ne manducaveritis, neque tetigeritis universam 
hereticam dissensionem.—c. 20, p. 466. B.] 
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in Ezcch., Hom. 1 in Jerem. In the last-mentioned place he 
writes as follows: “It is necessary for us to cite the testimony 
of the holy scriptures. For our opinions and discourses have no 
credit, unless confirmed by their witness. And that saying, ‘ By the 
mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be confirmed,’ 
agrees rather to the proof of an interpreter than to any number 
of mere human testimonies; and means, that I should establish the 
word of my understanding by taking two witnesses from the old 
and new Testaments; or taking three, from the Gospel, from the 
prophets, and from the apostles. For so shall every word be 
established!.” In these words Origen testifies that our judgments, 
discourses, and opinions have no credit without scripture. Bellarmine 
replies, that he speaks of certain very abstruse questions, of which 
nature those generally are not which rest upon the testimony of 
tradition. I answer: In the first place, it is absurd that those 
things which rest on tradition should be not as abtruse and obscure 
as those which were delivered in the scriptures. For what? Are 
those things which pertain solely to prelates and bishops easier 
than those which are openly propounded to the people? Who can 
fail to perceive that Bellarmine here talks contradictions ? Secondly, 
Origen speaks generally of all questions, whether clear or obscure. 
And the same thing appears also from his Commentary upon 
Rom. iii., where he has an admirable remark; saying that Paul 
“sets an example to the teachers of the church to bring forward 
what they say to the people” (not meaning therefore obscure 
questions), “not as presumed by their own reasonings, but fortified 
by divine testimony.” Besides, he subjoins: “If even the apostle 
himself, such and so great as he was, thinks that the authority of 
his words is not sufficient without shewing that what he says is 
written in the law and the prophets; how much rather should we, 
who are the least, observe, when we teach, not to bring forward 
our own judgments, but those of the Holy Spirit?!” 


[! Maprupas Set AaBeiv ras ypahds: apuaprupo yap ai éemBoXal yay Kat 
eénynoes amiorol eiow: emi ordpata dvo Kal rpidy papripav orabnoerae Tay 
pHua, paddov dpuder emt rév Smynocwv } emt tdv avOpdrev, iva ome Ta 
pnpara tis épynveias, AaBdv paprvpas dvo0 dard Kawis Kat madatas diadnxns, 
AaBay paprupas tpeis amd evayyeXlov, amd mpopytov, ad amrogrdédov: ovTws yap 
orabjoerat may phya.—p. 57. ed. Huet. Colon. 1685. Whitaker, in the text, 
has taken the old Latin version, which is therefore followed in the trans- 
lation. ] : 

[2 Doctoribus ecclesize prebet exemplum, ut ea que loquuntur ad popu- 
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The same author, Hom. 25 in Matth., writes thus: “The temple 
of the glory of God is all inspired scripture, and the gold is the 
meaning lodged in it. We ought, therefore, in evidence of every 
word that we utter in teaching to produce the sense of scripture as a 
confirmation of the sense which we expound. For, as all the gold 
outside the temple is unsanctified, so every sense which is beside 
the holy scripture (however admirable it may seem) is not holy, be- 
cause it is not contained by the sense of scripture, which sanctifies 
only that sense which it hath in itself, as the temple does its own 
gold. We ought not then in confirmation of our doctrine to swear 
our own meanings, and produce as it were in evidence what each of 
us understands and deems true, without shewing that it is sanctified 
by being contained in the holy scriptures as it were in the temples 
of God. Foolish and blind are those that know not that the 
temple, that is, the reading of the scripture, makes a sense great 
and venerable like consecrated gold*.” The same author, Hom. 10 
in Genes., writes thus upon the words, “ Rebecca went daily to 
the well:” “This is the instruction of souls which instructs and 
teaches thee to come daily to the wells of scripture, the waters of 
the Holy Spirit, and to draw continually, and bring home a vessel 
full, as also did the holy Rebecca.” And Hom. 3 in Gen. he 
writes thus: “ Circumcised and clean is he, who always speaks the 
word of God, and brings forward sound doctrine fortified by the 


lum, non propriis preesumta sententiis, sed divinis munita testimoniis pro- 
ferant. Si enim ipse tantus et talis apostolus auctoritatem dictorum suorum 
sufficere posse non credit, nisi doceat in lege et prophetis scripta esse que 
dicit: quanto magis nos minimi hoc observare debemus, ut non nostras, cum 
docemus, sed Sancti Spiritus sententias proferamus!—Origen. Opp. T. Iv. 
p. 504, Paris. 1733.] 

[8 Templum glorie Dei est omnis scriptura divinitus inspirata, aurum 
autem positus sensus in ea. Debemus ergo ad testimonium omnium verbo- 
rum, que proferimus in doctrina, proferre sensum scripture, quasi confir- 
mantem quem exponimus sensum. Sicut enim omne aurum, quodquod fuerit 
extra templum, non est sanctificatum ; sic omnis qui fuerit extra divinam 
scripturam (quamvis admirabilis videatur quibusdam) non est sanctus, quia 
non continetur a sénsu scripturee, que solet eum solum sensum sanctificare 
quem habet in se, sicut templum proprium aurum. Non ergo debemus ad 
confirmandam doctrinam nostram proprios sensus jurare, et quasi testimonia 
assumere, quos unusquisque nostrum intelligit, et secundum veritatem existi- 
mat esse, ni ostenderit eos sanctos esse ex eo quod in scripturis continetur 
divinis, quasi in templis quibusdam Dei. Stulti ergo et ceeci omnes qui non 
cognoscunt, quoniam templum, id est, lectio scripturarum, magnum et 
venerabilem facit sensum, sicut aurum sacratum.—T. 111. p. 842. ] 
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rules of the evangelists and apostles!.” So much from Origen, to 
whose testimony, thus unembarrassed, clear and pertinent to the 
point, Bellarmine answers not a word. 

Our third testimony is that of Constantive the great, as given 
by Theodoret, Lib. 1. c. 7, who thus addressed the fathers assembled 
in the council of Nice: “The evangelic and apostolic books, together 
with the oracles of the old prophets, plainly instruct us what we 
ought to think on divine subjects. Let us then, laying aside all 
hostile discord, resolve the debated questions by the testimony of 
the inspired scriptures?.” In these words two things deserve to 
be considered : first, that the scriptures of the old and new Testa- 
ments teach us, and that plainly (capes), what we should think 
concerning the things of God: secondly, that we ought, therefore, 
to decide every controversy by the words of inspiration. 

Bellarmine objects, first, that Constantine was a great emperor, 
but not a great doctor. I answer: In the first place, I confess that 
he was not a bishop or doctor of the church; but yet I affirm him to 
have been a pious and learned man, studious of religion and very 
useful to the church, This is plain from Theodoret, 1. 24: for when 
bishops were rending the church and disturbing its peace, he pre- 
served it with a tender and remedial solicitude. Secondly, no 
bishop, either of those present at the Nicene council or of those 
who afterwards flourished in the church, ever blamed these words 
uttered by Constantine in the midst of the Nicene fathers. Now 
if they were not orthodox, doubtless somebody would have either 
interfered upon the spot, or at some time or other warned the 
church against them. Constantine desires this dispute to be de- 
termined by the scriptures of the evangelists, apostles, and prophets. 
And Evagrius, Histor., Lib. 11.3, testifies that similar expressions 
were used by John, bishop of Antioch, in the council of Ephesus ; 
which were also approved by Cyril of Alexandria. Secondly, he 
objects, that the confirmation of those dogmas which touch and 


(1 Circumcisus et mundus est qui semper verbum Dei loquitur, et sanam 
doctrinam, evangelicis et apostolicis munitam regulis, profert. ] 

[? evayyedical yap BiBdor Kai drocroNKal, Kal rGyv matady mpopyray ra 
Ocomiopata, capds ruas @ xp7 wept Tod Ociov ppoveiv exmaSevovor. Thv Tode- 
porotdy ody dmedacavtes Ep, ex Tv Ocomvedctav Aéyov AdBopev TaY (nTovpéver 
Thy Avow.—p. 25. D. ed. Vales. Paris. 1673.] 

[8 The reference meant is, I suppose, Lib. 1. c. 6. p. 261. D. Paris, 1673 ; 
where Cyril speaks of his joy at finding that John of Antioch and he had the 
same faith, rats Ocomvetarors ypapais Kai mapaddce tév aylav judy marépwv 
ovupBaivovaay. | 
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relate to the divine nature may be deduced from scripture, but that 
the true sense of scripture depends upon the unwritten tradition of 
the church. I answer: In the first place, perhaps the occasion of 
his thus trifling arose from the words wepi tov Oeiov. And so in- 
deed Harding, in the book which he wrote against the English Apo- 
logy, seeks to elude this testimony. But Harding makes a shameful 
mistake; and Bellarmine too, if he be in the same opinion, hath 
fallen into a shameful hallucination. For qep: tov Oeiov denotes 
not only, “concerning those things which pertain to the divine 
nature,” but also, as Cassiodorus hath translated it, “ concerning 
the divine will, or the divine law.” The very translator whom 
Bellarmine follows renders it, “concerning divine things;” and so 
indeed it ought to be rendered. And Theodoret himself, in the 
words immediately preceding, hath the expression wep! twv Ociwy 
mpayuatwv, that is, “of things relating to faith and religion.” 
Then he says that ‘‘we have the teaching of the Holy Spirit in a 
written form,” Tov mavaryiov mvevmatos SwacKkadlav dvarypamrov 
€yovtas. Besides, Constantine says, “ Let us take from scripture 
tov Cytovuéevwy THv vow,” that is, the solution not of this or 
that question, but of all questions. Secondly, in asserting that 
the true sense of scripture depends upon the unwritten tradition 
of the church, he openly makes the scriptures inferior to the church, 
of which yet he elsewhere indicates a disapproval. or if the true 
sense of scripture depend upon the church, then it is plain that the 
credit and authority of the church is greater than of scripture: 
since the true sense of scripture follows the unwritten tradition of 
the church; and what else is scripture but the sense of scripture? 
The falsehood of Bellarmine’s third objection, that the Arians were 
not convicted and condemned by the testimony of scripture, is clear 
from c. 8,4 of this same book of Theodoret, é€ éyypadwv pet’ 
evcefselas evvoounevwy A€Lewv KkaTexpiOncav: and from Socrates, 
Lib. 1. ¢. 6, “We have often refuted them by unrolling (or ex- 
plaining) the scriptures®.” For, although Socrates wrote this not 
of the Nicene council, but of that at Alexandria, composed only of 
a few bishops and presbyters, yet every one sees that the Arians 
were most plainly condemned by scripture: unless indeed it be 
supposed that scripture had more efficacy at Alexandria than at 


[4 Where, however, another reading is, ¢£ dypdpov per’ evoeBeias vooupe- 
vov.—p. 29. A. See Valesius’ note. ] 

[5 cai radra éyovres Kal dvanticcovtes Tas Oeias ypapas modddxis dvetpe- 
Wapev adrovs.—p. 11. B. ed. Vales.] 
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Nice. And what else did Athanasius do but condemn Arius out 
of scripture ? 

Our fourth testimony is taken from ATHANASIUS, in his book 
against the Gentiles or idols: “The scriptures are sufficient for 
every purpose of instruction or education in the truth'.” Bellar- 
mine replies, that Chemnitz hath added the word “every” out of 
his own head. I answer: He did indeed add, but he hath not 
thereby changed the sense: for that this is Athanasius’ meaning, 
is apparent from the place itself, which occurs in the beginning of 
the book. In the next place, Bellarmine answers that Athanasius 
speaks in that book of only two dogmas: one of which is, that idols 
should not be worshipped; the other, Christ’s twofold nature, or 
that Christ was truly both God and man. I answer: That these 
two points are indeed handled in the books to Macarius; but this is 
no reason for not extending it in its force and application to all other 
dogmas, or taking it in a general sense. Thirdly, he concedes that 
scripture is sufficient, but not without the explication of the fathers. 
I answer: But by this explication of the fathers Bellarmine means 
unwritten traditions, If he meant the interpretation of the fathers, 
we should feel less reluctant to admit it. And yet even the inter- 
pretations of the fathers are not simply necessary ; because there 
was a time when there were no patristic interpretations, and never- 
theless the scriptures were understood. And Athanasius himself 
writes expressly in that same place, that the truth of scripture is 
known, and ‘clearer than the sun.” Then he subjoins, “ the scrip- 
tures are sufficient ;” and afterwards he says, that the fathers must 
be read on account of some men’s perverseness, who will not receive 
what is plain and manifest. Whence it appears that he means, that 
the fathers are not universally or simply necessary to the under- 
standing of the scriptures. The same author, in his third book 
against the Arians, says: “ By hearing the scriptures we are led. 
into faith.” This is the very point which we have proved above, 
from Rom. x., “ Faith is by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God.” And in his Synopsis he says, that “holy scripture con- 
tained in certain books is the anchor and support of our faith®.” 
Therefore, our faith is not supported by traditions, but by the 
scriptures. 

Our fifth testimony is that of Bast the great, de Confessione 

[! adrapkes pev yap eiow al ayia Kal Oedmvevoror ypapat mpds ri tis 
adnbcias dmayyeNay.—T, 1. p. 1» Paris. 1598. ] 
[2 ris micrews judy olovet dxpoOina 7 ayxvpat kal épeicpara,—T. It. p: 127.4 
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Fidei, where he writes thus: “It is a manifest piece of infidelity, 
and incurs a just charge of arrogance, either to reject what is 
written, or to add anything which is not written’.” It is a very 
remarkable passage. Bellarmine replies that this place of Basil is 
meant to refer, not to apostolical traditions, but to those things 
which are contrary to scripture and invented by private persons. 
I answer: These words do most clearly confirm the perfection of 
scripture. For Basil had said a little before, “I am bound to pro- 
pose to you those things which I have learned from the divinely 
inspired scripture, according to the good pleasure of God, for the 
common profit. For if the Lord himself, in whom the Father was 
well-pleased, in whom are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge, who hath received from the Father all power and all 
judgment, says, ‘He gave me a commandment what I should speak 
and what I should say ;’ and again, ‘ Those things, therefore, which 
I speak unto you, as the Father hath said unto me, even so I 
speak ;’ and if the Holy Spirit speaketh not of himself, but what- 
soever he heareth from him; how much more is it at once pious 
and safe for us to think and do this in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ*!’ And afterwards he says: “If the Lord be 
faithful in all his words, and all his commandments are faithful, 
standing fast for ever and ever, done in truth and equity ;” then 
he subjoins the words which we previously introduced, namely :— 
“Tt is a manifest incurring of the crime of infidelity and arrogance, 
either to reject anything that is written, or add anything that is 
not written.” Then follows: “Since our Lord Jesus Christ says, 
‘My sheep hear my voice,’ premising, ‘a stranger will they not 
follow, but flee from him, for they know not the voice of strangers;’ 
and the apostle, by an example taken from the case of men, 
earnestly prohibits the adding to, or taking from, the scriptures of 
God, when he says, ‘Though it were but a man’s testament, yet, 


, a ca a 
[3 havepa exmrwots mictrews kai tmepnpavias Katnyopia fj aOereiy te Tov 
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when it is confirmed, no man disannulleth or addeth thereto ;’ con- 
sequently, we know that now and always we should flee all words 
and sentiments alien from the doctrine of the Lord?.” 

Basil, therefore, testifies that all points of faith, whatever they 
may be, are found in the scriptures; and therefore that those persons 
violate the testament of God, who seek other doctrines outside the 
scriptures. He condemns, therefore, all others as strange and foreign, 
Eéva and addorpra. But Bellarmine observes that Basil, in that 
same place, says that he was compelled to use unwritten discourses 
against the heretics. I answer: he did indeed use unwritten (not 
discourses, but) expressions ; yet such as were not foreign from scrip- 
ture, and its orthodox sense. He employed no new doctrines, but 
new terms, and those such as introduced no new sense: for he 
says that these words are not “foreign from the pious meaning of 
scripture.” Although those terms were strange in expression, yet 
they contained no strange meaning, but preserved the “ sense which 
lay in the scriptures.” Consequently, he determines those to be 
strange, and false, and deserving to be rejected, which have not 
the meaning which lies in the scriptures. He clearly refers there- 
fore, not to dogmas, but to certain terms not actually used in 
scripture, such as ‘Ouoovarov, and others of the like sort, which he 
was accustomed to use in disputing against the heretics. There is 
another place, in his eightieth epistle to Eustathius the physician, 
where Basil writes as follows: ‘We do not think it just and equi- 
table, that the manner of speaking which obtains amongst them 
should be made the rule and canon of orthodox doctrine. If custom 
be indeed the test to try right doctrine, let us by all means be 
permitted also to follow their example. Let us stand then by the 
arbitration of the holy scriptures, and let the sentence of truth be 
certainly adjudged to those with whom are found doctrines conso- 
nant to the oracles of God*.” Bellarmine says that he is speaking 

[} rod kupiov judy "Inootd Xpiorod cimdvros, ra eua mpdBara ths euns hovis 
axoveu Kal mpd Tovtou S€ eipyxdros, ddNorpio dé ov py dxodovOjcwow, adda 
pevEovrar dn’ avrod, k.7T.r. Kal tod dmoorddov ev trodelyyatt dvOparive 
opodpédrepov amayopevovtos Td mpoobeivar i} ipedeiv te ev Tais Oeomvetorous 
ypapais, d° dv gnow, x... macay ev odv addorpiav ris Tod Kupiov bida- 
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—Ibid. p. 251. B. ¢.] 
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not of any tradition received by the whole church; but of particular 
customs. I answer: It is an important question which is handled 
and discussed in this place; namely, whether we may say that 
there are three persons and one Godhead, T PELs UTocTacels Kal 
piav Oeornta. Some persons alleged and urged custom; but he 
says it is not fit that “custom should be the rule,” vouos Kat kavwv 
Tov opQ0v Aovyov. Then he subjoins the sentence quoted above; 
wherein he shews, first, that the divine oracles and the scriptures 
are the same thing; secondly, that those doctrines which agree 
with the scriptures should be received, and all others rejected. 
And so much for the testimony of Basil. 

Our sixth testimony is taken from some sentences of Curyso- 
stom. In Hom. 1 in Matt. he says: “ There is need of scripture, 
because many corrupt doctrine.” In Hom. 13 in Genes.’ he says: 
“Scripture does not permit the hearer of it to go wrong.” Then 
he subjoins : “ But, because most people lend an ear to those who 
handle these subjects, not in order to gain some edification from 
the holy scriptures, but to be amused; and, therefore, seek to 
hear not those who profit, but those who entertain them best; I 
beseech you therefore, that, closing your ears to all such, we may 
together follow the standard set by the canon of holy scripture.” 
In his 3rd Homily upon 2 Thess.4 he says that all necessary things 
are clear in the scriptures. To all these Bellarmine replies only 
by the question: “ For what purpose are these alleged?” I 
answer, by shewing the purpose, thus: If the gospel was committed 
to writing lest it should be corrupted, then all parts of it are 
written, because no part of it should be corrupted. If the scrip- 
tures were written lest we should err, then all things are written, 
because we should not err in any thing. If all things ought to be 
referred to this canon of scripture, then scripture is the perfect rule 
of all our actions and articles of faith. If all necessary things are 
plain in the scriptures, then nothing beside the scriptures is neces- 
sary. The same author, Opus Imperf. in Matt. Hom. 49, writes 
thus: “Then, when ye shall see the abomination of desolation 
standing in the holy place, that is, when ye shall see impious 
heresy, which is the army of antichrist, standing in the holy places 


réov ékelvors. ovkody 1 Oedmvevotos juiv Siautnodr@ ypady: Kal map’ ots ay 
eipeOn ta Sdypara avv@dd Trois Oeics Adyous, emt rovtos n&er mavros [4 Oeia] 
tis adnbcias Wipos.—T. u. p. 901. B. Whitaker has, as the reader will 
perceive, omitted a whole clause in his translation of this passage. ] 

[3 Tom. tv. p. 103.] {4 Tom, xt. p. 528.] 
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of the church; then let those that are in Judea flee to the moun- 
tains; that is, let those who are in Christianity betake themselves 
to the scriptures. For as the true Jew is the Christian, (accord- 
ing to the saying of the apostle, ‘ He is not a Jew who is one out- 
wardly, but he who is one inwardly,’) so the true Judxa is 
Christianity, the name Juda being, by interpretation, confession. 
Now the mountains are the scriptures of the apostles and prophets, 
concerning which it is said, ‘ Thou givest wonderful light from the 
eternal mountains ;’ and again, it is said of the church, ‘ Her foun- 
dations are on the holy hills’!.” 

Bellarmine replies, that not Chrysostom, but some heretic, was 
the author of these homilies. I answer: Some do, indeed, sup- 
pose that these homilies were written by one Maximus, who was 
an Arian; yet the book is an useful one, and this opinion is a 
pious one, consonant not only with the scriptures, but with the 
other fathers. Augustine, de Pastoribus, c. 12, says: ‘“ Hear 
the voice of the Shepherd: draw to the mountains of the holy 
scripture.” And the reason which he uses, and which follows 
in that same place, proves the truth of this sentence. ‘“ And 
wherefore does he bid all Christians to betake themselves to the 
scriptures ? Because at this time, since heresy hath prevailed in 
those churches, there can be no other proof of true Christianity, 
no other refuge for true Christians, who desire to know the truth 
of faith, save the scriptures of God. Formerly it was shewn 
in many ways, what was the true church of Christ, and what 
paganism; but now those who wish to know what is the true 
church of Christ, have no other means of knowing but the holy 
scriptures. Why so? Because, even those churches which are in 


{! Tune cum yideritis abominationem desolationis stantem in loco 
sancto, id est, cum videritis heresim impiam, que est exercitus antichristi, 
stantem in locis sanctis ecclesiz ; in illo tempore, qui in Judea sunt, fugiant 
ad montes, id est, qui sunt in Christianitate conferant se ad scripturas. Sicut 
enim yerus Judeeus est Christianus, dicente apostolo, Non qui in manifesto 
Judaus est, sed qui in occulto; sic vera Judea Christianitas est, cujus 
nomen intelligitur confessio. Montes autem sunt scripture apostolorum 
aut prophetarum, de quibus dictum est, Illuminas tu mirabiliter a monti- 
bus eternis; et iterum de ecclesia dicit, Fundamenta ejus in montibus 
sanctis.—Chrys. Opp. T. vi. col. 204. Paris. 1718—38. The quotation, 
“Tlluminas tu mirabiliter,” &c., is from the Vulgate version, Ps. Ixxvi. 4, 
which here, as usual, follows the LXX. qerifes od Oavparras amd dpéwv 
aiwviov. They probably conjectured that 0 should be read oN: This 
picce is falsely ascribed to Chrysostom. | a 
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schism have all things which truly belong to Christ: they have churches 
as wellas we; the holy scriptures themselves as well as we ; bishops 
and the other orders of the clergy as well as we; baptism as well 
as we; the eucharist as well as we, and all the rest; finally, they 
have Christ himself. If, then, one desires to know which is the 
true church of Christ, where the points of resemblance are so con- 
founded, whence can he know it but from the holy scriptures? ?” 
And more to the same purpose follows in the same writer. 

There is another passage of Chrysostom’s, in his homily on Ps. 
xcy., where he writes thus: “ We should not say any thing without 
evidence, out of the mere device of our own minds. If any thing be 
spoken without proof from scripture, the thoughts of the hearers 
stumble, now assenting, now hesitating, sometimes turning from the 
discourse as frivolous, sometimes receiving it as specious. But when 
the testimony of the voice of God is uttered from the scripture, it 
confirms at once the discourse of him who speaks, and the mind of 
him who hears,” Thus Chrysostom. Nothing therefore must be 
said beside the scripture, lest the thoughts of the hearer should 
halt or vacillate. Bellarmine replies, that what is here prohibited 
is the saying any thing out of our own inventions, because what is 
so said does not so easily win assent as that which is confirmed by 
scripture. I answer: What a ridiculous subterfuge is this! For 
that which is said out of our own inventions would be utterly 
rejected. But what Chrysostom says is, that nothing should be 
said without evidence, merely of our own thoughts, and without 
scripture ; intimating, that every thing which is said without the 
testimony of scripture is spoken merely from our own thoughts, 
without evidence, and of our own invention. For if any thing of 


(2 Audite vocem pastoris; colligite vos ad montes scripture sancte.... Et 
quare jubet hoc tempore omnes Christianos conferre se ad scripturas? Quia 
in tempore hoc, ex quo obtinuit heresis illas ecclesias, nulla probatio potest 
esse verze Christianitatis, neque refugium potest esse Christianorum aliud, 
volentium cognoscere fidei veritatem, nisi scripture: divine. Antea enim 
multis modis ostendebatur, que esset ecclesia Christi et que gentilitas. 
Nune autem nullo| modo cognoscitur volentibus cognoscere que sit vera 
ecclesia Christi, nisi tantummodo per scripturas. Quare? Quia omnia que 
sunt proprie Christi in veritate, habent et heereses illee in schismate, simi- 
liter ecclesias, similiter et ipsas scripturas divinas, similiter episcopos 
ceterosque ordines clericorum, similiter baptismum, similiter eucharistiam, 
et cetera omnia; denique ipsum Christum. Volens ergo quis cognoscere 
que sit vera ecclesia Christi, unde cognoscat in tanta confusione similitu- 
dinis, nisi tantummodo per scripturas ?—T. Ix. p. 279, et seqq.] 
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this sort be said, it will be uncertain, and bring the minds of the 
hearers into doubt and hesitation. The same Chrysostom, Hom. 
13 in 2 Corinth. writes thus: “How can it be other than absurd to 
refuse to trust others in the matter of money, and to count and 
reckon it ourselves, and yet in far more important matters to 
follow simply other men’s opinions; especially when we have, in the 
sentence of the divine laws, the most exact balance, and standard, 
and rule of all things? Therefore, I beseech and implore you to 
leave asking what this man or the other thinks, and to seek the 
resolution of all these inquiries from the scriptures!” Bellarmine 
brings a pitiable and foolish reply. He says, that Chrysostom 
speaks of those who prefer riches to poverty, whereas scripture 
teaches the contrary. I answer: Chrysostom speaks not of this 
only, but says that we have the most exact balance and perfect 
rule of all things, aravrwy, in the declaration of the laws of God, 
anopacw Twv Ociwy vow. How he understands this, is shewn 
by his subjoining, Tapa Tov ypadpwv TavTa ravtTa tuvOavecbe. 
Therefore he admonishes us not to be anxious about the opinions of 
the many, but to examine all things for ourselves; and he illus- 
trates it by a comparison: ‘ We examine money by counting and 
reckoning it: now we ought to be much more careful about such 
matters as these.’ 

Our seventh testimony is from EpieHanius, Heres. 61. This 
is produced by Bellarmine. But there is a still clearer testimony, 
Heres. 69, where Epiphanius assigns the reason why he gives the 
title Aryxupwros to his book,—because he collected the doctrine of 
God out of the whole scripture, to be as it were an anchor’. 
Therefore the scripture is the anchor of our faith. And a little 
after, in the same place, he says, that Christ is called the corner- 
stone, because ‘he hath constructed for us the new and the old 
Testaments,” 


Our eighth testimony is that of Cyrit, in his book, De Fide ad 


[1 Ilés yap ovk aromov bmép pev arev jr) éTépors muaTevew, GAN apiOue 
kal Wp rodro émirpérew, mop ihe riences imdés an ‘re. 
pov mapacvperba dSdEais, kal tadra axpi8h Cvydy dravtev exoytas Kal yvdpova 
kal kavéva Tév Oeiwv vopov thy andpacw. Sd mapakadd kat Séouar ravtov 
buav, apevres ti TO Set Kal rH Sei Soxed mepi rovrar, Tapa Tév ypapey 
tavra dravra muvOdverbe,—Chrysost. Comment. T. y. pp. 636, 7. Paris: 
1633.] 

(2 c. xxvii. p. 751—2. ed. Petav. T. 1.] 

[3 dua 7rd emeopiyEa maXaiay Kal véav dica@jxnv.—lb. c. xxxv. p. 758. D.] 
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Reginas, where he hath these words: “It is needful for us to fol- 
low the hoby scriptures, and in nothing to depart from what they 
prescribe.” Bellarmine says that he only affirms that no new 
dogmas should be broached contrary to the scriptures. I answer: 
Cyril refers us to the directions of scripture as perfect. For he 
plainly affirms the sufficiency of scripture, Lib. xm. in Joann. c. 
68.: “ All things which the Lord did are not written, but those 
which the writers thought sufficient, both for practice and for doc- 
trine; that we, resplendent with the glory of orthodox faith and 
works and virtue, might attain to the kingdom of heaven‘.” The 
same author, Hom. 5 in Levit. writes as follows: ‘TI (as far as the 
capacity of my judgment permits me to form an opinion) suppose 
that in these two days we may understand the two Testaments, 
wherein it is lawful that every word pertaining to God (for this is 
meant by sacrifice) should be searched out and examined, and that 
the understanding of all things should be taken from these; but 
if any thing remain, which the scripture of God determines not, that 
no other third scripture should be received for the confirmation of 
our knowledge (which is here called the third day), but we should 
commit what remains to the fire, that is, reserve it for God®.” Bel- 
larmine hath two replies: first, that Cyril was not the author of 
these homilies, but Origen, or somebody else, who (says he) every- 
where destroys the letter to establish his own mystical sense. I 
answer: It makes no difference whether the piece be Cyril’s or 
Origen’s: the authority of both is equal. This author does in- 
deed pursue allegories, as the other fathers do; yet this sentence 
is true and orthodox. Secondly, he says, that it is not all unwrit- 
ten doctrine, but any third scripture pretending to be divine, when 
it is really human, that is here condemned. I answer: The words 
are plain. He not only rejects any third scripture, but distinctly 


(4 Non igitur omnia que Dominus fecit conscripta sunt, sed que scri- 
bentes tam ad mores quam ad dogmata putarunt sufficere; ut recta fide et 
operibus ac virtute rutilantes ad regnum ccelorum perveniamus.—Col. 220. 
Paris. 1508. ] 

[5 Ego (prout sensus mei capacitas habet) in hoc biduo puto duo testa- 
menta posse intelligi, in quibus liceat omne verbum, quod ad Deum per- 
tineat (hoc enim est sacrificium), requiri et discuti, atque ex ipsis omnem 
rerum scientiam capi: si quid autem superfuerit, quod non scriptura 
divina decernat, nullam aliam debere tertiam scripturam ad auctoritatem 
scientiz suscipi, que hic dies tertia nominatur, sed igni tradamus quod 
superest, id est, Deo reservemus.—This passage is taken almost word for 
word from Origen, Hom. 5. in Levitic. 66. D.] 
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affirms that in the two Testaments “every word pertaining to 
God may be sought.” Therefore, those things which cannot be 
found in these two Testaments, do in no way pertain to God, 
To whom then shall we suppose that written traditions pertain ? 

Our ninth testimony is that of THzopHitus ALEXANDRINUS, who 
in his 2nd Paschal writes thus: “It is the fruit of a diabolic spirit to 
think that there is aught divine without the authority of the sacred 
scriptures'.” Bellarmine says that he is speaking of apocryphal 
books, which some sought to introduce. I answer: The words are 
plain,—that nothing is divine without the scriptures. Now, tradi- 
tions are without the scriptures: therefore, they are not divine. 

Our tenth testimony is that of ApoLiinaris, mentioned by 
Eusebius, Lib. v. c. 15. He says that he had deferred for a long 
time writing against Montanus, lest he should seem to add some- 
thing to the word of the gospel”. Bellarmine replies, firstly, that 
these words are not found in all the books. I answer: They are 
found in the Greek copies, c. 16; in the versions of Christopherson 
and Musculus, c. 15; and the books which have them not are 
faulty. Secondly, Bellarmine remarks that he does not say, to 
the written word of the gospel of God, but simply, to the word of 
the gospel of God. I answer: But he means the written word, as 
is plain from his expressions. For he says that he feared lest he 
should seem emiavyypapeu, or émidiataccecOat TH THS KaWNS 
SuaOyxns Noyw’ that is, to add anything to the written gospel. 
Besides, he could not possibly fear adding anything by writing to 
an unwritten teaching, but only to written books. Thirdly, Bellar- 
mine says that he means any dogma contrary to scripture,—that 
he was careful not to write anything repugnant thereto. I answer: 
He might easily have guarded against the danger of writing any- 
thing contrary to scripture; but what he dreaded was, lest any one 
should suppose that the book which he wrote added anything to 
the canon, in the same way as Montanus added many things. Then 
he subjoins: ‘ No one can neither add to, or diminish from, the 
scriptures of the old and new Testaments,” ute mpocOeivar uyre 
adedeiv dvvatov. Therefore it is certain that the doctrine de- 
livered in the scriptures is perfect. 


[1 Diabolici spiritus est, extra scripturarum sacrarum authoritatem divi- 
num aliquid putare.—In Bibliothec. Patrum. Paris. 1589. T. m1. col. 519.] 

[2 dedids dé kal eSevdaBovpevos py mn ddEo Ticw émovyypadew 4 émOta- 
racocaOa TH THs ToD evayyeNiov Kawvijs SiaOnKns Ady@, @ pnTe mpocbeivar pr 


dpedeiv duvarév.—T. 11. pp. 73, 74. ed, Heinich.] . 
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Our eleventh testimony is that of TerTuti1an (for I come now 
to the Latin fathers) in his books against the heretic Hermogenes, 
where these words occur: “I adore the fulness of scripture, which 
shews me at once the Creator and the creatures. But in the gospel 
I find still further, the Word, who is the minister and mediator of 
the supreme governor. But that all things were made out of any 
subject-matter, I have nowhere yet been able to read. Let the shop 
of Hermogenes teach us where this is written, or fear that woe 
which is destined for those who add to or diminish from the scrip- 
ture*.” In these words there are two things to be considered: 
the first is, that the scripture is full and perfect, which appears 
from the words, “I adore the plenitude of scripture;” the other, 
that whoever add or deliver anything that is not written, have to 
dread that woe which is denounced, Rev. xxii. 18. He would not 
have those only to fear it, who bring forward anything contrary to 
scripture, but those also who bring forward anything that is not 
written. Bellarmine says that Tertullian is only speaking of a 
single dogma, namely, that God made all things out of nothing, 
without any pre-existent matter. The scripture, says he, is perfect 
enough to prove this. I answer: Tertullian does indeed handle 
that question in this book; but these words are general and refer 
to all religious questions; nor apply merely to this alone, but to all 
others. Indeed he would have said nothing, unless what he said 
should apply to all questions: for Hermogenes might have objected 
to him that we need not in every question recur to scripture; and 
to what end should he have admonished the heretic to fear that woe 
denounced against all who add or diminish, unless he could shew 
that what he said was written, unless he himself had taken it for 
granted that all was written? Tertullian disputes from the autho- 
rity of scripture negatively. Hermogenes cannot shew that this is 
written; therefore let him fear that woe: which argument would 
have no force at all in it, unless it were certain that the scriptures 
are absolutely full and perfect, and that no dogma should be 
received which is not delivered in the scriptures. 

The same apthor also elsewhere, in his Prescriptions against 


[3 Adoro scripture plenitudinem, que mihi factorem manifestat et facta. 
In evangelio vero amplius et ministrum atque arbitrum rectoris invenio Ser- 
monem. An autem de aliqua subjacenti materia facta sint omnia, nusquam 
adhuc legi. Scriptum esse doceat Hermogenis officina, aut timeat vee illud 
adjicientibus aut detrahentibus destinatum.—cap. 22, p. 19. ed Leopold. 
Lips. 1841.] 
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heretics, writes thus: “ We are not permitted to indulge our own 
caprice in anything, nor to choose what any shall introduce of his own 
will. We have as our authorities the apostles of the Lord, who them- 
selves chose not anything to be introduced at their own pleasure, 
but faithfully consigned to all nations that instruction which they 
received from Christ. Consequently, though even an angel from 
heaven should preach unto us any other gospel, we should pronounce 
him accursed!” The apostles delivered the instruction of Christ 
faithfully to the nations, not to a few particular persons, but to all. 
And a little after he says, that “all the Lord’s sayings are set forth 
for all2.” Therefore not some for some, (as the Jesuit pretends) but 
all for all. The same father, in his book de Resurrectione Carnis, 
calls the heretics shunners of the light of scripture, lucifugas 
scripturarum. This title suits our papists most aptly: for they 
hate the light of scripture, and, whether writing or disputing, seek 
to take us off from the scriptures to the fathers, or tradition, or 
some other testimony. And in the same book he says: “Take 
away from the heretics what they have in common with pagan wis- 
dom, so as to make them support all their opinions by scripture 
only, and they cannot stand’.” The same may be said of the 
papists: for if they are compelled to support all their dogmas by 
the scriptures, it is all over with tradition and the whole of popery. 
Thus Tertullian, as long as he was a catholic, everywhere asserts 
the perfection and authority of the scriptures. In his book, de 
Carne Christi, he says: “If they do not prove it, for indeed it is 
not written‘.” And presently after: ‘But there is nothing cer- 
tainly known, because scripture exhibits nothing®.” And again: 
“Ido not admit what you add beside the scripture out of your 
own head®,” 

Our twelfth testimony is that of Cyprian, Ep. 74 ad Pompeium, 


(1 Nobis vero nihil ex nostro arbitrio indulgere licet, sed nec eligere quod 
aliquis de arbitrio suo induxerit. Apostolos Domini habemus auctores, qui 
nec ipsi quicquam ex suo arbitrio, quod inducerent, elegerunt, sed accep- 
tam a Christo disciplinam fideliter nationibus adsignaverunt. Itaque etiam 
si angelus de ccelis aliter evangelizaret, anathema diceretur a nobis.—c. 6, 
p- 4.] 

[? Omnia quidem dicta Domini omnibus posita sunt.—c. 8, p. 7.] 

[§ Aufer heereticis quae cum ethnicis sapiunt, ut de solis scripturis ques- 
tiones suas sistant, et stare non possunt.—c. 3.] 

[4 Si non probant, quia nec scriptum est.—c. 6, p. 69.] 

[5 Certum est; sed nihil de eo constat, quia scriptura non exhibet.—Ibid.] 

[§ Non recipio, quod extra scripturam de tuo infers.—c. 7, p. 70.] 
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against Stephen, concerning the rebaptization of those who returned 
to the church from heresy. In that epistle he writes thus : 
“ Whence is that tradition? Descends it from the authority of the 
Lord and the gospel, or from the commandments and letters of the 
apostles ? That we should do what is written, is what God testifies, 
proposing this to Joshua the son of Nave, where he says: ‘ The book 
of this law shall not depart out of thy mouth, but thou shalt 
meditate therein day and night, that thou mayest observe to do all 
the things which are written therein.’ In like manner the Lord, 
when he sends his apostles, commands that the nations should be 
baptized and taught to observe all things whatsoever he commanded 
them.” Then he subjoins: “If therefore it is either enjoined in 
the gospels, or contained in the apostolic epistles or Acts, that those 
who come from any heresy should not be baptized, but only have 
hands laid upon them in token of repentance, let this divine and 
holy tradition be observed’.” In these words we must observe two 
things: first, that every evangelical and apostolic tradition should 
be sought in the Gospels, Acts, or Epistles; secondly, that all 
things which cannot be found in these books should be rejected and 
despised. Bellarmine replies, in the jirst place, that Cyprian, when 
he wrote this epistle, was in error, and defended that error; and 
that consequently he reasoned as men in error do. I answer: He 
erred indeed, but he advanced a good argument to support a bad 
cause: he was wrong in the minor, not in the major premiss. 
For thus he reasoned: Things unwritten should not be received. 
So far was true. Then he assumed that what Stephen held,— 
namely, that those baptized by heretics should not be rebaptized,— 
was not written. Now this was false: so that it was a good 
argument applied to a bad cause. Secondly, Bellarmine says, 
that Augustine refutes this epistle, de Baptismo c. Donat. Lib. v. 
c. 23. I answer: He does refute it, and censures it, not on account 
of this opinion, but on account of the drift of the epistle, because 


[7 Unde est ista traditio? Utrumne de dominica et evangelica aucto- 
ritate descendens, an de apostolorum mandatis atque epistolis veniens? Ea 
enim facienda ess¢ quz scripta sunt, Deus testatur, et proponit ad Jesum 
Nave, dicens, Non recedet liber legis hujus ex ore tuo, sed meditaberis in eo 
die ac nocte, ut observes facere omnia que scripta sunt in eo. Item Do- 
minus apostolos suos mittens mandat baptizari gentes et doceri, ut observent 
omnia gueecunque ille preecepit. Si ergo aut in evangelio precipitur, aut in 
apostolorum epistolis aut actibus continetur, ut a quacunque heresi veni- 
entes non baptizentur, sed tantum manus illis imponatur in peenitentiam, ob- 
servetur divina hee et sancta traditio.—p. 211, ed. Fell. ] 
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Cyprian therein contends that those who were baptized by heretics 
should be rebaptized. Yea, Augustine approves and praises this 
opinion of Cyprian’s: for in this same book, c. 26, he says, “ This 
is excellent which Cyprian hath said, ‘ Let us return to the fountain- 
head.’” If Cyprian had done what he himself says ought to have 
been done, that is, had entirely betaken himself to the tradition of 
canonical scripture, he would never have persisted in this opinion, 
or have contended for the repetition of a baptism performed by 
ever so gross a heretic. Bellarmine’s argument therefore is a 
sophism—a non causa ad causam, His third reply is to this 
effect: Although Cyprian condemns this tradition, yet he condemns 
not other traditions. I answer: Cyprian condemns not merely one, 
but all traditions which cannot be established by the scriptures of 
the evangelists and apostles. And in Ep. 63 ad Cecilium, he says 
that “Christ only should be heard,” and none beside; that we 
should do what he did and commanded to be done: where he 
refers us to the voice of Christ, and that consigned in writing. And 
in the same epistle he says that we should take care, that when 
Christ comes ‘he may find us holding what he admonished us of, 
observing what he taught, doing what he did.” And a little before 
he says that we should follow the tradition of the Lord. Now he 
means no other tradition than the scripture, as in the epistle 
to Pompeius. Therefore, if we would keep the tradition of the 
Lord, we must always return to the scriptures alone. 

I come now to Jerome and Augustine, who alone remain of 
those enumerated by Bellarmine. Our thirteenth testimony, then, 
is that of Jerome, Comment. in Tit. i.; Comment. in Matth. xxiii. ; 
in Aggeeum; in Psalm. lxxxvi.; and elsewhere. Those which we 
have enumerated are the only testimonies of Jerome to which 
Bellarmine replies. In the first of them Jerome says: ‘ Gar- 
rulify unsupported by the authority of scripture hath no credit*.” 
Bellarmine says that this fits us exactly; meaning that garrulous 
men obtain no credit with any, unless they seek to confirm their 
errors by scripture. I answer: But in these words traditions 
are plainly set aside, and those are pronounced mere talkers, who 
maintain anything without authority of scripture; which even 
Bellarmine’s own interpretation of the passage proves. Would 
heretics seem mere talkers, when they teach anything without 
scriptural proof, and gain credit with nobody, unless every doc- 
trine required to be confirmed by the authority of scripture ? 


[2 Sine auctoritate scripturarum garrulitas fidem non habet.] 
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The second place from Jerome is contained in his Commentary 
on Matth. xxiii.: “That which hath no authority from scripture 
is as easily rejected as approved.” He speaks of Zacharias who 
was slain between the temple and the altar, and whom some made 
the father of John the Baptist on the authority of tradition. Bel- 
larmine replies that he speaks of a particular tradition taken 
from some apocryphal book. I answer: Yet he speaks gene- 
rally, that all those things may be easily rejected, which rest not 
upon scripture. For what, if that tradition was written in an 
apocryphal book, does it therefore follow that it ought to be 
rejected? As if any popish traditions were contained in canonical 
books ! 

Jerome’s third testimony is found in his Commentary on Hag- 
gai i. The words are these: “And other things also, which they 
find or invent out of their own heads, as if it were an apostolic 
tradition, without the authority and testimony of scripture, the sword 
of God strikes through*.” By the sword of God he means the 
scriptures. Bellarmine replies, that he is dealing with those who 
devise something out of their own heads, and would have it thought 
_ apostolical. The same reply is given by Harding in his book against 
the English Apology. I answer: This testimony pinches and op- 
poses the papists mightily; for they have invented many things 
which cannot be established by the authority of scripture, and which 
nevertheless they desire should be esteemed apostolical. And, to 
make Jerome’s meaning still plainer, he subjoins, that all their 
labours, and fastings, and various observances, and lyings on the 
ground (yapevvias) are here condemned. These things are not 
plainly contrary to scripture, and yet he says that these are 
stricken by the sword of God! Now the papists use all these, and 
make a great part of piety and religion consist in them. It is mani- 
fest therefore that Jerome condemns all things which cannot be 
_ proved by plain testimonies of scripture. 

The other passage of Jerome is upon Ps. Ixxxvi.; although 
Erasmus and others suppose that those commentaries on the Psalms 
are not Jerome’s,but of some other writer. However, Bellarmine 

does not avail himself of that exception, or deny the authority of 


[2 Hoe quia de scripturis non habet auctoritatem, eadem facilitate con- 
temnitur, qua probatur.—T. 1x. p. 57. Francof. 1684.] 

[2 Sed et alia, que absque auctoritate et testimoniis scripturarum quasi 
traditione apostolica sponte reperiunt atque confingunt, percutit gladius 
Dei.—T. vi p. 184.] 
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this piece. Thus then writes Jerome in that place: “Mark what he 
says: ‘Those who were,’ not those who are: so as that, with the 
exception of the apostles, whatever else may be said afterwards, is 
cut off and deprived of authority. Although therefore a man be 
holy after the apostles, although he be eloquent, he hath no autho- 
rity, because, ‘The Lord relates in the scripture of the people, and 
of those princes who were in her!.” Bellarmine replies, that those 
things are rejected which are contrary and repugnant to the scrip- 
tures, and nothing else. JI answer: The words of the psalm which 
Jerome treats of are these: “ The Lord shall relate in the scripture 
of the people and of those princes who were in her.” But how, 
says Jerome, will he relate? Not by word of mouth, but in 
scripture. Therefore every unwritten word must be amputated and 
cut off. But Bellarmine hath omitted these words, because they 
make against himself. But, says Jerome, why is scripture called 
the scripture of the people? Because it is read by all people, that 
all may understand it. Why of the princes ? Because the apostles 
and evangelists, the princes of the church, wrote these things. 
And he says, “They were,” not they are, to shew that nothing 
can now be added. 

I come now to Augustine, from whom our diyines allege many 
testimonies. De Doctr. Christ. Lib. u. ce. 9, he writes thus: 
«Amongst those things which are plainly set down in scripture 
are found all those which contain faith and manners, that is, hope 
and charity®.” Bellarmine replies, that Augustine speaks of those 
things which are simply necessary to all. I answer: We have 
already discussed this. Indeed it is a mere and a miserable subter- 
fuge; for Augustine speaks of those doctrines which are necessary 
not only for all, but for every one. He says, in the beginning of 
this very chapter: “In all these books those who fear God, and 


[1 Videte quid dicat: Qui fuerunt, non qui sunt: ut, exceptis apostolis, 
quodcunque aliud postea dicetur, abscindatur, non habeat postea auctorita- 
tem. Quamvis ergo sanctus sit aliquis post apostolos, quamvis disertus sit, 
non habet auctoritatem: quoniam Dominus narrat in scriptura populorum 
et principum horum, qui fuerunt in ea.—T. vt. p. 163. 

The quotation is from Ps. lxxxyii. 6, according to the Vulgate, | follow- 
ing the Seventy: Kuptos Sinyjoerae ev ypapn adv kal dpxdvrov TOUT@Y TOY 
yeyernpévor ev adit. They seem to have brought up ow from y. 7, and 


to have read it Dw. ] 


(2 Iniis enim quee s aperte inscripturis posita sunt, inveniuntur illa omnia quee 
continent fidem moresque vivendi, spem scilicet atque caritatem.—T. m1. p. 12.] 
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are endued with the meekness of piety, seek the will of God*.” 
And, to enable us the better to seek the will of God, he delivers 
two rules: the first is, to know, read, and even commit to me- 
mory the canonical books; the second, to investigate those things 
which are plainly expressed in them. Then he subjoins these 
words: “ For amongst those things which are plainly set down in 
scripture are found all those which contain faith and manners, that 
is, hope and charity.” However, it is no despicable concession on 
Bellarmine’s part, that he confesses all dogmas simply necessary 
for all to be contained in scripture: from which we may gather, 
that no traditions are simply necessary for all persons. But Au- 
gustine plainly concedes, that whatever things simply contain faith 
and morals, are perspicuously delivered in the scriptures. Now, 
how impious and repugnant to sound theology is it to maintain that 
some things are simply necessary to all for salvation, and some not 
to all! As if the faith of prelates were one thing, and the faith 
of the people another! To the same effect is what Augustine, de 
peccat. Merit. et Remiss. Lib. u. ¢. ult.: “I believe that upon this 
subject also the authority of the divine oracles would be abundantly 
clear, if a man could not be ignorant of it without the loss of the 
promised salvation‘.” Where he affirms that those things, whereof 
we cannot be ignorant without the loss of our salvation, are plainly 
found in scripture. He is speaking of a very difficult question, 
how we can prove that God is not the author of the guilt of sin, if 
the soul be not ex traduce. From this place of Augustine I draw 
two inferences: one, that in every obscure question between us 
and the papists, or any other adversaries who discourse upon 
religion, we should suspend our assent unless the point be esta- 
blished by certain and clear testimonies of scripture; (for so says 
Augustine in the words immediately preceding: ‘“ Where the dis- 
pute is about a matter of great obscurity, and clear and certain 
instruction is not lent us by the holy scriptures, human presumption 
should restrain itself and lie still, inclining to neither side>:” hence 


[3 In his omnibus libris timentes Deum et pietate mansueti querunt 
voluntatem Dei. ] 

[4 Illud tamen credo, quod etiam hinc divinorum eloquiorum clarissima 
auctoritas esset, si homo illud sine dispendio promissz salutis ignorare non 
posset.—T. vir. p. 304. ] 

[5 Ubi de re obscurissima disputatur, non adjuvantibus divinarum scrip- 
turarum claris certisque documentis, cohibere se debet humana presumptio, 
nihil faciens, in partem alteram declinando.—Ibid. ] 
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it follows as a corollary, that all things must be proved by scrip- 
ture:) the other, that there are plain testimonies in scripture to all 
those things which we cannot be ignorant of without peril of our 
salvation. Farewell then traditions, as things no way necessary to 
salvation! Another passage of Augustine is, contra Lit. Petil. Lib. 
un. c. 6, where he writes thus: ‘ Therefore, if there be a question 
concerning Christ, or his church, or any other matter appertaining 
to our faith or practice, I say not if we—who are by no means 
comparable to him who said, ‘Though we,’—but I do say certainly 
what he goes on to subjoin—‘ or an angel from heaven, preach any 
thing to you beside what ye have received in the scriptures of the 
law and the gospel, let him be accursed’!.” Bellarmine replies: 
“T have shewn already that the word beside is equivalent to op- 
posed to.” J answer: And I have shewn already, that all dogmas 
which rest not on the scriptures of the law and the gospel are here 
condemned. 

Our divines produce besides other testimonies from Augustine, 
as Civit. Det. Lib. x1x. c. 18, where he writes thus: “ The city 
of God believes also in the holy scriptures, as well the old as 
the new, which we style canonical; whence that faith is conceived 
by which the just man lives, by which we walk without doubting 
so long as we sojourn absent from the Lord, and which faith 
remaining safe and certain, we may doubt, without incurring just 
censure, about some things which we perceive neither by sense 
nor reason, which are not revealed to us by the canonical scrip- 
tures, nor have come to our knowledge upon the testimony of 
witnesses whose credit it would be absurd to question?.” They 
produce, moreover, many more testimonies, as from Tract. 2. in Ep. 
Joann., Epist. 163, de Pastor. c. 14, de Confess. Lib. v1. ¢. 5. 
To all these testimonies Bellarmine replies, that nothing is therein 


(! Proinde sive de Christo, sive de ejus ecclesia, sive'de quacunque alia 
re que pertinet ad fidem vitamque nostram, non dicam si nos, nequaquam 
comparandi ei qui dixit, Licet si nos, sed omnino quod sequutus adjecit, si 
Angelus de colo vobis annunciaverit preeterquam quod in scripturis legalibus 
et evangelicis accepistis, anathema sit.—T. 1x. p. 301.] 

(2 Credit etiam scripturis sanctis, et veteribus et novis, quas canonicas 
appellamus, unde fides ipsa concepta est, ex qua justus vivit, per quam sine 
dubitatione ambulamus, quamdiu peregrinamur a Domino, qua salva atque 
certa de quibusdam rebus, quas neque sensu neque ratione percipimus, 
neque nobis per canonicam scripturam claruerunt, nec per testes quibus non 
credere absurdum est, in nostram notitiam pervenerunt, sine justa repres 
hensione dubitamus. ] - 
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said against traditions; but that Augustine merely affirms, that 
where scriptural evidences can be had for the confirmation of doc- 
trines, we should use them rather than others. Surely a noble 
answer! The scriptures are to be produced when they can be 
produced! It is indeed thus that the papists act in defence of 
their cause. When they have scripture (which seldom happens), 
they produce it, But what must be done when the testimony of 
scripture cannot be produced? Why, forsooth, according to this 
reply, we need not feel much more care or solicitude what testi- 
monies we use. But Augustine desires that in every case testi- 
monies should be adduced from scripture, as appears plainly from 
the passages themselves, which we shall set forth every one, to 
manifest the futility and falsehood of this reply. 

In the first, that taken from the City of God, Lib. xrx. ¢, 18, 
he says that the church of God believes in the books of the old and 
new Testaments, “by which that faith whereby the just man lives 
is engendered.” They therefore seek some new faith, who seek 
anything beside the scripture, forasmuch as this is the faith which 
all Christians hold who are Christians in reality as well as in 
profession, 

In the second testimony, taken from the second Tractate on 
the Epistles of John, he says, that “ God designed to lay a foun- 
dation against insidious errors in the scriptures, against which no 
man dares to speak who desires to seem a Christian in any sense.” 
The end of scripture, therefore, is to defend us against errors, 

In the third testimony, taken from Epist. 163, he says that 
the canonical books ought to be beside us, “from which, in prefer- 
ence to all others, if any evidence can be alleged on either side, 
the matter may be examined to the end.” 

In his book de Pastoribus, c. 14, (from which the fourth tes- 
timony is taken), he writes thus: “Read me this from the prophets, 
or from the Psalms; quote it from the law, quote it from the gos- 
pel, quote it from an apostle. From these sources [ can quote the 
fact of the church diffused over the whole world, and the Lord 
saying, ‘My sheep hear my voice, and follow me’*.” And a little 
after he says: “Away with human writings! let us hear God’s 
words.” That divine voice, then, which the sheep of Christ hear, 


[3 Lege hoc mihi de propheta, lege de Psalmo, recita de lege, recita de 
evangelio, recita de apostolo. Inde ego recito ecclesiam toto orbe diffusam,; 
et Dominum dicentem, Que sunt oves mez vocem meam audiunt et 
sequuntur me... Auferantur chartee humane ; sonent voces divinse.—T. 1x.] 
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sounds in the scriptures, and unwritten traditions deserve no esteem 
from his flock. 

In his Confessions, Lib. v1. c. 5, he says, that he was drawn 
away from the Manichees by this conviction, amongst others, that 
he had begun to believe that God would never have given the 
scripture so eminent an authority throughout all lands, unless he 
had meant it to be the means whereby we should believe in him, 
and seek him, 

Another passage of Augustine cited by Bellarmine is from his 
book de bono Viduitatis, c. 1, and is as follows: ‘“ The holy 
scripture hath fixed the rule of our doctrine, that we may not 
presume to be wise beyond what is meet, but may be wise (as 
the apostle says) unto sobriety, according as God hath dealt to 
every man the measure of faith. Let me not then consider that 
in teaching you I am doing anything more than expounding the 
great Teacher’s words, and discoursing of what he hath given!.” 
Bellarmine maintains that Augustine speaks only of one single 
dogma,—namely, that of the profession of widowhood. I answer: 
Augustine’s expressions are general, laying down that holy scrip- 
ture fixes for us the rule of doctrine in reference to all sound 
dogmas. He says not that it hath fixed the rule of this or that 
dogma, but of our doctrine, lest we presume to be wise above 
what is meet. This, says Bellarmine, is spoken against those who 
feign anything out of their own heads. But Augustine says that 
the rule of doctrine is fixed in scripture: therefore, if we teach 
anything that is not laid down in scripture, whether of our own 
invention or otherwise, it is foreign from the rule of doctrine. 

Another passage of Augustine is contained in his treatise C. 
Max. Arian. Lib. 11. c. 14. The words are these: “Neither should 
I allege the council of Nice, nor you that of Rimini, as if we would 
prejudge the question. You are not bound by the authority of the 
one, nor I by that of the other. With authorities from the scrip- 
tures, evidence not peculiar to either but common to both, let us 
compare matter with matter, cause with cause, reason with reason?.” 


[1 Sancta scriptura nostre doctrine regulam figit, ne audeamus sapere 
plus quam oportet sapere, sed sapiamus, (ut ipse ait) ad temperantiam, sicut 
unicuique Deus partitus est mensuram fidei. Non sit ergo mihi aliud te 
docere, nisi verba tibi Doctoris exponere, et de iis, quod Dominus dederit, 
disputare. ] 

[2 Sed nune nec ego Nicenum, nec tu debes Ariminense, tanquam pree- 
judicaturus proferre concilium. * Nec ego hujus auctoritate, nec tu illius 
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Bellarmine replies, that these words may seem to make something 
against the authority of councils, but not against traditions. I an- 
swer: When Augustine appeals from councils to the scriptures, he 
certainly much more rejects traditions; because the authority of 
councils ranks next after that of scripture. And if (as the papists 
pretend) traditions have an equal authority with scripture, then 
Augustine would have mentioned them, and said, “ with authorities 
from scripture and tradition.” For so Augustine frequently rejects 
all other standards, and requires scripture to be produced. In 
his commentary on Psalm lvii. Augustine writes thus: “ Away with 
our writings! Let the Book of God come forth: hear Christ 
teaching: hear Truth speaking*”——-where he counts everything 
but scripture to be the voice of man. There are similar expres- 
sions in his book de Unitate Ecclesie, capp. 3, 6, 10, 16, 20; and 
another passage, de Merit. et Remiss. Pece. Lib. u. ¢. ult. which 
hath been already cited. These are the testimonies, the force of 
which our opponent seeks to elude. 

We might easily produce many more, as well from Augustine as 
from others; and therefore Bellarmine’s first remark is of no weight 
against us: for he says, in the first place, that he hath cited twice 
as many testimonies for traditions as we bring against them. I 
answer: Firstly, the victory rests not with the multitude and num- 
ber, but with the truth of testimonies. We read that a thousand 
men have been often routed by a hundred. Secondly, I say that 
we also could bring twice as many testimonies as he hath produced. 
In the second place, Bellarmine observes that the testimonies on their 
side expressly teach that traditions ought to be received; while ours 
do not teach that they should be rejected exvressly, but only by 
wrong consequences which we draw from them. I answer: I con- 
fess that the fathers often mention traditions, but these four things 
are to be noted in their testimonies: first, that the name of tradi- 
tion sometimes denotes written doctrine, and some article depending 
on the sure testimony of scripture: secondly, that those traditions 
mentioned by the fathers are generally free customs, and not neces- 
sary dogmas: thirdly, that the fathers themselves were often 
deceived: (this, perhaps, may seem reproachful to the fathers; but 


detineris: scripturarum auctoritatibus, non quorumque propriis, sed utrisque 
communibus testibus, res cum re, causa cum causa, ratio cum ratione con- 
certet.—T. vi. p. 306.] 

(3 Auferantur de medio chartz nostra; procedat in medium codex Dei; 
audi Christum docentem, audi yeritatem loquentem.] 
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the matter of fact is manifest, inasmuch as they differ among them- 
selves:) fourthly, that many of the traditions mentioned by the 
fathers are now abrogated by the papists themselves. Some of 
these four observations will suffice to obviate every one of the testi- 
monies from the fathers. Finally, Bellarmine remarks, that we 
concede that tradition is defended by the fathers, while they do not 
concede that it was opposed by them. I answer: We concede that 
traditions were defended by the fathers, but in the sense already 
explained: and his assertion, that the fathers do not oppose tradi- 
tions, is false; for they who say that the scriptures are perfect 
and sufficient, and that all religious doctrines should be drawn from 
the scriptures, do really reject traditions. 

However, since he taunts us with the paucity of testimonies, I 
am disposed to proceed a little further, and accumulate additional 
evidence. Origen, in Rom. xvi. 1. 10, writes thus: ‘“ Behold, how 
those men stand upon the brink of peril, who neglect to exercise 
themselves in holy scripture, from which alone’—so he proceeds— 
“the discernment of this examination can be learned!.” Chryso- 
stom, Hom. 58, on the beginning of John x. writes thus: “ He 
justly calls the scriptures the door, because they lead us to God, 
and disclose to us the knowledge of him. They make us his sheep, 
they guard us, and permit not the irruption of the wolves. For, 
like a gate of exceeding strength, they repel heretics, place us in 
safety, and suffer us not to wander as we please.” Then he sub- 
joins: ‘‘ He who does not use the holy scripture, but climbeth up 
some other way, the same is a thief*.” Surely, there is a noble 
encomium upon scripture in this passage. He says that it is the 
door of the knowledge of God; that it makes us of the flock and 
keeps us so; that we are directed by it so as not to fall into error; 
that it protects us from heretics and repels them; lastly, that those 
who climb up some other way,—that is, who use any other 


[! Vide quam proximi periculis fiant hi, qui exerceri in divinis literis 
negligunt, ex quibus solis hujusmodi examinationis agnoscenda discretio 
est.—Origen. Opp. P. 1. p. 412, a. Paris. 1604.] 
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evidence—are thieves. What then, I beseech you, are the 
papists ? The same father, Hom. 9. on the Colossians, says: “Wait 
not for another master. Thou hast the oracles of God. None can 
teach thee like them.” And, a little after: “Ignorance of scrip- 
ture is the source of all evils*.” Where then are those who refuse 
to be satisfied with scripture, when Chrysostom bids us expect no 
other master ? whereby he indicates pretty plainly, that all neces- 
sary things are found in scripture. Jerome, at the end of his 
epistle to Ctesiphon, writes thus: “I have not time at present to 
write about the rest, and it was a letter you asked of me and not a 
book; which must be dictated at leisure, and wherein all the calum- 
nies of these men shall be, with Christ’s help, refuted: and this 
cause must be asserted by the testimonies of holy scripture, 
wherein God speaks daily to believers.” From which words I 
gather two conclusions: first, that all things which any doctor 
asserts must be brought to the test of scripture; secondly, that 
God speaks still in the scriptures. The same father, in his com- 
mentary on Micah i., says, that the church hath “the cities of the 
law, of the prophets, of the gospel, and of the apostles, and hath 
not gone beyond its boundaries, which are the holy scriptures.” 
Here he writes expressly, that the church is circumscribed by the 
bounds of scripture, and not permitted to transgress them. 
Ambrose, Comment. in Luc. xvi., explaining the words of the 
woman of Canaan to Christ, “Truth, Lord; yet the dogs eat of the 
crumbs that fall from their masters’ table,” writes thus: ‘“‘ These are 
crumbs of that bread; and since that bread is the word, and faith 
is exercised upon the word, the doctrines of faith are as it were 
crumbs®.” Now, lest any one should explain this of the unwritten 
word, Aquinas, in his Catena Aurea, upon these words, adopting 
the very same allegory, says that the table figuratively denotes 
the holy scripture, and the crumbs the least precepts or internal 


[3 pndé mepypetvps Erepov Siddoxadov: Exes Ta Adyia Tod Oeod: ovdeis ce 
diddoket ds ekeiva....TodTO TdyT@Y aiTioy T@Y KaKGY, TO pH eidévar Tas ypa- 
gas.—T. vi. p. 224.] 

[4 De ceteris non est hujus temporis scribere; neque enim a me librum 
sed epistolam flagitasti, qui dictandus est ex otio, et omnes oblatrationes 
eorum Christi auxilio destruende, quod nobis sanctarum scripturarum testi- 
moniis asserendum est, in quibus quotidie credentibus loquitur Deus.— 
Hieron. Opp. T. 1. coll. 1035, 6. Veron. 1734.] 

[5 Micze istee de illo pane sunt, et quia panis verbum est, et fides verbi 
est, micee velut quedam dogmata fidei sunt.—Exposit. in Luc. Lib. vit. §, 
15. T. v. p. 351. Paris. 1838.] 
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mysteries, on which the holy church feeds; and that the dogs are 
the faithful. The sense therefore is, that the faithful are fed by 
the precepts of faith, but only such as fall from the table of the 
Lord, that is, are taken from the holy scriptures. Consequently, 
the faithful feed only on those doctrines which are delivered in the 
word of God, that is, in scripture. The same Ambrose, De Fide, 
ad Gratian. Lib. 1. ¢. 6, writes as follows: “I would not have 
your sacred majesty trust mere argument, or any reasoning of 
mine. Let us ask the scriptures, let us ask the apostles, let us 
ask the prophets, let us ask Christ!.” 

Augustine, Epist. 112, writes thus: “If it be confirmed by the 
clear authority of the scriptures of God, (those, I mean, which are 
called canonical in the church,) it should be believed without any 
doubt. But you may repose greater or less faith in all other wit- 
nesses or testimonies, which are urged as persuasions to belief, in 
proportion as we find them to have or to want the weight which 
is proper to produce belief?.”. Thus Augustine: In which words he 
teaches us that the authority of scripture is singular in its kind, so 
as that whatever is by it confirmed must be immediately received ; 
but that all other witnesses and testimonies are destitute of such an 
authority, requiring to be examined, and to have just so much credit 
assigned to them as we find upon examination to be their due. 
Absolutely false, then, is the assertion of our adversaries, that 
the authority of scripture and tradition is the same; since we must 
believe scripture without any hesitation, while all other testimonies, 
of what kind soever, must be diligently weighed and examined. 
The same author elsewhere, De Natura et Gratia, c. 91, writes 
thus: “I owe an absolute assent only to the canonical scriptures.” 
What value, may I ask, did this father set upon traditions, when he 
declared that he owed an absolute assent to nothing but the canoni- 
cal scriptures ? 

Vincentius Lirinensis, an ancient author in whose book the 
papists have great confidence, speaks thus: ¢. 41, “The canon 

(! Sed nolo argumento credas, sancte imperator, et nostre disputationi: 
scripturas interrogemus, interrogemus apostolos, interrogemus prophetas, 
interrogemus Christum.—T. vi. pp. 15, 16.] 

(2 Si divinarum scripturarum, earum scilicet que canonice in ecclesia 
nominantur, perspicua firmatur auctoritate, sine ulla dubitatione credendum 
est. Aliis vero testibus vel testimoniis, quibus aliquid credendum esse sua- 
detur, tibi credere vel non credere liceat, quantum ea momenti ad faciendam 
fidem vel habere vel non habere perpenderis.—Paris. 1635.] 

[3 Quia solis canonicis debeo sine recusatione consensum.—T. vu. p. 322.] 
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of scripture alone is self-sufficient for all”, Still more plainly, 
e,2: “The canon of scripture alone is sufficient, and more than suf- 
ficient for all things®.” Ido not see how he could have spoken more 
plainly: he says that the canon of scripture is sufficient, and more 
than sufficient; sufficient for all things, and sufficient alone. Theodo- 
ret, Dialog. 2. c. Heret., speaks thus: “I dare not say any thing 
upon which scripture is silent®.” Those, therefore, are presumptuous, 
who say any thing beside the scripture. Damascene, de Fide Ortho- 
doxa, c. 1, writes thus: “ We receive, acknowledge, honour and 
approve all things delivered by the law, the prophets, the apostles, 
and the evangelists ;” then he subjoins, “ seeking nothing else beside 
these’.” The same author, Lib. rv. c. 18, writes thus: “Like a 
tree planted by the streams of water, so the soul, irrigated by the 
holy scripture, is enriched, and brings forth seasonable fruit, even 
orthodox faith, and is adorned with foliage ever green, that is, with 
works well pleasing to God. For we become apt for zealous work 
and pure contemplation by the scriptures; since we find in them 
what encourages us to all virtue and turns us from all vice %.” 
Hugo de Sancto Victore, Prol. in Lib. 1. de Sacr, c. 1,9 compares 
Christ to a king who walks, as princes use, between his attendants, 
the sacraments of the old and new Testaments: he says that the 
matter of scripture is works of restoration, and that the works of 
restoration are the incarnation of the Word with all its sacraments. 
Wherein he expressly testifies that all the sacraments are contained 
in scripture, in opposition to the papists who derive some sacra- 
ments from tradition. In the same book, c. 7, he says that the 
sayings of the fathers are not reckoned part of the body of the 
text, and that they add nothing to the scripture, but only explain 


[4 Solus scripture canon sibi ad universa sufficit. ] 

[5 Solus canon scripture ad omnia satis superque sufficit. ] 

(6 OPEO, "Eyé pev ovk dv hainv avOpemivois TreOdpevos Aoyirpois. ov yap 
otras eipt Opacis ware pavar te ceovynpévoy mapa tH Oeia ypapy.—Theo- 
doret. Dialog. Tiguri. 1593, p. 107.] 

(7 mavra roivuy ra mrapadedopeva nyiv did re vdpou Kal mpopyrady kal arocrd- 
ov kal edayyeduotdy Sexdpeba Kal ywookopev kai o€Bopev, ovdev mepairépo 
rovrov énu(nrovvres.—Damascen. Opp. T. 1. p. 123. Paris. 1712.] 

(8 domep yap Sévdpov mapa tas dieEddous trav bdatwv mepurevpévor, otra Kal 
4 Wx, TH Ocla apdevopévn ypahH maiverar kal kaprov Spipov Sidwcr, micrew 
dpOdSo€ov, Kai deBaréor trois PvdAos, tais Oeapéorors ypt dpaiferar mpakeor 
—¢, 17, p. 282.]} 

(9 Divina scriptura materiam habet opera restaurationis.—Opp. T. m1. 
Mogunt. 1617.] 
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more clearly, and handle more largely, what is contained in scrip- 
ture. He teaches us, therefore, not to seek in the fathers any 
thing. else but what is in scripture, because they only interpret 
scripture, not add to it any thing of their own. Scotus, in 
his Prologue to Lombard, says that “Scripture contains suffici- 
ently the doctrine necessary for a Christian in this life.” So 
Thomas, Comment. in 2 Tim. iii., says that the scriptures make the 
man of God perfect. Antoninus, Summa, P. ut Tit. 18, ¢. 8: “ The 
suitable matter of preaching is the holy scripture. For God 
speaketh once, says Job, xxii. and it is in the sacred scripture 
that God speaks: and that so copiously (as Gregory explains it, 
Moral. 22), as that he needs not say any thing necessary a second 
time, since all things are therein contained’.” Driedo, De Catal. 
Lib. 1. c. 1, says that scripture is called an cnstrument, because it 
instructs man what he should believe, hope, and do%. 

Thus have we come to the close of this controversy, and sup- 
pose that, in what hath been said, we have sufficiently explained 
that sentence of scripture which we laid down at the commencement 
as our text. Hitherto we have refuted those errors of the papists 
which relate to the prophetic office of Christ. Those follow, in the 
next place, which regard his royal functions. 


{! Queestio 11. p. 40, inter Scoti Opp. T. mi. p. 1. Lugdun. 1639. Scotus 
proposes the question, Utrum cognitio supernaturalis necessaria viatori sit 
sufficienter tradita in sacra scriptura? and resolves it in the affirmative. ] 

[2 Materia congrua preedicationis est sacra scriptura. Semel enim loqui- 
tur Deus (inquit Job. xxii.); loquitur autem Deus in scriptura sacra, et ita 
copiose, ut Gregorius exponit 22 Moral., quod non oportet Deum iterum 
loqui aliquid nobis necessarium, cum ibi omnia habeantur.— Antoninus, 
Summa Summarum, P. m1. Lugdun. 1639.] 

(8 Earundem scripturarum canonem eruditissimi viri instrumentum yo- 
cant, quia illic instruitur quisque pro sua salute, quid credere, quid sperare, 
quid agere debeat.—Dried. Opp. fol. 2. Lovan. 1500.] 
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Ir ever any heretics have impiously outraged the holy scrip- 
ture of God, we may justly rank the papists of our time with this 
class of men, who pervert things the most sacred. For, not to men- 
tion how insultingly most of them speak, and how meanly they 
think, of the scriptures, and to pass by at present the insane slan- 
ders of certain of them, (because I would not hurt your pious ears 
with the foul speeches these men have uttered,) there are especially 
six opinions concerning scripture which they now hold and obstinately 
defend, that are eminently absurd, heretical, and sacrilegious. 

The first concerns the number of canonical and truly inspired 
books of scripture; since, not content with those which in the old 
Testament were published by the prophets, in the new by the 
apostles and evangelists—the chosen organs of the Spirit, they 
add to this fair and perfect body of canonical scripture, not only 
the Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, Judith, Tobit, but even the 
history of the Maccabees, the apocryphal stories of Susanna and 
Bel and the Dragon, and fragments of Esther, than which nothing 
more spurious can be imagined. 

The second is, their placing the authentic scripture in the old 
Latin translation, which they call the Vulgate, and not in the 
sacred Hebrew and Greek originals: which is not merely, as 
Glaucus with Diomede‘, to exchange gold for brass, but to prefer 
the work of man to that of God. Who can doubt that Glaucus 
was a wise man compared with these? Brasen arms are as fit for 
all warlike purposes as golden ; but who would not choose to learn 
true religion from the words of the Holy Ghost rather than from 
those of a translator—especially such a translator, and draw the 
water which he drinks from a spring, and not a cistern? Besides, 
in forbidding the people to read the scriptures, and performing 
their service in a strange language, they plainly take away all 
mutual converse of God with the people, and the people with God, 
and interrupt the intercourse and communion of the Deity with 
man. 

[4 Iliad, v1. 234—236. ] 
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The third is, their determining that the authority of scripture 
depends upon the voice and testimony of the church, and their 
teaching that the scripture is no scripture to us except on account 
of the sentence of the church; which is just the same as Tertullian 
formerly so wittily charged ‘upon the heathen, Apol. ¢. 5: “ With 
you divinity depends on human choice. God is no God, unless it 
so pleases man. Man must now be kind to God!.” It is abso- 
lutely thus that the papists maintain, that the scriptures would be 
no scriptures to us, if the church did not give them their authority, 
and approve them by her judgment. 

The fourth is, their complaining of the incredible obscurity 
of the scriptures, not for the purpose of rousing men to diligence in 
studying and perusing them, but to bring the scriptures into hatred 
and subject them to wicked suspicions: as if God had published 
his scriptures as Aristotle did his books of Physics, for no one to 
understand. ‘Know that they are published, and yet not pub- 
lished; for they are only intelligible to those who have heard 
myself 2,” 

The fifth is their refusal to have controversies decided by 
scripture, or to allow scripture to be its own interpreter, making 
the pope of Rome the sole judge of controversies and interpreter 
of scripture: as if scripture were of no force without the pope, 
could hold no sense but what it received from the pope, nor even 
speak but what the pope saw good; or as if God did not speak to 
us, but only by the pope as his interpreter. 

The sixth is, their asserting the doctrine of scripture, which is 
most full and absolutely perfect, to be incomplete; and therefore 
not only joining innumerable unwritten traditions, whereof there 
was no mention in the bible, with scripture, but even setting them 
on a level with scripture in dignity, utility, authority, credit, and 
necessity : wherein they fall under the weight of just so many 
anathemas from Christ as the traditions are which they add to 
scripture. Who can adequately conceive the greatness of this 
insult, that these rotten popish traditions, whereof there is not one 
syllable in scripture, should be counted equal to the scriptures ? 


{1 Apud vos de humano arbitratu divinitas pensitatur. Nisi homini Deus 
placuerit, Deus non erit: homo jam Deo propitius esse debebit.—T. 1. p. 62. 
Lips. 1839.] 

(2 to... . adrods Kai exdedopévovs Kal pr exdeSopévovs: ~vveror yap eict 
pdvois Tois judy dxovcaow.—Aristot. ad Alex. ap. Aul. Gell. Noct. Attic. 
1s SO (5 Li] 
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These monstrous errors of the papists, courteous reader, we 
refute in this book, not only by arguments and testimonies drawn 
from scripture, but also by those other proofs in which our adver- 
saries principally confide; nor do we produce merely the ancient 
fathers of the church as witnesses on our side, but also the school- 
men and classic authors of the papists, who though, as the apostle 
says, they “held the truth in unrighteousness,” yet left it not with- 
out witness. 


We publish this controversy by itself (though we mean not to 
follow the same course with the rest), and that for very great and 
satisfactory reasons. The style is that which was used in delivering 
them orally, scholastic and concise, suitable not for expansion 
(which was little suited to our design), but for argument. They are 
published as they were taken down by some of my constant and 
attentive auditors, and have been afterwards reviewed by myself. 


FAREWELL. 
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A. 

ADAMITES, 229, 

/Btiological sense of scripture, 403. 

Albigenses, 31. 

Alfred, ordered the Psalms to be translated 
into Saxon, 222. 

Allegoric sense of scripture, 405. 

Alogi, 34. 

Ambrose, St, his opinion of the perspicuity 
of scripture, 398; his testimony to the 
authority of scripture, 357, 702; another, 
the friend of Origen, 124. 

Anabaptists, reject the Song of Solomon, 
32; said to ridicule the book of Job, 33; 
to deny the scripture, 298; refuted out 
of scripture, 506. 

Anagoge, 404. 

Andrew, gospel of, 108, 

Anicetus, his behaviour to Polycarp, 217. 

Anthropomorphites, whence their heresy 
sprang, 229; refuted by Theophilus of 
Alexandria, 596. 

Apocalypse, whether rejected by the Coun- 
cil of Laodicea, 54; interpreted by Justin 
and Irenezus, 391. 

Apocalypse, of Paul, why rejected by the 
church, 315; of Peter, 304. 

Apocryphal books, in what sense sometimes 
called canonical, 45, and scripture, 69; 
of the old Testament were rejected by 
the Jewish church, 52; never acknow- 
ledged as canonical scripture by the 
fathers or ecclesiastical writers, even 
after the Trullan Synod, 63, 66; of old 
Testament, allowed such by the papists, 
103; of new Testament, 108,109; of the 
first class, what they are, 305; of the 
second class, 312; prhy rejected by the 
fathers, 313. 

Augustine’s judgment 

concerning them considered, 45; were 

not written by prophets, 49; forbidden 
to be read in churches by the Council of 

Laodicea, 54; rejected by Melito, Atha- 

nasius, Hilary, Nazianzene, Cyril of Je- 

rusalem, Epiphanius, Ruffinus, Jerome, 


Josephus, &e., 56-61; not 
Christ. or his apostles, 51. 
Apollinaris, supposed by Valla to have 
forged the books which go under the 
name of Dionysius Areopagita, 576; his 
testimony to the perfection of scripture, 

688. 

Apollinarius, included Psalm cli. in his me- 
taphrase, 104. 

Apollonius, attributes the introduction of 
stated fasts to Montanus, 665. 

Apostles, did not write without a divine 
command, or on slight occasions, 527 ; 
to be considered under a twofold aspect, 
311; how succeeded by bishops, 417, 418. 

— canons of, see Canons ; and pro- 
phets, Eph. ii. 10, how the foundation of 
the church, 348, 349, 649, &c.; deter- 
mined nothing about fasting, 665. 

Aquarii, Cyprian’s epistle against, 498, 602. 

Aquila, his version of the old Testament, 123. 

Arians, refuted by the fathers out of scrip- 
ture, 481, 534, 563, &c.; some rejected 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, 323, 

Aristotle, calls law the canon of the state, 
27; his opinion of the human under- 
standing, 277; obscurity of some of his 
writings, 706. 

Arnold of Chartres, 27. 

Asia Minor, the people of, commonly un- 
derstood Greek, 256. 

Athanasius, his testimony for traditions 
considered, 588; his testimony to the 
sufficiency of scripture, 680. 

Athelstane, ordered the Bible to be trans- 
lated into the British language, 222. 

Augustine, has refuted the Manichees most 
copiously of all ancient writers, 31; bore 
apart in the third Council of Carthage, 39 ; 
did not consider all the books which he 
calls scriptures as of equal authority, 45 ; 
what he meant by the term canonical, 
46; believed the old Testament to be 
written by prophets, 50, 51; his opinion 
of Samuel’s spectre, 91; concedes that 
Ecclesiasticus and the Maccabees are not 


cited by 
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in the Jewish canon, 93; does not treat 
the Decretal Epistles of the popes as holy 
scripture, 109; supposed Hebrew to have 
been the primitive language, 112, 113; 
his opinion of the Septuagint, 119; his 
opinion of the old Italic, 128; reads ipsa 
corruptly in Gen. iii. 15, 164; supposed 
John’s first epistle to be written to the 
Parthians, 218; does not say that the 
scriptures were read in only three lan- 
guages, 220; his opinion of the Punic 
language, 223; his testimony to the use 
and value of vernacular versions of scrip- 
ture, 245 ; recognises the necessity of an 
inward teacher, 290, 357 ; says that com- 
paratively few prophets left any writings, 
802; does not make the whole difference 
between canonical and apocryphal writ- 
ings depend on the judgment of the 
church, 309, 310, 315; meaning of his 
declaration, non crederem evangelio, nisi 
me catholice ecclesie commoveret auctori- 
tas, 319, &c. ; his reasons for the partial 
obscurity of scripture, 365, &c.; his tes- 
timony to the perspicuity of scripture, 
893, &c.; to what church he refers 
doubters, 442; did not believe that the 
rule of faith contains anything not de- 
livered in scripture, 487; his rules for 
interpreting scripture, 492-495 ; how far 
his decision about apostolical traditions 
may be admitted, 507; considers Christ 
as the author of the books of the new 
Testament, 527; his reasons for rejecting 
spurious Acts and Gospels, 523; his ig- 
norance of the reasons of Christ’s descent 
into hell, 537 ; his exposition of 2 Thess. 
ii. 5, misrepresented by Stapleton, 553 ; 
his testimony in favour of traditions con- 
sidered, 594, &c.; his testimony to the 
sufficiency of scripture, 694, &e. 

Augustinus Steuchus, 495. 

Authentic, what the word means, 332; the 
Vulgate so declared by the Council of 
Trent, 111; in the fullest sense, no yer- 
sion can be, 1388; protestants allow only 
the originals of scripture to be such, 140. 


B. 


Baptism, of infants, may be proved from 
scripture, 506; and so admitted by Bel- 
larmine, 540; heretical, not to be re- 
peated, 7b. 507; Augustine’s opinion 
respecting, 608, 609. — 


Baruch, book of, its claims to canonicity 
considered, 67-70. 

Basil, his adventure with Demosthenes the 
cook, 233; his account of faith, 357 ; ad- 
vises a reference to the bishop of Rome, 
439 ; his rules for interpreting scripture, 
491; what he means by zrapadoots, 493, 
498; did not deem the perpetual virgin- 
ity of Mary an article of faith, 502; his 
testimony in favour of traditions consi- 
dered, 588, 593; his testimony to the 
sufficiency of scripture, 681. 

Basil, the emperor, 438, 

Bellarmine, his character, 5,6; has deserted 
several old points of defence, 7; some- 
times misrepresents the opinions of pro- 
testants, 9, 514; and garbles quotations 
from the fathers, 374; contradicts him- 
self, 163, 540, 672, 673; borrows ar- 
guments from the old heretics, 614; 
pronounces all the histories of the old 
Testament unnecessary, 660; his strange 
interpretations of scripture, 668. 


C. 


Cajetan, cardinal, his judgment concerning 
the apocryphal books, 48, 66 ; vehemently 
censured for it by the popish writers, 49; 
deemed that only sacred scripture which 
the apostles wrote or approved, 53; what 
books of the new Testament he rejected, 
105; admits many faults in the Vulgate 
version, 169; admits that matrimony can- 
not be proyed a sacrament from Eph. vy. 
32, 197, nor extreme unction from James 
y. 15, 199; dislikes the use of Latin in 
the mass, 274; his remarks on Deut. xvii. 
12, 420; doubts the genuineness of the 
works of Dionysius the Areopagite, 576. 

Calvin, vindicated, in his objections to the 
Vulgate Psalter, against Bellarmine, 181, 
&c.; defended against Stapleton, 340, 
&e. 

Canon of scripture, the papists cannot 
assign the period when it was defined, 
63; was, according to Augustine, fixed in 
the apostles’ times, and therefore cannot 
be altered or increased by the church in 
after ages, 310, 311; power of fixing, how 
incident to the apostolic office, 811; the 
fathers generally do not attribute the 
power of consigning it to the church, 
323, &e, 


INDEX. 


Canon, meaning of that term when applied 
to scripture, 27, 662. 

Canonical books, two kinds of, proto- 
canonical, and deutero-canonical, 48, 49 ; 
of old Testament written by prophets, 
49, 50, and approved by the ancient Jew- 
ish church, 52. 

Canons, of the apostles, a spurious piece, 
41 &e., 565-567. 

Castellio, 32. 

Cerdo and Marcion, received only the gos- 
pel of Luke, 34. 

Cerdonians, despised the old Testament, 
31. 

Chaldee, Paraphrasts, 117; language, un- 
known to Jerome, 81. 

Chemnitz, his objections to the Vulgate 
version of the old Testament defended 
against Bellarmine, 163, &c. 

Chrysostom, vindicates the canonicity of the 
Epistle to Philemon, 85; affirms that the 
original of the Septuagint. was extant in 
his own day, 119; said to have translated 
the scriptures into Armenian, 222; ex- 
horted the laity to read the scriptures, 
239, 246, 247, &c.; testifies to the ex- 
istence of many vernacular versions of 
scripture in his times, 245; shews that 
scripture explains its own metaphors, 
379; his testimony to the perspicuity of 
scripture, 395, &c.; what he thought of 
Peter’s primacy, 440; his testimony to the 
sufficiency of scripture, 700. 

Church, a ministerial, not the principal 
mean of faith in the scriptures, 299; 
bound to receive those writings which 
are in themselves divine into the canon, 
and no others, 301, 305, &c.; subject to 
scripture, 352; and that, not only as the 
term denotes the whole body of the faith- 
ful, but the pastors also, 353; under what 
conditions always to be heard, 426; not 
older than the word, nor, if it were, of 
higher authority, 331, 332; what autho- 
rity in respect of scripture assigned to it, 
by us and by the papists, 280, &c.; the 
arguments of the papists for the church’s 
authority over scripture stated and re- 
futed, 285, &c.; authority of, can force 
men to acknowledge the scriptures, but 
not persuade them of their truth, 317; 
argument drawn from, not taken away 
by protestants, 318; Augustine’s use of 
that argument considered, 319, &c.; the 
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faithful may be first moved by that argu- 

ment, but rest finally upon firmer ground, 

3225; none of the fathers cited by Staple- 

ton really say that the reception of canon- 

ical, and rejection of apocryphal, writings 
depends only on the authority of the 
church, 323, &c. ; authority of, in respect 
of us, depends on scripture, not scripture 
on it, 332, &c. 338, &c.; not sufficient of 
itself to raise faith in scripture, without 
the internal infusion of the Spirit, 355; 
offices of, with respect to scripture, al- 
lowed by protestants, 283, 284; the 
judgment of, is human, 338, not divine 
but in a certain respect, 342; not the 
proper cause of the authentic authority 
which scripture holds with us, 334; what, 
we profess in the Creed to believe in, 299; 
built on the foundation of the prophets 
and apostles, what it proves, 348; in that 
passage, Eph. ii. 20, means both people 
and pastors, 349; present, the power of 
consigning the canon of scripture given 
to it by Stapleton, 330; cannot judge 

scripture but according to scripture, 353. 

what power of interpreting scrip- 

ture the papists claim for it, 410—415; 

resolves itself into the power of the pope, 

412-414; what Augustine advises us to 

consult in doubtful questions, 442. 

what the papists mean by that 
term, 448, 449; universal, not always the 
greatest number, or most considerable 
persons, 504. 

Clemens Alerandrinus, believed that the 
old Testament was restored by Ezra, 
115; that the old Testament was read by 
Plato, 118; ascribed the Greek of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews to Luke, 125; 
but the original to Paul, 106, 107; as- 
signs reasons for the partial obscurity of 
scripture, 365; thought that Christ de- 
scended into hades to preach the gospel 
there, 537; his testimony to traditions 
considered, 586; his errors, 7b, 

Romanus, the book of canons 
ascribed to him, spurious, 41—44, 565, 
567; also that of Constitutions, 567— 
569. 

Constantine, 435, 436, 678. 

Councils, have a twofold use, 434; all re- 
ligions have guided themselves by scrip- 
ture, 434, 435. 

Council of Carthage, Third, was merely pro- 
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vincial, 39 ; not received, in all its decrees, 
by the papists themselves, 40, 41. 

Council, Trullan (Quinisext), rejected by 
many papists, 41; sanctioned the canons 
of the apostles, in contradiction to the 
decree of pope Gelasius, 41; counts too 
many canons, 42. 

of Florence, a mere modern popish 

conyenticle, 40, 63, 67. 

Lyons, condemned the error of 
the Greeks denying the Spirit to proceed 
from the Son, 539. 

—_——— Nice, First, proceeded upon scrip- 
tural authority, 435; did not receive the 
book of Judith as canonical, 82. 

, Second, a mere conventicle, 
564; contradicts scripture, general coun- 
cils, and ancient doctors, 509. 

— Trent, not general, 40; its 
decree concerning the canon of scripture, 
22; concerning the interpretation of 
scripture, 410; concerning the authen- 
ticity of the Vulgate, 110, 111; concern- 
ing prayers in Latin, 250; makes no 
classification of the traditions which it 
requires to be received with like devout 
affection as the scriptures, 502. 

Cross, sign of, an ancient ceremony, but 
much abused, 590. 

Custom, has not the same force in religion 
as in politics, 612; when opposed to 
truth, rejected by the canon law itself, 
613. 

Cyprian, exhorts men to fly heresy as the 
plague, 17; not the author of the tract 
De Baptismo Christi, 27; quotes the 
third book of Esdras, 68; in what man- 
ner, according to Driedo, 69; makes all 
bishops successors of the apostles, 418; 
his treatise de Simplicitate Prelatorum, 
ib.; how he quotes Deut. xviii. 12, 421; 
his remark on Christ’s blaming the priests 
under the name of scribes and Pharisees, 
427; teaches that Christ only is to be 
heard, 429; does not mean the pope, 
but the bishop of each particular church, 
when he speaks of “one priest,” 441; 
how he uses the term tradition, 497; his 
epistle against the Aquarii, 498; con- 
firms the custom of mixing water with 
the wine from scripture, 499; his error 
about rebaptizing heretics, 611; how he 
cites Isaiah xxix. 13, 639; his testimony 
against traditions, 691, &c.; for “ttadi- 


—— 
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tions considered, 601, &c.; for communi- 
cating infants, 666. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, 58, 596; wrote in 
Greek, 217. 

—— of Alexandria, 107, 399, 440, 492, 597, 
625, 630, 686, 687. 


D. 


Damascene, John, a late and superstitious 
writer, whom the papists themselves dare 
not defend in all things, 599; his testi- 
mony to the sufficiency of scripture, 703 ; 
ascribes the Epistle to the Hebrews to 
Paul, 107. 

Daniel, the apocryphal parts of, why some- 
times called scripture by the fathers, 76; 
are not canonical, 77-80; were written in 
Greek, 78; rejected by Origen, 79; re- 
ferred by Bellarmine to a second Daniel, 
79; book of, attacked by Porphyry, 33. 

Decretal Epistles, spurious, 435, 609; not 
called scripture by Augustine, 109. 

Deipara, that title vindicated by the Fa- 
thers from scripture, 538. 

Deposit, what spoken of 1 Tim. vi. 20, 555, 
556. 

Descent of Christ into hell, difference be- 
tween Bellarmine and Andradius on that 
point, 536; various opinions upon the 
reasons of it, 537, 538. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, the works of, 
spurious, 252, 575-580; his works de- 
fended by Goodman, bishop of Gloucester, 
580. 


E. 


Ebionites, used only the gospel of Matthew, 
35. 

Ecclesiastes, book of, vindicated, 31, 32. 

Ecclesiasticus, written in Greek, 90; He- 
brew original lost, ib.; author of, not 
inspired, 2b. ; his opinion of the ghost of 
Samuel doubtful, 91; may be rejected by 
the confession of Augustine and Thomas 
Aquinas, 93; offence taken at a passage 
in, 231. 

Epiphanius, his account of the Septuagint, 
117; thought the Seventy to be in some 
sort prophets, 119; his account of Aquila 
and Symmachus, 123 ; testifies to the per- 
spicuity of scripture, 399 ; delighted more 
than he ought in traditions and genealo- 
gies, 597 ; traditions mentioned by him 
rejected by the papists, 598 ; his errors, 
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ib. ; says that Christians in his time ate 
only bread and salt some days before 
Easter, 666 ; his testimony to the suffi- 
ciency of scripture, 686. 

Epistle to the Laodiceans, spurious, 108, 
302, 303, 304, 531. 

Epistles, Decretal, see Decretal Epistles. 

Erasmus, thinks that Matthew may have 
made a mistake, 37 ; Canus thinks that 
Cajetan was deceived by his novelties, 
49; admits that the vulgar bibles had 
many apocryphal books, 66; disowned 
by the papists, though called by Leo X. 
his dear son, ib. ; censures Faber for cre- 
dulity, 303; deems the Epistles of Pope 
Innocent spurious, 435; thinks the dark- 
ness at Christ’s passion only partial, 579; 
thinks part of Basil, de Spiritu S. inter- 
polated, 589 ; says that the use of chrism 
in baptism was introduced by the fathers, 
602. 

Esdras, apocryphal books of, generally re- 
jected by the papists, 103; fourth of, 
called canonical by Genebrard, and some 
others, 103, 104. 

Esther, apocryphal chapters of, considered, 
71, 76; rejected by Sixtus of Sienna, 75; 
how he evaded the Tridentine decree, 76 ; 
invented, according to Lyra, by Josephus, 
71; not received as canonical by Josephus, 
72; no evidence of a Hebrew original, 73, 
75; contradict scripture, 74, 75. 

Ezra, story of his restoring the law, 103, 
114,115; said by Jerome to have changed 
the shape of the Hebrew letters, 116 ; his 
reading of the law to the people, 212, 
213. 


F. 

Faith, acquired and infused, 355; the same 
required in bishops and laymen, 670, 
671; analogy of, 465, 485, 486 ; resolu- 
tion of, according to Stapleton, into the 
judgment of the church, 341, 342; in 
Christ as Mediator, denied by Stapleton 
to be found in the old Testament, 612 ; 
first, 1 Tim. v., what it means, 482, 483. 

Faithful, Basil’s definition of a faithful man, 
621. 

Florence, council of, see Council. 


G. 


Gelasius, pope, and his council, differ from 
the papists as to the number of the 
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canonical books, 44; declares the book of 
apostolic canons apocryphal, 41. 

Gerson, says that scripture explains itself, 
494, 495. 

Gnostics, rejected the Psalms, 31. 

Greek, language, formerly the most prevail- 
ing, 217 ; known amongst the Parthians, 
218; version of the Septuagint, best and 
most ancient of the Greek translations, 
117, 118; extended to the whole old 
Testament, 119; authority of that ver- 
sion, 7b.; whether it be still extant, 121 ; 
faults of the present copies, 121, 122, &c.; 
text of new Testament more ancient than 
the Latin, 142; inspired and archetypal 
scripture, ib. ; from which Jerome amend- 
ed the Latin edition, ib.; why written in 
Greek, 127, 217 ; versions of the old Tes- 
tament by Aquila, Symmachus, Theodo- 
tion, Lucian, &c., 123, 125. 

Gregory, Nazianzene, 30, 58, 241, 242, 371, 
440, 515, 595. 

Gregory the Great, 96, 97, 107, 129, 241, 
375, 400. 


H. 

Hebrew, the most ancient of all tongues, 
112, 113; did not cease to be vernacular 
amongst the Jews in the time of Ezra, 
212; yet lost much of its pristine purity, 
213 ; scriptures understood by the people, 
213-215 ; text of the old Testament con- 
sidered authentic for 600 years after 
Christ, 159, &c.; popish arguments for 
its corruption, answered, 160-162 ; ori- 
ginal, of Matthew’s gospel, 125-127. 

Hebrews, Epistle to, the author uncertain, 
106; generally ascribed to Paul, ib., 107 ; 
the question superfluous, why, 107, 108. 

Hegesippus, his testimony for traditions, 
574 ; aspurious work under his name, 575, 

Hermas, his Pastor, an apocryphal piece, 
109; might, according to Stapleton, be 
made canonical, 7b., 330. 

Hilary, his alleged testimony for traditions, 
irrelevant, 603. 

Hugo, Cardinal, 65. 


1 


Ignatius, what he meant by tradition, 570 ; 
what traditions Bellarmine supports by 
his authority, 7b.; his Epistles doubtful, 
571; five of them certainly spurious, 572; 
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the papists reject his authority, 573; his 
errors, 573, 574. 

Interpretation of scripture, means of as- 
signed by protestants, Quest. v.c.9; by 
papists, Quest. v. c. 3; by scripture, 
Quest. v. c. 13, 

Irenzus, 30, 31, 34, 35; cites the Shepherd 
of Hermas, 68; whether he cites the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as Paul’s, 107; 
says that Matthew wrote his Gospel in 
Hebrew, 126; wrote his books in Greek, 
217; what he relates of Anicetus, 7b.; 
what obscurities he admits in scripture, 
370, 371; Bellarmine misrepresents his 
meaning, 438, 439; thinks that scripture 
may be interpreted by itself, 491, 492; 
says that some barbarous nations retained 
the truth without the scriptures, 520; 
his testimony to traditions considered, 
583-585; his testimony to the sufficiency 
of scripture, 670-675. 

Itala, Vetus, the version so called, 128. 


J. 


Jerome, 18, 19, 20,33, 35; thought that the 
evangelists might sometimes make a mis- 
take, 37; uses canonical in a different 
sense from Augustine, 45; the judgments 
of councils and doctors subject to his 
correction, according to Cajetan, 48; re- 
jects the Apocrypha, 60, 77, 79, &c.; 
thinks Hebrew the mother of all lan- 
guages, 113, 114; says that Ezra changed 
the Hebrew letters, 116; thinks that he 
saw the Hebrew original of Matthew’s 
Gospel, 126; made a copy of it, 127; 
complains of the variety of texts in the 
Latin versions, 128; not the author of 
the Vetus Itala, 128, 129; nor of the 
whole present Vulgate, 129, 130; cen- 
sures the readings of the present Vulgate 
132-135; it is preferred by the fathers 
to other Latin versions, but not to the 
originals, 137; Vulgate version of the 
Psalms not his, 180, &c.; says that the 
Septuagint varied widely from the He- 
brew, 183; whether he translated the 
Bible into Dalmatian, 221; says that the 
Psalms were chanted at Paula’s funeral 
in Syriac, 222; thinks the Punic nearly 
the same as the Phoenician, 223; com- 
plains of the audacity of ignorant persons 
in expounding scripture, 233, 234;° the 
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Commentary on Colossians not his, 239; 
his testimony to the free use of the scrip- 
tures, 244, 245; rejects the apocryphal 
pieces attributed to Peter, 304; what he 
says of the obscurity of scripture, 367; 
admits the necessity of divine help for 
the understanding of scripture, 368, and 
the use of a human teacher, 368-369, 373 ; 
does not say that Justin and Irenzus 
wrote commentaries on the Apocalypse, 
891; why he consulted the Bishop of 
Rome upon the use of the word hypo- 
stasis, 442, 443; differed from Augustine 
upon the meaning of the passage, 1 Tim. 
lii. 2, 455; says that the Roman Church 
rejected the Epistle to the Hebrews, 505; 
corrects a mistake of Chrysostom’s, 525; 
says there is but one genuine Epistle of 
Clement, 566; his testimony for tradi- 
tions, 605; his testimony to the suffici- 
ency of scripture, 692-694. 

Jesuits, description of that order, 3-5. 

Job, Book of, some Anabaptists said to 
reject it, 33 ; some of the Rabbins treat it 
as a fiction, ib. 

Judge of controversies, question concern- 
ing, Quest. v. c. 8. 

Judges, Book of, written by several pro- 
phets, 302. 

Judgment of individuals assisted by the 
Holy Spirit, not to be censured as mere 
private judgment, 460, 461. 

Judith, Book of, Jerome does not say posi- 
tively that the Council of Nice received 
it as canonical, 82; shewn by Jerome to 
be apocryphal on two grounds, 83; the 
times referred to in it hard to be fixed, 
83, &c.; cannot be referred to the time 
of Manasseh, 84, 85; what led Bellarmine 
to cast it in those times, 85; nor to those 
of Zedekiah, 86. 


L. 


Latin version, whether the present be Je- 
rome’s, 128; many things in it blamed by 
Jerome, 132; Bellarmine’s replies with 
respect to them considered, 134; the 
Scholastics have drawn many absurd con- 
clusions from it, 140, 141; sentiments of 
Clarius and Erasmus concerning, 207; 
arguments of the papists for its supe- 
riority to the Hebrew proposed and re- 
futed, 135-140; arguments of the Rhemish 
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translators, 141, &c.; arguments of Mel- 
chior Canus, 140; arguments of pro- 
testants against its authority, 160, &c.; 
places so corrupt that no papist has de- 
fended them, 173, &c.; of the new Tes- 
tament, corruptions in pointed out, 193, 
&c.; preferred to the Greek and Hebrew 
by the Rhemists, Lindanus, &c., 111; de- 
clared authentic by the Council of Trent, 
ib.; could not be made really authentic, 
157, &c.; barbarous, and full of sole- 
cisms, 7b. ; in many places evidently cor- 
rupt, 2b.; instances of corruption indi- 
cated, ib.; of the Psalms, not Jerome’s, 
180; made not from the Hebrew, but the 
Greek, ib.; worse than the Greek, ib.; 
our objections to it supported against 
Bellarmine’s replies, 181, &c.; versions, 
formerly numerous, 128; versions, other 
besides Jerome’s used in the church be- 
fore and after Gregory the Great, 129. 

Latin language, not now the most common, 
227. 

Language, one only spoken before the 
building of the tower of Babel, 112, 113; 
vulgar, the Council of Trent forbids the 
use of in saying mass, 250; arguments in 
defence of that decree refuted, 251, &c. 

Law, by that term, Ps. xix. 8, the whole 
doctrine delivered in the old Testament 
is described, 641; in what sense there 
said to be perfect, 7b.; mysteries of, not 
concealed by Moses, 611. 

Lent, said by Bellarmine to be instituted by 
the apostles, not by Christ, 501; defended 
by Ambrose not from tradition, but scrip- 
ture, 604. 

Luther, no more erroneous in rejecting 
some canonical books than some catholic 
churches formerly, or some fathers, and 
even papists themselves, 105; distin- 
guishes between the obscurity of pas- 
sages and the obscurity of dogmas in 
scripture, 361; unjustly blamed by Sta- 
pleton, 362; distinguishes between the 
external and internal perspicuity and 
obscurity of scripture, 363. 


M. 


Maccabees, books of, arguments for their 
canonicity refuted, 93-96 ; rejected by Je- 
rome and Gregory the Great, &c. 96-97 ; 
contain doctrinal errors, 97 ; and fabulous 
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stories, 98; contradictory statements, 
98-100; whether written by Josephus, 96; 
second book of, an epitome of a larger 
work by Jason of Cyrene, 98; evidently 
written by a human spirit, 100-102. 
Manichees, rejected the whole old Testa- 
ment, 30; said that the books of the 
apostles and evangelists were full of false- 
hoods, 34. 
Marcion, rejected the law and the prophets, 
30, 31; a disciple of Cerdon, 34. 
Marcionites, what epistles they rejected, 35. 
Mary, the blessed Virgin, her perpetual 
virginity proved from scripture by the 
fathers, 502, 539; not an article of faith 
according to Basil, ib.; her rights to the 
title Qe07éKos, 538; story of her assump- 
tion fabulous, 579, 580. 
Matrimony, not a sacrament, 197, 489, 490. 
Melchizedek, did not execute a priestly 
office in bringing forth bread and wine, 
167, 168; how a type of Christ, 168, 169. 
Moses, the earliest writer, 114; not a priest 
after the unction of Aaron, 417; some 
say that there were scriptures before his 
time, 114, 516; books of, in respect of the 
sum of their doctrine, nothing added to 
them by the apostles and prophets, 618, 
619. 


N. 


Nice, Councils of, see Councils. 

Nicholas, H. 298. 

Nicolaitans, rejected the book of Psalms, 
31, 


O. 


‘Opootcoroy, vindicated from scripture by 
the fathers, 534, 535, &c.; whether the 
bishops at Rimini understood that term, 
139. 

Origen, his labour in collecting versions of 
scripture, 124, 125; what books he 
received as canonical, 57; whether he 
defended the history of Susanna, 78; re- 
jected the apocryphal parts of Daniel, 79 ; 
would have all search the scriptures, 247; 
admits obscurities in scripture, 371; his 
rules for interpreting scripture, 403, &c.; 
recommends the collation of parallel 
places, 493; thinks that the darkness at 
the crucifixion was not caused by an 
eclipse, 578; could not have been known 
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to Justin Martyr, 583; his testimony for 
tradition, 586, 587; a disciple of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, 586; his testimony against 
traditions, 675, 678, 700; probably author 
of some homilies ascribed to Cyril, 687. 

Osiander, his explanation of Micah y. 2, 
173; his calumnies against the Luthe- 
rans, 379, 380. 


Lg 


Paschal controversy between the East and 
West, 539. 

Pastors, why compared to the foundation 
and gate, 350. 

Paul, the apostle, rejected by the Ebionites 
as an apostate from the law, 35; did not 
go to Jerusalem, Gal. ii. 2, to confer with 
Peter alone, 432, 

People, the christian, should not be always 
like children, 243. 

Peter, the apostle, why thrice commanded 
to feed Christ’s sheep, 428; had no com- 
mission given him thereby to determine 
what each one ought to teach and believe, 
429; said by Bellarmine to have been an 
ordinary pastor, while the other apostles 
were extraordinary, 417; Christ prayed 
for him personally that his faith should 
not fail, but not for his successors, 430, 
431. 

Philemon, epistle to, rejected by some, and 
why, 35; vindicated by Chrysostom, 35, 
36. 

Pope, not the one shepherd mentioned 
Eccles. xii. 18, 423; greater authority 
given to, than to a council, by the papists 
generally, 414, but not by Alphonsus a 
Castro, 415; why an incompetent judge 
of controversies, 464, &c.; judge in the 
last resort according to the papists, 445. 

Prayers, in an unknown tongue, do not 
edify the people, Quest. 11, ¢. 18. 

Ptolemzans, rejected the books of Moses, 
31. 

Purgatory, when, and how far, believed by 
Luther, 541. 


Q. 
Quartadecimans, their heresy, 539. 
R. 


Rites and ceremonies, unwritten, 513; may 
be changed as convenience requires, #, 


Rule, as such, perfect, 662; of faith, what 
according to Stapleton, 328; what it 
really is, Quest. v. c. 10; not unwrit- 
ten tradition, 484, 485. 

general, but one given for rites and 

ceremonies in scripture, 513. 


S. 


Sacraments, the meaning and nature of, 
should not be hidden from the people, 
252; the objection against divulging them 
from the Pseudo-Dionysius answered, 
253. 

Sadducees, said to have received only the 
five books of Moses, 30. 

Samuel, books of, written by others besides 
Samuel, 301, &c. 

Saturninus, 30. 

Schoolmen, held in what authority by the 
papists, 413. 

Schwenkfeldtians, 36. 

Scripture in the church what law is in the 
state, 27; God speaks therein as in his 
law, 445; how the voice of God, 296; 
indicates its authority by its style to in- 
dividuals as well as to the governors of 
the church, 287, &c.; may be recognised 
as divine by all who are taught of God, 
290; the parts of, mutually support each 
other, 291, &c. ; its authority, how proved 
by Calvin, 293, &c. ; does not depend for 
authority on the church, 332, &c.; how 
meanly the papists think of it, 275, 276; 
said by Bellarmine to be only a commoni- 
tory, not a rule, 657, 658, &c.; is the 
perfect, not a partial, rule of our faith, 
662, 663 ; words not found in, how far to 
be received, 588; is the same thing as 
the preaching of the apostles, 348 ; more 
ancient than the church, 351, 352; may 
be demonstrated @ posteriori, 851; the 
church does not judge it, but according 
to it, 353; faith in, produced by the 
Holy Spirit, by the confession of the 
fathers, and the papists themselves, 355- 
358. 


—— perspicuity of, nothing defined 
concerning, by the Council of Trent, 359; 
general sentiments of the papists, 360; 
our sentiments concerning, generally 
misrepresented, 361; our real sentiments 
concerning, 364; why sometimes clouded 
with obscurity, 365, 366 ; supposed testi- 
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monies of the fathers against, considered, 
370-376; not contradicted by experience, 
379, &c.; proved from Deut. xxx. 11, 
381; from Psal. xix. 9, &c., 383; from 
Matt. v. 14, 384, 385; from 2 Pet. i. 19, 
386; from 2 Cor. iv. 3, 387; from the 
clearness of its principal points, 388; 
from the difference between the new and 
old Testaments, 389 ; from its argumen- 
tative use, 390; from its having been 
understood without commentaries, 391; 
by a disjunction of the classes of readers, 
392, 393; from the testimonies of the 
fathers, 393-401. 

Scripture, interpretation of, rule of the 
Council of Trent concerning, 402, 403 ; 
various senses noticed by the fathers, 403, 
&c.; has but one true sense, 405-410; 
interpretation of, Stapleton’s cautions 
concerning, 411-415 ; to what they really 
amount, 415; rests with the Holy Spirit 
and scripture itself, 7b.; rests not with 
the church authoritatively. Arguments of 
Bellarmine refuted, Quest. v. c. 4, 5, 6, 7; 
proved from the cause of faith, 448; from 
the properties of a legitimate judge, 448- 
451; from the inspiration of scripture, 
451, &c.; from the inefficiency of the 
fathers as a mean of certain exposition, 
455, 456; to be derived from scripture, 
and the Holy Spirit, proved from Acts 
xvii. 11, 457; from 1 Thess. v. 21, 457, 
458; from the absurdity of resolving 
faith into human judgment, 459; from 
the principle that the Lawgiver has su- 
preme authority to expound the law, ib. ; 
from the absurdity of making the church 
superior to scripture, 459, 460; the pope 
no sufficient interpreter, 460; from the 
testimony of the fathers, 461, &c. 

the Arians refuted out of, 481 ; 

is the source of the Creed, 485; is to be 

interpreted by scripture, proved at large, 

288-495. 


perfection of, how asserted by 
protestants, 513, 514; denied by Bellar- 
mine, 514; necessity of, how impugned 
by Bellarmine, 516-521; necessity of es- 
tablished against Bellarmine, 521-524; 
insufficient without tradition, according 
to Bellarmine, his arguments considered, 
624-542; perfection of, denied by the 
ancient heretics, 544, &c.; testimonies of 
fathers against, considered, 565-610; 
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proved from Deut. iv. 2, 615, &c.; from 
Rev. xx. 18, 621, &c.; from Gal. i. 8, 
623, &c.; from John xx. ult. 628, Xc.; 
from 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17, 682, &c.; from 
the rejection of the Jewish traditions, 
637, &c.; from Psalm xix. 8, 640; from 
Luke i. 3, 4, 641; from Luke xvi. 29, 
642; from Luke xxiv. 25, 27, 643, 644; 
from John y. 39, 644; from Acts i. 1, 645; 
from Acts xvii. 2, 3, 645, 646; from Acts 
Xviii. 24, xxiv. 14, xxvi. 22, 646, 647; 
from Rom. i. 2, x. 17, 15, 4, 647, 648; 
from Eph. ii. 19, 20, 649; from 2 Pet. i. 
19, 650; from 1 John i. 4, 650; from the 
title of scripture, 651; from the uncer- 
tainty of tradition, 651-669; from the 
testimony of the fathers, 669-704. 

Scripture, did not perish in the Babylonian 
captivity, 103, 114, 115; should be read 
by the people, 212, 243; six heretical 
opinions concerning, held by the papists, 
705. 

Septuagint, see Greek version. 

Severians, their heresy, 31, 35. 

Simon Magus, 30. 

Solomon, books rejected by some, 31; Song 
of, vindicated, 31, 32; whether rejected 
by Castellio, 2b. 

——— Wisdom of, apocryphal, &c., 86; 
written in Greek, 87; supposed to be 
written by Philo, 88; not written by 
Solomon, 89; rejected by the ancient 
Church, 89, 90; whether received by 
Melito, 56; most respected of all the 
apocryphal books, ib. 

Stapleton, contradicts himself, 352; mis- 
quotes the fathers, 314. 

Succession of the Roman Church, not entire 
and uninterrupted, 510. 


Aly 


Tertullian quoted, 17, 27, 34, 303, 311, 324, 
485, 492, 499, 599, 600, 601, 665, 666, 
689, 690, 705. 

Testament, import of that title, 651. 

Testamentary, books of scripture, why 
called, 28. 

Theology, difference of from other sciences, 
364. 

Tobit, Book of, why called divine by Am- 
brose, 80; rejected by Jerome, 81; Je- 
rome had a Chaldee copy, ib. 

Tradition, ambiguity of that term, 497-499. 
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Traditions, unwritten, divine, apostolical, 
and ecclesiastical, how distinguished by 
Bellarmine, 500, 501; other divisions of, 
502; Bellarmine’s five rules for distin- 
guishing genuine, 503-511; the papists 
give no exact list of the dogmas depend- 
ing on, 511, &c.; not the sole rule before 
Moses, 517; not used more than scrip- 
ture by the ancient Jews, 518; the church 
not dependent on for many years after 
Christ, 519; some barbarous nations how 
far dependent on, 520; no necessary things 
left to oral tradition under the law, 529, 
&c.; not necessary to prove the authority 
or genuineness of the books of scripture, 
530, 531, &c. ; nor necessary to the inter- 
pretation of scripture, 534, 535; the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost from the Son, 
and original sin, not derived from oral tra- 
dition, 536; the descent of Christ into hell, 
how far dependent on, 536, 537; the sacra- 
ments, and virginity of Mary, not depen- 
dent on, 538, 589; case of Easter, 539, 
540; baptism of infants, 540; purgatory, 
541, 


John xvi. 12,542; from the conclusion of 
John’s gospel, 545, &c.; from Actsi. &c., 


547; from 1 Cor. xi. 1, 548; from 2 | 


Thess. ii, 15, 551; from the Epistles to 
Timothy, 555-558, from 2 John, 12, 658; 
Canus’ arguments from 1 Cor. ii. 16, 558, 
559; from 1 Tim, vi. 8, and Gal. i. 9, 
559; texts for, urged by the Rhemists, 
560, 561; other texts, 561, 562; not the 
ground of Arius’ condemnation at the 
First Council of Nice, 562, 563 ; how far 
adopted by the Second Council of Nice, 
564; testimony of Clemens Romanus, 
563, &c.; of Ignatius, 569, &c.; of He- 


Bellarmine’s argument for, from | 


gesippus, 574, &.; of Dionysius, 575; 
of Polycarp, 580, 581. &e. 


Traditions, testimony of Justin Martyr, 582 ; 


of Irenzus, 583; of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, 586; of Origen, ib. ; of Eusebius, 
587; of Athanasius, 588; of Basil, 588- 
594; of Nazianzene, 595; of Chrysostom, 
ib.; of Theophilus Alexandrinus, 596; 
of the two Cyrils, 596, 597; of Epi- 
phanius, 597; of John Damascene, 599 ; 
of Tertullian, ib.; of Cyprian, 601; of 
Hilary, 603; of Ambrose, ib.; of Jerome, 
605; of Augustine, ib.; of Innocent and 
Leo, 609, 610. 

not universally rejected by here- 
tics, 610; case of the Jewish, considered, 
611, &c. ; Gentile, 612; hard to be pre- 
served, 651, 652, &c.; their uncertainty 
the reason why the scriptures were writ- 
ten, 655; means for preserving them 
specified by Bellarmine, 656, 657 ; uncer- 
tain, 664-667; appealed to by heretics, 
667, 668. 


Nc 


Valentinians, 34. 
Versions, vernacular, of scripture,— three 


opinions concerning, amongst the papists, 
208; decree of the congregation of the 
Index, 209; opinion of protestants, 211; 
early, common in Africa, 217, 218; used 
by the Armenians, Russians, Ethiopians, 
Dalmatians, and Goths, 221; ancient 
British, 222, 223; not injurious to the 
people, 229, 230; should be corrected 
when obsolete, 232. 


Bs 


Unction, extreme, cannot be proved from 


James y. 15, 199. 
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